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“The Statesman’* offers advertisers a readership in the 
highest Purchasing Power range coupled with a rate per 
thousand that ranks amongst the lowest in the country. 

These are vital considerations for the budget¬ 
planning advertiser in these days of hard business, when 
advertisements mu$t bring sales. 1 
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TP HE INDIAN PRESS YEAR BOOK, which started as 
* a wee little infant in 1948, is now a lusty toddler 
of three. The good wishes of friends and the 
steady support of leading Indian papers have enabled 
us to bring out a publication which is being recognised 
increasingly as a valuable work of reference about 
the Indian Press. 

The 1950 edition surveys many important deve¬ 
lopments m the world of Indian journalism during 
the past twelve months and more. The Indian 
Constituent Assembly completed its historic labours 
and presented the country with a constitution which, 
so far as the Press is concerned, makes a radical 
departure from the regime under which it had 
struggled ever since its inception in this country. It 
exists today not by the sufferance of the State but 
by right. The inroads the State can make into the 
freedom of the Press are, as the Supreme Court has 
held in its first judgments under the Constitution, 
strictly limited and are subject to judicial review 
and annulment when they are in violation of the 
provisions of the Constitution. (The unavoidable 
delay in the publication of this year's edition has 
enabled us to include the text of the Supreme Court's 
judgments in this volume.) 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations completed its 
first year in 1949. It is steadily making its influence 
felt among newspapers as well as advertisers and 
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advertising agents. The technical equipment of the 
Indian Press is rapidly improving. In a separate 
section of the YEAR BOOK is reviewed the technical 
advances made in the United States and Britain 
and the new equipment acquired by Indian papers 
and periodicals during the past year. The Indian 
Press today has the material for the production of 
papers equal in technical quality to any in the West. 
But unfortunately it is too true that the equipment 
is not being used to the best advantage and that too 
many papers are content to bring out just passable 
productions when they could, with some effort and 
planning, bring out first-rate papers. 

The familiar features of the YEAR BOOK have 
been retained and the information revised and 
brought up todate. The international section carries 
factual surveys of developments in the American and 
British Press and the progress of the United Nations 
debates affecting freedom of information and the 
Press. 

It is heartening to notice the warm appreciation 
expressed by journalists in India and outside of the 
usefulness of the YEAR BOOK. It is hoped to include 
in the 1951 edition interesting and authentic surveys 
of the progress of Indian journalism in all its aspects 
during the past half a century. 

Any suggestions and help which Indian papers, 
journalists and others may offer in this task would 
be welcome. 


August, 1950. 
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Mr. C. r. Srinivasan. 




O UTSTANDING event of the past 
year for the Indian Press was 
the successful end of the sus¬ 
tained campaign waged by the Press 
against the attempts of the Provinces 
to impose taxes on newspaper adver¬ 
tisements and circulations. The efforts 
of the Press culminated in the pass¬ 
ing of an amendment to the draft 
Indian Constitution whereby taxes on 
the sale of newspapers and on news¬ 
paper advertisements was taken out 
of the purview of the States and 
transferred to the Union list of sub¬ 
jects. (For details of debate in the 
Constituent Assembly see “The Press 
and the Constitution”). The new pro¬ 
vision secures for the Press the status 
of a national institution, taxes on 
which will have to be discussed in the 
national forum of Parliament and 
approved. 

The fight against the advertisement 
tax was conducted against a back¬ 
ground of declining advertisement 
revenues experienced by almost every 
paper. An advertisement tax had been 
imposed by the Bombay Government 
and following suit the Madias Govern¬ 
ment had published a Bill for a similar 
levy in that Province. Approaches by 
the Newspaper Society and the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
to the Provincial Governments con¬ 
cerned proved abortive and at a joint 
meeting of the Executive Committees 
of the A.-I.N.E.C., the I and E.N S. 
and the Indian Language Papers’ 
Association, held on August 13, a 
resolution was passed declaring that 
“newspapers should be listed among 
the Central subjects so as to remove a 
source of temptation from provincial 
purview” and that “to ensure that the 
newspaper press is not exposed to any 
threats affecting its integrity and in¬ 
dependence from any quarter” the 
Constituent Assembly should guarantee 
the freedom of the Press in the 
Constitution itself in explicit terms. 


The Constituent Assembly, at its 
September session, approved amend¬ 
ments concerning taxes on news¬ 
papers, but made no change regarding 
the guarantee of freedom of the Press. 
Freedom of the Press in the Consti¬ 
tution as finally passed is an aspect 
of “Freedom of expression”, which is 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Any 
apprehension that the absence of a 
specific guarantee for thfc Press as 
such will place the freedom of the 
Press in jeopardy has been allayed by 
the Supreme Court’s first judgement 
in the “Cross Roads” and “Organiser” 
cases, delivered in May, 1950, in which 
the Court declared that freedom of 
the Press is the foundation of demo¬ 
cratic institutions and that any restric¬ 
tions on the Press should be strictly 
construed in terms of the guarantee 
contained in the Constitution. The 
implications of the Supreme Court’s 
decision are far-reaching and in the 
light of the opinions expressed by the 
Court many statutory provisions 
affecting the Press will have to be 
drastically revised, if not repealed. 

NEWSPRINT CONTROL 
Another matter vitally affecting 
newspapers was newsprint supply. In 
the 1949 Year Book mention was mad.? 
of the imminence of the withdrawal 
of the Newsprint Control Order conse¬ 
quent on improvement in the supply 
position and the emergence of an era 
of competition among newspapers. 
This was only partially fulfilled. The 
newsprint position underwent many 
changes in the course of the year, # 
determined largely by the changes In * 
our foreign exchange position. In 
April, 1949, * newsprint was removed 
from the Open General Licence relat¬ 
ing to imports from the sterling area, 
on which it had remained since August 
1948. This formed part of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s measures to rectify the 
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heavy deficit balance of payments and 
the overdrawing on our sterling 
balances in the previous months. 
However, on the representations of 
newspapers, newsprint from non-dollar 
sources was restored to the O.G.L. 
and the Newsprint Control Order it¬ 
self^ whose repeal had been demanded 
by the Newspaper Society early in the 
year, was withdrawn with effect from 
the middle of June. The newspapers 
seemed set for a fair summer when 
the supply position began to deterio¬ 
rate again. Owing to heavy demand 
from many countries the price of 
Continental newsprint rose sharply 
and Scandinavian and Finnish mills 
refused to accept orders from India 
for deliveries in 1950. The Govern¬ 
ment removed newsprint from the 
O.G.L. for the second time in a year 
in August 1949, complaining that the 
withdrawal of newsprint control had 
led to extravagant use of newsprint by 
some papers. Early in January 1950, 
the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society passed a resolution requesting 
the Government to reimpose news¬ 
print control (fixing a price-page 
schedule for limiting the size of news¬ 
papers) while allowing additional 
quotas for genuine increase in circula¬ 
tion and permitting the starting of 
new papers. This resolution was 
opposed by some members and the 
matter was debated at length at the 
annual meeting of the Society in 
March, 1950, when the resolution was 
reaffirmed. The Government, however, 
have not so far taken any action on 
this resolution. Newspapers continue 
to observe voluntary restrictions in the 
use of newsprint and in limiting the 
size of their papers. The present 
position is that all newsprint imports 
are licensed, but licences of imports 
from non-dollar sources are issued 
liberally, while imports from Canada 
are permitted on a quota basis. 

INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 

The improvement in Indo-Pakistan 
relations, which followed the “cease 
fire” in Kashmir on January 1 last 
year, did not unfortunately last long. 
The Inter-Dominion Information 
Committee set up under the agree¬ 
ment reached in December, 1948, (for 
details of agreement see Indian Press 
Year Book 1949) could hardly get into 
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its stride before the devaluation of the 
rupee in September precipitated a 
crisis in the relations between the two 
countries. Pakistan decided not to 
fall in line and the result was a com¬ 
plete cessation of trade between India 
and Pakistan. The breach in trade 
relations intensified tensions; which 
had only been suppressed instead of 
being eliminated by the truce in Kash¬ 
mir. Meanwhile the conditions hi 
East Bengal, where India’s refusal to 
buy Pakistan’s jute at the prices 
demanded by Pakistan had led to a 
serious accumulation of jute and a 
crisis among the jute growers, steadily 
deteriorated and the tone of the Press 
both in East and West Bengal became 
increasingly bitter. In February this 
year attacks on minorities in East 
Bengal were followed by reprisals in 
West Bengal on the minorities there 
and another two-way mass exodus 
started which threatened to repeat the 
Punjab tragedy of 1947. The crisis 
affected the Press when the East 
Pakistan Government announced in 
the middle of February the disaccredi- 
tation of all correspondents of Indian 
newspapers and news agencies. Many 
press correspondents were arrested and 
some were expelled from East Bengal. 
At one stage the Press Trust of India 
found itself unrepresented in East 
Pakistan and the Indian Press had no 
means of obtaining first-hand news 
of the happenings in East Pakistan. 
Sudh a situation naturally provided 
ample opportunities for rumour mon¬ 
gers and mischievous elements. The 
Calcutta Press was full of refugees' 
stories, which were inevitably coloured 
by the harrowing experiences of the 
narrators. 

The two countries seemed head¬ 
ed for a terrible clash, when they 
were rescued “from the brink”, as 
India’s Prime Minister put it, by the 
agreement reached between the two 
Prime Ministers at New Delhi on April 
8. This agreement was followed by 
a joint meeting of the Standing Com¬ 
mittees of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference and the Pakistan 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference early in 
May at which agreement was reached 
as to the part the Press of the two 
countries should play in promoting 
friendly relations between the two 
coun f ries. An important result of the 



conference was the offer by the Gov¬ 
ernments of India and Pakistan to 
remove the bans imposed on the entry 
of papers from the other country and 
to grant accreditation facilities to duly 
authorised correspondents of news¬ 
papers and news agencies. The con¬ 
ference set up a Joint Committee to 
deal with various problems relating to 
the Press in the two countries (For 
details of agreement see article on 
“All-India Newspaper Editors’ Confer¬ 
ence”). Since then the Presidents of 
the two organisations have appointed 
observers in centres in India and 
Pakistan to watch press trends in 
their respective areas and report on 
how the agreement is being worked. 
The Joint Press Committee met in 
Dacca in June and approved a com¬ 
mon Press code to be observed by the 
Press in both countries. 

With such fundamental issues as 
evacuee property, the Kashmir pi o- 
blem, the currency question and the 
restoration of normal trade relations 
still unsolved, it is perhaps too much 
to expect the Press alone to work a 
miracle. Relations between the peo¬ 
ples of the two countries cannot im¬ 
prove until these questions are satis¬ 
factorily solved and both sides decide 
to forget past wrongs and start on a 
new basis of friendly co-operation as 
dictated by the facts of geography and 
history. Meanwhile the Delhi agree¬ 
ment of the Editors of the two coun¬ 
tries is an assurance that the Press 
of both countries will cast its weight 
on the side of peace and goodwill and 
that it will do everything in its power 
to improve the atmosphere generated 
by the Nehru-Liaquat Agreement. 

TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Improvement on the technical side 
has been notable during the past year. 
As is indicated in a separate article 
elsewhere in the Year Book many 
papers and periodicals are going in for 
the most modern equipment for their 
presses. Of course, all the equipment 
comes from the West, mainly 
from the United States and 
England, and as yet there has not 
even been a beginning in the direction 
of pooling of resources by Indian 
papers to study technical problems and 
introduce innovations suited to Indian 
conditions. A number of papers, big 
and small, have installed new rotary 


presses. These should help to produce 
better printed papers, but it is a sad 
fact that the technical quality of even' 
some of the well-equipped papers is 
much less than what could be accom¬ 
plished with the resources they have. 
Too many of them are satisfied with 
the third rate productions they turn 
out and are content to plod in their 
accustomed ruts instead of aiming at 
productions which will be more satis¬ 
fying from every point of view—typo¬ 
graphy, make-up, editorial presenta¬ 
tion and printing. 

EVENTS AND ANNIVERSARIES 
Among the events of the past year 
in the press world may be listed the 
launching of “Bharat”, a new English 
daily from Bombay, by the Akhil 
Bharat group. Its advent showed 
that the days of English papers in 
India are not numbered and that 
there is still plenty of scope for first- 
rate English papers in this 
country. This view is strengthened 
by the extension of activities of 
established English papers. In 
January this year “The Times of 
India”, Bombay, launched an edition 
at New Delhi and it is claimed that 
the combined circulation of the two 
editions exceeds a lakh—a circulation 
which “The Times of India” is the 
first English daily in India to achieve. 
Whatever the future of English 
papers in India—and according to the 
Governor of West Bengal, Dr. K. N. 
Katju, their future is assured as long 
as the present generation lived—there 
is little doubt that a knowledge of 
English will continue to be a vital part 
of the equipment of journalists in 
India. A veteran journalist like the 
President of the Southern India 
Journalists’ Federation, speaking at a 
conference of Uttar Pradesh journa¬ 
lists in May this year, pleaded for 
Indian language papers everywhere 
having on their staffs “sufficiently 
large numbers of qualified journalists 
who have a fair knowledge of English.” 
He felt that for journalists in res¬ 
ponsible positions “a good workman¬ 
like knowledge of English will be in¬ 
dispensable for as long as you care to 
look ahead.” Only journalists who 
could read and write with facility in 
a world language like English, he said, 
could keep the Indian people constantly 



and promptly aware of world trends 
In political and other fields. 

“The Indian Review”, the English 
monthly journal founded by Mr. G. A. 
Natesan of Madras, celebrated its Gol¬ 
den Jubilee in January this year. The 
journal brought out a finely produced 
souvenir for the occasion in which 
leading public men paid their tributes 
to the services rendered by Mr. Nate¬ 
san to Indian journalism and public 
life. 

The seventy-sixth anniversary of the 
veteran Marathi journalist, Mr. J. S. 
Karandikar, was celebrated in February 
this year by the institution of an 
endowment for a scholarship in his 
name at the University of Poona, con¬ 
tributions to which came from the 
admirers and students of Mr. Karandi¬ 
kar. Starting as a Sub-editor on 
Lokamanya Tilak’s paper, “Kesari”, in 
1912, Karandikar rose to the position 
of Editor of the paper from which he 
retired ip 1946. He is a trustee of the 
Kesari-Mahratta trust. 

DO WE WANT A PRESS COUNCIL? 

The recommendation of the British 
Royal Commission on the Press for 
the establishment of a Press Council 
for Britain has had its echoes 
in India. A Bill was tabled by 
Mr. R. K. Sidhwa in the Indian 
Parliament for setting up an All-India 
Press Council consisting of 21 members 
with powers to maintain high profes¬ 
sional standards, lay down proper 
methods of training for journalists, as 
well as proper scales of pay, pension, 
etc., and to investigate the financial 
ownership of newspapers. The main 
object of the Bill is to prevent the 
growth of monopolies and chains. 
While the Bill has not yet come up 
before Parliament, the proposal for a 
Press Council has been mooted from 


the working journalists’ end by the 
President of the Southern India Jour¬ 
nalists’ Federation. In his presidential 
address to the Federation in April this 
year, Mr. Raghunatha Iyer welcomed 
the British Royal Commission’s re¬ 
commendation and called upon news¬ 
paper proprietors and managements in 
India to take the initiative in setting 
up an authoritative All-India body 
which would command the loyalties 
and appeal to the interests of all sec¬ 
tions of the profession. The main 
functions of such a voluntary council 
for the Press would be: U) keeping 
under review any development likely 
to restrict the supply of information; 
(2) building up a code of journalistic 
conduct in accordance with the highest 
professional standards and investigat¬ 
ing and reporting on complaints of un¬ 
professional conduct; and (3) repre¬ 
senting the Press on appropriate 
occasions in its relations with the 
Government, with the organs of the 
United Nations and with similar press 
organisations abroad. Holding that 
the All-India Newspaper Editors* 
Conference was not adequate for this 
purpose, he urged that there should be 
a body representative of all the inter¬ 
ests within the newspaper industry 
including the working journalists. 

At the President’s instance, the 
S.I.J.F. passed a resolution request¬ 
ing the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, in consultation with orga¬ 
nisations of working journalists, to 
concert plans for setting up a General 
Council for the Press on which all 
arms of the profession would be 
adequately represented. The sugges¬ 
tion has since been taken up by other 
journalists’ organisations in the 
country and may be expected to take 
more concrete shape in the coming 
months. 
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The introduction of this new feature in the YEAR BOOK calls for a 
word of explanation. An all-India survey of developments in the Press 
world is subject to certain limitations. It has to be confined to 
matters of general all-India importance and purely provincial activit¬ 
ies would be out of place in such a review. And yet no record of 
events concerning the Indian Press would be complete without an ac¬ 
count of happenings in the different States. 

The Editors have sought to meet this need by compiling reviews 
of the main developments during She past year in the various States. 
There have been the usual handicaps in gathering Information, and, 
if there are significant omissions—reports about one or two States were 
not received in time for inclusion in this edition—the Editors desire 
to give the assurance that they hope to do better next. 


ASSAM 


F ORMERLY known as the Cinder¬ 
ella of provinces, Assam con¬ 
tinues to be a very backward 
province with narrow outlook and 
little talent in it. Yet the State has 
great potentialities and provided 
trained personnel and competent 
hands are available there are vast 
possibilities awaiting it. 

His Excellency Sri Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Governor of Assam, in his 
first public address delivered cn May 
7, 1950, while inaugurating the second 
meeting of the Assam Press Advisory 
Board at the Durbar Hall, Govern¬ 
ment House, Shillong, said: ‘ Assam is 
in the distant corner of India and 
today is remote and not easy of 
access. This, I hope, is a mere tempo¬ 
rary hindrance to a full realisation by 
the country of the valuable national 
asset which Assam can be. With its 
beautiful hills and valleys, forests and 
rivers, its flowers and fruits, it is a 
second Kashmir. It can be a tourist’s 
paradise if men could aid Nature and 
make its bounties more accessible. Its 
economic potentialities are much 
greater than in the case of ^Kashmir. 
Its iriineral wealth is undiscovered, 


untapped. Its sources of water power 
are unlimited. Its forest wealth is 
only awaiting scientific exploitation. 
Its war-like tribes can be the guardians 
of the East and lend a colour and 
beauty all their own to the cultural 
life of the nation”. 

Such is Assam inhabited by various 
tribes who live in the hills and 
valleys of Assam. 

In an undeveloped and backward 
State like Assam where literacy is 
very lew, the Press is naturally un¬ 
developed and may still be regarded 
as being in its very infancy. Assam is 
served mainly by the Calcutta news¬ 
papers—“The Statesman”. “The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika”, “The Hindus- 
than Standard”, “The Jugantar”, 
“The Ananda Bazar Patrika” and the 
“Assam Review & Tea News”, all of 
w'hich in addition to some other 
papers have extensive circulation. The 
circulation of the papers published in 
Assam is generally confined only to 
the State of Assam. The Calcutta 
newspapers have their regular corres¬ 
pondents who keep their readers well- 
informed of Assam news. 
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BOMBAY 


T HE economic front in the news- 
* paper industry loomed large in 
Bombay during the year under 
review. Sequel to sporadic strikes 
and threatened lockouts in 1947 in 
many newspapers, a conference of 
representatives of newspaper proprie¬ 
tors, editors and employees was 
convened by the Minister for Labour 
at the Secretariat to resolve the dead¬ 
lock. As the case of journalists was 
not covered by the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, the Minister, Mr. Gul- 
zarilal Nanda, appealed to the Round 
Table Conference to come to a gentle¬ 
man’s agreement on the memorandum 
of demands submitted by the Bombay 
Union of Journalists. Since the 
R.T.C. proved abortive, the case of 
workmen of 10 leading presses in Bom¬ 
bay was referred for adjudication by 
the Industrial Tribunal presided over 
by Mr. Salim Merchant. The award 
of the Tribunal was out on October 13, 
1949. The salient points of the award 
were: (i) The fixing of 42 hours’ work 
per week, (ii) 30 days’ privilege leave, 
exclusive of 7 days’ sick leave, with a 
right to accumulation up to 90 days, 
(iii) Classification of workmen into 
skilled and unskilled on a revised basic 
wage, with minimum and maximum 
fixed for various categories of workers, 
and fixed annual increments, (iv) En¬ 
hanced scale of dearness allowance, 
(v) Gratuity. The award has been 
very favourable to the workers, and 
many of the new employees netted 
lump sums as recommendations were 
to be applied with retrospective effect. 
The newspaper proprietors protested to 
the Labour Department against the 
financial strain which the award 
would place on the falling revenues of 
the newspaper industry, and warned 
that some of the newspapers would 
have to close down. Since the Labour 
Minister was adamant, most of the 
proprietors have implemented the 
award by the stipulated date, with a 
reservation that they would prefer an 
appeal to the Appellate Tribunal when 
it comes into being. 


The first fruit of the award was the 
closure of the 50-year old Gujerati 
daily, “Sanj Vartaman”, which in its 
last editorial said that the award had 
killed it. Though the newspaper has 
closed down, its job department is 
quite active, printing as usual two 
English weekly papers and one Guje¬ 
rati daily paper. Another Gujerati 
evening daily, “Vande Mataram”, 
threatened to close down on December 
15, but has revoked its original decision 
and is continuing. 

As the award does not apply to 
working journalists, they are left in 
the cold as it were in regard to dear¬ 
ness allowance, gratuity, etc. News¬ 
paper proprietors are not legally 
bound to extend the benefits of the 
award to working journalists, and at 
present an enhanced scale of dear¬ 
ness allowance operates for workmen, 
while the original meagre scale con¬ 
tinues for working journalists. 

Anticipating such discrimination, 
the Bombay Union of Journalists, at 
its annual meeting in September last, 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
urging the Government of Bombay to 
extend the provisions of the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act to journalists also. 
The resolution stated that the Round 
Table Conference convened by the 
Government referred the case of press 
workers for adjudication leaving the 
journalists high and dry. At this 
meeting, a letter from the Bombay 
Government was read informing the 
Union that the Government were mak¬ 
ing an inquiry into the working condi¬ 
tions of journalists, and would, if 
necessary, refer their case to adjudi¬ 
cation. The Executive Committee of 
the Bombay Union of journalists, 
which met in December to consider 
the implications of the Merchant 
Award, passed a resolution calling 
upon the Bombay Government to 
appoint at once a committee to 
enquire into the working conditions 
of journalists and lay down minimum 
conditions of service and security, as 



the attempt of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to collect information on this 
matter had virtually failed. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS 

The relations between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Press have been gener¬ 
ally friendly, though the communal 
and the Communist press received 
special attention when they indulged 
in fire-eating propaganda. Speaking 
at an Urdu journalists’ party, the 
Home Minister referred to the ban 
on certain newspapers and said that 
the Government were following a 
liberal policy, and that strict measures 
would be resorted to, if the newspapers 
overstepped the limit. One helpful 
gesture was the declaration by the 
editors of five leading Urdu papers, 
pledging loyalty to India and Congress 
ideals and openly condemning com¬ 
munal separatism. The Public Secu¬ 
rity Measures Act was applied against 
the keeper of the New Age Printing 
Press, prohibiting it from publishing 
any matter for three months. Gov¬ 
ernment demanded security from the 
Kamalakant Printing Press for alleged 
promotion of class hatred and from 
Poona periodicals including “Kesari” 
for alleged glorification of the “Godse 
cult” after the executions. The Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate demanded prior 
security from magazines like “Trade 
Union Record”, “Bharat Samachar”, 
a Gujerati evening daily, “The Advo¬ 
cate of India”, an English weekly, 
“Matrubhumi”, a Gujerati daily, 
“Bharat” and “Chitra”, Marathi 
dailies, and “Sargam”, a Hindi 
monthly, when the publishers appear¬ 
ed for filing declaration. Newspapers 
protested against the demand of 
securities even before the papers came 
into existence. 


TEST CASES 

The Public Security Measures Act 
was tested in two important cases. In 
the case of the New Age Printing 
Press the High Court held that for 
purposes of Section 9-a of the Act, 
the keeper of a printing press could 
not be deemed to be the printer of 
documents printed and published at 
the press. 

Another imporant case was the 
petition filed in the High Court by 


Mr. Romesh Thapar, editor of “Cross¬ 
roads”, a Leftist English weekly, 
challenging the Government's order 
under Section 9-a of the Public Secu¬ 
rity Measures Act prohibiting the 
publication of his weekly for three 
months. Mr. Justice Coyajee dis¬ 
missed the petition observing that 
“Section 9-a made only one test, the 
acid test, and that was if the Gov¬ 
ernment should be satisfied that such 
action was necessary. It was not for 
the Court to look at the Section so 
as to do violence to the language used 
and to defeat the object of the Legis¬ 
lature, which was to invest the autho¬ 
rity with a certain power. The Court 
was unable to examine the question 
on merits.” 

Mr. Thaper appealed against this 
judgment to the Full Bench arguing 
that the ban was a judicial or a quasi¬ 
judicial order, and therefore, the High 
Court had every right to judge the 
case on merits. The Full Bench dis¬ 
agreed with the Judge’s contention 
and sent back the case to be disposed 
of on merits. At the time of writing, 
the case is still pending and the cut- 
come will be awaited with interest, as 
even the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference stigmatised the Act as a 
blow to the freedom of the Press. 
Meanwhile the “Crossroads” has 
resumed publication. 


NEWSPAPER CENTENARY 

The centenary celebrations of 
“Dnyan Prakash”, the premier Marathi 
daily of Poona, came off on February 
12, when Mr. N. V. Gadgil presided 
over the Bombay celebrations. Veteran 
publicists like the late Mr. Ranade and 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale were associated 
with its successful career. 

New additions to the ranks of 
journals have been a welcome feature. 
The pro-Congress English daily, 
“Bharat”, edited by Mr. K. Gopala- 
swamy, came out in August. “Kohi- 
noor”, a new Gujerati monthly, edited 
by Mr. J. B. Vaccha, and “Vikas”, 
a Hindi daily, edited by Mr. K. 
Pandya, also made their appearance. 
The “Times of India”, Bombay, is 
publishing a full-fledged Delhi edition 
from Delhi. It transpires that the 
“Hindusthan Standard”, Calcutta, and 
the “National Herald”, Lucknow, also 
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have plans for similar editions from 
Delhi. 

Agitation against tax on advertise¬ 
ment revenue was taken up by the 
Indian Language Newspaper Society 
and a special session of Gujerati Edi¬ 
tors’ Conference in Ahmedabad. The 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Socie¬ 
ty, which met in Bombay, saw Premier 
Kher and the Finance Minister in 
deputation and urged the repeal of 
this tax. 

There was a Sheriff's meeting in 
October to condole the deaths of 
Messrs. S. A. Brelvi, B. G. Horniman 
and K. P. Khadilkar. Mr. Brelvi's death 
anniversary was observed on January 
9, 1950, at a public meeting under the 
presidentship of Home Minister 
Mr. Morarji Desai, when plans were 
announced for a Brelvi Memorial 
Building and a Committee was set up 
to collect funds. 

The following is the personnel of the 
new Executive Committee of the 
Bombay Union of Journalists 
elected at the Second annual meeting 
of the Union held in September: Mr. 
M. Harris (“Ajmal”) Chairman; 
Messrs. U. G. Rao (“Bharat”), and 


Samuel Castelino (“Bharat”) Secre¬ 
taries; Mr. V. N. Bhushan Rao 
(“Times of India”) Treasurer; and 
Messrs. D. Thomas (“Times of 
India”), R. K. Karanjia (“Blitz”), 
J. M. Deb (United Press of India), 
G. N. Acharya (“March”), K. Sitarama 
Rao (“Bharat”), A. M. Abraham 
(“Bharat”), S. Visweswaran (“Free 
Press Journal”), M. V. Kamath (‘Free 
Press Journal”), R. Ramakrishna 
(“National Standard”), Sudhakar 
Bhat (“Times of India”) and Anantha- 
rao Kanagi (“Current”), piembers.. 

Among the several prominent per¬ 
sons who visited the B.U.J.'s Press 
Club, held press conferences or deliver¬ 
ed lectures were Mr. G. L. Nanda, 
Labour Minister, Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, American columnist, Prof. 
D. D. T. Jabay, African pacifist, Sir 
Millington-Drake, Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 
The Executive Committee chose Mr. 
Harris (Chairman) to join the team 
of Indian journalists who were 
invited by the U.K. High Commis¬ 
sioner in India to visit Britain as 
guests of the British Government. 


DELHI 


T HE growing importance of Delhi 
City as the capital of free India 
is reflected in the astoundingly 
large number of daily newspapers, 
weeklies, fortnightlies and monthlies 
that have sprung up within the last 
14 months. The Delhi Administration, 
during this period, accorded permission 
to as many as 285 new journals of 
various categories and in a host of 
languages. These include a Bengali 
weekly and a large number of others 
In Gurmukhi. The largest number are, 
of course, in English and Hindi, while 
Urdu also has a fair share. 

If there has been a spectacular 
accession to the quantitative strength 
of the Capital’s Fourth Estate, it can¬ 
not be said that the qualitative stan¬ 


dard has gained in equal measure. It 
is perhaps only natural that some of 
the new entrants, in their youthful 
vigour, should sometimes go beyond 
the limits which should be observed by 
the profession not so much because of 
the laws of the land as out of a 
spontaneous realization of the larger 
interests of the country. 

In the pressure of events when 
feelings ran high, viewpoints have been 
pressed, even by some of the old guards 
in the field, with an extraordinary zeal 
and not always advocating peaceful 
ways of solution of such difficult pro¬ 
blems as that of displaced persons, the 
Kashmir issue and Indo-Pakistani 
relations. The onus of maintaining 
the canons of decency and fairplay 
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therefore rested in many cases on the 
long arm of the law. Erring papers— 
they have been quite a few—have had 
to be pulled up by the Delhi Adminis¬ 
tration, sometimes at the risk of being 
unpleasant or unpopular. 

While the local administration's 
legal action against some of the local 
newspapers may be justified in 
specific cases, the laws relating to the 
Press in this country cannot be said 
to be satisfactory. These laws! enact¬ 
ed by an alien regime, are undoubtedly 
in need of reformation as suggested by 
the Press Laws Enquiry Committee, 
which submitted its report in 1948. 
The Committee’s recommendations 
are yet to be implemented by the 
Indian Government. 

During the year, warnings were 
issued to the editors or publishers of 


several papers for publishing objec¬ 
tionable articles or obscene and 
indecent advertisements. The public 
cation of some periodicals was sus¬ 
pended for various periods. Among 
the papers whose publication was 
prohibited during the year are: 
“Swarajya” (Urdu weekly), three 
months from January '20; “Daler 
Khalsa”, (Gurmukhi daily), three 
months. Pre-censorship orders were 
passed on the following 1 papers: 
“Nojawan Mazdoor” <Urdu daily), 
“Sanmarg” (Hindi daily), and “Pra- 
tap” (Urdu daily). A security of 
Rs. 2,000 was demanded from the Urdu 
daily “Nojawan Mazdoor”. The entry 
of same periodicals from Pakistan was 
banned during the year. 


madras 


T HE article in this section in last 
year’s Indian Press Year Look 
began with a reference to the 
mushroomlike growth of periodicals 
devoted children. One notable addition 
to their number during the past year 
was “Kannan”, a Tamil monthly maga¬ 
zine for children issued by the publish¬ 
ers of the well-known Tamil monthly, 
“Kalaimagal”. For the moment 
saturation point seems to have been 
reached in this class of periodicals. 
An interesting development was the 
formation of a separate organisation 
for Tamil writers for children on 
Tamil New Year’s Day (April 13, 
1950). Entitled the Children’s Writers’ 
Association, the organisation consists 
of editors of children’s periodicals and 
contributors to children’s journals. 
Mr. V. Govindan is the President of 
the Association and Messrs. A. Valli- 
appa and A. Tirunavukkarasu are its 
Secretaries. (The Association’s office 
is in 4, Rutland Gate Colony, Madras 
6 ). 

With the starting of “Vijaya 
Prabha” on the last Telugu New 
Year’s Day, Madras has now three 


Telugu dailies—the “Andhra Patrika” 
being the oldest and the “Andhra 
Prabha” being a later entrant which 
has made very good headway in a 
remarkably short period. 

To newspapers in the Province 
which had been feeling sore about the 
ievy of sales tax on newspaper sales, 
a fresh headache was caused by the 
Finance Minister’s proposal early in 
1949 to levy a tax on newspaper 
advertisements. The levy had been 
inspired by a similar tax already 
levied in Bombay and the Finance 
Minister’s justification was the Gov¬ 
ernment’s need for funds. There was 
considerable agitation in the Press 
against the tax on the ground that 
it would seriously cut into the revenues 
of newspapers and affect not only 
their net earnings but also the quality 
of the service they rendered to the 
public. As the Provincial Government 
proved unyielding, the matter was 
taken up by the Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society and the All-India 
Newspaper Editors' Conferee 
Centre and the Constituent! 
in September last, approvj 



which conferred the power to levy 
taxes on the sale of newspapers and 
on newspaper advertisements to the 
Union Parliament although the pro¬ 
ceeds of such taxes, if they are levied, 
will go to the States. Following this 
decision of the Constituent Assembly, 
th$ Madras Government announced 
that they were not proceeding with 
their Bill. The sales tax on newspapers 
continues, but under the provisions of 
the Constitution it will lapse on 
April 1, 1951. 

CLASS HATRED 

The action of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in forfeiting the security of 
Bs. 2,000 furnished by the publisher 
of “Viduthalai”, a Tamil daily of 
Madras, following the publication of 
certain articles in the paper, was 
challenged before the High Court, 
which upheld the Government’s 
order. The forfeiture had been made 
on May 21, 1949, under the Indian 
Press Emergency Powers Act. The 
Government had stated that certain 
articles written in the paper on differ¬ 
ent dates contained matter described 
in Sec. 4 (1) (h) of the Act, viz., mat¬ 
ter “which tended directly or indirect¬ 
ly to promote feelings of enmity and 
hatred between different classes of 
the subjects of the Indian Union.” A 
Full Bench of the Madras High Court, 
consisting of the Chief Justice and 
two other Judges, in upholding the 
Government order, (in their judgement 
delivered on March 24, 1950) drew a 
distinction between Sec. 153 (A) of the 
Indian Penal Code and Sec. 4 Cl) (h) 
of the Indian Press Act. They held 
that while in a case under the Penal 
Code section absence of malicious in¬ 
tention could be pleaded in defence, in 
a case under the Press Act such a 
plea would not be valid. After 
examining the offending articles, the 
High Court observed: “We are alive to 
the fact that there should be freedom 
of expression and of opinion to venti¬ 
late the grievances of a class or a 
community. It is also true that the 
Court is not concerned with the ten- 
ability or otherwise of the opinions 
expressed by the writer of the articles, 
but it is certainly the duty of this 
Court to point out if there is anything 
in the articles which tends directly 
and indirectly to promote feelings of 
enmity and hatred between different 


classes, and then to find out if the 
words which have that tendency were 
written without malicious intention 
and with the honest view to remove 
matters which are the causes of such 
enmity and hatred. In our opinion 
the articles above referred to contain 
words which tend directly and indirect¬ 
ly to promote feelings of enmity and 
hatred between the Brahmins and 
other sections of the Hindu community 
and neither the absence of malicious 
intention nor the presence of an 
honest purpose has been established.” 
In the result the High Court dismissed 
the application. 

REFORM OF TAMIL SCRIPT 

Reform of Tamil script has been 
agitating the minds of men in the 
Government as well as editors of 
newspapers and publishers. The Tamil 
script of today has 270 letters and with 
such a large alphabet it hardly lends 
itself to quick operation on modern 
devices like the typewriter or linotype 
machine. Newspapers are particularly 
handicapped because composing by 
hand is much slower than composing 
on the lino. A shorter alphabet would 
mean a smaller keyboard and would 
greatly help in the quick production 
of newspapers and other publications 
in Tamil. The conservatives have 
naturally been opposed to any kind of 
monkeying with the alphabet for the 
sake of the machine. The initiative 
was, however, taken by Mr. C. R. 
Srinivasan, Editor “Swadesamitran”, 
to suggest a simplified alphabet which 
would cut down the total number of 
letters and signs for the purposes of 
a typewriter or lino keyboard to 44 
letters as against the present total of 
270 types in a Tamil composing box. 
The reduced alphabet consists of 12 
vowels, 25 consonants and 9 vowel signs 
to be added to the consonants sepa¬ 
rately. Mr. Srinivasan tried to 
familiarise readers of the “Swadesa- 
mitran” with the reformed script by 
publishing two columns of matter in 
the reformed script in his paper. 
Although the reformed script has at 
the first blush a strange appearance, 
it makes no radical departure from 
the original script and is in a 
sense a rationalisation of the script, 
which had evolved during an age 
when printing was unknown. Early 
this year Mr. Srinivasan installed the 
first Tamil lino machine based on his 
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reformed script and has been publish¬ 
ing editorials set up on the new 
machine. 

The Government of Madras have 
also been moving in this matter and 
a conference of publicists held in 
Madras in December, 1949, agreed on 
the separation of vowel signs from 
consonants—a step which would be a 
major advance in the direction of 
reducing the Tamil alphabet to 
manageable dimensions. The next 
step, it is urged, lies with the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

A notable event in the world of 
Tamil weekly journalism was the 
launching of “Dinamani Kadir” as a 
two-anna weekly in July, 1949, by the 
management of the Express Group. 


With 64 pages per issue the new 
weekly was remarkably good value for 
the money and soon became a power¬ 
ful rival to the more established 
weeklies which were priced four- 
annas. There has been keen competi¬ 
tion for readership and the older 
weeklies have been increasing their 
sizes and features to hold their own 
against the new entrant. The ‘Dma- 
mani Kadir” claimed in its anniver¬ 
sary number that its circulation had 
reached the record total of 1,30,000. 

One of the oldest papers of Malabar, 
the “Mathrubhumi” of Calicut, in¬ 
stalled a new rotary press, which was 
inaugurated by the Madras Minister 
for Information on April 14 this year. 


KERAL.A 


T HE outstanding event in 1949 was 
the integration of the two States 
of Cochin and Travancore, to 
form the United State of Travancore 
and Cochin and now the Travancore- 
Cochin State. With the integration 
the newspapers in the two States have 
acquired a wider outlook and a wider 
sphere of activities, while formerly, 
apart from world and Indian politics, 
their politics mainly centered round 
the interests of each State. Much as 
they hoped for a United Kerala Pro¬ 
vince circumstances have led them to 
keep their hopes in cold storage. The 
area has now become part and parcel 
of the Republic of India. 

Among the new-comers and revivals 
among journals are “Malayali” and 
“Bhapatakesari” of Trivandrum, 
“Powraneeti” of Ernakulam and ‘‘Re¬ 
public” of Trichur. The “Powrapra- 
bha”, which temporarily ceased publi¬ 
cation at Kottayam, was revived and 
started publication from Quilon during 
the year. 

The “Malayali” and the “Desa- 
bandhu” had to cease publication due 
to Governmental action under the 
Press Act in Travancore. With the 


integration of the two States the Press 
Act in Travancore was. repealed and 
the two newspapers we£e revived as a 
consequence. 

A point of great importance to news¬ 
papers was the decision of the Full 
Bench of the High Court in the re¬ 
ference made to the High Court under 
the Press Act about the suspension 
of the ‘‘Malayali”. 

Though the Press Act has been re¬ 
pealed in Travancore, a Public Safety 
Act with provisions similar to that of 
the Press Emergency Powers Acts of 
other provinces has been enacted. 

No newspaper has been started or 
ceased publication in the area of 
Kerala which is in Madras State. 

An important development in 
Travancore-Cochin has been the for¬ 
mation of a Newspaper Association. 
Before the integration of the two 
States, Travancore had a Travancore 
Newspaper Editors’ Association and 
Cochin, a Cochin Newspaper Editors* 
Conference. While the Cochin Con¬ 
ference was an Association of daily 
and weekly newspapers, the Travan¬ 
core Association was one of exclusively 
daily newspapers. With the integra- 
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tion attempts were made to amalga¬ 
mate the two associations. But as 
there were difficulties of admitting the 
weekly newspapers to the Association, 
the Cochin Association continued to 
exist as an association with weekl 5 es 
and dailies while the other association 
became an association of daily news¬ 
papers for the United States and be¬ 
came known as the Kerala Union 
Newspaper Editors’ Association. 

The Government constituted a Press 
Advisory Board consisting of five 
editors and two Government members 
—the Chief Minister, who is in charge 
of Information, and the Chief Secre¬ 
tary—with the Director of Information 
as Convener. The K.U.N.E.A. was 
allowed to elect the members of the 


Board, which the Association did in a 
General Meeting. Later the Govern¬ 
ment decided that two seats on the 
Board should be given to representa¬ 
tives of weeklies, one for Cochin Dis¬ 
trict and the other for the Travancore 
area. The Cochin Newspaper Editors* 
Conference was invited to elect the 
member for Cochin. 

A notable event in the journalistic 
world was the celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee as Editor of Mr. P. C. 
Varkey, the Editor of the “Satyana- 
dam”, the oldest Malayalam news¬ 
paper. The event was celebrated by 
the journalists by a dinner in his 
honour at which Mr. Panampilly 
Govinda Menon, Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, presided. 


CREED OF A JOURNALIST 


It Is difficult to define the Ideal Journa¬ 
list. But here is what should be the credo 
of every Journalist, In the words of Walter 
WUllams, Head of the School of Jour¬ 
nalism, Missouri: 


I believe in the profession of Journalism. 

I believe that the public Journal is a 
public trust; that all connected with It 
are, to the full measure of their responsi¬ 
bility, trustees for the public; that 
acceptance of lesser service than the 
public service Is betrayal of this trust. 

I believe that clear thinking and clear 
Statement, accuracy and fairness, are 
fundamental to good Journalism. 

I believe that a Journalist should write 
only what he holds in his heart to be 
true. 

I believe that suppression of the news, 
for any consideration other than the wel¬ 
fare of society, is indefensible. 


I believe that no one should write ns 
a Journalist what he would not say as a 
gentleman; that bribery by one’s own 
pocket-book is as much to be avoided as 
bribery bv the pocketbook of another; 
that individual responsibility may not be 


escaped by pleading another’s instructions 
or another’s dividends. 

I believe that advertising, news and 
editorial columns should alike serve the 
best Interest of readers; that a single 
standard of helpful truth and cleanness 
should prevail for all; that the supreme 
test of good Journalism is the measure of 
its public service. 

I believe that the journalism which 
succeeds best—and best deserves success— 
fears God and honours man; is stoutly 
independent, unmoved by pride of opinion 
or greed of power, constructive, tolerant 
but never careless, self-controlled, patient, 
always respectful of Its readers but always 
unafraid; Is quickly indignant at injus¬ 
tice; is unswayed by the appeal of 
privilege or the clamour of the mob; seeks 
to give every man a c .nance and, as far 
as law and honest wage and recognition 
of human brotherhood can make It so, an 
equal chance; is profoundly patriotic 
while sincerely promoting international 
goodwill and cementing world-comrade- 
ship; Is a journalism of humanity, of 
and for today’s world. 
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T HE Constitution of India, which 
was inaugurated on January 26, 
1950, contains the following 
provisions affecting the Press: 

Article 13. (1) All laws in force in 
the territory of India immediately 
before the commencement of this 
Constitution, in so far as they are in¬ 
consistent with the provisions of this 
Part (Fundamental Eights), shall, to 
the extent of such inconsistency, be 
void. 

(2) The State shall not make any 
law which takes away or abridges the 
rights conferred by this part and any 
law made in contravention of this 
clause shall, to the extent of the con¬ 
travention be void. 

Article 19. (1) All citizens shall have 
the right— 

\a) to freedom of speech and ex¬ 
pression; 

ig) practise any profession, or to 
carry on any occupation, trade or 
business. 

(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of 
clause (1) shall affect the operation 
of any existing law in so far as it 
relates to, or prevent the State from 
making any law relating to. libel, 
slander, defamation, contempt of court 
or any matter which offends against 
decency or morality or which under¬ 
mines the security of, or tends to 
overthrow, the State. 

(6) Nothing in sub-clause (g) of the 
said clause shall affect the operation 
of any existing law in so far as it 
imposes, or prevent the State from 
making any law imposing, in the in¬ 
terests of the general public, reasonable 
restrictions on the exercise of the 
right conferred by the said sub-clause, 
and, in particular, nothing in the said 
sub-clause shall affect the operation 
of any existing law in so far as it 
prescribes or empowers any auhority 
to prescribe, or prevent the State from 


making any law prescribing or em¬ 
powering any authority to prescribe, 
the professional or technical qualifica¬ 
tions necessary for practising any pro¬ 
fession or carrying on any occupation, 
trade or business. 

Article 269 (1) The following duties 
and taxes shall be levied and 
collected by the Government of 
India but shall be assigned to the 
States in the manner provided in 
clause (2), namely:—. 

(/) taxes on the sale or purchase of 
newspapers and on advertisements 
published therein. 

Seventh Schedule. 

List I—Union List. 

Entry 92. Taxes on the sale or pur¬ 
chase of newspapers and on ad¬ 
vertisements published therein. 

List II—State List. 

Entry 54. Taxes on the sale or pur¬ 
chase of goods other than news¬ 
papers. 

Entry 55. Taxes on advertisements 
other than advertisements pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers. 

(The numbering of the Articles and 
entries in the Constitution as finally 
adopted is different from what appear¬ 
ed in the Draft Constitution. While 
the sections reproduced above have 
been taken from the text of the Con¬ 
stitution Act, it should be remembered 
that the references in the proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly published 
below are to the clauses as appearing 
in the Draft Constitution). 

The Article guaranteeing “freedom 
of speech and expression" was approv¬ 
ed by the Constituent Assembly on 
December 2, 1948. (For details of 
debate on the Article see Indian Press 
Year Book 1949.). 

The clauses relating to taxation of 
newspapers and newspaper advertise¬ 
ments were adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly on September 9, 1949, after 
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considerable discussion in the course 
of which one of the issues the Presi¬ 
dent had to decide was whether any 
provision for the taxation of news¬ 
papers would offend against the Article 
guaranteeing freedom of expression, 
which had been passed earlier by the 
Assembly. 

A POINT OF ORDER 

The question was raised as a point 
of order by Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, in 
the Constituent Assembly on Septem¬ 
ber 1, when Mr. Ramanath Goenka 
moved an amendment, tabled by over 
a hundred members, for placing “taxes 
on newspapers, including advertise¬ 
ments published therein" in the Union 
List of subjects. Mr. Gupta said that 
the amendment proposed to be moved 
offended against the Fundamental 
Right granted by Article 13 (A) (in 
the Draft Constitution). He referred 
in this connection to the judgment of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the Louisiana Case in which the pub¬ 
lishers opposed a two per cent licens¬ 
ing tax levied on newspapers in that 
State and the Court had declared the 
tax ultra vires. 

The Supreme Court had stated: “It 
Is a bad tax, because in the light of 
its history and of its present setting, 
it is seen to be a deliberate and cal¬ 
culated device in the guise of a tax 
to limit the circulation of information, 
to which the public is entitled in 
virtue of the constitutional guarantees. 
A free Press stands as one of the 
great interpreters between the Govern¬ 
ment and the people. To allow it to 
be fettered is to fetter ourselves”. 

In the light of the Supreme Court 
judgment Mr. Gupta said, “The pre¬ 
sent amendment which Mr. Goenka 
seeks to move offends against the 
fundamental rights guaranteed in 
Article 13 (A) and as such cannot be 
taken up by the House.” He suggested 
that the amendment might be referred 
back to the Drafting Committee for 
scrutiny in the light of the U.S. 
judgment. 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava, sup¬ 
porting Mr. Gupta’s point of order, 
said: “The extracts read out to the 
House from a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court are further 
strengthened by a reference to Section 
13 which we have already passed. 
In Section 13. we have said that all 


citizens shall have the right to fiee- 
dom of speech and expression. This 
right is hedged in by clause two (law 
against libel, slander, defamation, 
sedition etc.). This is the only safe¬ 
guard in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment against the unrestricted right of 
freedom of speech and expression.” 

“When a State seeks to tax the 
Press”, Pandit Bhargava said, “it cer¬ 
tainly seeks to tamper with the right 
of freedom of speech. It is an accept¬ 
ed principle of law that what cannot 
be done directly by the law cannot 
be done indirectly by the law. If it 
is true that we are incompetent to pass 
any law restricting freedom of speech 
unless it comes within clause two of 
the Article, it stands to reason that we 
cannot indirectly take away the right 
of freedom of speech. Again, Section 
8 lays down that all laws in force 
immediately before the commencement 
of this Constitution so far as it is 
inconsistent with the provisions of this. 
Act shall, to the extent of the in¬ 
consistency, be void. Any law which 
restricts or abridges the freedom of 
speech of an individual or of the Press 
—fresdom of the Press is only an 
extension of the principle of freedom 
of speech of an individual—is in¬ 
consistent with Section 8 and is, there¬ 
fore, void. Therefore, we are not 
justified in having in one provision of 
the Constitution a guarantee of the 
right of freedom of speech and by 
another take way the same provision 
by any subterfuge.” 

The President, Dr. Raiendra Prasad, 
asked whether the Drafting Committee 
was prepared to reconsider the question. 

Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, a. 
member of the Drafting Committee,, 
said that some of the members of the 
Drafting Committee were quite clear 
that there was no substance in the 
point of order. Ultimately, the question 
whether there was substance in the 
point of order or not had to be decided 
by the President. What the Drafting 
Committee or any individual member 
could do was to assist the President in 
arriving at a conclusion with regard to> 
the point of order. The Drafting 
Committee had come to the conclusion 
that having regard to the wide inter¬ 
provincial circulation of newspapers, it 
could agree to the matter being trans¬ 
ferred to the Central List. 
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The President: Have you also con¬ 
sidered the question whether it does 
not offend against Article 13? 

Dr. Ambedkar: We have some views 
to submit on that point. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa said that Mr. 
Gupta’s point of order had no subs¬ 
tance. Newspapers paid taxes on in¬ 
come. No one could say that because 
of the provision guaranteeing freedom 
of speech and expression, newspapers 
should not be taxed at all. The tax 
which would be levied under Mr. 
Goenka’s amendment would be a tax 
on newspapers and not on any articles 
or editorials they might contain. He 
characterised Mr. Gupta’s point of 
order as “a very narrow interpreta¬ 
tion” and said that if it was upheld, 
no one knew where it would lead to. 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, supporting Mr. 
Gupta, said that Mr. Sidhwa s inter¬ 
pretation was a very narrow one. It 
was perfectly within the right of the 
President to declare that a provision 
like that would fetter freedom of 
speech and expression. 

Mr. Naziruddin Ahmed, supporting 
Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, said that the 
whole question revolved on the point 
whether taxes on newspapers consti¬ 
tuted an attempt to affect the freedom 
of opinion and expression guaranteed 
under Article 13 (fundamental rights). 
It might be argued that taxes did not 
affect freedom of expression because 
they would be merely realisation of 
a certain amount of money from the 
Press. This was the exact question 
which came before the United States 
Court which ruled that the taxes 
amounted to denying the right of free¬ 
dom of opinion. It also held that “it 
is a deliberate and calculated device 
in the guise of a tax to limit the circu¬ 
lation of opinions and expressions to 
the public which is entitled to get 
them by virtue of the fundamental 
rights”. 

The President: “Supposing there is 
no intention of controlling or curtail¬ 
ing the freedom of expression, then 
the tax need not be held ultra vires .” 

Mr. Naziruddin Ahmed contended 
that the question of intention was not 
at all involved but the effect of the tax 
would be the stepping down of the 
circulation of newspapers. 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

Dr. Ambedkar, in reply to the point 
of order, said that it was not, quite 


clear from the particulars given of the 
Louisiana case what the nature of the 
tax which was called in question was 
or the severity of it. 

Apart from the levy of tax, the 
severity of it would be, in his judgment, 
an element for considering whether the 
tax was ultra vires or not. There was 
no reference in the judgment to these 
important facts. He was, therefore, 
not prepared to go by that judgment. 

Proceeding along other lines of argu¬ 
ment which, he held, were “substan¬ 
tial and not open to any criticism”. 
Dr. Ambedkar said that notwithstand¬ 
ing the constitutional guarantees which 
the constitution of the United States 
had given to the people, the United 
States Supreme Court itself had held 
that these fundamental rights gua¬ 
ranteed by the constitution were not 
absolute and that the Congress of the 
United States had, notwithstanding 
the language used in the constitution, 
the right to put reasonable restrictions 
on those fundamental rights. 

Recalling his opening speech when 
he presented the draft constitution to 
the Constituent Assembly, Dr. Ambed¬ 
kar reminded the House that he de¬ 
voted a considerable part of his speech 
to the consideration of the matter 
because he had noticed some criticisms 
in the papers and public utterances 
that it was contended that the funda¬ 
mental rights were of no value at all 
because they were subject to various 
restrictions as embodied in sub-clauses 
in Article 13. He had examined the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States because the fundamental 
rights were enunciated in the consti¬ 
tution of the United States in absolute 
terms and it should not be open to the 
Supreme Court to limit those provisions. 
To his surprise, the United States 
Supreme Court took a “very sane 
attitude” holding that, “the funda¬ 
mental rights, however fundamental 
they may be, cannot be considered as 
absolute rights. They must be sub¬ 
jected to certain limitations.” 

Quoting a ruling of the U.S. Sup¬ 
reme Court in a case in which freedom 
of speech was involved, Dr. Ambedkar 
said that the freedom of speech and 
the Press provided in the Constitution 
did not confer an absolute right to 
speak without responsibility or an un¬ 
restricted and unbridled licence to use 
any language. It would mean abuse 
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of freedom. He said that even in the 
United States it was an acknowledged 
proposition that there must be some 
limitation upon the fundamental rights. 
“Therefore, in so far as this entry 
dealing with the tax on advertisement 
is concerned, it cannot be questioned 
as an entry which is ultra vires of this 
House because it is going to put some 
kind of limitation upon the freedom of 
the Press, if it is acted upon by the 
Central Government or the Provincial 
Governments. I entirely refute the 
suggestion that any tax levied under 
the head advertisement is ultra vires 
because it will be in conflict with 
Article 13”. 

Dr. Ambedkar, however, agreed that 
if a tax was of a severe nature with 
the result it would wipe out altogether 
a newspaper, such exercise of taxation 
power would be ultra vires because it 
would completely wine out freedom of 
speech and expression guaranteed in 
the constitution. In so far as the 
taxation imposed on advertisement was 
of a reasonable nature and was not 
discriminatory in the sense it was not 
confined to newspapers but covered all 
forms of advertisements, he could not 
understand how it violated Article 13. 
•‘Any argument which goes to the limit 
of saying that anything which affects 
the newspapers or any aspects of the 
newspapers would be ultra vires is an 
argument which I am not prepared to 
accept and I hope the House will not 
accept.” It was quite true that in view 
of certain circumstances which had 
come to the surface in certain pro¬ 
vinces it might be necessary to trans¬ 
fer this particular entry regarding 
newspapers to list No. I (Union List), 
II cr III. That was a matter not of 
constitutional law but a matter of 
policy. 

The House had perfect liberty to de¬ 
cide the question. It depended upon 
the confidence it had in the Centre or 
the Provinces. He would, however, 
repudiate any suggestion that the House 
had its hands tied down by reason of 
Article 13 and that it could not do any¬ 
thing in regard to the imposing of any 
tax on advertisement. It seemed to 
him that those who were interested in 
the newspapers were now trying to get 
complete immunity from any kind of 
taxes that might be levied by the 
provinces. 


Mr. Goenka wanted that the Entry 
should be transferred to the Central 
List. In doing that, Mr. Goenka had 
done something which the Drafting 
Committee itself had not done. Its 
newspaper entry was not connected 
with taxation. The entry regarding 
newspapers was mentioned in the first 
part of the entries, namely. Legislative 
and not taxation. The amendment 
moved by Mr. Goenka had done the 
worst as he had placed the newspapers 
in that part of the List which dealt 
with taxation. It would be open now 
for the Centre to levy a tax on news¬ 
papers. “I do not like newspapers’* 
remarked Dr. Ambedkar and added, 
“I do not like to injure them or pro¬ 
tect them; I would like to point out 
what would happen to them if the 
Entry is allowed like that.” 

There was an amendment, he said, 
standing in the name of Mr. Jhunjun- 
wala who wanted to get the newspapers 
out of the Sales Tax Act of the 
provinces. Dr. Ambedkar did not know 
whether the provinces would agree to 
an important part of their base of 
taxation as the newspapers being 
eliminated from the field of provincial 
taxation. There was a convention that 
in all financial matters, the Drafting 
Committee should consult the Finance 
Ministry and the Provincial Finance 
Ministers. It was not possible for the 
Drafting Committee, therefore, to say 
whe f her they would accept the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Jhunjunwala or no. 

If the entry was transferred to the 
Central list, then the Centre could levy 
a tax on newspapers as manufacture. 
It was entitled to levy excise duty. It 
would be difficult for the newspapers to 
escape taxes. All these things had to 
be taken into consideration. There was 
no bar to the House considering any 
kind of limitation notwithstanding that 
it had passed Article 13. The proposi¬ 
tion that had been sought to debar the 
House was a “very dangerous one”. It 
would eliminate the Central power of 
taxation. Article 24 (compulsory- 
acquisition of property) could not be 
there in the constitution. Many other 
complications would arise if they mere¬ 
ly held that because fundamental 
rights were guaranteed, taxation power 
could not therefore be exercised as that 
would result in a limitation on those* 
rights. It was too large a proposition 
and it should not be accepted. 
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INTERPRETATION OF ARTICLE 13 

Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, 
endorsing the views of Dr. Ambedkar, 
said that it was the “most dangerous 
doctrine” to interpret Article 13 to the 
effect that none of the subjects refer¬ 
red to were to be subjected to any 
kind of taxation. He referred to other 
rights than the freedom of speech and 
expression, namely, the right to “ac¬ 
quire, hold and dispose of property”, to 
“practise any profession or to carry on 
any occupation, trade or business”. If 
the doctrine as suggested by the mover 
of the point was accepted, then no 
kind of taxes which would operate 
upon property, trade or business or 
profession could be levied. He did not 
think any court would be so foolish as 
to hold that doctrine. The taxation 
provisions should not be mixed up w T ith 
provisions guaranteeing fundamental 
rights. It was impossible to subscribe 
to the proposition at all and if it was 
accepted the State could not function. 

Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar said 
that having regard to the infancy of 
the newspaper industry in this country, 
the need for inter-provincial circula¬ 
tion and the possibility of different 
taxes being levied by different pro¬ 
vinces, there was justice in the claim 
for the removal of the forum of tax to 
the Central List. He agreed in that 
respect but to hold that opinion did 
not mean giving a carte blanche to the 
newspapers that while every profession 
and industry could be taxed news¬ 
papers should not be taxed. The House 
would be taking a dangerous step—a 
step fraught with serious troubles—if 
it accepted the principle that every 
item mentioned in the Fundamental 
Rights was exempt from taxation. 

PRESIDENT’S RULING 

The President, giving his ruling on 
September 3, overruled the point of 
order raised by Mr. Deshbandhu 
Gupta. 

The President said that the question 
had been raised whether an entry in 
List I (Union List) of Schedule 7 
to the following effect was in order, 
namely: taxes on newspapers, includ¬ 
ing advertisements published therein. 

It had been argued that this entry, 
being inconsistent with Article 13, 
which laid down that all citizens should 
have the right to freedom of speech 
and expression, was out of order. 


It was argued that the only limita¬ 
tion on this Fundamental Right was 
the one laid down in Clause 2 of 
Article 13 (law relating to libel, slan¬ 
der, defamation, etc.) and the proposed 
entry, not coming under that, was out 
of order. 

Reliance had been placed in support 
of this view on the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
(State of Louisiana versus American 
Press Company, Inc.) which laid down 
that an act of that legislature of 
Louisiana, levying a licence tax of two 
per cent of the gross receipts of , 
revenue obtained by newspapers and * 
periodical publications having a circu¬ 
lation of more than 20,000 copies per 
week was invalid as violating the 
Federal Constitution and abridging the 
freedom of the press. 

“The question which I have to de¬ 
cide”, said Dr. Rajendra Prasad, “is 
whether an entry in Schedule 7, 
List I (Union List) or for that mat¬ 
ter in any of the lists of the nature 
mentioned above is in order. Iam not 
concerned with the question as to 
whether a particular legislation based 
on that entry is ultra vires as violating 
the rights given in Section 13. That 
will be a matter for the courts to 
decide. 

“The entry proposed only gives the 
right to the Union Legislature to im¬ 
pose tax on newspapers, including ad¬ 
vertisements published therein. Article 
13 does not lay down anywhere that 
newspapers including advertisements 
published therein, shall not be taxed. 
The entry, therefore, appears to be not 
inconsistent with Article 13. Provision 
for taxation has to be considered inde¬ 
pendently and on its merits, apart 
from the question of fundamental 
right to speech and expression.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that even 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, on which reliance 
had been placed, did not exclude all 
taxation. It expressly laid down, “It is 
not intended by anything we have said 
to suggest that the owners of news¬ 
papers are immune from any of the 
ordinary forms of taxation for support 
of the Government. But this is not an 
ordinary form of tax, but one single 
in kind, with a long history of hostile 
misuse against the freedom of the 
press.” 
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Further, the judgment said, “The tax 
here involved is bad not because it 
takes money from the pockets of the 
appellees. If that were all, a wholly 
different question would be presented. 
It is bad because, in the light of its his¬ 
tory and of its present setting, it is 
seen to be a deliberate and calculated 
device in the guise of a tax to limit 
the oirculation of opinion to which the 
public is entitled in virtue of the con¬ 
stitutional guarantees.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad continued: “The 
particular tax (referred to in the 
Supreme Court judgment) was levied 
on papers having a circulation of more 
than 20,000 copies per week. There was 
competition between such papers and 
others having a smaller circulation and 
the judges held that this discrimination 
against newspapers having a circula¬ 
tion of more than twenty thousand 
operated as a restraint in a double 
sense. First, its effect was to curtail 
the amount of revenue, and second, its 
direct tendency was to restrict circula¬ 
tion. It will be a question in any par¬ 
ticular case, if it arises, to be decided 
whether a particular tax operates as a 
curtailment of'the right of freedom of 
speech and expression. It cannot be 
laid down that there should be no tax 
on newspapers or advertisements pub¬ 
lished therein. The entry as proposed 
is, therefore, in order.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad then suggested 
that the House should consider the 
amendment given notice of by Mr. 
Ramanath Goenka and others for a 
new entry 88-A in the Union List. 

AMENDMENT MOVED 

A discussion followed as to whether 
the amendment should be taken up 
immediately or whether it should be 
held over for consideration by the 
Drafting Committee. Dr; Ambedkar 
stated that he was prepared to accept 
the amendment as it stood for the 
inclusion of a new entry, 88-A, in the 
Union List (“Taxes on the sale or 
purchase of newspapers and advertise¬ 
ments published therein.”). 

The amendment was formally moved 
by Mr. V. I. Munuswami Pillai. 

Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta pointed out 
that the previous day the House had 
held over Entry 58 in the State List, 
because an amendment had been 
given notice of by over 100 members 
seeking to exclude newspapers from 


provincial taxation in respect of 
sales of goods and advertisements. 
The President himself had suggested 
that it should be held over, because he 
was not ready with the ruling. 
Mr. Gupta urged that both the pro¬ 
positions should be taken together. 

Dr. Ambedkar stated that they did 
not go together at all. Voting on the 
first amendment would not be incon¬ 
sistent with the voting on the other 
amendment. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad: The con¬ 
sideration of your amendment regard¬ 
ing Entry 58 in the State List was held 
over because of this amendment. If 
the amendment now moved by Mr. 
Munuswami Pillai is accepted, then the 
amendment (to Entry 58 in the State 
List for exemption of newspapers from 
sales-tax and advertisement tax) will 
be out of order. 

Dr. Ambedkar said there were two 
propositions before the House. The 
first was that List I should be 
expanded by the addition of a new 
entry to be called 88-A. Then there 
was another amendment seeking to 
amend Entry 58 in List I, which 
dealt with sales-tax. That amendment 
was that “goods” should be qualified 
so as to exclude newspapers. It was 
quite an independent thing. That 
would be dealt with on its own merits. 
The immediate question w'as whether 
List I should be expanded by the 
addition of Entry 88-A. On that point, 
he said, he was quite clear. 

Mr. Ramanath Goenka: “My point is 
this. We have proposed an Entry in 
List I that all taxes on newspapers in¬ 
cluding advertisements therein should 
be transferred to List I and that the 
Provinces should not have the autho¬ 
rity to levy a tax on newspapers. There¬ 
fore the amendment in E-58 is a con¬ 
sequential amendment to the entry in 
List I. Both these will have to be taken 
together and a decision taken.” 

Mr. Goenka suggested that the 
amendment to Entry 58 might be 
taken up first and then the amend¬ 
ment to Entry 88-A in the Union List. 
He explained that their stand was that 
the whole power of taxation of news¬ 
papers should be transferred from the 
Provinces to the Centre. 

Dr. Ambedkar, however, observed 
that while he had a mandate to accept 
(Entry 88-A: “Taxes on the sale or 
purchase of newspapers and advertise- 
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ments published therein”) he had no 
mandate to accept the amendment to 
Entry 58 (in the State List). 

On the President’s suggestion, tne 
Assembly agreed to take up the matter 
on a later date. 

When the Assembly met on Septem¬ 
ber 9. Dr. Ambedkar moved a compro¬ 
mise amendment in regard to taxation 
of newspapers. The amendment pro¬ 
posed the inclusion of a new entry in 
the Union List of legislative powers, 
Entry 88-A: “Taxes on the sale or 
purchase of newspapers and advertise¬ 
ments published therein.” and an 
amendment to Entry 58 in the State 
List as follows: Entry 58. “Taxes 
on the sale or purchase of goods other 
than newspapers.” 58-A. “Taxes on 
advertisements other than advertise¬ 
ments published in the newspapers.” 

Dr. Ambedkar, in moving the 
amendments, referred to the debate 
that took place the previous week on 
this issue and said that the Drafting 
Committee now proposed that the taxes 
on newspapers and advertisements 
should be in List I. The other amend¬ 
ments were consequential ones. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa moved an 
amendment which sought to place 
taxes on newspaper advertisements in 
the Union List while the tax on news¬ 
paper sales or purchases would con¬ 
tinue to be in the State last. 

Mr. Sidhwa said that on the pre¬ 
vious occasion, Dr. Ambedkar had 
stated that in no circumstances would 
he agree to the transfer of the entry on 
sales-tax on newspapers to the Central 
List. While Dr. Ambedkar had the 
right to change his views, he should 
enlighten the House about the reasons 
for the change. 

Mr. Sidhwa was in favour of bring¬ 
ing the whole field of sales-tax into 
the Central List. But he was opposed 
to making “an invidious distinction” 
and bringing one commodity alone into 
the Central List. 

Mr. Sidhwa said that he was in 
favour of not imposing any tax on 
newspapers in view of the contribution 
of the nationalist newspapers to the 
freedom struggle. Eighty per cent of 
the papers were smaller papers who 
were struggling for their existence. He 
did not mind if the 20 per cent who 
were making money benefited by 
this. But if an exemption was to be 


made, Mr. Sidhwa said, it should be 
done “by the front door”. 

Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, supporting: 
the amendments moved by Dr. Anibed- 
kar, said that he had failed to under¬ 
stand the arguments of Mr. Sidhwa 
as to why he was not prepared to 
make any distinction in the case of 
newspapers. 

Mr. Gupta said that newspapers 
were different from other industries. 
“They have a mission to perform. 
Newspapers in India have to perform 
an onerous duty and a public service 
wnieh is very essential for a democfW ’ 
tic form of Government.” Their whole 
argument was that if taxes were at all 
to be imposed on newspapers, that 
should be done by the Centre. In 
tneir agreeing to the entry being 
brought to the Union List it should not 
be taken for granted that he or his. 
friends in the Press were in any way 
agreeable or committed to the imposi¬ 
tion of taxes on newspapers. 

So far only Bombay and Madras 
Provinces had exercised that right of 
taxation. The vast majority of the 
newspapers were still untouched. The 
reason why they had all agreed to put 
taxes on newspapers in the Central List 
and even take the risk of the Centre 
imposing a sales-tax on all cf them 
was because they had faith in the 
collective wisdom of the country and 
Parliament. They had agreed to it as 
a “lesser evil”. 

Mr. Gupta said that it was true that 
a small number of newspapers were 
“rolling in wealth”. “But if there is 
to be any hope of independent jour¬ 
nalism existing in this country, it 
would only be if we leave newspapers 
alone and we do not impose any dis¬ 
criminatory taxes. Otherwise, we will 
be paving the way for the transfer of 
the small newspapers, who have been 
struggling all along, into the hands of 
the capitalist chains.” Mr. Gupta said 
the Searchlight, which had been start¬ 
ed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, had joined 
a newspaper chain. Other newspapers 
had also similarly joined chains. 

Dr. Prasad at this stage intervened 
and said the House was only discuss¬ 
ing the entry and not the question of 
taxation of newspapers. 

Mr. Gupta, continuing, said any step 
which would weaken the Press would 
be calculated to harm the democratic 
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form of Government and the very free¬ 
dom of the country. He reminded the 
House that in 1942, 96 out of 142 news¬ 
papers voluntarily closed down. The 
House would be surprised to learn that 
even some newspapers which had 
closed down in 1942 were still being 
discriminated against in the matter of 
Government advertisements, while the 
papers which had been enjoying these 
privileges in those days continued to 
do so even today. 

Referring to the Madras and Bombay 
Bills for taxes on advertisements, Mr. 
Gupta said that the gross revenues from 
advertisements were taxed. The Madras 
Bill, in addition, gave the power to the 
Government to exempt certain news¬ 
papers. 

Mr. Gupta said he hoped that when 
a decision was taken by the House or 
the future Parliament about taxing 
newspapers, it would be borne in mind 
that the existence of a strong and 
vigorous Press in India v as very essen¬ 
tial and anything done to weaken that 
Press would result in weakening the 
democratic form of Government and 
the people. 

Mr. N. G. Ranga said he was very 
glad indeed that this entry had been 
made in the Constitution. He would 
have been gladder if it had been placed 
in the Concurrent List so that, it 
would have been open to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments as well as the 
Central Government to deal with these 
people.” Since the last war, said Mr. 
Ranga, mcst of the newspapers had 
come to make huge profits and many 
of them had come to be included in a 
series of “chains”. They should be 
made to contribute to the coffers of 
the State. It was high time that “our 
politicians and our legislators asserted 
themselves.” As regards the argument 
that newspapers should not be taxed 
because they served the national inter¬ 
est, Mr. Ranga said, “Otherwise they 
would not be here at all. They would 
be prohibited just as arrack and spirits 
are prohibited. It is because they serve 
a useful purpose that they ore allowed 
to carry on their trade, and as long as 
they are allowed to carry on their trade, 
they should be treated in the same way 
as all other trades. Let them not ask 
for any special privilege. Lala Desh- 
bandhu Gupta and others have been 
very eloquent about the contribution 
made by the newspapers during the 


national struggle. All glory to them. 
But that is no reason why the profits 
they are making today should not be 
touched by the State.” 

President Rajendra Prasad: “We are 
not discussing any proposal for taxa¬ 
tion. We are only discussing an entry 
in the constitution.” 

Mr. Ramanath Goenka said: “I am 
not at all proud of the fact that this 
entry is placed in the Central List. This 
tax has been condemned as early as 
150 years ago in all the advanced 
democracies of the world. I am really 
ashamed that such an entry should 
find a place in the constitution of this 
country. There is no constitution in 
the world where such an entry relating 
to tax on newspapers exists. This is 
the only country where we have it. 
As a matter of compromise we had to 
agree to it. I hope and trust that the 
Central Government will not resort to 
this tax.” 

Newspapers, said Mr. Goenka, were 
there to serve the public and give them 
a free flow of information. If they 
made profits they might be taxed. In 
fact he would go so far as to say that 
if any newspaper made profits exceed¬ 
ing three per cent, the rest of the 
profits should be appropriated by the 
State. Pew realised that the cost of 
the newsprint used in the production 
of a newspaper was equal to the net 
return on its sale. Therefore the gross 
revenue of a newspaper was only the 
advertisement revenue and if the State 
took away five, fifteen or twenty per 
cent of the gross revenue, Indian news¬ 
papers would never be able to reach the 
standard of excellence attained by 
newspapers in the more advanced 
countries. “Do you want your paper 
to be some sort of a rag produced in 
this country?”, he asked. 

Dr. Ambedkar then replied to the 
debate. 

Replying to the criticism that he had 
been “inconsistent,” he said, “I said in 
the course of the debate that took place 
last time over this matter that news¬ 
papers were very intimately connected 
witn Article 13 which deals with Funda¬ 
mental Rights. Therefore, in making 
any provision with regard to news¬ 
papers, that is a matter which has to 
be borne in mind. The second thing is 
that, so far as any regulation of Funda¬ 
mental Rights is concerned, under 
Article 27 of the Constitution, which we 
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have already passed, we have left all 
matter of legislation to Parliament and 
we have not left any power with the 
States. It, therefore, appeared to me 
and also to the Drafting Committee 
that in view of these considerations, 
it was only a natural corollary that 
newspapers for the purpose of taxation 
should also come under the authority 
of the Centre.” 

Dr. Ambedkar said in view of the 
fact that newspapers were connected 
with Fundamental Rights, namely, the 
right of freedom of expression, it was 
desirable that any imposition that was 
levied upon them should be uniform and 
not vary from Province to Province. 
Such uniformity could be obtained only 
if the matter was left to Parliament. 

Tne only question for consideration 


that arose was whether by making this; 
transfer from List II to List I, the 
finances of the Provinces would be 
injured. The proposed provision en¬ 
sured that no financial injury would be 
done to them. 

Mr. Sidhwa’s amendment was lost 
and Dr. Ambedkar’s amendments were 
carried. 

The House carried out a consequen¬ 
tial amendment to Article 250, relating 
to taxes to be levied and collected by 
the Government of India but assigned 
to States. The following sub-clause 
was added to “taxes other than stamp 
duties on transactions in Stock Ex¬ 
changes and futures markets”: “taxes 
on the sale or purchase of newspapers 
and on advertisements published 
therein”. 


U. S. EDITORS’ CODE FOR NEWSPAPERS 


The following seven Canons of Journa¬ 
lism were adopted by the American 
Society of Newspapers on April 28, 1923, 
and during the subsequent quarter of a 
century have been endorsed by many 
State newspaper editors’ associations and 
groups of Journalists: 

The primary function of newspapers is 
to communicate to the human race what 
its members do, feel and think. Journa¬ 
lism, therefore, demands of its practi¬ 
tioners the widest range of Intelligence, 
of knowledge and of experience, as well 
as natural and trained powers of obser¬ 
vation and reasoning. To its opportunities 
as a chronicle are indissolubly linked its 
obligations as teacher and interpreter. 

To the end of finding some means of 
codifying sound practice and Just aspira¬ 
tions of American Journalism, these 
canons are set forth: 

(1) Responsibility.—The right of a 
newspaper to attract and hold readers is 
restricted by nothing but considerations 
of public welfare. The use a r-ewspaper 
makes of the share of public attention it 
gains serves to determine its sense of res¬ 
ponsibility which it shares with every 
member of its staff. A Journalist who 
uses his power for any selfish or other¬ 
wise unworthy purpose is faithless to a 
high trust. 

(2) Freedom of the Press.—Freedom of 
the press is to be guarded as a vital of 
mankind. It is the unquestionable right 
by law, including the wisdom of any 
restrictive statute. To its privileges under 
the freedom of American institutions are 
inseparably Joined its responsibilities for 
an intelligent fidelity to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

(3) Independence.—Freedom from all 
-obligations except that of fidelity to the 
public interest is vital. 

(4) Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy.— 
-Good faith with reader is the founda¬ 
tion of all Journalism worthy of the 
name. 


A. By ev ry consideration of good faith, 
a newspaper is constrained to be truth¬ 
ful. It is not to be excused for lack of 
thoroughness, or accuracy within its 
control, or failure to obtain command of 
these essential qualities. 

B. Headlines should be fully warranted 
by the contents of the articles which they 
surmount. 

(5) Impartiality.—Sound practice makes 
clear distinction between news reports 
and expressions of opinion. News reports 
should be free from opinion or bias of 
any kind. This rule does not apply to 
so-called special articles, unmistakably 
devoted to advocacy or characterized by 
a signature authorizing the writer's own 
conclusions and interpretations. 

(6) Fairplay.—A newspaper should not 
publish unofficial charges affecting repu¬ 
tation or moral character, without 
opportunity given to the accused to be 
heard; right practice demands the giving 
of such opportunity in all cases of serious 
accusation outside Judicial proceedings. 

A. A newspaper should not invade rights 
of private feelings without sure warrant 
of public right as distinguished from 
public curiosity. 

B. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, 
of a newspaper to make prompt and 
complete correction of its own serious 
mistakes of fact or opinion, whatever 
be their origin. 

(7) Decency.—A newspaper cannot 
escape conviction of insincerity if, while 
professing high moral purpose, it supplies 
incentive to base conduct, such as are 
to be found in details of crime and vice, 
publication of which is not demonstrably 
for the general good. Lacking authority 
to enforce its canons, the Journalism here 
represented can but express the hope 
that deliberate pandering to vicious ins¬ 
tincts will encounter effective public 
disapproval or yield to the Influence of 
a preponderant professional condemna¬ 
tion. 
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EDITORS* CONFERENCE 



T HE All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference held its eighth 
annual session at Bangalore on 
May 16, 1949, with Mr. C. R. Srini- 
vasan, Editor, “Swadesamitran”, in the 
chair. 

The conference was inaugurated by 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Governor- 
General of India, who called upon 
Indian newspapers to have as their 
motto, “Love and help one another.” 
Newspapers, he said, could not claim to 
serve India well unless they promoted 
in some way or other goodwill and 
good understanding among the various 
sections of the people. He claimed 
that in India, newspapers enjoyed the 
greatest amount of liberty, as could be 
evidenced by what was published in 
the papers on any one day. 

Mr. D. V. Gundappa, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, listed three 
things as the most urgent requirements 
of the Press in India and Mysore: an 
apparatus of correction for the profes¬ 
sion from within itself, a school for new 
entrants to the profession, and an 
agency to harmonise relations between 
the Press and the Government. In 
place of the present system of Press 
Advisory Committees, he suggested a 
Board consisting of the Speaker or 
President of the local legislature, who 
would be its Chairman, a member 
nominated by the Government, and a 
representative of the A.-I.N.E.C. 

In his presidential address, Mr. C. 

R. Srinivasan said that “with the 
battle of freedom won, the Press in 
India must now settle down to the 
standards and expectations of its 
counterparts in free countries.” There 
was, he said, a great circulation poten¬ 
tial awaiting to be tapped. As against 
a total circulation of dailies and perio¬ 
dicals of 100 millions a day in the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, the total circulation of all 
Indian dailies and periodicals was esti¬ 
mated at 3.5 million in 3947. 
Newspapers had yet to reach 'the 


masses and that called for changes in 
editorial practices as well as improve¬ 
ment in the salaries and service con¬ 
ditions of journalists. 

On the relations of the Press with 
the Government, the President said 
that while the Press would back the 
Government in all its efforts to control 
disruptive forces, it could not be ex¬ 
pected to ditto every action of the 
Government. The Press had a duty 
to criticise, but it claimed no more 
privileges than were extended to the 
Press in all free countries. Turning 
to the “yellow press”, Mr. Srinivasan 
said that “where they offend public 
decency, create communal discord, and 
corrupt public morals, the strong arm 
of the law must assert itself and the 
responsible section of the Press will 
support the action of the Government. 
But a really long-term remedy for the 
avoidance of this evil crop is to 
strengthen the responsible section of 
the Press”. Mr. Srinivasan criticised 
in this connection the levy of sales tax 
on newspapers and the application of 
the Shop Assistants Act to newspapers. 

Mr. Srinivasan concluded with a 
reference to the Press Trust of India* 
which he said was “well set to make 
the adventure a success.” 

TAXES ON PAPERS CONDEMNED 
Reassembling on May 17, the Con¬ 
ference passed a resolution emphati¬ 
cally protesting against the attempt to 
tax newspapers and requesting the 
Provincial Governments to abandon 
such taxes. The resolution stated: 

“The A.-I.N.E.C. has noted with 
grave concern the tendency of Provin¬ 
cial Governments to seek to augment 
their resources by imposing taxes on 
newspapers on circulation and adver¬ 
tisements. Government the world 
over, did not levy taxes unless for 
good and sufficient reasons. News¬ 
papers are recognised as performing a 
fundamental public service infeducat- 




ing the electorate in a democratic set¬ 
up and any tax on the newspaper 
industry is essentially a tax on know¬ 
ledge. The sales tax machinery should 
not be applied to newspapers as the 
tax cannot be passed on to the con¬ 
sumers if it is based on circulation. 
Besides, the incidence of the tax 
operates unevenly between big and 
small newspapers and is calculated to 
strangle new enterprise in a field 
which it is to the interest of the Gov¬ 
ernment to stimulate and sustain. The 
Advertisement Tax, even if it is 
interpreted as a sales tax which might 
be passed on to the advertiser, seri¬ 
ously affects the economy of news¬ 
papers, which is largely based on ad¬ 
vertisement revenue if copies of news¬ 
papers are to be made available at pre¬ 
sent prices to the reading public. In 
the circumstances, the A.-I.N.E.C. 
enters an emphatic protest against the 
attempt to tax newspapers and re¬ 
quests the Governments of the Pro¬ 
vinces to abandon these taxes/’ 

The Conference appointed a sub¬ 
committee consisting of Messrs. A. D. 
Mani, K. P. Narayanan and P. D. 
Dhawale to prepare a scheme for the 
establishment of an All-India Institute 
of Journalism for higher training to 
journalists and submit its report to the 
Standing Committee within three 
months. 


SERVICE CONDITIONS 

By another resolution the Conference 
directed the Secretary of the 
A.-I.N.E.C. to collect information 
from member newspapers relating to 
the service conditions and staff emolu¬ 
ments and place them before the next 
meeting of the Standing Committee to 
enable them to make recommendations 
to members and the standards to be 
maintained in these respects taking 
note of the suggestions made in the 
presidential address of Mr. C. R. Sri- 
nivasan and Journalists' Associations 
in the country. 

The Conference, while claiming the 
fullest latitude of discussion to the 
Press in all matters of public interest, 
viewed with grave concern the growing 
tendency among certain sections of the 
Press to overstep the bounds of legiti¬ 
mate criticism and to indulge in 
scurrilous and offensive language, 
thereby lowering the readers’ taste and 
corrupting the public mind. 


The Conference also noted with great 
regret that “there are sections of the 
Press which indulge in gross distortion 
of facts and deliberate suppression of 
news. It, therefore, called upon the 
Standing Committee and its provincial 
branches and Press Advisory Commit¬ 
tees to pay special attention to this pro¬ 
blem and take all the necessary steps 
to check such tendencies and to uphold 
the prestige and honour oi the journa¬ 
listic profession.” 

PRESS FREEDOM 

The Conference noted with satisfac¬ 
tion that the political developments 
following the attainment of national 
freedom had resulted in the introduc¬ 
tion of popular Governments in the 
States and the establishment of a 
democratic regime. The Conference 
expressed the hope that the new Gov¬ 
ernments in the States would in their 
relations with the Press, make use of 
the v consultative machinery and follow 
the procedure and conditions set up 
on the Provinces for safeguarding the 
legitimate rights of the Press. 

The Conference amended its consti¬ 
tution so as to include newspapers 
published in Indian States territories 
as members of the A.-I.N.E.C. Hither¬ 
to newspapers and periodicals publish¬ 
ed in Indian States were not eligible 
to become members of the A.-I.N E.C. 

The Conference was of the view that 
the recommendations of the Press 
Laws Enquiry Committee went a long 
way in meeting several of the demands 
made on behalf of the Press, but did 
not ensure that freedom from statutory 
and administrative control which was 
due to a free Press in a democratic 
State. The Conference urged upon the 
Governments to implement the recom¬ 
mendations already made and get into 
consultation with the representatives of 
the Standing Committee in respect of 
the other matters outstanding. 

The Conference noted with dis¬ 
appointment that the working of the 
consultative machinery had not been 
uniformly successful in all Provinces. 
It therefore appealed to the Press and 
the Provincial Governments to co¬ 
operate in establishing advisory com¬ 
mittees where they did not exist at 
present and to ensure effective service 
where they did not function at present. 

The Conference noted with surprise 
and regretted the tendency of the 
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Governments (Central and Provincial) 
to withhold Government advertisements 
from newspapers against whom action 
had been taken under the Indian 
Press Act or Public Security legislation. 
Such withholding of Government 
advertisements was an abuse of execu¬ 
tive power and constituted an extra¬ 
judicial and additional punishment for 
the newspapers concerned. The Con¬ 
ference expressed the hope that in 
deciding their publicity campaigns, the 
Governments would be guided solely 
by the advertising value of the publica¬ 
tions concerned. 

CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT 

The Conference was of the opinion 
that steps should be taken immediately 
to draw up a Code of professional con¬ 
duct for journalists and to devise a 
suitable machinery to deal with brea¬ 
ches of the Code. The Conference 
appointed a sub-committee consisting 
of Messrs. C. R. Srinivasan, Sen, 
Devadas Gandhi and A. D. Mani 
(convener) to go into the matter with 
instructions to submit its report by 
September 1, 1949. The Conference 
authorised the Standing Committee of 
the A.-I.N.E.C. to take appropriate 
action on the report. 

The Conference also appointed a sub¬ 
committee consisting of Messrs. Qesh- 
bandhu Gupta, Ramanath Goenka, 
Suresh Mazumdar and K. Srinivasan. 
Secretary, to meet the President of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly and 
the Drafting Committee to impress on 
them the need to meet the demands of 
the Press. 

The Conference welcomed the elec¬ 
tion of Mr. Devadas Gandhi to the 
TJ.N. Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and Press and the oppor¬ 
tunity thereby afforded to the Indian 
Press to render its contribution to the 
cause entrusted to the care of the 
Sub-Commission by the U.N. 

Earlier the Conference adopted con¬ 
dolence resolutions touching the death 
of Syed Abdullah Brelvi, who was an 
unflinching fighter in the cause of the 
freedom of the Press and who had 
left to the profession a rich legacy of 
high traditions and standards, B. G. 
Horniman, K. Punniah, G. A. Nate- 
san, Syed Hussain, K. P. Khadilkar 
and Narakkal. 


The Conference revised the rates of 
subscription for membership of the 
A-I.N.E.C. as follows: For all dailies, 
Rs. 150; for a Sunday issue of a daily 
enrolled as a separate member, Rs. 100; 
for weeklies, Rs. 75. 

NEW STANDING COMMITTEE 

The Conference elected the follow¬ 
ing members to the Standing Commit¬ 
tee: Messrs. Joachim Alva, H. R. 
Moharay, Ramanath Goenka, Desh- 
bandhu Gupta, Devadas Gandhi, 
S. Sadanand, Tushar Kanti Ghosh, 
A. D. Mani, B. Sen Gupta, Sambhu 
Prasad, Kasturi Srinivasan, K. Srini¬ 
vasan, P. D. Dhapale, Suresh Mazum¬ 
dar, G. V. Krupanidhi, B. P. Misra, 
A. N. Sivaraman, H. H. Joshi, Sachin 
Sen, M. Harris and Srikanth 
Thakore. 

The Bangalore Municipal Council 
accorded a civic reception to the visiting 
editors, on May 17. 

The Standing Committee met on 
May 17 and recommended the following 
to be appointed to the Central Press 
Advisory Committee: Messrs. Devadas 
Gandhi, Deshbandhu Gupta, H. A. 
Zuberi, G. V. Krupanidhi, J. K. Cowley, 
K. Narendra, and P. D. Sharma. 

Messrs. K. Srinivasan and A.D. Mani 
were elected Secretaries and Mr. Desh¬ 
bandhu Gupta was elected Treasurer- 

TAXES ON PAPERS AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 

A joint meeting of the Executive 
Committees of the Indiah and Eastern 
Newspaper Society, the Indian Langu¬ 
age Newspapers Association and the 
Standing Committee of the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
was held on August 13 to consider the 
action to be taken in regard to the 
proposed taxes on advertisements con¬ 
templated in two provinces. 

Mr. C. R. Srinivasan explained the 
circumstances in which the Madras 
and Bombay Governments had initiat¬ 
ed the tax proposals regarding adver¬ 
tisements in newspapers and pointed 
out how the papers had been unable 
to persuade the Governments con¬ 
cerned to drop the measures. 

Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta gave an 
account of the representations made 
to the Prime Minister by a deputation 
of the Newspaper Society and the 
A-IN.E.C. 

After a general discussion it was 
agreed that the matter should be taken 
up at a higher level and that an 
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appeal should be made to the Central 
Government and the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The following resolution was passed: 

“This Joint meeting of the Executive 
Committees of the AlMLdia Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference, the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society and the 
Indian Language Newspapers’ Association 
is gravely concerned over the develop¬ 
ments which seriously threaten the free¬ 
dom of the Press in unnoticed measure 
from unsuspected quarters. The tax, on 
circulations and on advertisements, 
which some of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have imposed, or are about to 
impose, is likely seriously to impair the 
resources of the newspapers and cramp 
the quality of the service they are ex¬ 
pected to render and are anxious to 
render In serving and safeguarding the 
rights and responsibilities of the public 
in the new democratic set-up of the 
country. In the view of this Joint body, 
newspapers should be listed among the 
Central subjects so .as to remove a source 
of temptation from provincial purview; 
and to ensure that the newspaper press 
is not exposed to anv threats affecting 
its Integrity and independence from any 
quarter, this meeting uiges on the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly to guarantee the free¬ 
dom of the Press in the Constitution itself 
in explicit terms. This Joint Committee 
would commend to the notice of all 
concerned the U.S. Supreme Court Judg¬ 
ment (in the case of American Press Com¬ 
pany v. The State of Louisiana, 1936) 
which puts the whole issue in proper 
perspective and provides an unanswerable 
case for the maintenance of the freedom 
of the Press in the interests of the State. 

“This Joint meeting makes a final ap¬ 
peal to the Government of India to take 
note of the strength of legitimate feeling 
prevalent in Press circles and persuade 
the Provincial Governments to stav their 
hands and seek the full co-operation of 
newspapers In the service of the countrv.’’ 

The Constituent Assembly at its 
"September session decided to include 
taxes on newspapers and newspaper 
advertisements in the Union list of 
subjects (See section on “Press and the 
Constitution” for details of Constituent 
Assembly debate). 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

The forty-first meeting of the 
Standing Committee was held at 
Bombay on October 27, when the 
working of the Press Advisory Com¬ 
mittees in the provinces was reviewed. 

Mr. J. Natarajan reported that the 
East Punjab Press Advisory Committee 
was neither properly constituted nor 
did it function properly. An undesira¬ 
ble development in the Punjab Press 
was the controversy over the question 
of Sikhs and non-Sikhs. 

The Committee requested Mr. Nata¬ 
rajan to make an attempt on behalf 


of the Conference to get the Press 
Advisory Committee properly consti¬ 
tuted. 

Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, reporting 
on the work of the Central Press Ad¬ 
visory Committee, said that the 
Committee considered twice the pre¬ 
censorship order passed on the “Daily 
Pratap”, Delhi, by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, under the East Punjab 
Public Safety Act on August 7, 1949, 
directing the paper to submit for 
three months for scrutiny before pub¬ 
lication any communal or political 
matter other than those derived froni 
official sources or the news agencies. 
The Committee succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing the Chief Commissioner to with¬ 
draw the order. The C.P.A.C. also 
considered the disaccreditation of the 
“Blitz’s” New Delhi correspondent by 
the Government of India following 
the publication of certain reports in 
the paper, but decided to refer the 
matter to the Standing Committee, as 
under the rules the C.P.A.C. could 
not take any action. Mr. Gupta 
stated that the Government had since 
restored the accreditation of the cor¬ 
respondent and were considering 
framing a new set of rules for accre¬ 
ditation and disaccreditation and 
setting up a consultative machinery 
therefor. 

Mr. Nirmal Ghosh (Bengal) said 
that the Press in Eastern India was 
degenerating and that it was freely 
indulging in publications exciting 
provincial rivalries. A press code was 
urgently needed. 

Members suggested that the Bengal 
and Bihar branches of the A.-I.N.E.C. 
could get together and draw up a 
code to be observed by the papers in 
the two provinces. 

Speaking about the position in 
Bihar, Dr. Sachin Sen expressed 
agreement with Mr. Nirmal Ghosh 
about the Press in Eastern India,' and 
stressed the need for joint consulta¬ 
tion. He informed the Committee 
that the press facilities withdrawn 
from the “Indian Nation” and “Arya- 
varta” by the Bihar Government 
without assigning any reason and 
without consulting the Press Advisory 
Committee, had not been restored so 
far. (The two papers were removed 
from the list of “approved papers” by 
the Bihar Government on June 15, 
1949.). 
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The members suggested to the Pre¬ 
sident to visit Patna to settle the 
question. 

Mr. B. L. Sharma, Principal In¬ 
formation Officer, Government of 
India, stated that at the last meeting 
of Provincial and State Information 
Directors, the desirability of having 
consultative machinery in all provinces 
had been recognised. They had also 
agreed that the consultative machi¬ 
nery should function in all pro¬ 
vinces on some agreed orinciples. 
Uniform conventions were needed. 
The decisions taken at the meeting 
were: 1. Directors of Information 
would be asked not to attend meetings 
of Press Advisory Committees; 2. Nor¬ 
mally the A.-I.N.E.C. would be asked 
to constitute the Press Advisory 
Committees; in provinces where its 
membership was inadequate, co-opera¬ 
tion of other journalists’ associations 
might be sought. 

The President informed Mr. Sharma 
that in the constitution of PresvS Ad¬ 
visory Committees, the A.-I.N.E.C. 
always took care to see that they were 
truly representative of the local press 
and important non-members ciid find 
a place on the committees. 

Regarding the disaccreditation of the 
Delhi correspondent of the ’Blitz”, 
Mr. Sharma stated that on receipt of 
assurances in writing from the Editor 
of “Blitz”, the facilities were restored. 

The Government, he added, had re¬ 
cognised the need for a consultative 
machinery in regard to disaccredita¬ 
tion of press correspondents and had 
under active consideration a new set 
of rules, under which a panel will be 
constituted to whom all cases where 
disaccreditation was desirable would 
be referred. The Government, how¬ 
ever, would reserve to themselves 
freedom of action in cases of 
emergency. 

The meeting considered the Food 
Commissioner Mr. R. K. Path’s re¬ 
quest for the co-operation of the Press 
in the Grow-More-Food drive. Mr. 
Deshbandhu Gupta stated that the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society had decided to place one 
column a week in each member- 
paper at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment for one year to carry free 
publicity on the G.M.F. campaign. 
The members expressed themselves in 
favour of rendering whatever assis¬ 
tance newspapers could extend at the 


editorial end to publish topical news 
on the subjects of seed selection, crop 
rotation, scientific manuring, grain 
preservation, etc. 

The President was requested by the 
Committee to send a suitable reply to 
Mr. Patil and to issue an appeal 
seeking the co-operation of the mem¬ 
bers of the Conference. 

The Committee decided to request 
the members of the Inter-Dominion 
Press Consultative Committee to pre¬ 
pare a draft Press Code for the 
journalists of India and Pakistan. 

The Committee promised full sup¬ 
port in the dissemination of informa¬ 
tion about the Declaration of Human 
Rights and any other literature that 
may be issued by the Education 
Ministry to the Government of India 
relating to Human Rights on the eve 
of the Universal Declaration. 

The Committee decided to request 
the Government of India to convene 
a joint meeting of Provincial and 
State Information Ministers and the 
Standing Committee members to¬ 
gether with the convenors of the 
local Press Advisory Committees to 
lay down the scope of the consulta¬ 
tive machinery and to frame rules of 
procedure for the more effective 
functioning of the Press Advisory 
Committees. 

The Committee decided to delete the 
present list of provinces mentioned in 
its constitution and to substitute it 
with the list enumerated in the first 
schedule to the draft constitution of 
India. 

The Committee reviewed the action 
taken on the resolutions passed at the 
last annual session and requested 
Mr. A. D. Mani to expedite his re¬ 
ports on the proposal for an All-India 
Institute of Journalism and the for¬ 
mulation of a Code of Professional 
conduct for journalists. 

Subsequent to this meeting of the 
Standing Committee, the President 
undertook a tour of U.P., Bihar and 
West Bengal in December. While in 
Delhi, the President met the Prime 
Minister, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and the Information Minister and 
discussed with them the following 
points: stoppage of advertisements by 
State Governments to certain news¬ 
papers as a penal measure; freedom 
of the Press and the new constitution; 
and the desirability of a change in the 
present policy of the Government with 
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regard to the advertisements released 
by the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion and other departments vis-a-vis 
the Indian language papers; Press Ad¬ 
visory Committees. 

The President also met the East 
Punjab Premier and discussed with 
him matters concerning the East Pun¬ 
jab Press Advisory Committee. The 
E.P.P.A.C. consists of eight members 
nominated by the East Punjab Jour¬ 
nalists’ Association. The Government 
have reserved to themselves the right 
to nominate two more members if 
they feel that the Committee as nomi¬ 
nated by the E.P.J.A., does not repre¬ 
sent all interests. The Committee’s term 
is three years and it elects its own 
Chairman and Secretary. The Home 
Secretary and Superintendent, Press 
Branch, attend meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee on behalf of the Government. 
There is an emergency panel of three 
members of the Committee for con¬ 
sultation in emergent cases. The re¬ 
lations of the Committee with the 
Government have been cordial and 
its advice has generally been accepted. 

The East Punjab Premier told the 
President that he would be glad to affi- 
nate his province with the A.-I.N.E.C. 
and suggested to the President to dis¬ 
cuss the matter with Mr. A. C. Bali, 
Chairman of the E.P.P.A.C. 

On December 17, the President met 
the Premier of U.P. at Lucknow. 
Pandit Pant said he would consider it 
an honour to associate his province 
with the A.-I.N.E.C. and requested 
Mr. C. R. Srinivasan to discuss the 
matter with the local papers. Mr. 
Srinivasan met Mr. Chalapathi Rao 
and other press representatives. The 
U.P. Press Consultative Committee 
consists of 21 members, including five 
representatives of English papers, five 
Hindi papers, two Urdu papers, three 
representatives of press correspondents, 
one representative of periodicals, two 
representatives of news agencies, a 
representative of extra-local news¬ 
papers, and the Director of Informa¬ 
tion, representing the Government 
Information Department. 

At Calcutta, Mr. C. R. Srinivasan 
met representatives of the local Press 
and the West Bengal Premier. On his 
representations, the West Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment agreed to remove the restric¬ 
tions on the reporters of “The Nation" 
and “Lok-Sevak”. 


At Patna, the President met the 
local Press and the Bihar Premier. 
The Premier agreed to reinstate “The 
Indian Nation” and “Aryavarta” on 
the list of approved papers and to 
make more frequent use of the Bihar 
Press Advisory Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee was formed in October, 1947 
and had met only thrice since then. 

During the third week of February, 
1950, the President met Mr. D. K. 
Barua, Editor, “Natun Assamiya” at 
Delhi. Mr. Barua expressed the 
keenness of the Assam Press to affi¬ 
liate itself with the A.-I.N.E.C. and 
invited the President to visit Assam. 
The Assam Press Advisory Committee 
consists of eight members, including 
the Director of Publicity, who is the 
President of the Committee. 

Mr. C. R. Srinivasan met also Mr. 
A. C. Bali, of “The Tribune”, Ambala, 
President of the East Punjab Press 
Advisory Committee, who agreed to the 
following proposals: East Punjab 

newspapers will become members of 
the A.-I.N.E.C.; Mr. Bali as President 
of the East Punjab Journalists’ Asso¬ 
ciation will recommend names of 
members to be appointed to the Press 
Advisory Committee to the President, 
A.-I.N.E.C., who will nominate the 
Committee. 

The position regarding Press Ad¬ 
visory Committees in March, 1950, was 
as follows: 

The A.-I.N.E.C. has formed in the 
following States Press Advisory Com¬ 
mittees which are functioning: 
(1) Bombay, (2) Delhi, (3) Madhya 
Pradesh, (4) Madras, (5) Mysore, 
and (6) Orissa. 

There are Press Advisory Committees 
in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Assam and 
East Punjab, which have not yet been 
affiliated with the A.-I.N.E.C., but 
which are expected to do so shortly. 

The following States have Press Ad¬ 
visory Committees independent of the 
A.-I.N.E.C.: 

1. Hyderabad: The Committee 

consists of eleven members, with Mr. 
Shiv Kumar Lai, H.C.S. as Chairman, 
and Mr. Binod U. Rao as Secretary. 
There are nine other editors of pro¬ 
minent local papers on the Committee, 
including three Muslim editors and 
six Hindu editors. 

2. Madhya Bharat: There is a Com¬ 
mittee of ten presided over by Mr. 
Krishna Kant Vyas, Editor, “Nai 
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Duniya”, Indore, as President, and 
editors of Indore papers and represen¬ 
tatives of news agencies at Indore, the 
Secretary of the Madhya Bharat 
Congress Committee, the Chief Secre¬ 
tary of the Madhya Bharat Govern¬ 
ment and the Director of Information, 
among the members. Mr. B. K. 
Vafdya, U.P.I., Indore, is the Secre¬ 
tary of the Committee. 

3. Travancore & Cochin: The 
following are the members of the Press 
Advisory Board: Mr. K. Sukumaran, 
Managing Editor, “Kerala Kaumudi”, 
Trivandrum; K. C. Mammen Mappilai, 


Managing Editor, “Malayala Mano- 
rama”, Kottayam; V. Gangadharan 
Nair, Managing Editor, “Malayala 
Rajyam”, Quilon; K. M. Chacko. 
Managing Editor, “Powradhwany” 
Kottayam; K. Krishnan, Managing 
Editor, “Express”, Trichur; K. G. 
Menon, Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment (official representative) and 
K. P. Padmanabhan Tampy, Assistant 
Information Officer, Convenor. 

The total membership of the 
A.-I.N.E.C. on March 10, 1950, was 157, 
made up as follows; dailies 82; news 
agencies 6; and others 69. 


INDO-PAKISTAN EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 


T HE greatest achievement of the 
A.-I.N.E.C. during the year was 
the convening of a joint session 
of the Standing Committees of the 
Indian and Pakistan Newspaper 
Editors’ Conferences in May, 1950, at 
which agreements were reached re¬ 
garding the role of the Press in the two 
countries in promoting an atmosphere 
conducive to the implementation of the 
agreement reached between the Prime 
Ministers of the two countries on 
April 8, 1950, and in making their 
contribution to the promotion of good¬ 
will between the peoples of the two 
States. Following the disturbances in 
the two Bengals in February this year 
and the large-scale exodus of Hindus 
from East Bengal and Muslims from 
West Bengal, a crisis was developing 
in Indo-Pakistan relations. The tone 
of the Press in both countries was 
getting more and more bitter and in 
East Bengal action had been taken 
against Press correspondents from 
India and newspapers from Calcutta. 
It was against this background that 
the two Prime Ministers met at Delhi 
early in April and arrived at the 
historic agreement on April 8, which 
rescued the two countries from the 
brink of a terrible conflict and 
inaugurated a new chapter of friendly 


co-operation. Following this agree¬ 
ment, Pir Ali Mohammed Rashidi, 
President of the Pakistan Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference, suggested to the 
President of the A.-I.N.E.O. to con¬ 
vene a joint meeting of the Standing 
Committees of the two organisations 
for taking concerted action to improve 
the atmosphere generated by the Delhi 
Agreement. 

And thus for the first time since the 
partition of India, a conference of 
members of the Standing Committees 
of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference and the Pakistan News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference was held at 
New Delhi on May 4 and 5. The con* 
ference was attended by thirty editors 
from Pakistan and an equal number 
from India. 

On the opening day (May 4), the 
conference was addressed by the Presi¬ 
dents of the two editors’ organisations, 
the Indian Prime Minister, Pakistan’s 
Minister of the Interior, Mr. Shahabud- 
din, and Mr. R. R. Diwakar, Minister 
of State for Information, Government 
of India. 

PANDIT NEHRU’S APPEAL 

Pandit Nehru stressed that India and 
Pakistan were so connected geographi¬ 
cally, historically, culturally and in 
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other ways that in the natural course 
of things they should co-operate with 
each other in the fullest measure. He 
envisaged the development of a com¬ 
mon foreign and defence policy between 
them in course of time. The Prime 
Minister told the editors that their duty 
lay in the removal of difficulties in the 
way of the Press that might exist in 
India and Pakistan. They should have 
a complete system of newspaper cor¬ 
respondents and newspaper men should 
be able to go from one country to the 
other. The difficulties that had arisen 
in this regard should be removed. 
There should be a full supply of news 
and newspapers. He hoped that some 
machinery might be evolved to enable 
newspaper men from the two countries 
to meet and discuss problems jointly 
and create the atmosphere which was 
essential to the progress of both the 
countries. 

Mr. Shahabuddin expressed his 
“great happiness” at the fact that “the 
Press in India and Pakistan has risen 
to the occasion and lent its valuable 
support to the Governments of the two 
countries in the onerous task of esta¬ 
blishing peace and harmony between 
them. The editors of Pakistan papers 
have taken very laudable steps in this 
direction and a large number of Indian 
papers has also taken helpful steps.” 

Both Mr. Srinivasan and Mr. Rashidi 
stressed the role of the Press in the 
two countries at the present juncture. 
Urging that the Press should give “a 
definite, vigorous and positive lead” to 
the two Governments and the people, 
Mr. Rashidi outlined a fourteen-point 
programme for the consideration of the 
conference. 

BANS ON PAPERS TO GO 

The first fruits of the conference 
became evident when the President of 
the A.-I.N.E.C. announced at the 
opening day’s session that the Prime 
Minister and Deputy Prime Minister 
had authorised him to inform the 
conference that the Central Govern¬ 
ment were removing immediately all 
bans on Pakistan papers imposed by 
them and were also asking State Gov¬ 
ernments who may have imposed bans 
to do likewise. Mr. Srinivasan further 
informed the conference that Pakistan’s 
Minister of the Interior had written 


to him to say that the Pakistan Gov¬ 
ernment were taking similar steps, 

JOINT COMMITTEE CONSTITUTED 

The conference, meeting at Constitu¬ 
tion House on May 5, set up a Joint 
Ccmmittee of ten Editors—five each 
from India and Pakistan—to meet at, 
intervals to deal with various problems 
relating to the Press in the two coun¬ 
tries. 

In a resolution, the conference ex¬ 
pressed its appreciation of the assur¬ 
ances given by both the India and 
Pakistan Governments about the with- '« 
drawal of bans on newspapers circulat¬ 
ing in the two countries. 

The agreement between the Standing 
Committees stated: 

“Whereas the Standing Committees 
of the A.-I.N.E.C. and P.N.E.C. 
have met in joint session on May 4, 
1950, at New Delhi to take note of the 
Agreement between the Prime Minis¬ 
ters of India and Pakistan and make 
their contribution to the promotion of 
goodwill between the peoples of the 
two states: 

“Whereas the Standing Committees 
have noted with regret and concern 
publications in sections of the Press of 
both countries matter calculated to 
create alarm and anxiety among 
minorities in each State, prejudice the 
maintenance of law and order, peace 
and security in both sides; 

“Whereas the Standing Committees 
realise that the Press which played a 
notable part in the fight for freedom 
owe a duty and a responsibility to safe¬ 
guard the fruits of freedom; 

TO KEEP OUT PROPAGANDA 

“This agreement solemnly and sin¬ 
cerely affirms that the Standing Com¬ 
mittees will use their influence in 
every way to ensure (a) that the Press 
of both countries in future observe, in 
le' ter and spirit, the terms of the 
Indo-Pakistan Press Agreement 
arrived at in May 1948 and not in¬ 
dulge in propaganda against either 
State, nor publish exaggerated version 
of news calculated to rouse communal 
passion or cause fear,* or alarm to 
the population or a section of the 
population in either country, nor pub¬ 
lish matter inciting a declaration of 
war by one State against the other 



or suggesting the inevitability of war 
between the two; 

(b) that the Press of both countries 
without prejudice to their rights and 
-obligations to present news faithfully 
and comment thereon fairly, interpret 
these rights and obligations in the 
emergency conditions of to-day so as 
to promote good faith, goodwill and 
good understanding between Pakistan 
and India and between the majority 
and minority communities.*’ 

FUNCTIONS OF JOINT COMMITTEE 

The following is the text of the 
resolution setting up a Joint Com¬ 
mittee: 

“This joint meeting of the Standing 
Committees of the A.-I.N.E.C. and 
P.N.E.C. resolves that with a view to 
creating conditions under which it may 
•become possible more easily: 

1. To maintain the atmosphere 

conducive to the implementation 
of the Nehru-Liaquat Agreement; 

2. To bring about better relations 

between India and Pakistan and 
the minorities and majority in 
each State; 

3. To offer to the two Governments 

more effective co-operation with 
respect to these and other cog¬ 
nate problems; 

4. To provide free access to news 

and to ensure adequate facilities 
to accredited correspondents of 
either country to gather and file 
news; 

5. To offer advice, whenever neces¬ 

sary, to the Press in both the 
countries; 

6. To check from time to time the 

Press trends in both countries; 

7. To organise goodwill deputations 

on behalf of the Press; 

8. To arrange for the despatch of 

factual and objective news in the 
event of any important incident 
taking place anywhere in the 
two countries and 

9. To take such other steps as might 

be deemed necessary for the 
achievement of these objectives 
or for the solution of any conse¬ 
quential problems, a Committee 
consisting of the representatives 
of both the organisations should 
start functioning at cnce. The 
personnel of this Committee shall 
be chosen by the two Presidents 


who will have power to co-opt 
more members if and when 
necessary. The Committee may 
meet as often as necessary at 
intervals of not less than three 
months and at any place in the 
two countries.” 

It was agreed that to begin with the 
Committee should consist of five mem¬ 
bers from each side, besides the Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary of each organisa¬ 
tion. 

FACILITIES FOR GATHERING 
NEWS 

The resolution on the withdrawal of 
ban on newspapers said: 

“This conference of the Standing 
Committees of the A.-I.N.E.C. and 
P.N.E.C. records its appreciation of 
the assurances given by both the In¬ 
dian and Pakistan Governments about 
the withdrawal of bans on newspapers 
circulating in both countries, and the 
agreement in principle to extend accre¬ 
ditation facilities to duly authorised 
correspondents of newspapers and 
news agencies and ensure proper con¬ 
ditions for the due fulfilment of their 
obligations by provision of adequate 
facilities for news gathering ?nd news 
filing, details whereof shall be worked 
out by the sub-committee which is 
being set up. 

“This conference requests the Gov¬ 
ernments concerned that in all cases 
where action is contemplated against 
newspapers or news correspondents of 
the other State, the Government con¬ 
cerned will consult in advance the 
Joint Committee of the conference 
before implementing their decision.” 

Mr. C. R. Srinivasan announced that 
he had nominated the following five 
members to the Joint Committee on 
behalf of the A.-I.N.E.C.: Messrs. 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh (“Amrita Bazar 
Patrika”), Suresh Chandra Mazumdar 
(“Hindusthan Standard”), Deshbandhu 
Gupta (“Daily Tej” and “Indian News 
Chronicle”), J. Natarajan (“Tribune”), 
and J. N. Sahni. 

At the end of the conference editors 
from India and Pakistan declared that 
they would endeavour to implement 
the agreements reached at the con¬ 
ference in the letter and the spirit. 

Since then the Presidents of the 
two organisations have appointed ob¬ 
servers at various centres in their 



respective countries to study Press 
trends in their areas and to report on 
how the agreement is being imple¬ 
mented. 

Towards the end of June meetings of 
the Inter-Dominion Press and Infor¬ 
mation Committee and the Indo- 
Pakistan Joint Press Committee were 
held at Dacca. The meeting of the 
Joint Press Committee succeeded in 
persuading the East Bengal Govern¬ 
ment to withdraw the ban operating 
against certain West Bengal Papers. 
The Joint Committee also formulated 
a press code for both the countries. 
The following is the text of the resolu¬ 
tion containing the code: 

“The Joint Press Committee of the 
A. -I.N.E.C. and P.N.E.C. notes 
with satisfaction the response of the 
Press of India and Pakistan to the 
resolutions adopted by the joint meet¬ 
ing of the Standing Committees of 
the A.-I.N.E.C. and P.N E.C. on 
May 5, 1950, at Delhi. 

“The Joint Press Committee calls 
upon the Press of both countries to 
help to facilitate the further imple¬ 
mentation of the Indo-Pakistan 
Agreement: 

(a) By avoiding dissemination of 
news calculated to undermine 
relations between the majority 


and minority communities in 
the two countries; 

(b) By refusing to give currency to 
the mischievous opinion of in¬ 
dividuals or organisations likely 
to rouse communal passions or 
create a sense of insecurity 
among the members of the 
minority community; 

(c) By rigorously excluding from 
the Press of each country opinion 
directed against the territorial 
sovereignty of the other or pur¬ 
porting to incite war; 

( d ) By seeking through normal press 
channels or Government agencies 
verification of news of communal 
incidents before it is published; 

(e) By always exercising due care 
and caution in regard to the 
publication of reports of com¬ 
munal incidents; 

(/) By avoiding alarming headlines 
for reports of communal inci¬ 
dents; 

( g ) By exercising care in the publi¬ 
cation of pictures and cartoons 
likely to excite communal 
passions; 

( h ) By affording full facilities to 
Governments for correction or 
contradiction of published re* 
ports”. 


GOOD ADVERTISING 


The following statement of Advertising 
principles has been issued by the Adver¬ 
tising Federation of America: 

1. Good Advertising aims to inform the 
consumer and help him to buy more 
intelligently. 

2. Good Advertising tells the truth, 
avoiding mis-statement of facts as well 
as possible deception through Duplication 
or omission. It makes no claims which 
cannot oe met in full and without further 


qualification. It uses only testimonials < 
of competent witnesses. 

3. Good Advertising conforms to the 
generally accepted standards of good taste. 
It seeks public acceptance on the basis 
of the merits of the product cr service 
advertised rather than by the disparage¬ 
ment of competing goods. It tries to avoid 
practices that are offensive or annoying. 

4. Good Advertising recognizes both Its 
economic responsibility to help reduce 
distribution costs and its social' responsi¬ 
bility in serving the public interest. 




T HE Supreme Court of India, in its 
judgments in the first two cases 
under Article 19 of the Consti¬ 
tution guaranteeing “freedom of 
speech and expression”, delivered on 
May 26, 1950, made history. 

The judgments were delivered in two 
cases, one against an order of the 
Madras Government prohibiting the 
entry of the Bombay weekly, “Cross 
Roads”, into Madras State under the 
Madras Maintenance of Public Order 
Act, and the other, against an order 
of the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
imposing pre-censorship on a Delhi 
weekly, “Organiser”, under the East 
Punjab Public Safety Act. The Court 
held the impugned sections of the two 
Provincial Acts ultra vires and quashed 
the orders in both the cases. 

Both the judgments were delivered 
for the majority by Mr. Justice Patan- 
jali Sastri and concurred with by the 
Chief Justice, Mr. Harilal Kania, 
Mr. Justice Das, Mr. Justice Mookher- 
jee and Mr. Justice Mahajan. Mr. 
Justice Pazl Ali dissented from both 
the judgments. 

The following is the text of the 
judgment in the “Cross Roads” case: 

The petitioner is the printer, publisher 
and editor of a recently started weekly 
Journal in English called “Cross Roads” 
printed and published in Bombay. The 
Government of Madras, the respondents 
herein, in exercise of their powers under 
Section 9 (1-A) of the Madras Mainten¬ 
ance of Public Order Act 1949 (hereinafter 
referred to as the impugned Act) pur¬ 
ported to issue an order No. MS. 1333 
dated 1st March 1950 whereby they im¬ 
posed a ban upon the entry and circula¬ 
tion of the journal in that State. The 
order was published in the ‘‘Fort St. 
George Gazette” and the notification ran 
as follows:—“In exercise of the powers 
conferred by Section ‘9 (1-A) of the 

Madras Maintenance of Pub'ic Order Act, 
1949 (Madras Act XXIII of 1949) His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras being 
satisfied that for the purpose of securing 
the public safety and the maintenance of 
public order, it is necessary so to do, 
hereby prohibits, with effect on and from 
the date of publication of this order in 


the Fort St. George Gazette the entry 
Into or the circulation, sale or distribu¬ 
tion in the State of Madras or any part 
thereof of the newspaper entitled ‘Cross 
Reads’ an English Weekly published at 
Eombay.” 

The petitioner claims that the said 
order contravenes the fundamental right 
of the petitioner to freedom of speech 
and expression conferred on him by Art. 
19 (1) (a) of the Constitution and he 
challenges the validity of Section 9 (1-A) 
of the impugned Act as being void under 
Art. 13 (1) of the Constitution by reason 
of its being inconsistent with his funda¬ 
mental right aforesaid. 

GUARANTOR OF FUNDAMENTAL 
RIGHTS 

The Advocate-General of Madras ap¬ 
pearing on behalf of the respondents 
raised a preliminary objection, not indeed 
to the jurisdiction of this Court to enter¬ 
tain the application under Art. 32, but to 
the petitioner resorting to this Court 
directly for such relief in the first in¬ 
stance. He contended that, as a matter 
of orderly procedure, the petitioner should 
first resort to the High Court at Madras 
which under Section 226 of the Constitu¬ 
tion has concurrent jurisdiction to deal 
with the matter. He cited criminal levi- 
slon petitions under Section 435 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, applications for 
bail and applications for transfer under 
Section 24 of the Civil Procedure Code as 
instances where concurrent jurisdiction 
having been given in certain matters to 
the High Court and the court of a lower 
grade, a rule of practice had been estab¬ 
lished that a party should proceed first to 
the latter court for relief before resorting 
to the High Court. He referred to ‘Em¬ 
peror vs. Bisheshwar Prasad Sinha’ where 
such a rule of practice was enforced in a 
criminal revision case, and called our at¬ 
tention also to certain American decisions 
—‘Urquhart vs. Brown’ and 'Mooney vs. 
Holohan’—as showing that the Supreme 
Court of the United States ordinarily re¬ 
quired that whatever Judicial remedies 
remained open to the applicant in 
Tederal and State Courts should be ex¬ 
hausted before the remedy in the Supreme 
Court—be it habeas corpus or cetiorari 
—would be allowed. We ore of opinion 
that neither the instances mentioned by 
the learned Advocate-General nor the 
American decisions referred to by him are 
really analogous to the remedy afforded 
bv Art. 32 of the Indian Constitution. 
That Article does not merely confer power 
on this Court, as Art. ?.26 does on the 
High Courts, to issue certain writs for 
the enforcement of the rights conferred 
by Part III or for any other purpose, &9 
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part of its general Jurisdiction. In that 
case it would have been more appropri¬ 
ately placed among Art. 131 to 139 which 
define that Jurisdiction. Art. 32 provides 
a "guaranteed" remedy for the enforce¬ 
ment of those rights, and this remedial 
right is itself made a fundamental right 
by being included in Part III. 

This Court is thus constituted the 
protector and guarantor of fundamental 
rights, and it cannot, consistently with 
the responsibility so laid upon it, refuse 
to entertain applications seeking pro¬ 
tection against infringements of such 
rights. No similar provision is to be 
found in the constitution of the United 
States and we do not consider that the 
American decisions are in point. 
Turning now to the merits, there can 
be no doubt that freedom of speech and 
expression includes freedom of propaga¬ 
tion of ideas, and that freedom is en¬ 
sured by the freedom of circulation. 
"Liberty of circulation is as essential to 
that freedom as the liberty of publication. 
Indeed, without circulation the publica¬ 
tion would be of little value"—-‘ex parte 
Jackson.’ See also ‘Lovell vs. City of 
Griffin.’ It is therefore perfectly clear 
that the order of the Government of 
Madras would be a violation of the peti¬ 
tioner’s fundamental right under Art. 19 
(1) (a) unless Section 9 (T-A) of the im¬ 
pugned Act under which it was made is 
saved by the reservations mentioned in 
Ci. (2) of Art. 19 which (omitting un¬ 
necessary words) saves the operation of 
any “existing law in so far as it relates 
to any matter which undermines the 
security of, or tends to overthrow, the 
State." The question .accordingly arises 
whether the iraougned Act, in so far as 
it purports by Section 9 (1-A) to autho¬ 
rise the Provincial Government "for the 
purpose of securing the public safety or 
the maintenance of public order, to 
nrohibit or regulate the entry into or the 
circulation, sale or distribution in the 
State of Madras or any part thereof of 
any document or class of documents" is a 
“law relating to any matter which under¬ 
mines the securitv of, or tends to over¬ 
throw, the State." 

PUBLIC SAFETY AND SECURITY 
OF STATE 

The impugned Act was passed by the 
State Legislature in exercise of the power 
conferred upon it by Section 100 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, read with 
Entry No. 1 of List II of the Seventh 
Schedule to that Act, which comprises 
among other matters, “public order.” 
Now, "public order" is an expression of 
wide connotation and signifies that state 
of tranquillity prevailing among the 
members of a political society as a result 
of the internal regulations enforced by 
the government which they have institu¬ 
ted. Although Section 9 (1-A) refers to 
"securing the public safety" and "the 
maintenance of public order" as distinct 
purposes, it must be taken that "public 
safety” is used as a part of the wider 
concept of public order, for, if public 
safety were intended to signify any matter 
distinct from and outside the content of 
the expression “puolic order,” it would 
not have been competent for the Madras 
Legislature to enact the provision so far 
as it relates to public safety. This Indeed 
was not disputed on behalf of the respon¬ 


dents. But it was urged that the expres¬ 
sion "public safety” in the impugned Act, 
which is a statute relating to law and 
order, means the security of the State, 
and, therefore, "the security of the State” 
within the meaning of Art. 19 (2) as "the 
State” has been defined in Art. 12 as 
including, among other things, the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Legislature of each of 
the erstwhile States. Much reliance was 
placed in support of this view on ‘Rex v. 
Wormwood Scubbs Prison’ (1) where it 
was held that the phrase "for securing 
the public safety and the defence of the 
realm” in Sec. 1. of the Defence of the 
Realm (Consolidation) Act, 1914, was not 
limited to securing the country against a 
foreign foe but included also protection 
against internal disorder such as a rebel¬ 
lion. The decision is not of much assis¬ 
tance to the respondents as the context 
in which the words “public safety” occur¬ 
red in that Act showed unmistakably - 
that the security of the State was the 
aim in view. Our attention has not been 
drawn to any definition of the expression 
"public safety,” nor does it appear that 
the words have acquired any technical 
signification as words of art. 

"Public safety” ordinarily means secur¬ 
ity of the public or their freedom from 
danger. In that sense, anything which 
tends to prevent dangers to public health 
may also be regarded as securing public 
safety. The meaning of the expression 
must, however, vary according to the 
context. In the classification of offences 
in the Indian Penal Code, for instance. 
Chapter XIV enumerates the "Offences 
affecting the public health, safety, con¬ 
venience, decency and morals,” and it 
apparently includes rash driving or riding 
on a public way (s. 279) and rash naviga¬ 
tion of a vessel (s. 280.) among others, as 
offences against public safety, while 
Chapter VI lists waging war against the 
Queen (s. 121), sedition (s. 124-A) etc as 
"offences against the State,” because they 
are calculated to undermine or affect the 
security of the State, and Chapter VIII 
defines "offences against the public tran¬ 
quillity” which include unlawful assem¬ 
bly (s. 141), rioting (3. 146), promoting 
enmity between classes (s. 153-A), affray 
(s. 159), etc. Although in the context of 
a statute relating to law and order "secur¬ 
ing public safety” may not include the 
securing of public nealth, it may well 
mean securing the public against rash 
driving on a public way and the like, and 
not necessarily the security of the State. 
It was said that an enactment which 
provided for drastic remedies like preven¬ 
tive detention and ban on newspapers 
must be taken to relate to matters affect¬ 
ing the security of the State rather than 
trivial offences like rash driving or an 
affray. 

But whatever ends the impugned Act 
may have been intended to subserve, and 
whatever aims its framers may have had 
in view, its application and scope cannot, 
in the absence of limiting words In the 
statute itself, be restricted to those 
aggravated forms of prejudicial activity 
which are calculated to endanger the 
security of the State. Nor is there any 
guarantee that those authorized to 
exercise the powers under the Act will in 
using them discriminate between those 
who act prejudicially to the security of 
the State and those who do not. 



The Government of India Act, 1935, 
nowhere used the expression “security 
of the State" though it made provision 
under section 57 for dealing with crimes 
of violence intended to overthrow the 
Government. While the administration of 
law and order Including the maintenance 
of public order was placed in charge of a 
Minister elected by the people, the Gover¬ 
nor was entrusted with the responsibility 
of combatting the operations of persons 
who “endangered the peace or tran¬ 
quillity of the State" by committing or 
attempting to commit “crimes of violence 
intended to overthrow the Government." 
Similarly, Art. 352 of the Constitution 
empowers the President to make a Pro¬ 
clamation of Emergency when he Is 
satisfied that the ‘security of India or any 

S art of the territory thereof is threatened 
y war or by external aggression or by 
Internal disturbance.’ These provisions 
recognize that disturbance of public 
peace or tranquillity may assume such 
grave proportions as to threaten the 
security of the State. 

GROUNDS FOR LIMITING 
FREEDOM OF PRESS 
As Stephen In his Criminal Law of 
England (1) observes: “Unlawful assem¬ 
blies, riots. Insurrections, rebellions, 
levying of war, are offences which run 
Into each other and are not capable of 
being marked off by perfectly defined 
boundaries. All of them have In common 
one feature, namely, that the normal 
tranquillity of a civilized society Is in 
each of the cases mentioned disturbed 
either by actual force or at least by the 
show and threat of It.” Though all these 
offences thus Involve disturbances of 
public tranquillity end are in theory 
offences against public order, the differ¬ 
ence between them being only a difference 
of degree, yet for the purpose of grading 
the punishment to be Inflicted in respect 
of them they may be classified into 
different minor categories as has been 
done by the Indian Penal Code. Similarly, 
the Constitution, in formulating the 
varying criteria for permissible legislation 
imposing restrictions on the fundamental 
rights enumerated In Art. 19 (1), has 
placed In a distinct category those 

offences against public order which aim 
at undermining the security of the State 
or overthrowing it, and made their pre¬ 
vention the sole justification for 

legislative abridgement of freedom of 
speech aaid expression, that is to say, 
nothing less than endangering the 

foundations of the state or threatening 
its overthow, could Justify curtail¬ 
ment of the right to freedom of 
speech and expression, while the right of 
peaceable assembly Tsub-cl. (b)l and 
the right of association [sub-cl. (c)] 
may be restricted under cl. (3) and (4) of 
Art. 19 In the interests of “public order" 
which in those clauses Includes the 
security of the State. This differentiation 
la also noticeable In Entry No. 3 of List 
HI (Concurrent List) of the Seventh 
Schedule, which refers to the “Security 
of a State" and 'Maintenance of Public 
Order” as distinct subjects of legislation 
The Constitution thus requires a line to 
be drawn In the field of public order or 
tranquillity marking off, more or less 
roughly, the boundary between those 
serious and aggravated forms of public 
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disorder which are calculated to endanger 
the security of the State and the rela¬ 
tively minor breaches of the peace of 
purely local significance, treating differ¬ 
ences In degree as If they were dfferences 
in kind. 

SEDITION 

It Is also worthy of note that the word 
“sedition" which occurred in Art. 13 (2) 
of the draft Constitution prepared by the 
Drafting Committee was deleted before 
the Article was finally passed as Art. 19 
(2). In this connection it may be recalled 
that the Federal Court nad, in defining 
sedition in ‘Niharendu Dutt Majumdar v. 
The King-Emperor,’ held that ‘the acts 
or words complained of must either incite 
to disorder or must be such as to satisfy 
reasonable men that that Is their inten¬ 
tion or tendency," but the Privy Council 
overruled that decision and emphatically 
reaffirmed the view expressed In Tllak's 
case to the effect that “the offence con¬ 
sisted in exciting or attempting to excite 
In others certain bad feelings towards 
the Government and not m exciting or 
attempting to excite mutiny or rebellion 
or any sort of actual disturbance, great 
or small"—‘King-Emperor vs. Sadashlv 
Narayan Bhalerao.’ 

Deletion of the word ‘sedition’ from the 
draft Art. 13 (2), therefore, shows that 
criticism of Government exciting dis¬ 
affection or bad feelings towards It ir not 
to be regarded as a justifying of ground 
for restricting the freedom of expression 
and of the Press, unless it Is such as to 
undermine the security of the State. 

It is also significant that the corres¬ 
ponding Irish formula of “undermining 
the public order or the authority of the 
State" (Art. 40 (3) (1) of the Constitution 
of Eire, 1937) did not apparently find 
favour with the framers of the Indian 
Constitution. 

Thus very narrow and stringent limits 
have been set to permissible legislative 
abridgement of the right of free speech 
and expression, and this was doubtless due 
to the realization that freedom of speech 
and of the Press lay at the foundation of 
all democratic organizations, for without 
free political discussion no public educa¬ 
tion, so essential for the proper function¬ 
ing of the processes of popular 
Government, is possible. 

We are therefore of opinion that unless 
a law restricting freedom of speech and 
expression is directed solely against the 
undermining of the r.ecurlty of the State 
or the overthrow of it, such law cannot 
fall within the reservation under cl. (2) 
of Art. 19, although the restrictions which 
It seeks to impose may have been con¬ 
ceived generally In the Interests of public 
order. It follows that section 9 (1-A) 

which authorizes Imposition of restric¬ 
tions for the wider purpose of securing 
public safety or the maintenance of 
public order falls outside the scope of 
authorized restrictions under clause (2), 
and Is therefore void and unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

SECTION HELD INVALID 

It was, however, argued that section 9 
(1-A) could not be considered wholly 
void, as, under Article 13 (1), an exist¬ 
ing law inconsistent with a fundamental 
right is void only to the extent pf the 
inconsistency and no more. In so far as 



the securing of the public safety or the 
maintenance of public order would in¬ 
clude the security of the State, the 
Impugned provision was covered by clause 
(2) of Article 19 and must, it was said, 
be held to be valid. We are unable to 
accede to this contention. Where a law 
purports to authorize the imposition of 
restrictions on fundamental right in 
language wide enough to cover restrictions 
both within and without the limits of 
constitutionally permissible legislative 
action affecting such right, it is not 
possible to uphold it even so far as it 
may be applied within the constitutional 
limits, as it is not severable. So long as 
the possibility of its being applied for 
purposes not sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion cannot be ruled out, it must be held 
to be wholly unconstitutional and void. 
In other words, clause (2) of Article 19 
having allowed the imposition of restric¬ 
tions on the freedom of speech and 
expression only in cases where danger to 
public security is involved, an enactment, 
which is capable of being applied to cases 
where no such danger could arise, cannot 
be held to be constitutional and valid to 
any extent. 

The application is therefore allowed 
and the order of the respondents pro¬ 
hibiting the entry and circulation of the 
petitioner’s Journal in the State of Madras 
is hereby quashed. 

PRE-CENSORSHIP CLAUSE HELD 
INVALID 

Judgment in “Organizer” case 

The following is the text of the Supreme 
Court judgment in the “Organizer” case 
where the question for decision was 
whether Imposition of pre-censorship was 
a violation of Article 19 (1) (a) of the 
Constitution: 

This is an application under Article 
32 of the Constitution praying for the 
Issue of writs of certiorari and prohibi¬ 
tion to the respondent, the Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi, with a view to 
examine the legality of and quash the 
order made by him in regard to an English 
weekly of Delhi called “The Organizer” 
of which the first applicant is the 
printer and publisher, and the second is 
the editor. On 2nd March, 1950, the res¬ 
pondent, in exercise of powers conferred 
on him by Section 7 (1) (c) of the East 
Punjab Public Safety Act, 1949, which has 
been extended to the Delhi Province and 
is hereinafter referred to as the impugn¬ 
ed Act, Issued the following order: 

“Whereas the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, is satisfied that ‘Organizer,* an 
English weekly of Delhi, has been pub¬ 
lishing highly objectionable matter con¬ 
stituting a threat to public law and order 
and that action as Js hereinafter mention¬ 
ed is necessary for the purpose of 
preventing or combating activities pre¬ 
judicial to the public safety or the 
maintenance of public order. 

“Now, therefore, in exercise of the 
powers conferred by Section 7 (1) (c) of 
The East Punjab Public Safety Act, 1949, 
as extended to the Delhi Province, 
I. Shanker Prasad, Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, do by this order require you, Shri 
Bri.1 Bhushan, Printer and Publisher, 
and Shri K. R. Malkani, Editor ol 
the aforesaid paper to submit for 
scrutiny. In duolicate. before publication, 
till further orders all communal matter 


and news and views about Pakistan in¬ 
cluding photographs and cartoons other 
than those derived from official sources 
or supplied by the news agencies viz., 
Press Trust of India, United Press of 
India and United Press of America to 
the Provincial Press Officer, or in his 
absence, to the Superintendent of Press 
Eranch at his office at 5, Alipur Road, 
Civil Lines, Delhi, between the hours 10 
a.m. and 5 p.m. on working days.” 

The only point argued before us relates 
to the constitutional validity of Section 
7 (1) (c) of the impugned Act which, as 
appears from its preamble, was passed 
“to provide special measures to ensure 
public safety and maintenance of public 
order.” Section 7 (1) (c) under which 
the aforesaid order purports to have 
been made reads (so far as material here) 
as follows:— 

“The Provincial Government or any 
authority authorized by it In its behalf 
if satisfied that such action is necessary 
for the purpose of preventing or combat¬ 
ing any activity prejudicial to the public 
safety or the maintenance of public 
order may, by order in writing addressed 
to a printer, publisher or editor.. require 
that any matter relating to a particular 
subject or class of subjects 'shall before 
publication be submitted for scrutiny,” 

The petitioners claim that this pro¬ 
vision infringes the fundamental right 
to freedom of speech and expression con¬ 
ferred upon them by Article 19 (1) (a' 

of the Constitution, inasmuch as It 
authorizes the imposition of a restriction 
on the publication of the journal which 
is not justified under clause (2) of that 
Article. 

There can be littla doubt that the im¬ 
position of pre-censorehip on a Journal is 
a restriction on the liberty of the Press 
which is an essential part of the right 
to freedom of speech and expression de¬ 
clared by Article 19 (1) (a). As pointed 
out by Blacks tone in his Commentaries 
"the liberty of the Press consists in lay¬ 
ing no previous restraint upon publica¬ 
tions, and not in freedom from undoubted 
right to lay what sentiments he pleases 
before the public; to forbid this, is to 
destroy the freedom of the Press.”*Th<» 
only question therefore is whether Section 
7 (1) (c) which authorizes the imposition 
of such a restriction falls within the re¬ 
servation of clause (2) of Article 19. 

As this question turns on considerations 
which are essentially the same as thosfr 
on which our decision in Petition Ifo. 
XVI of 1950 (the “Cross Roads” case) was 
based, our judgment in that case con¬ 
cludes the present case also. Accordingly, 
for the reasons indicated in that Judg¬ 
ment, we allow this petition and hereby 
quash the impugned order of the Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, dated the 2nd 
March, 1950. 

DISSENTING JUDGMENTS OF JUSTICE 
FAZL ALI 

The following Is the dissenting Judg¬ 
ment of Justice Pazl All in the “Organi¬ 
zer” case: 

The question raised in this case re¬ 
lates to the validity of Section 7 (1) (c) 
of the East Punjab Public Safety Act, 


♦Blackstone’s Commentaries Vol. IV p. 
151. 152. 
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1949 (as extended to the Province ot 
Delhi), which runs as follows;— 

“The Provincial Government or any 
authority authorized by it in this behalf 
if satisfied that such action is necessary 
for the purpose of preventing or com¬ 
bating any activity prejudicial to the 
public safety or the maintenance of 
public order may, by order in writing 
addressed to a printer, publisher or 
editor- 

Me) require that any matter relating 
to a particular subject or class of 
subjects shall before uublication be 
submitted for Scrutiny; ’ * 

It should be noted that the provisions 
of sub-clause (e) are not in general terms 
but are confined to a “particular subject 
or class of subjects”, and that, having 
regard tb the context in .vhicn these 
words are used, they must be connected 
with “public safety cr the maintenance 
ot ptftllc order.” 

The petitioners, on whose behalf this 
provision is assailed, are, respectively the 
Printer (and Publisher) and Editor oi 
an English weekly of Delhi called ‘Organi¬ 
zer’, and they pray for the issue of writs 
of certiorari and prohibition to the Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, with a view ‘‘to 
examine and re vis w the legality” of and 
‘restrain the operation” of and “quash” 
the order made by him on the 2nd March, 
1950, under the Impugned section, direct¬ 
ing them ‘‘to submit lor scrutiny, In 
duplicate, before publication, till further 
orders, all communal matter and news 
and views about Pakistan including 
photographs and cartoons other than 
those derived from official sources or 

supplied by the news agencies.” The 

order In question recites among ether 
things that the Chief Commissioner is 
satisfied that the ‘‘Organizer” has been 
publishing highly objectionable matter 
constituting a threat to public law end 
order and that action to vhlch reference 
has been made Is necessary for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing or combating activi¬ 
ties prejudicial to the public safety or 
the maintenance of public order. It Is 
contended on behalf of the petitioners 
that notwithstanding these recitals the 
order complained against is liable to be 
quashed, because it amounts to an in¬ 
fringement of the right of freedom of 
speech and expression guaranteed by 
article 19 (1) (a) of the Constitution. 

Article 19 (1) (a) and (2) which are to be 
read together, run as follows:— 

“19 (1) All citizens shall have the 

right— 

(a) to freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion; 

(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause 
(1) shall affect the operation of any 
existing law In so far as it relates 
to, or prevent the State from 
making any law relating to, libel, 
slander, defamation, contempt of 
court or any matter which offends 
against decency or morality or which 
undermines the security of, or 
tends to overthrow, the State.” 

It Is contended that Section 7 fl) (c) 
of the Act, under which the impugned 
order has been made, cannot be saved 
by clause (2) of Article 39 of the Consti¬ 
tution. because It does not relate to any 
matter which undermines the security of, 
or tends to overthrow, the State. Thus 
the main ground of attack is that the 


impugned law is an infringement of a 
fundamental right and Is not saved by the 
so-called saving clause to which reference 
has been made. 

There can be no doubt that to impose 
pre-censorship on a journal, such as has 
been ordered by the Chief Commissioner 
In this case, is a restriction on the liberty 
the Press which is included in the 
right to freedom of speech and expression 
guaranteed by Article 19 (1) (a) of the 
Constitution, and the only question which 
wc have therefore to decide is whether 
clause (2) of Article 19 stands in the way 
of the petitioners. 

The East Punjab Public Safety Act 1949, 
of which Section 7 is a part, was passed 
by the Provincial Legislature in exercise 
of the power conferred upon it by section 
100 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
read with entry No. 1 of List II of the 
Seventh Schedule to that Act, which in¬ 
cludes among other matters ‘public order’. 
This expression in the general sense may 
be construed to have reference to the 
maintenance of what is generally known 
as law and order in the Province, and 
this is confirmed by the words which 
follow it in entry No. 1 of List II and 
which have been put within brackets, 
viz., ‘ but not including the use of naval, 
military or airforces or any other armed 
forces of the Union in aid of the civil 
power.” It is clear that anything which 
affects public tranquillity within the State 
or the Province will also affect public 
order and the State Legislature is there¬ 
fore competent to frame laws on matters 
relating to public tranquillity and public 
order. It was not disputed that under the 
Government of India Act 1935 (under 
which the impugned Act was passed), it 
was the responsibility of each Province to 
deal with all internal disorders whatever 
their magnitude may be and to preserve 
public tranquillity and order within the 
Province. 

At this stage, it will be convenient to 
consider the meaning of another expres¬ 
sion ‘public safety’ which is used 
throughout the impugned Act and which 
is also chosen by Its framers for its title. 
This expression, though it has been 
variouslv used in different contexts (see 
the Indian Penal Code, Chapter XIV), 
has now acquired a well-recognized mean¬ 
ing in relation to an Act like the 
impugned Act, as a result of a long course 
of legislative practice, and may be taken 
to denote safety or security of the State. 
In this sense, it was used in the Defence 
of the Realm (Consolidation) Act, 1914, 
as well as the Defence of India Act, and 
this is how it was Judicially Interpreted 
In Rex v. Governor of Wormwood, Scrubbs 
Prison (1920, 2 K.B. 305). The headnote 
of this case runs as follows:— 

“By Section 1 of the Defence of the 
Realm (Consolidation) Act, 1914, power 
was given to His Majesty in Council 
‘during the continuance of the present 

war to Issue regulation.for 

securing the public safety and the defence 
of the realm 1 :— 

Held, that the regulations thereby 
authorized were not limited to regula¬ 
tions for the protection of the country 
against foreign enemies, but included 
regulations designed for the prevention 
of internal disorder and rebellion.” 

Thus ‘public order’ and ‘public safety’ 
are allied matters, but, !n order to appre- 




-elate how they stand In relation to each 
other. It seems best to direct our atten¬ 
tion to the opposite concepts which we 
may, for convenience of reference, res¬ 
pectively label as ‘public disorder’ and 
‘public, safety’. If ‘public safety’ Is, as 
we have seen, equivalent to ‘security of 
the State’, what I have designated as 
public unsafety may be regarded as equi¬ 
valent to ‘Insecurity of the State’, when 
we approach the matter in this way, we 
find that while ‘puollc disorder is wide 
enough to cover a small riot or an affray 
and other cases where peace isdisturbed 
by or affects a small group of persons, 
‘public unsafety’ for 'Insecurity of the 
State’) will usually be connected with 
serious Internal disorders and such dis¬ 
turbances of public tranquillity as jeopar¬ 
dize the security of the State. 

In order to understand the scope of the 
Act, It will be necessary to note that in 
the Act ‘maintenance of public order’ 
always occurs in juxtaposition with 
‘public safety’, and the Act itself is called 
“The East Punjab Publ/U: Safety Act”. 
The prominence thus given to •'public 
safety” strongly suggests that the act was 
intended to deal with serious cases of 
public disorder which affect public safety 
or the security of the State, or cases In 
which, owing to some kind of emergency 
or a grave situation having arisen, even 
public disorders of comparatively small 
-dimensions may have far-reaching effect 
on the security of the State. It is to be 
noted that the Act purports to provide 
“special measures to ensure public saleiy 
and maintenance of public order”. The 
words “special measures” are rather im¬ 
portant , because they show that the Act 
was not intended for ordinary cases or 
ordinary situation. The ordinary cases are 
provided for by the Penal Code and other 
existing laws, and with these the Act 
which purports to be only a temporary 
Act Is not apparently concerned. It is 
concerned with special measures which 
would presumably be required for special 
cases or special situations. Once this im¬ 
portant fact is grasped and the Act is 
viewed in the proper perspective, much 
of the confusion which has been created 
in the course of the arguments will dis¬ 
appear. The line of argument advanced 
on behalf of the petitioners is that since 
the Act has been passed in exercise of the 
power granted by the expression ‘public 
order’, used in the Government of India 
Act, w'hich is a general term of wide im¬ 
port, and since it purports to provide for 
the maintenance of public order, its pro¬ 
visions are intended or are liable to be 
used for all cases of breaches of public 
order, be they small or insignificant 
breaches or those of a grave or serious 
nature. This is, in my opinion, approach¬ 
ing the case from a wrong angle. The 
Act is a piece of special legislation pro¬ 
viding fer special measures and the 
central Idea dominating it is public safety 
and maintenance of public order in a 
situation requiring special measures. 

It was argued that ‘public safety’ and 
‘maintenance of public order’ are used in 
the Act disjunctively and they are sepa¬ 
rated by the word ‘or’ and not ‘and’ and 
therefore, we cannot rule out the possi¬ 
bility of the Act providing for ordinary 
as well as serious cases of disturbance of 
public order and tranquillity. This, as I 
have already indicated, is a somewhat 
narrow and technical approach to the 


question. In construing the Act, we must 
try to get at its aim and purpose, and 
before the Act is declared to be invalid 
we must see whether it Js capable of being 
so construed as to bear a reasonable 
meaning consistent with its validity. We 
therefore cannot ignore the fact that 
preservation of public safety is the 
dominant purpose of the Act and that it 
is a special Act providing for special 
measures and therefore It should not be 
confused with an Act which is applicable 
to ordinary situations and to any and 
every trivial case of breach of public 
order. In my opinion, the word ‘or’ is 
used here not so much to separate two 
wholly different concepts as to show that 
they are closely allied concepts and can 
be used almost interchangeably in the 
context. I think that ‘public order’ may 
well be paraphrased in the context as 
public tranquillity and the words ‘public 
safety’ and ‘public order* may be read as 
equivalent to “security of the State” and 
“public tranquillity”. 

I will now advert once more to clause 
(2) of Article 19 and state what I considei 
to be the reason for inserting in it the 
words “matter which undermines the 
security of or tends to overthrow, the 
State”. It is well recognized in all sys¬ 
tems of law that the right to freedom of 
speech and expression or freedom of 
Press means that any person may write or 
say what he pleases so long as he does 
not infringe the law relating to libel or 
slander or to blasphemous, obscene or 
seditious words or writings (See Hals- 
bury’s Laws of England, 2nd Edition, vol. 
II, page 391). This is practically what has 
been said in clause (2) of Article 19, with 
this difference only that Instead of using 
the words ‘law relating to sedition’, the 
framers of the Constitution have used 
the words mentioned above. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that sedition was mention¬ 
ed in the original draft of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but subsequently that word was 
dropped and the words which I have 
quoted were inserted. I think it is not 
difficult to discover the reason for this 
change and I 3hall briefly state in my 
own words what I consider it to be. 

The latest pronouncement by the high¬ 
est Indian tribunal as to the law of 
sedition is to be found in Niharendu Dutt 
Majumdar vs. The King (1942, F.C.R. 38) 
which has been quoted again and again 
and in which Gwyer C. J. laid down that 
public disorder, or the reasonable antici¬ 
pation or likelihood of public disorder, is 
the gist of the offence of sedition and 
“the acts or words complained of must 
either incite to disorder or must be such 
as to satisfy reasonable men that that Is 
their intention or tendency.” For this 
view, the learned Chief Justice relied on 
certain observations of Fitzgerald J. in 
R. V. Sullivan ((1968) 11 Cox C. C. 44), 
and he also added that he was content to 
adopt "the words of that learned judge 
which are to be found in every book 
dealing with this branch of the criminal 
law”. There is no doubt that what 
Gwyer C. J. has stated In that case re¬ 
presents the view of a number of Judges 
and authors and was also the view of Sir 
James Stephen in regard to whom Cave 
J. in his charge to the jury in a case 
relating to the law of sedition (R. V. 
Bums (1886), 16 Cox, 355) said: — 

“The law upon the question of what is 
seditious and what is not is to be found 
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stated very clearly in a book by Stephen 
J-. who has undoubtedly a greater knowl¬ 
edge of criminal law than any other 
judge who sits upon the bench and what 
he has said upon the subject of sedition 
was submitted to the other judges, who 
some time back were engaged with him in 
drafting a criminal code, and upon their 
report the commissioners say that his 
statement of law appears to them to be 
stated accurately as it exists at present." 

The decision of Owyer C. .T. held the 
field for several years until the Privy 
Council, dealing with a case under the 
Defence of India Rules, expressed the 
view in ‘King Emperor v. Sadhashiv 
Narayan Bhalerao' (74, I.A. 89) that the 
test laid down by the learned Chief 
Justice was not applicable In India where 
the offence under Section 124-A of the 
Indian Penal Code should be construed 
with reference to the words used Jn that 
section* They also added: 

"The word ‘sedition’ does not occur 
either in s. 124-A or in the Rule; it is 
only found as a marginal note to s. 124-A, 
ana Is not an operative part of the sec¬ 
tion, but merely provides the name by 
which the crime defined in the section 
will be known. There can be no Justifi¬ 
cation for restricting the contents of the 
section by the marginal note. In England 
there is no statutory definition of sedi¬ 
tion; its meaning and contents have been 
laid down in many decisions, some of 
which are referred to by the Chief Justice, 
but these decisions are not relevant when 
you have a statutory definition of that 
which is termed sedition, as we have in 
the present case. 

“Their Lordships are unable to find 
anything in the language of either 3. 124-A 
or the Rule whten could suggest that 
"the acts or words complained of must 
either incite to disorder or must be such 
as to satisfy reasonable men that this is 
their intention or tendency!" 

The framers of the Constitution must 
have therefore found themselves face to 
face with the dilemma as to whether the 
word ‘sedition’ should be used at all in 
Article 19 (2) and if It was to be used, in 
what sense It was to be used. On the 
one hand, they must have had he fore 
their mind the very widely accepted view 
supported by numerous authorities that 
sedition was essentially an offence against 
public tranquillity and was connected in 
some way or other with public disorder; 
and, on the other hand, there was the 
pronouncement of the Judicial Committee 
that sedition as defined In the Indian 
Penal Code did not necessarily imply any 
Intention or tendency to Incite disorder. 
In these circumstances, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that they decided not to use the 
word ‘‘sedition*’ In clause (2) but used 
the more general words which cover sedi¬ 
tion and everything else which makes 
sedition such a serious offence. That 
sedition does undermine the security of 
the State Is a matter which cannot admit 
of much doubt. That it undermines the 
security of the State usually through the 
medium of public disorder is aUo a 
matter on which eminent Judges and 
Jurists are agreed. Therefore it is diffi¬ 
cult to hold that public disorder or 
disturbance of public tranquillity are not 
matters which undermine the security of 
the State. 
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It will not be out of place to quote 
here the following passage from Stephen’* 
Criminal Law of England (vol. II. pp. 242 
and 243):— 

‘‘It often happens, however, that the 
public peace is disturbed by offences 
which without tending to the subversion 
of the existing political constitution 
practically subvert the authority of the 
Government over a greater or less local 
area for a longer or shorter time. The 
Bristol riots in 1832 und the Gordon riots 
lr. 1780 are instances of this kind. No 
definite line can be drawn between insur¬ 
rections of this sort, ordinary riots, and 
unlawful assemblies. The difference be¬ 
tween a meeting stormy enough to cause 
well-founded fear of a breach of the 
peace, and a civil war the result of which 
may determine the course of a nation’s 
history for centuries, !s a difference of 
degree. Unlawful assemblies, riots, in¬ 
surrections, rebellions, levying of war, 
are offences which run into each other, 
and are not capable of being marked off 
by perfectly definite boundaries. All of 
them have In common one feature* 
numely, that the normal tranquillity of a 
civilised society is in each of the cases 
mentioned disturbed either by actual 
force or at least by the show and threat 
of it. 

"Another class of offences against public 
tranquillity are those in which no actual 
force is either employed or displayed, but 
in which steps are taken tending to cause 
it. These are the formation of secret 
societies, seditious conspiracies, libels or 
words spoken. 

“Under these two heads all offence* 
against the internal public tranquillity of 
the State may be arranged.’’ 

This passage brings out two matters 
with remarkable clarity. It shows firstly 
that sedition is essentially an offence 
against public tranquillity and secondly 
that broadly speaking there are two 
classes of offences against public tranquil¬ 
lity: (a) those accompanied by violence 
including disorders which affect tranquil¬ 
lity of a considerable number of persons 
or an extensive local area, and (b) those 
not accompanied by violence but tending 
to cause it, such as seditious utterances, 
seditious conspiracies, etc. Both these 
classes of offences are such as will under¬ 
mine the security cf the State or tend 
to overthrow it if left unchecked, and, as 
I have tried to point out, there is a good 
deal of authoritative opinion in favour of 
the view that the gravity ascribed to sedi¬ 
tion is due to the fact that it tends to 
seriously affect the tranquillity and 
security of the State. In principle, then, 
it would not have been logical to refer to 
sedition in clause (2) of Article 19 and 
omit matters which are no less grave and 
which have equal potentiality for under¬ 
mining the security of the State. It 
appears that the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution preferred to adopt the logical 
course and have used the more general 
and basic words which are apt to cover 
sedition as well as other matters which 
are as detrimental to the security of the 
State as sedition. 

If the Act is to be viewed as I have 
suggested, it is difficult to hold that 
Section 7 (1) (c) falls outside the ambit 
of Article 19 (2). That clause clearly 

states that nothing in clause (1) (a) shall 
affect the operation of any existing law^ 



relating to any matter which undermines 
the security of, or tends to overthrow, 
the State. I have tried to show that 
public disorders and disturbance of public 
tranquillity do undermine the security of 
the State, and If the Act 13 a law aimed 
At preventing such disorders, It fulfils the 
requirement of the Constitution. It Is 
needless to add that the term ‘State* has 
been defined In Article 12 of the Consti¬ 
tution to Include “the Government and 
Parliament of India and the Government 
and Legislature of eacn of the States and 
All local or other autnorltles within the 
territory Of India, or under the control of 
the Government of India.” 

I find that Section 20 of the impugned 
Act provides that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment may by notification declare that 
the whole or any part of the Province as 
may be specified In the notification Is a 
dangerously disturbed area. This provision 
has some bearing on the aim and object 
of the Act, and we cannot overlook it 
when considering its scope. It may be 
Incidentally mentioned that we have been 
Informed that, under this section, Delhi 
Province has been notified to be a 
'‘dangerously disturbed area.*’ 

It must be recognized that freedom of 
speech and expression is one of the most 
valuable rights guaranteed to a citizen by 
the Constitution and should be jealously 
guarded by the courts. It must also be 
recognized that free political discussion 
is essential for the proper functioning of 
a democratic Government, and the tend¬ 
ency of modern jurists is to deprecate 
censorship though they all agree that 
“liberty of the Press” Is not to be con¬ 
fused with Its “licentiousness.” But the 
Constitution itself has prescribed certain 
limits for the exercise of the freedom of 
speech and expression and this court is 
only called upon to see whether a parti¬ 
cular case comes within those limits. In 
my opinion the law which is impugned is 
fully saved by Article 19 (2) and if it 
cannot be successfully assailed it is not 
possible to grant the remedy which the 
petitioners are seeking here. 

As has been stated already, the order 
which is Impugned in this case recites 
that “the weekly ‘Organizer’ • has 
been publishing highly objectionable 
matter constituting a threat to public 
law and order” and that the action which 
it is proposed to take against the peti¬ 
tioners “is necessary for the purpose of 
preventing or combating activities pre¬ 
judicial to public safety or the main¬ 
tenance of public order.” These facts are 
supported by an affidavit sworn by the 
Home Secretary to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, who also states among other things 
that the order in question was passed by 
the Chief Commissioner in consultation 
with the Central Press Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, which is an independent body elected 
by the All'India Newspaper Editors’ Con¬ 
ference and is composed of representatives 
of some of the leading papers such as 
'The Hindusthan Times/ ‘The Statesman/ 
•etc. In my opinion, there can be no 
doubt that the Chief Commissioner has 
purported to act in this case within the 
sphere within which he is permitted to 
act under the law, and it is beyond the 
power of this court to grant the reliefs 
claimed by the petitioners. 

In these circumstances, I would dismiss 
the petitioners’ application. 


The following is the dissenting Judg¬ 
ment of Mr. Justice Fazl All in the 
“Cross Roads” case. 

For the reasons given by me in BrlJ 
Bhushan and Another v. The State, which 
practically involves the same question as 
is involved in this case, I hold that the 
reliefs sought by the petitioner cannot be 
granted. In this view, I would dismiss 
this petition, but I should like to add a 
few observations to supplement what I 
have said In the other case. 

It appears to me that in the ultimate 
analysis the real question to be decided 
in tnls case is whetner “disorders involv¬ 
ing menace to the peace and tranquillity 
of the “Province” and affecting “public 
safety” will be a matter which under** 
mines the security of the State or not. I 
have borrowed the words quoted within 
imerted commas from the preamble of 
the Act which shows its scope and neces¬ 
sity and the question raised before us 
attacking the validity of the Act must be 
formulated In the manner I have sug¬ 
gested. If the answer to the question is 
in the affirmative, as I think it must be, 
then the impugned law which prohibits 
entry into the State of Madras of “any 
document or class of documents” for 
securing public safety and maintenance 
of public order should satisfy the require¬ 
ments laid down in Article 19 (2) of the 
Constitution. From the trend of the 
arguments addressed to us, it would 
appear that if a document is seditious, 
its entry could be validly prohibited, 
because sedition is a matter which un¬ 
dermines the security of the State; but 
if, on the other hand, the document is 
calculated to disturb public tranquillity 
and affect public safety, its entry cannot 
be prohibited, because public disorder and 
disturbance of public tranquillity are not 
matters which undermine the security of 
the State. Speaking ;or myself, I cannot 
understand this argument. In BriJ Bhu¬ 
shan and Another v. The State, I have 
quoted good authority to show that sedi¬ 
tion owes its gravity to its tendency to 
create disorders and an authority on 
criminal law like Sir James Stephen has 
classed sedition as an offence against 
public tranquillity. If so, how could 
sedition be a matter which would under¬ 
mine the security of the State and public 
disorders and disturbance of public safety 
will not be such a matter? It was argued 
that a small riot or an affray will not 
undermine the security of the State, but 
to this line of argument there is a two¬ 
fold answer:— 

(1) The Act, as its preamble shows, is 
not intended for petty disorders but for 
disorders involving menace to the peace 
and tranquillity of the Province, (2) There 
are degrees of gravity in the offence of 
sedition also and an isolated piece of 
writing of mildly seditious character by 
one insignificant individual may not also, 
from the layman’s point of view, be a 
matter which undermines the security of 
the State, but that would not affect the 
law which aims at checking sedition. It 
was also said that the law as it stands 
may be misused by the State executive, 
but misuse of the law is one thing and 
its being unconstitutional is another. We 
are here concerned with the latter aspect 
only. I shall not pursue the matter 
further as I have said enough on the 
subject in the connected case. 




A GITATION against the levy of 
advertisement tax on news¬ 
papers and successful efforts to 
get taxes on newspapers included in the 
Union list of subjects in the new Con¬ 
stitution formed the most notable 
achievement of the Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society during 3949. 

The year began with the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society held 
on April 11, 1949, 
at Bombay, with 
Mr. Tushar Kanti 
Ghosh in the chair. 
Besides electing 
new office-bearers, 
the meeting passed 
two resolutions, 
one protesting 
against the levy of 
sales tax and ad¬ 
vertisement taxes 
on newspapers and 
Mr, D. Gupta the other urging 
the Governments 
concerned to exempt newspapers from 
the scope of the Shop Assistants Act 
and the Factories Act (for text of 
resolutions see I.P.Y.B. 1949.) 

Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta was elected 
President for 1949-50. The following 
members were elected to the Joint 
Standing Committee of the I.E.N.S. 
and Advertisement Agencies' Associa¬ 
tion of India: Mr. W. J. B. Walker, 
Chairman, Mr. F. T. Coulton (“Times 
of India”), Mr. H. R. Moharay i“Sam- 
yukta Karnataka"), and Mr. D. N. 
Nadkarni (“Free Press Journal"). 

ADVERTISEMENT TAXES 
On April 12, 1949, Mr Deshbandhu 
Gupta, President, led a deputation of 
members of the Society to the Premier 
and Finance Minister of Bombay to 
make representations against the Ad¬ 


vertisement Tax levied by the Bombay 
Government. 

This move was the beginning of a 
long and arduous campaign in the 
course of which several meetings were 
held at which the subject was discussed 
exhaustively. Memoranda embodying 
the grounds of objection to the tax 
were addressed to the Bombay and 
Madras Governments, a further depu¬ 
tation was led by the President to the 
Prime Minister of India, and individual 
approaches were made to the Provin¬ 
cial authorities concerned. The con¬ 
stitutional point urged in these 
representations was that the tax might 
be utilized by an unscrupulous Pro¬ 
vincial Government as a weapon for 
stifling editorial policies unfavourable 
to the latter. The text of a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of America on 
the Louisiana Newspaper Tax passed 
in 1936, which Upheld the newspapers* 
contention on this identical ground, 
was cited in support of the Indian 
newspapers’ case. 

All these efforts, however, had no 
effect on the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras. At a Joint Meeting of 
the Committee of the Society and the 
Standing Committee of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference held on 
August 13, 1949, at New Delhi, a com¬ 
prehensive resolution was unanimously 
passed recording the view that in the 
new Constitution newspapers should be 
listed among the Central subjects and 
appealing to the Government of India 
to persuade the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to withdraw the taxes. 

As a result of the sustained endeav¬ 
ours simultaneously carried on in the 
Constituent Assembly by the President 
and Mr. Ramanath Goenka, both 
members of that body, 106 members 
of the Assembly gave notice of an 
amendment to the “Union List" 
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whereby, under the new Constitution, 
only the Union Government would be 
empowered to levy advertisement taxes 
on newspapers or on advertisements 
published in them. The proposal being 
accepted by Dr. Ambedkar, Minister 
for Law, on behalf of the Government, 
it was moved as an official amendment 
and passed by the Assembly. The taxes 
were removed from the States list. 
The effect of this measure is that any 
future proposal to impose taxation on 
newspaper advertisements would have 
to be brought up before the wider 
forum of the Indian Parliament. 

Another important subject which 
occupied the attention of the Commit¬ 
tee of the Society during the year was 
the question of checking up Advertising 
Agents’ outstandings to members. A 
resolution of the Committee laid 
down that bills from June 1, 1949, 
were to be regularly paid within 90 
days. The penalty for non-fulfilment 
of these conditions by any accredited 
advertising agency was a withdrawal 
of its accreditation. The Committee 
took a firm attitude in implementing 
the resolution, and as a result of the 
review held regarding bills dated up to 
January 31, 1949, the accreditations of 
one agency in Calcutta and another in 
Delhi were cancelled. A second review 
resulted in the cancellation of the 
accreditations of three advertising 
agencies of Calcutta. 

The question of having newspaper 
parcels carried by rail exempted from 
the operation of the recent increases 
in rates was vigorously taken up with 
the Railway Board. 

Relief was also sought from the 
Government regarding the application 
of certain Rules of the Factories Act 
to workers employed in the newspaper 
industry. Following a resolution pass¬ 
ed at the Annual General Meeting held 
on April 11, 1949, requesting the Gov¬ 
ernment to exempt newspapers from 
the scope of the Act, a deputation was 
led by the President to the Minister 
for Labour and a comprehensive re¬ 
presentation was submitted by the 
President to the Government. In their 
reply to this representation, the 
■Ministry of Labour have acceded to 
•some of the points urged by the 


Society whilst promising sympathetic 
treatment with regard to others. 

NEWSPRINT RESTRICTIONS 
The newsprint position underwent 
several changes in the course of the 
year. The repeal in April 1949 of the 
Open General Licence which had pre¬ 
vailed in respect of newsprint imports 
from the sterling area since August 

1948, drew a vigorous protest from the 
Society and a resolution was passed at 
the Committee Meeting held on May 
15, 1949, requesting the Government to 
restore newsprint to the O.G.L. list 
and to withdraw the Newsprint 
Control Order. These points were 
urged at a meeting of the Newsprint 
Advisory Committee held on May 24, 

1949, with the result that newsprint 

from non-dollar areas was restored to 
the O.G.L. list and the Newsprint 
Control Order was repealed With effect 
from June 14, 1949. At the same time, 
a communication was received by the 
President from the Government cau¬ 
tioning against any undue expansion 
in the consumption of newsprint by 
newspapers beyond the pre-decontrol 
level and advising newspapers to adjust 
their consumption to the current ex¬ 
change position. The situation, how¬ 
ever, deteriorated shortly thereafter. 
With the shutting out of the Canadian 
source of supply owing to devaluation, 
there was a run on the Scandinavian 
and Finnish mills from all quarters 
with the result that they put up prices 
and refused to accept more orders 
from India for 1950. Newsprint from 
other European countries also, although 
dubious in quality and uncertain in 
quantity, was quoted high. The O.G.L. 
was again cancelled with effect from 
August 25, 1949. The Government 

complained that some newspapers had 
increased their size with consequent 
increase in consumption after decontrol. 
Finding it difficult to cope with the 
situation by voluntary measures, the 
Society passed a resolution at a 
General Meeting held on January 6, 

1950, requesting the Government to re¬ 
impose the price-page schedule for as 
short a period as might be necessary, 
subject to the provisos that no restric¬ 
tion was to be imposed on additional 
quotas required for genuine increases 
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in circulation and that there was to be 
no bar to the starting of new news¬ 
papers. 

Dissent from the above decision of 
the General Body was subsequently 
expressed at a meeting of the Madras 
Regional Committee and the matter 
was exhaustively discussed at a meet¬ 
ing of the Newsprint Advisory Com¬ 
mittee held on February 4, 1950. At 
that meeting, though opinion was 
found to be overwhelmingly in support 
of the Society's decision, at the request 
of the dissenting members, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to keep the decision on 
the question pending till the next 
Annual General Meeting of the Society 
in March 4, 1950. 

In response to the Prime Minister’s 
appeal to the Press for a concerted 
“Food Campaign”, the President wrote 
to the Prime Minister assuring him of 
newspapers’ co-operation in Govern¬ 
ment’s endeavours. At its meeting on 
October 24, 1949, the Committee appeal¬ 
ed to member newspapers to earmark 
20-column inches per week for free 
insertion of advertisement matter re¬ 
lating to the Campaign sent in by the 
Government for one year. 

AIR-BORNE PAPERS 

The question of fixing a uniform 
surcharge on the selling price of air¬ 
borne newspaper copies was considered 
at several Committee meetings culmi¬ 
nating in a resolution adopted at the 
General Meeting held on January 6, 
1950, whereby, with effect from 
February 1, 1950, a flat surcharge of 
six pies per copy was to be imposed on 
all copies of members’ publications 
transported by air in India and Pakis¬ 
tan, freedom being given to the Madras 
and other South Indian publications 
to waive the surcharge for areas which 
were exclusively their territory, com¬ 
mon centres such as Hyderabad rank¬ 
ing for surcharge. It transpired at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society 
held in March that this resolution had 
not been implemented by any member 
paper except “The Statesman”. 

On a communication received from 
the London Branch of the Society 
forwarding copies of a Memorandum 
addressed to the High Commissioner 
for India in London on the subject of 


the delays and other irregularities in. 
Sea Mail Service between the U K. and 
India, a comprehensive representation- 
was sent to the Ministry of Communi¬ 
cations, Government of India. 

With the restoration of three out of 
the six memberships which had been 
terminated for non-payment of sub¬ 
scriptions and the enrollment of new 
members, the total strength of the 
Society was brought up to 76 on 
February 10, 1950. 

During the year, provisional accredi¬ 
tation was accorded to the Criterion 
Publicity of Madras and Rasik Publi¬ 
city of Bombay, thie status of the 
Everest Advertising Ltd. of Bombay 
and Efficient Publicities of Madras was 
raised from that of Provisional to Full 
Accreditation. The total number of 
accredited advertising agencies stood at 
61 on February 10, 1950. 

The eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Society was held at New Delhi on 
March 2, 1950, with Mr. Deshbandhu 
Gupta, President, in the chair. After 
the adoption of the Annual Report for 
1949-50, the following office-bearers 
and members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee for 1950-51 were elected: 
President: Mr. M. N. Cama (“Bombay 
Chronicle”); Deputy President: Mr. 
Ramanath Goenka (“Indian Express”); 
Vice-President: Mr. S. C. Mazumdar 
(“Hindusthan Standard”); Members of 
Committee: Messrs. Deshbandhu 

Gupta (“Tej”), Kasturi Srinivasan 
(“The Hindu”), Tushar Kanti Ghosh 
(“Amrita Bazar Patrika”), Devadas 
Gandhi (“Hindustan Times”), W. J. B. 
Walker (“The Statesman”), C. R. 
Srinivasan (“Swadesamitran”), S- 
Sadanand (“Free Press Journal”), 
A. A. Hayles (“The Mail”), P. N. Mahta 
(“Times of India”), A. D. Mani 
(“Hitavada”), Feroze Gandhi (“Na¬ 
tional Herald”). 

The following members were elected 
to the Joint Standing Committee of 
the I.E.N.S. and A.A.A. for 1950-51: 
Mr. W. J. B. Walker, Chairman, 
Mr. D. N. Nadkarni, Mr. H. R. 
Moharay, and Mr. G. S. Bhatnagar. 

The principal subject discussed at 
the meeting related to the resolution 
passed at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Society on January 6 
last recommending the re-imposition 
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of price-page control to the Govern¬ 
ment as a means of enforcing news¬ 
print economy. 

After considerable discussion, the 
Society decided to re-affirm the resolu¬ 
tion passed in January and to inform 
the Minister for Industry and Supply 
accordingly. 

During the discussion, Mr. Tushar 
Kanti Ghosh, while deprecating the 
re-opening of the subject, pointed out 
that the volume of advertisement 
carried by newspapers at present had 
been reduced almost to half and foreign 
advertising had stopped coming owing 
to the current import policy of the 
Government. This was not the time 
to allow newspapers to increase their 
size. If the Society favoured a volun¬ 
tary limit on pages, he suggested a 
ceiling of 60 pages for a seven-day 
two-anna paper with a total ban on 
special numbers. 

Mr. W. J. B. Walker suggested the 
following compromise resolution: “In 
view of the gravity of the newsprint 
situation, this Society requests the 
Government of India to make a small 
allocation of dollars to enable a token 
quantity of Canadian newsprint to be 
imported. The Society members agree 
that returns of unsolds should 
be banned and that the issue of special 
supplements should be discontinued. 


The members also agree that there 
should be some form of price-page 
control and recommend that there 
should be a maximum of 72 pages a 
week for two-anna papers of standard 
size publishing seven days a week with 
consequential adjustments for papers 
of less than standard size and for 
papers publishing less than seven days 
weekly. Newspapers should be grant¬ 
ed licences on the quota system, 
quotas to be based on consumption 
during the period July-December 
1948.” 

Mr. C. R. Srinivasan opposed the 
price-page schedule and said a quota 
system would be sufficient, as it would 
limit consumption while leaving the 
newspapers free to use their quotas as 
suited them best. 

Mr. Ramanath Goenka said that 
there was no possibility of obtaining 
newsprint to meet all the requirements 
of the Indian papers and some restric¬ 
tion on the size of newspapers had to 
be accepted. 

After further discussion, the resolu¬ 
tion reaffirming the former resolution 
was passed, thirty-eight members vot¬ 
ing for, seven members against, and 
one member remaining neutral. 

Upto the end of May no action had 
been taken by the Government on the 
Society’s resolution. 
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T he Indian Press Year Book for 
last year predicted that the 
world newsprint production for 
1948 would be “between 8 million and 
9 million tons”. The actual world 
newsprint production in 1948 turned 
out to be slightly more than 8,440,000 
tons, an increase of approximately 
790,000 tons over the production in 
1947, according to 1950 statistics com¬ 
piled by the Newsprint Service Bureau 
and the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

This 1948 production, except for the 
abnormally high output in 1987, is the 
largest on record. This means that the 
improvement in the world newsprint 
position that was noted in 1947 not 
only continued but moderately increas¬ 
ed in 1948. The 1947 improvement was 
largely confined to the United States. 
Last year the increased supply was 
reflected in the greater availability of 
newsprint in other parts of the world. 

It now seems likely, we suggest, that 
world newsprint production in 1949 
will total slightly more than 9 million 
tons and that the 1950 production will 
come to approximately 9.400,000 tons. 
There is an unavoidable lag in the 
gathering of world newsprint data, 
largely because of the impossibility of 
obtaining official information concern¬ 
ing Russia and certain other countries 
in her orbit. The Soviet Union proba¬ 
bly produced about 400,000 tons of 
newsprint in 1948, according to the 
most nearly reliable data our American 
editorial representative could, as of 
April 1950, obtain. This output is 
about 100,000 tons below the estimated 
1939 production in the Soviet Union 
and in what is now the Soviet zone of 
Germany. 

The Russian Government, according 
to a report made toward the end of 
1948, had allocated 400 million rubles 


for building 40 paper mills in various 
sections of the Soviet Union. These 
mills were to produce newsprint pri¬ 
marily for Russia’s 7,200 newspapers 
with a reported total circulation of 
31,000,000 copies. 

The following table summarizes the 
world newsprint position in 1948, 1947 
and 1946, with both production and 
availability of newsprint in the United 
States compared with the* £est of the 
world. Newsprint production in the 
United States in 1948 constituted 10 
per cent of the world newsprint pro¬ 
duction total while the newsprint 
available for consumption in the 
United States accounted for 62 per 
cent of the world’s supply. Newsprint 
tonnage available in the United States 
during 1948 totalled 5,233,000 tons, 
though actual consumption was only 
5,141,000 tons. The remainder went 
into inventories. Sixty per cent of the 
increase in the world newsprint supply 
—478,000 tons—went to the United 
States. 


WORLD NEWSPRINT POSITION 
SUMMARISED 


(In Thousand Short 

Tons) 


Production 

1948 

1947 

1946 

United States 

. 868 

826 

771 

Rest of World . 

. 7576 

6827 

6313 


World Total 

.. 8444 7653 

7084 

% of Change during 1948 


compared with: 

• 

Production 

1947 

1946 

United States . 

• + 5 

+ 13 

Rest of World . 

• + 11 

-f 20 

World Total . 

. + 10 

4- 19 
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Available for 


Consumption: 

1948 

1947 

1946 

United States 

. 5233 

4755 

4234 

Rest of World . 

. 3211 

2898 

2850 

World Total 

. 8444 

7653 

7084 

Available for 




Consumption: . 

1947 


1946 

United States ;. 

+ io 


+ 24 

Rest of World .. 

+ 11 


+ 13 

World Total 

+ io 


4- 19 


Canada in 1948 remained of course 
the world’s largest producer of news¬ 
print. Her output was (as predicted in 
last year’s Year Book) 4,601,000 tons. 
When the data are all in it will pro¬ 
bably be discovered that Canada’s 
1949 production was 5,150,000 tons with 
probably a slight decrease to 5,110,000 
tons in 1950. Because of relatively 
greater increase in production in other 
countries, the Canadian output in 1948 
constituted only 54 per cent, of the 
world’s total; in 1947, the Canadian 
output represented 58 per cent, of the 
world’s total. Newsprint production in 
the United States, although less than 
one-fifth the Canadian production, 
was in 1948 more than twice that of 
the next largest manufacturer and 
therefore occupied second place. 

RECOVERY IN EUROPE 

The world output of newsprint was 
10 per cent, greater in 1948 than in 
1947. Recalling that the world output 
in 1947 was 19 per cent, greater than 
it had been in 1946—and that the 1948 
production came within 5 per cent of 
equalling the all-time high of 1937, 
these facts show that progress has been 
made in overcoming the disruptions in 
newsprint production caused by the 
war. Indeed, most of the increase in 
the world newsprint position has in the 
last year taken place in the countries 
most largely affected by World War n. 
Production in North America (Canada, 
the United States and Newfoundland) 
accounted for 205,000 tons of the total 
world increase while a rise of nearly 
three times that amount took place in 
the output elsewhere in the world. 

With the exception of Belgium and 
Australia, all news print producing 
Countries increased their production in 


1948 over that of 1947. Belgium record¬ 
ed a decline of 2000 tons: Australia a 
decline of 1000 tons. The Canadian out¬ 
put constituted 19% per cent, or 154,000 
tons, of the overall world increase. 
The United States accounted for 42,000 
tons of the increase, while Newfound¬ 
land accounted for 9,000 tons of the 
increase. Newsprint production on 
Continental Europe including the 
estimate previously given for Russia, 
increased by some 500,000 tons 
over 1947. Even eliminating the un¬ 
certain figure concerning Russia, the 
increase in Continental Europe amoun¬ 
ted to more than 350,000 tons. 

France, with a 1948 increase of 
76,000 tons, was the largest showing of 
any European increase of which we 
have reliable information. The next 
largest increase was the 61,000 ton 
rise in Finland: and the 42,000 ton 
increase in the Netherlands came next. 
The increase in Norway totalled 36,000 
tons, in Austria, 26,000 tons, in Sweden, 
25,000 tons. And although the United 
Kingdom produced 46,000 tons more 
newsprint than in 1947, their mills 
operated definitely below their pre-war 
levels. 

The following table, made from data 
furnished to us by J. J. Zima, Statisti¬ 
cian of the Newsprint Service Bureau, 
compares world newsprint production 
in 1948 and 1947. 

WORLD NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 
1948—1947 
(Short Tons) 


Country 

1948 

Canada 

.. 4,601,000 

United States 

868,000 

Newfoundland 

382,000 

Finland 

358,000 

United Kingdom 

334,000 

Sweden 

327,000 

France 

279,000 

Norway 

160,000 

Germany 

113,000 

Japan 

112,000 

Netherlands 

81,000 

Austria 

68,000 

Italy 

61,000 

Poland 

49,000 

Belgium 

48,000 

Switzerland 

47,000 

Czechoslovakia 

42,000 

Australia 

35,000 

Brazil 

28,000 
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Country 

Spain 

Hungary 

Chile 

Turkey 

Portugal 

Argentina 

Korea 

Russia 

Total : 

Country 

Canada 
United States 
Newfoundland 
Finland 

United Kingdom 

Sweden 

France 

Norway 

Germany 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Italy 

Poland 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia 

Australia 

Brazil 

Spain 

Hungary 

Chile 

Turkey 

Portugal 

Argentina 

Korea 

Russia 


1948 
23,000 
10,000 (?) 
7,000 
6,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 

400,000 (a) 


.. 8,444,000 


1947 

.. 4,447,000 

826,000 
373,000 
297,000 
288,000 
302,000 
203,000 
124,000 
72,000 * 
99,000 
39,000 
42,000 
37,000 (?) 
35,000 
50,000 
41,000 
39,000 
36,000 
18,000 
16,000 
10,000 (?) 

6,000 

(?) 

3,000 

(?) 

(?) 

250,000 (a) 


Total : .. 7,653,000 


* Exclusive of the Soviet Zone. 

(a) Estimate for Russia includes the 
Soviet Zone in Germany, Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. 

U.S.—CANADIAN OUTPUT IN 1949 
Newsprint production figures for 
1949, now complete for Canada and 
the United States, show that these two 
top production areas turned out 
6,075,855 tons last year. The U.S. part 
of this was 899,528 tons. To this 1949 
increase of 31,000 tons from U.S. mills 
will probably be added in 1950 approxK 
mately 100,000 tons from the new 


publisher-financed Coosa River mill In 
Alabama. Newsprint began rolling out 
of this new mill in the southern part 
of the United States in mid-January. 
The expected output of this new Ala¬ 
bama mill promises to make the 
United States an important source 
once more. It may push the American 
newsprint production total over the 
1,000,000 ton mark in 1950. 

The Coosa River mill, which cost 
$ 32,000,000, is largely financed by stock 
owned by 128 American newspapers 
all over the country. Shortly before 
production started at the new 
American mill, two Canadian mills— 
Bowater and Montmorency—announced 
price changes, explaining that competi¬ 
tive conditions required them to get 
prices down equal to those of rival 
sellers. The Bowater and Montmorency 
price changes eliminated" certain 
differentials to which customers in the 
United States had agreed after 
wartime price ceilings were removed. 
The Canadian price is now back to 
the base rate plus zone differentials. 
Newsprint representatives denied 
however that any general price cut was 
indicated. 

Since August, 1948, newspaper 
publishers in the United States have 
been charged a base of $ 100 a ton. 
Some Austrian newsprint has been 
offered in New York at $ 90 a ton in 
the early part of 1950. 

Canadian newsprint shipments to 
countries outside the United States 
fell below 500,000 tons in 1949 compared 
with 700,839 tons in 1947. British 
newspapers are expected to forgo 
approximately 100,000 tons in 1950, if 
the severity programme continues. 
Newsprint mills in Canada, the United 
States and Newfoundland produced in 
1949 almost twice as much as was 
turned out in 1933. 

Returning to the overall woild 
newsprint figures for 1948, the distri¬ 
bution end of the situation shows that 
the five major newsprint exporting 
countries—Canada, Newfoundland, Fin¬ 
land, Sweden and Norway—shipped 
5,358,000 tons throughout the world. 
This total was 232,000 tons greater than 
in 1947. It constituted 97 per cent of 
the 1948 world export newsprint total. 
Austria, the sixth largest newsprint 
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exporter last year, shipped only 37,000 
tons In 1948. The United States, 
though the second largest producer, 
exported only 28,000 tons. 

INDIAN IMPORTS 

India and Pakistan in 1948 imported 
69,300 tons of newsprint. Of this total 
India and Pakistan received 19,400 
tons from Canada: 19,500 tons from 
Norway: 9,400 tons from Finland: 9,000 
tons from Sweden, and 4,800 tons from 
Newfoundland. The balance in small 
amounts came from the United 
States, Netherlands, Austria, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The United States, which in 1948 
produced 868,000 tons of newsprint 
and exported only 28,000 tons, imported 
4,452,400 tons, principally from Canada, 


Newfoundland and Finland. The small 
28,000 tons shipment of newsprint out 
of the United States included 11,000 
tons to Mexico, 7,000 to the Philippines, 
and 2,000 tons to India and Pakistan. 

Canada, which shipped to the United 
States 3,917,400 tons of newsprint in 
1948, approximately 91 per cent of her 
total production, has small domestic 
consumption of newsprint; 94 per cent 
of her 1948 production entered the 
channels of international trade. 
Canadian shipments of newsprint to the 
United States in 1948 were 242,000 tons 
greater than the 3,675,000 tons shipped 
to America in 1947. Canadian news¬ 
print shipped to all other destinations 
declined in 1948 principally because of 
monetary difficulties. 


SONG OF THE PRINTING PRESS 


I am the printing press, bom of the 
Mother Earth. My heart is of steel, my 
limbs are of iron, and my fingers are 
of brass. 

I sing the songs of the world, the oratories 
of history, the symphonies of all time. 

I am the voice of today, the herald of 
tomorrow. I weave into the warp of the 
past, the woof of the future. I tell 
the stories of peace and of war alike. 

I make the human heart beat with 
passion of tenderness. I stir the pulse 
of nations, and make brave men do 
braver deeds, and soldiers die. 

I inspire the midnight toiler, weary at 
his loom, to lift his head again and 
gaze, with fearlessness, into the vast 
beyond, seeking the consolation of a 
hope eternal. 


When I speak a myriad people listen to 
my voice. The Anglo-Saxon, the Celt, 
the Hun, the Slav, the Hindu, all com¬ 
prehend me. 

I am the tireless clarion of the news. I 
cry your joys and sorrows every hour. 
X fill the dullard’s mind with thought 
uplifting. I am light, knowledge, end 
power. I epitomize the conquest of mind 
over matter. 

I am the record of all things mankind has 
achieved. My offspring comes to you in 
the candle’s glow, amid the dim lamps 
of poverty, the splendour of riches: at 
sunrise, at high noon, and in the wan¬ 
ing evening. 

I am the laughter and tears of the world, 
and I shall never die until all things 
return to the immutable dust. 

I am the printing press. 

—By ROBERT H. DAVIS 
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I N September 1949, United Nations 
delegates on the General Assembly’s 
Social Committee cast two definite 
and seriously delaying votes on efforts 
to eliminate peace-time censorship 
throughout much of the world. They 
voted first to postpone work on the 
half-completed Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion treaty; second, to hold up the 
finished convention on News-gather¬ 
ing and the Right of Correction. 

The Committee’s move to postpone 
action on the Freedom of Information 
draft did not surprise correspondents. 
This proposed second pact—initiated 
by the British as a statement of inter¬ 
national policy and as a supplement 
to the News-gathering Treaty—had 
aroused disapproval among the United 
States, Netherlands, and finally among 
British delegations. These groups 
feared that the many amendments 
written into it would actually restrict , 
not protect, freedom of information. 
The British themselves had abandoned 
their proposal, declaring that the 
amendments had made it into a 
“monstrosity”. 

The Committee’s vote to shelve the 
News-gathering Treaty, on which vari¬ 
ous United Nations agencies had 
laboured for a year and a half, in¬ 
cluding important contributions by 
Indian delegates, came as a surprise, 
however. This action meant that the 
finished News-gathering pact could not 
be opened by the U.N. for participating 
Governments’ signatures until “decisive 
action” had been taken on the Freedom 
of Information treaty; and there seem¬ 
ed little likelihood of that for at least 
a year. 

The News-gathering and Right of 
Correction convention, worked on 
laboriously at Geneva and completed 
by the Assembly at Lake Success in 
1949, proposed as international law a 
series of protections for correspondents 



Two members of the Sub-Com - 
mission: Mr. DEV ADAS GANDHI , 
(left) and Mr. FRANCIS 
WILLIAMS of the U.K. at Lake 
Success. 

and news agencies. Its advocates be¬ 
lieved that, if many nations should 
become signatories, it would go a long 
way towards removing peacetime cen¬ 
sorship, towards preventing arbitrary 
expulsion of correspondents, and to¬ 
wards removing barriers to free access 
to news. 

The British originally proposed the 
second pact, the supplementary Free¬ 
dom of Information convention, in the 
belief that it would extend the proposed 
guarantees of the News-gathering pact 
“to cover everyone everywhere” who 
was engaged in receiving or imparting 
information. All sorts of subsequent 
amendments, written in by small 
majorities, brought many U.N. delega¬ 
tions—including the pact’s British 
authors—to fear that the whole idea 
was unworkable. They declared that 
no pact was better than a bad pact 
and that the half-finished draft should 
be scuttled. 
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Smaller nations, however, were 
naturally not pleased. Therefore a 
compromise proposal by the United 
States, Britain, and the Netherlands 
postponed further work on the Free¬ 
dom of Information convention but 
instructed the Commission on Human 
Rights to see whether the desirable 
guarantees could be incorporated into 
the covenant on human rights. 

TREATY SHELVED 

The vote to shelve the News-gather¬ 
ing Treaty, therefore, surprised many 
and disturbed the United States dele¬ 
gation. The vote resulted probably 
from two factors: 

First, many members of the Social 
Committee were convinced that the 
two pacts should stay linked and that 
the first pact on news-gathering 
should wait until the second pact of 
broader scope could be more tightly 
constructed and could be completed. 

Second, the vote to hold up the 
News-gathering Treaty was cast as a 
protest against the United States’ dis¬ 
favour of the Freedom of Information 
Treaty which was highly regarded by 
delegates from Latin America and the 
Middle East. 

In last October 1949, the Freedom 
of Information Treaty, which had been 
postponed in September, was de¬ 
finitely shelved in the General Assem¬ 
bly by a vote of 38 to 10 with 10 
abstentions. The matter was then 
ordered to be referred to the Human 
Rights Committee and to the Economic 
and Social Council. In January 1950, the 
only action on the matter was ap¬ 
proval of the United States’ proposal, 
offered by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, that 
a clause be inserted in the covenant 
on human rights—a simple clause dec¬ 
laring that all nations should have 
the right of freedom of expression. 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

In February, 1950, this controversial 
draft of a pact on Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation was referred to the Human 
Rights Commission. This was done on 
motion of the United States delegate 
in the Economic and Social Council. 
This delegate, Willard Thorp, argued 
that the United Nations General 
Assembly at its last session had not 
taken a definite stand on whether to 
complete the draft of the convention. 


and that the half-finished text ha<? 
been shelved after a majority of na¬ 
tions had objected to amendments- 
restricting information. 

This means that ratification of a 
treaty on news-gathering and the right 
of correction, if it ever comes at all, 
must await adoption of the contro¬ 
versial Freedom of Information pact. 
French and Indian delegates had ask¬ 
ed the Economic and Social Council 
to recommend that the Assembly com¬ 
plete the controversial Freedom of In¬ 
formation Treaty this year. Belgian 
delegates had supported the move. 
U.S. Representative Mr. Thorp’s motion 
to refer the matter to the Human 
Rights Commission was adopted by a 
vote of 12 to 1. 

That is the record of official action 
on the completed News-gathering: 
Treaty and the half-completed Free¬ 
dom of Information convention as of 
March 1, 1950. For the first time in 
the history of civilized men a world 
assembly tried to create in interna¬ 
tional law a mechanism intended to 
safeguard to exchange of news across 
all barriers and to establish the right 
of correction for any nation that be¬ 
lieved itself to have been wronged by 
the press of another country. Behind 
the record lies several years of debate,, 
research, and negotiation. 

NEWS-GATHERING TREATY 

The News-gathering Treaty—official¬ 
ly titled the International Trans¬ 
mission of News and the Right of 
Correction—contained four principal 
parts. Concerning the preamble of 
aims and principles and the defini¬ 
tions in Article I there has been little- 
or no controversy. Artic’es II to VIII 
were devoted to “Gathering and In¬ 
ternational Transmission of News”. 
These seven articles represented the 
essence of the U.S. delegation’s draft 
on the same subject at Geneva, 
Articles IX, X, and XI set forth the 
“International Right of Correction”,, 
embodying an adaptation of the French 
delegation’s Geneva draft on that 
subject. Articles XII and XIII consti¬ 
tute miscellaneous provisions concern¬ 
ing procedure, explanation, and 
interpretation. 

The News-gathering Treaty did not 
concern itself with the domestic 
handling of news within a particular 
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country. It did affect newspapers, 
governments, or news services In any 
coverage of world affairs, and it 
affected all foreign correspondents. 
The attempt to make international 
law of the correspondent’s right to 
obtain and transmit news to his paper 
or wire service in another country with 
the least possible hindrance consti¬ 
tuted an unprecedented forward step 
for press freedom. 

RIGHT OF CORRECTION 

The right of correction provided that 
a nation which believed itself to have 
been falsely reported by a foreign 
newspaper or wire service could supply 
its version of the facts to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the country in which a 
newspaper or wire service had alleged¬ 
ly misrepresented it. That Govern¬ 
ment would agree to make this 
statement available to press services 
and newspapers within its borders. 
When that statement was made availa¬ 
ble, all compulsion in the matter 
ceased—except the force of the editorial 
conscience. 

The treaty provided that if the 
complaining Government’s communi¬ 
que were not properly distributed, the 
allegedly injured state would have the 
right to transmit the communique to 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General 
would in that case be obliged to make 
the communique public after inform¬ 
ing the Government against which 
the complaint had been made. If the 
Government against which there was 
a complaint should then issue a state¬ 
ment, the U.N. Secretary-General 
would be directed to make it public 
along with the charges of the aggrieved 
nation. 

RIGHTS OF CORRESPONDENTS 

It was believed that certain Gov¬ 
ernments would accord greater pri¬ 
vileges to foreign correspondents if 
those Governments could be assured of 
an official right to issue a rebuttal 
against misrepresentations in news¬ 
papers outside the aggrieved country’s 
borders. 

Definite gains for foreign corres¬ 
pondents were contained in the News¬ 
gathering Treaty. For ‘‘facilitating 
the freest possible movement for 
correspondents”, the Treaty called 


upon contracting states to expedite 
administrative procedures connected 
with the correspondent’s entry into a 
country, connected with his taking up 
residence there, and with his move¬ 
ments therein. Signatories were 
forbidden to enforce any discriminat¬ 
ing restriction upon the correspondent. 
And signatories would have agreed to 
accord foreign correspondents full 
access to the news and to facilities for 
its transmission. 

NO CENSORSHIP IN PEACE TIME 

The Treaty set forth the principle 
that there should be no censorship 
of news except news “relating directly 
to national defence”. The national 
defence of some countries could of 
course be threatened in time of peace. 
Obviously at no time would any coun¬ 
try permit its plans for mobilization 
to be published. The “reasons-of- 
security” excuse for censorship has 
been much abused, however. There¬ 
fore the News-gathering Treaty laid 
down realistic restrictions upon the 
right to censor in peace-time, even 
for national defence. 

Thus Article VII stipulates that if 
national defence should compel a gov¬ 
ernment to censor certain news in 
peace-time, foreign correspondents 
must be informed in advance as to 
the classes of news to be subjected 
to inspection and must be provided 
with directives setting forth forbidden 
matter. Article VII further sets forth 
that censorship must be carried out 
in the presence of the writer if possi¬ 
ble; that if not possible, a time limit 
must be fixed for the return of the 
material to the correspondent and 
that there must be noted on the 
material any matter deleted. 

SOVIET OPPOSITION 

Such curbs upon peace-time cen¬ 
sorship made the whole pact distaste¬ 
ful to the Soviet delegation and to 
delegations of East European Coun¬ 
tries. It was not to be expected that 
the Communists would ratify the 
document. Newspaper men and dele¬ 
gations working for the treaty 
believed, however, that freedom gains 
every time any government writes out 
the principles of free speech, and that 
the months of debate and negotiation 
over an international treaty concern- 
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ing the free flow of information have 
already brought home once more to 
many people in many countries some 
significant differences between modern 
democracy and modern totalitarianism. 

Arguments against the News-gather¬ 
ing Treaty, the Right of Correction, 
and the supplementary Freedom of 
Information Pact, may be summarized 
this way: 

1. Soviet and some other voices 
contended that some language in the 
treaty would be construed restrictively 
by some Governments. That certainly 
was true. It is probably never possible 
to agree upon a multi-nation treaty 
in which there is no language that 
could possibly be abused. But there 
certainly are plenty of restrictive possi¬ 
bilities without a treaty, if any Gov¬ 
ernment wishes to impose restrictions. 
The proposed News-gathering Treaty 
obviously did not make the foreign 
correspondent’s position any worse 
than it would have been without the 
treaty. On the contrary, the treaty 
afforded numerous protections and 
guarantees. 

2. Arthur Krock of the “New York 
Times*’ argued that the “right of 
correction” clauses were dangerous. 
He contended that under the “right 
of correction” some future onslaught 
might harass newspapers or Govern¬ 
ments. He feared that the Secretary- 
General might be empowered to 
pursue inimical policies. That fear 
seemed groundless to many corres¬ 
pondents because the only compulsion 
involved in the right of correction was 
for a Government to place a mimeo¬ 
graphed statement on a table in the 
pressroom of its Foreign Office. When 
the Government had done that, the 
United Nations would have had no 
right to intervene. 

3. Principal arguments against the 
News-gathering Treaty boil down to 
basic Soviet objections to any sort of 
restrictions upon peace-time censor¬ 
ship. And objections to the supple¬ 
mentary Freedom of Information pact 
by British, American, and Netherlands 
delegations were based on the ground 
that amendments written into it offer¬ 
ed all sorts of bases for withdrawal of 
the very freedoms guaranteed by the 
News-gathering Treaty. For instance, 
there were written into the Freedom 
of Information pact by small majorities 


such escape provisions as the restric¬ 
tion that Governments would have 
the right to censor any news intended 
to lessen their national prestige and 
dignity. Obviously any nation might 
construe almost any critical news as 
harmful to its “national prestige and 
dignity”. Yet the result of the negotia¬ 
tions was that neither the Social and 
Economic Council nor the General 
Assembly would accept the News¬ 
gathering Treaty without the restric¬ 
tive Freedom of Information pact as a 
supplement. 

INDIAN ATTITUDE 

Consensus of opinion among British 
and American delegates was that 
arguments and proposals by Indian 
delegates on the News-gathering and 
Right of Correction Treaties and on 
the Freedom of Information Pact were 
constructive and level-headed as in¬ 
deed Indian contributions have been 
to a marked degree on political issues 
before the United Nations. 

Before the Economic and Social 
Council (fifth meeting, tenth session) 
Carlos Valenzuela of Chile submitted 
a draft resolution that would have 
transmitted the General Assembly’s 
request to postpone further action on 
the draft convention on Freedom of 
Information. The Chilean delegate* 
however, withdrew his resolution later 
in favour of a draft resolution sub¬ 
mitted jointly by France and India. 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar of India 
said that the Commission on Human 
Rights should incorporate the basic 
provisions of Freedom of Information 
in the Draft Covenant on Human 
Rights. He argued that notwithstand¬ 
ing this, the detailed aspects of free¬ 
dom of information still had to be 
worked out in a Convention. Sir 
Ramaswami then submitted the joint 
Indian-French resolution which read 
as follows: 

“The Social and Economic Council, 
taking note of the General Assembly*s 
resolution 313 (IV) of October 20, 1949, 
decides to transmit it to the Commis¬ 
sion on Human Rights for action 
during its sixth session, notes with 
satisfaction that in the draft Covenant 
of Human Rights before its fifth session, 
the Commission considered the impor¬ 
tance of including provisions on Free¬ 
dom of Information in the Covenant 
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on Human Rights: Instructs the 
Commission on Human Rights to 
consider inclusion of basic principles 
only of Freedom of Information in the 
Covenant on Human Rights, bearing in 
mind that action on the draft Conven¬ 
tion on Freedom of Information has 
not yet been completed by the General 
Assembly, and recommends to the 
General Assembly to complete its con¬ 
sideration of the Convention on Free¬ 
dom of Information at its fifth 
session.” 

Mr. P. C. Chang of China then 
suggested that the fourth paragraph 
should be re-phrased to avoid any 
implication that the Human Rights 
Commission would not have included 
provisions of Freedom of information 
in the Covenant if it had not been 
requested to do so. 

M. Fernand Dehousse of Belgium 
observed that the French-Indian reso¬ 
lution insisted upon completion of the 
Convention by the Assembly and there¬ 
fore he would support it. Mr. Willard 
Thorp of the United States reminded 
the Council of the earlier stages of 
debate on this subject and pointed out 
that the records gave no clear 
indication of whether the Assembly 
intended to complete action on the 
Convention on Freedom of Information. 
Mr. Thorp said he would prefer to see 
the Council merely transmit the 
General Assembly resolution to the 
Commission on Human Rights without 
making any further recommendations 
at this stage. 

He then formally moved this proce¬ 
dure. Sir Terence Shone of the United 
Kingdom fully agreed with Mr. Thorp 
and seconded his motion. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar then argu¬ 
ed that the Council should not act 
merely as a “post office” but should 
express its view on the subject. He 
made an appeal for the work begun by 
the Geneva Conference two years ago 
not to be wasted but to be carried to 
its end. 

S. E. C. RESOLUTION 
When it came to the vote, the Social 
and Economic Council rejected the 
French-Indian draft resolution by a 
series of votes on its various parts. 
The Council then adopted by 12 votes 
to 1 (Belgium) with 2 abstentions 
(France and India) the United States 
draft resolution reading:— 


“The Social and Economic Council 
transmits General Assembly resolution 
No. 313 (IV) of October 20, 1949, to the 
Commission on Human Rights for the 
action contemplated therein”. 

On May 13, 1949, at a plenary meet¬ 
ing of the General Assembly, Mrs. 
Renuka Ray, a member of the Indian 
constituent Assembly, had expressed the 
hope that an international instrument 
to insure freedom of information for 
all nations would be put into effect. 
Mrs. Ray stated that freedom of infor¬ 
mation is an essential factor in the* 
prevention of war, and that the Indian 
delegation believed such an instrument 
could eliminate the fear complex creat¬ 
ed by lack of understanding. She 
pointed out that sometimes the people 
of nations are drawn into war when 
they are exploited by interested parties, 
without knowing the real issues. 

Mrs. Ray said moreover' 1 that the 
draft agenda for the conference should, 
she believed, include in its concept of 
freedom of information the freedom to 
gather, transmit, and receive informa¬ 
tion, to tell the truth without prejudice, 
and to spread knowledge without 
malicious intent. 

DISCUSSIONS IN SUB-COMMISSION 

On the Sub-commission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press, which 
concluded the work of its third session 
on June 14, 1949, at Lake Success—the 
first session of the Sub-commission at 
which India was represented—Mr. 
Devadas Gandhi served as an expert 
consultant. All members of the Sub¬ 
commission were experts in the field of 
journalism. Mr. Gandhi declared that 
two points should be emphasized: 

1. The promotion of a wider degree 
of the freedom of information, the* 
reduction or elimination of obstacles; 
to such freedom; 

2. The development of high stand¬ 
ards of professional conduct. 

Mr. Gandhi expressed the opinion 
that the Sub-commission should lay 
down a criterion for judging journal¬ 
ism. He pointed out that although 
professional journalists considered 
their work benevolent, such an opinion 
was far from being shared unanimous¬ 
ly. Some saw only lies in the news 
supplied to them. Mr. Gandhi proposed 
that the Sub-Commission should travel 
round the world in order to gather on 
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the spot the necessary data for its 
study* At one point Mr. Gandhi 
opposed the use of the word “totali¬ 
tarianism” on the ground that totali¬ 
tarianism could not always be regarded 
as aggressive in the same sense as 
Nazism and Fascism. 

NEWSPRINT SHORTAGES 

Mr. Gandhi urged that some provi¬ 
sion should be made in definite terms 
for receiving communications from non¬ 
official organisations as well as govern¬ 
ments. His resolution, which was 
passed, provided that governments 
should be invited to furnish the names 
and full particulars of all non-official 
organizations of news personnel opera¬ 
ting within their territory. Mr. Gandhi 
later expressed himself as much con¬ 
cerned about newsprint shortages. He 
said that short newsprint supplies in 
many parts of the world constituted a 
paramount obstacle to the free flow of 
information throughout the world. 
Although the newsprint situation had 
improved, he pointed out, it was not 
yet satisfactory. The United States, 
he charged, took too big a share of 
the world's newsprint resources. 

The United States, Mr. Gandhi 
further charged, published newspapers 
that were much too bulky and that 
averaged, in some cases, only a column 
and a half of news per page, the re¬ 
maining space being taken up by 
advertising. His arms, he reported, 
“had ached” after reading an American 
newspaper. He said he hoped that 
American newspaper editors would hold 
a conference and agree on some sort 
of reduction in the size of their news¬ 
papers in the interest of a more 
equitable world-wide distribution of 
newsprint. 

Mr. Gandhi pointed out that another 
major obstacle to the wide diffusion of 
news was the high degree of illiteracy 
in many countries. Much, he said, 
needed yet to be done to reduce illite¬ 
racy. Other obstacles included the 
“restrictions” newspapers imposed up¬ 
on themselves by publishing only the 
information that conformed to their 
own political views. 

PRESS FREEDOM IN INDIA 

Mr. Gandhi recalled that he had been 
bom in “the lap of a newspaper office” 
where his father published “Indian 
Opinion” (in Natal) under great diffi¬ 


culties. The paper was still being 
published, he said. Not all these 
restrictions, he declared, had yet been 
abolished, but they were in the process 
of being removed. For example, Mr. 
Gandhi pointed out, controls applied 
in accordance with the Indian Press Act 
of 1931 and of the Bombay Public 
Security Act of 1947 were applied now 
after consultation with a committee of 
journalists. Present conditions in India, 
Mr. Gandhi declared, presented the 
picture of a country rapidly emerging 
into one of the nations of the world 
where freedom of expression and infor¬ 
mation was truly reaching a high mark. 

Mr. Gandhi supported a proposal to 
hold the fourth session of the Sub- 
Commission in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
from May 8 to 29, 1950. 

On February 18, after the February 
13 action of the Social and Economic 
Council rejecting the French-Indian 
proposal, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
stated to the American representative 
of The Indian Press Year Book that the 
most important questions on news¬ 
gathering and freedom of Informa¬ 
tion, so far as the Indian delegation 
was concerned, were the rights and 
guarantees for gathering and trans¬ 
mitting news and the rights of foreign 
correspondents in regard to sources of 
information, and the obligation of 
foreign correspondents which accom¬ 
pany the right to gather news. 

Sir Ramaswami stated: “I still 
consider that the covenant on freedom 
of information cannot contain detailed 
provisions. It can only be a basic 
provision that can be approved and be 
made binding on all nations. Bilateral 
or multi-lateral agreements are not the 
answer. Such an agreement must be 
world-wide”. 

Sir Ramaswami added that he 
favoured enactment of code of ethics 
for journalists, made and enforced by 
them. “States can best be prevented,” 
he declared, “from interfering with 
freedom of gathering and transmitting 
news if journalists abide by their own 
code of ethics and have authority to 
enforce their own provisions”. 

Problems of how best to obtain 
newsprint for and to protect press 
agencies in under-developed countries 
are other concerns of India in the 
freedom of information field, Sir 
Ramaswami declared. 
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TEXT OF UN ASSEMBLY*! 
CONVENTION OF NEWS 


F ollowing is the text of the first 
world Convention on the Inter¬ 
national Transmission of News 
and the Right of Correction as ap¬ 
proved by the United Nations General 
Assembly in March, 1949. 

PREAMBLE 

The Contracting States, 

Desiring to implement the right of 
their peoples to be fully and reliably 
informed, 

Desiring to improve understanding 
between their peoples through the free 
flow of information and opinion, 

Desiring thereby to protect mankind 
from the scourge of war, to prevent the 
recurrence of aggression from any source, 
and to combat all propaganda which is 
either designed or likely to provoke or 
encourage any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression. 

Considering the danger to the main¬ 
tenance of friendly lelations between 
peoples and to the preservation of peace, 
arising from the publication of inaccurate 
reports, 

Considering that at its second regular 
session the General Assembly of the 
United Nations recommended the adop¬ 
tion of measures designed to combat the 
dissemination of false or distorted reports 
likely to injure friendly relations between 
States, 

Considering, however, that it is not at 
present practicable to institute, on the 
international level, a procedure for 
verifying the accuracy of a report which 
might lead to the imposition of penalties 
for the publication of false or distorted 
reports, 

Considering, moreover, that to prevent 
the publication of reports of this nature 
or to reduce their pernicious effects, It 
is above all necessary to promote a wide 
circulation of news and to heighten the 
sense of responsibility of those regularly 
engaged in the dissemination of news, 
Considering that an effective means to 
these ends is to give states directly 
affected by a report, which they consider 
false or distorted and which is dissemi¬ 
nated by an information agency, the 
possibility of securing commensurate 
publicity for their corrections, 
Considering that the legislation of 
certain states does not provide for a right 
of correction of which foreign govern¬ 
ments may avail themselves, and that it 
Is therefore desirable to institute such a 
right on the international level, and 


Having resolved to conclude a conven¬ 
tion for these purposes, 

HAVE AGREED as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. 

For the purpose of the present conven¬ 
tion: 

1. “News material” means all news 
material, whether of information or 
opinion and whether visual or auditory, 
for dissemination to the public. 

2. “News dispatch” means news 
material transmitted in writing or by 
means of telecommunications, ta^the form 
customarily employed by , information 
agencies in transmitting such news 
material, before publication, to news¬ 
papers, news periodicals and broadcasting 
organizations. 

3. “Information Agency” means a press, 
broadcasting, film, television or facsimile 
organisation, public or private, regularly 
engaged in the collection and dissemina¬ 
tion of news material, created and 
organized under the laws and regulations 
of the contracting state in which the 
central organization is domiciled and 
which, in each contracting state where 
it operates, functions under the laws and 
regulations of that State. 

4. “Correspondent” means a national 
of a contracting state or an individual 
employed by an information agency of a 
contracting state, who in either case is 
regularly engaged in che collection and 
reporting of news material, and who when 
outside his state is identified as a corres¬ 
pondent by a valid passport or by- a- 
simllar document internationally accep¬ 
table. 

TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 

ARTICLE 2. 

In order to facilitate the freest possible 
movement of correspondents in the^ 
performance of their functions, the con¬ 
tracting states shall expedite, in a manner 
consistent with their respective laws and' 
regulations, the administrative procedures- 
necessary for the entry into, residence in, 
travel through and egress from their 
respective territories of correspondents of 
other contracting states together with 
their professional equipment, and shall 
not impose restrictions which discrimi¬ 
nate against such correspondents with 
respect to entry into, residence in, travel 
through or egress from such territories. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The contracting States, while recogniz¬ 
ing that correspondents end information 
agencies must conform to the laws in 
force in the countries in which they are- 
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operating, agree that correspondents of 
other contracting states legally admitted 
Into their territories shall not be expelled 
on account of any lawful exercise of 
their right to collect and report news 
material. 

ARTICLE 4. 

The present convention shall not apply 
to any correspondent of a contracting 
state, who, while not otherwise admissible 
under the laws and regulations referred 
to In Article 2 Jnto the territory of 
another contracting state, is nevertheless 
admitted conditionally in accordance 
with an agreement between that other 
contracting state and the United Nations, 
or a specialized agency thereof, in order 
to cover their proceedings, or pursuant 
to a special arrangement made by that 
other contracting state in order to facili¬ 
tate the entry of such correspondents. 

ARTICLE 5. 

Each contracting state shall, to the ex¬ 
tent compatible with its national security, 
permit and facilitate access to news for 
all correspondents of other contracting 
states so far as possible on the same 
basis as for the correspondents employed 
by its domestic Information agencies, and 
shall not discriminate among correspon¬ 
dents of other contracting states as 
regards such access. 

ARTICLE 6. 

Correspondents and Information agencies 
of a contracting state operating in tne 
territories of other contracting states 
shall have access to all facilities in such 
territories generally and publicly used 
for the international transmission of 
news material and shall be accorded the 
right to transmit news material from 
each such territory on the same basis and 
at the same rates applicable to all users 
of such facilities for similar purposes. 

ARTICLE 7. 

1. The contracting states shall permit 
egress from their territories of all news 
material of correspondents and informa¬ 
tion agencies of other contracting states 
without censorship, editing or delay; 
provided that each contracting state may 
make and enforce regulations relating 
directly to national defence. Such of 
these regulations as relates to the trans¬ 
mission of news material shall be 
communicated by the state to all corres¬ 
pondents and information agencies of 
other contracting states operating in its 
territory and shall apply equally to them. 

2. If the requirements of national 
defence should compel a contracting 
state to establish censorship in peacetime 
it shall: 

(a) Establish in advance which cate¬ 
gories of news material are subject to 
previous inspection; and communicate to 
correspondents and information agencies 
the directives of the censor setting forth 
forbidden matters; 

(b) Carry out censorship as far as 
possible in the presence of the correspon¬ 
dent or of a representative of the 
Information agency concerned; and when 
censorship In the presence of the person 
concerned is not possible: 

(1) Fix the time-limit allowed the 
censors for the return of the news 
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material to the correspondent or infor¬ 
mation agency concerned; 

(li) Require the immediate return of 
news material submitted for censorship 
direct to the correspondent or informa¬ 
tion agency concerned, together with the 
marks indicating the portions thereof 
that have been deleted and any notations; 

(c) In the case of a telegram subjected 
to censorship: 

(1) Base the charge on the number of 
words composing the telegram after cen¬ 
sorship; 

(ii) Return the charge, in accordance 
with the relevant provisions of the in¬ 
ternational telegraph regulations currently 
in force, provided that the sender has 
cancelled the telegram before its trans¬ 
mission. 


ARTICLE 8. 

1. Each contracting state shall permit 
all news dispatches of correspondents 
and Information agencies of ether con¬ 
tracting states to enter its territory and 
reach information agencies operating 
therein on conditions which are not less 
favourable than those accorded to any 
correspondent or information agency of 
any other contracting or non-contracting 
state. 

2. As regards the projection of news¬ 
reels or parts thereof, the contracting 
state shall take measures to prevent 
monopolistic practices In any form, 
whether open or concealed, in order to 
avoid restrictions, exclusions or privileges 
of any kind. 

RIGHT OF CORRECTION. 

ARTICLE 9. 

1. Recognizing that the professional res¬ 
ponsibility of correspondents and infor¬ 
mation agencies requires them to report 
facts without discrimination and in their 
proper context and thereby to promote 
respect for human rights and fundamen¬ 
tal freedoms, to further international 
understanding and co-operation and to 
contribute to the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and security. 

Considering also that, as a matter of 
professional ethics, all correspondents 
and information agencies should, in the 
case of news dispatches transmitted or 
published by them and which have been 
demonstrated to be false or distorted, 
follow the customary practice of trans¬ 
mitting through the same channels, or 
of publishing, corrections of such dis¬ 
patches; 

The contracting states agree that in 
cases where a contracting state contends 
that a news dispatch capable of injuring 
its relations with other States or its na¬ 
tional prestige or dignity transmitted from 
one country to another by correspondents 
or information agencies of a contracting or 
non-contracting state and published or 
disseminated abroad is false or distorted, 
it may submit its version of the facts 
(hereinafter called “communique”) to the 
contracting states v/ithin whose territories 
such dispatch has been published or 
disseminated. A copy of the communique 
shall be forwarded at the same t:me to 
the correspondent or information rg^ncy 
concerned to enable that correspondent 



or Information agency to correct the news 
dispatch in question. 

2. A communique may be Issued only 
with respect to news dispatches and must 
be without comment or expression of 
opinion. It should not be longer than is 
necessary to correct the alleged inaccuracy 
or distortion and must be accompanied 
by a verbatim text of the dispatch as 
published or disseminated, and by 
evidence that the dispatch has been 
transmitted from abroad by a correspon¬ 
dent or an information agency. 

ARTICLE 10. 

1. With the least possible delay and in 
any case not later than five clear days 
from the date of receiving a communique 
transmitted in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of Article 9, a contracting state, 
whatever be its opinion concerning the 
facts in question, shall: 

(a) Release the communique to the 
correspondents and information agencies 
operating in its territory through the 
channels customarily used for the release 
of news concerning international affairs 
for publication; and 

(b) Transmit the communique to the 
headquarters of the information agency 
whose correspondent was responsible for 
originating the dispatch Jn question, if 
such headquarters are within its territory. 

2. In the event that a contracting state 
does not discharge its obligation under 
this article with xespect to the commu¬ 
nique of another contracting stPte, the 
latter may accord, on the basis of recipro¬ 
city, similar treatment to a communique 
thereafter submitted to it by the de¬ 
faulting state. 

ARTICLE 11. 

1. If any of the contracting states to 
which a communique lias been trans¬ 
mitted in accordance with Article 9 fails 
to fulfil, within prescribed time-limit, 
the obligations laid down in Article 10, 
the contracting state exercising the right 
of correction may submit the said com¬ 
munique, together with a \ tibatim text 
of the dispatch as published or dissemi¬ 
nated to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and shall at the same 
time notify the state complained against 
that it is doing so. The latter state may, 
within five clear days, after receiving 
such notice, submit its comments to the 
Secretary-General, which shall relate only 
to the allegation that It has not dis¬ 
charged its obligations under Article 10. 

2. The Secretary-General shall in any 
event, within ten clear days after 
receiving the communique, g’ve appro¬ 
priate publicity through the information 
channels at his disposal to the commu¬ 
nique, together with the dispatch and the 
comments, if any, submitted to him, by 
the state complained against. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

ARTICLE 12. 

1. Nothing in the present convention 
shall be construed as depriving a con¬ 
tracting state of its rights to make and 
enforce laws and public regulations for 
the protection of national security and 
public order. 

2. Nothing in the present convention 
shall be construed as depriving any 


contracting state of its right to make and’ 
enforce laws and public regulations 
prohibiting news material which is blas¬ 
phemous or contrary to public morals or 
decency. 

3. No contracting state shall, however,, 
impose censorship in peacetime on hews 
material leaving its territory except on 
grounds of national defence, and then 
only In accordance with Article 7. 

4. Nothing in the present convention 
shall be construed as prejudicing the 
adoption by a contracting state of any 
legislation requiring that a portion of 
the staff employed bv foreign enterprises 
operating in its territory shall be com¬ 
posed of nationals of that state. 

5. Nothing in the present convention . 
shall be construed as preventing a con¬ 
tracting state from taking measures to 
help the establishment and development 
of independent domestic information 
agencies or to prohibit practices tending 
to create monopolies. 

6. Nothing in the present convention 
shall limit the power of a contracting 
state to preserve to its nationals the 
right to establish and direct in its terri¬ 
tory newspapers, periodicals" >and radio 
broadcasting and television organizations. 

7. Nothing in the oresent convention 
shall be construed as limiting the discre¬ 
tion of a contracting state to refuse 
entry into its territory to any particular 
person or to restrict the period of his 
residence therein; provided that any such 
refusal or restriction is based on grounds 
other than that such person is a corres¬ 
pondent, and that any such restriction as 
to residence does not conflict with the 
provisions of Article 3. 

8. Nothing in the oresent convention 
shall oblige a contracting state to consi¬ 
der one of its own nationals employed 
by a foreign information agency operat¬ 
ing in its territory as a correspondent, 
except when he Js functioning in behalf 
of that information agency and then 
only to the extent required to enable that 
information agency fully to enjoy 
the benefits of this convention; provided, 
however, that no provision of this 
convention shall be construed as 
entitling another contracting state to 
intercede on behalf of such national with 
his Government, as distinguished from 
interceding on behalf of the Information 
agency by which he is employed. 

ARTICLE 13. 

1. In time of war or any other public 
emergency, a contracting state may take 
measures derogating from its obligations 
under the present convention to the 
extent strictly limited by the exigencies 
of the situation. 

2. Any contracting state availing It¬ 
self of this right of derogation shall 
promptly Inform the Secretary-General or 
the United Nations of the measures 
which it has thus adopted and of the 
reasons thereof, and shall a\so inform him 
as and when the measures cease to 
operate. 

ARTICLE 14. 

Any dispute between any two or more 
contracting states concerning the inter¬ 
pretation or application of the present 
convention which is not settled by nego- 
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tlatlons shall be referred to the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice :cr decision unless 
the contracting states agree to another 
mode of settlement. 

ARTICLE 15. 

1. The present convention shall be 

open for signature to ell member states 
of the United Nations, to every state 
Invited to the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information held at 
Geneva In 1948, and to every other state 
which the General Assembly may, by 
resolution, declare to be eligible. 

2. The present convention shall be 

ratified by the States signatory hereto in 
conformity with their respective consti¬ 
tutional processes. The instruments of 

ratification shall be deposited with the 

Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 16. 

1. The present Convention shall be 

open for accession to the States referred 
to In Article 15 Paragraph 1. 

2. Accession .shall be effected by the 
deposit of an instrument of accession 
with the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 


ARTICLE 17. 

When any six of the States referred to 
In Article 15, Paragraph 1 have deposited 
their instruments of ratification or 
accession, the present convention shall 
come Into force among them on the 
thirtieth day after the date of the deposit 
of the sixth Instrument of ratification or 
accession. It shall come into force for 
each state which ratifies or accedes after 
that date on the thirtieth day after the 
deposit of its instrument of ratification or 
accession. 


ARTICLE 18. 

1. Any state may, at the time of 
signature or at any time thereafter, 
declare by notification addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
that the present convention shall extend 
to all or any of the territories for the 
International relations of which It Is 
responsible. This convention shall extend 
to the territory or territories named In 
the notification as from the thirtieth day 
after the day of receipt by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of this 
notification. 

2. Each contracting state undertakes 
to take as soon as possible the necessary 
steps in order to extend the application 
of this convention to such territories, 
subject, where necessary for constitu¬ 
tional reasons, to the consent of the 
governments of such territories. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall communicate the present 
convention to the states referred to in 
Article 15, Paragraph l for transmission 
'to the responsible authorities of: 

(a) Any non-self-governing territory 
administered by them; 

(b) Any trust territory administered by 
them; 

(c) Any other non-metropolitan territory 
for the International relations of which 
they are responsible. 


ARTICLE 19. 

1. Any contracting state may denounce 
the present convention by notification to 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Denunciation shall take effect 
six months after the date of receipt of 
the notification by the Secretary-General. 

2. Any contracting state which has 
made a declaration under Article 18, 
Paragraph 1 may at any time thereafter, 
by notification to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, declare that the 
convention shall cease to extend to any 
territory named in the notification. The 
convention shall i,hen cease to extend to 
such territory six months after the date 
of receipt of the notification by the 
Secretary-General. 


ARTICLE 20. 

The present convention shall cease to be 
in force as from the date when the 
denunciation which reduces the number 
of parties to less than six becomes 
effective. 


ARTICLE 21. 

1. A request for the revision of the 
present convention may be made at any 
time by any contracting state by means 
of notification to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly shall decide 
upon the steps, if any, to be taken in 
respect of such request. 

ARTICLE 22. 

The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall notify the states referred 
to in Article 15, Paragraph 1 of the 
following: 

(a) Information received in accordance 
with Article 13, Paragraph 2. 

(b) Signatures, ratifications and acces¬ 
sions received in accordance with Articles 
15 and 16. 

(c) The date upon which the present 
convention comes into force in accordance 
with Article 17; 

(d) Notifications received in accordance 
with Article 18 and Article 19, Paragraph 
2 ; 

(e) Denunciations received In accordance 
with Article 19, Paragraph 1; 

(f) Abrogation In accordance with 
Article 20. 

(g) Notifications received in accordance 
with Article 21. 

ARTICLE 23. 

1. The present convention of which the 
Chinese, English, French, Russian, and 
Spanish texts shall be equally authentic, 
shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall transmit a certified copy to 
each state referred to in Article 15, 
Paragraph 1. 

3. The present convention shall be 
registered with the Secretariat of the 
United Nations on the date of its coming 
into force. 




T HE Empire Press Union, founded 
in 1909 for the promotion of the 
interests of the Newspaper Press 
of the countries of the British Empire, 
held its Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting 
in London on June 14, 1949, with 
Colonel J. J. Astor, President, in the 
chair. 

Col. Astor said that in the world as 
it was seen today concern with the 
subject of freedom of the Press must 
be intense. Countries were dividing 
steadily into those 
where newspapers 
were politically 
free and those 
where they had 
no freedom at 
all. The division 
was between those 
countries where 
the newspaper 
Press was regard¬ 
ed as an instru¬ 
ment of Govern¬ 
ment and those 
where it was re¬ 
garded as a safeguard against mis- 

government. “We are convinced,” 

Colonel Astor said, “that our news¬ 

papers must be free to print any news 
and any views, within the limits set by 
law for ordinary citizens and that this 
principle must be defended unceasingly 
and with unfailing vigilance”. 

In this age the resources and tech¬ 
nique of mass persuasion could blind 
whole populations to truth, could 
utterly destroy their judgment, and 
maintain in overwhelming power those 
who were able to control newspapers, 
radio, and other vehicles of informa¬ 
tion and of ideas. By such means as 
they had all seen, ordinary decent 
people could be made to support and 
serve any regime. This power of com¬ 
plete spiritual isolation and subjection 
was perhaps the greatest menace of 
our time. “The only safeguard,” he 


declared, “is a free Press—newspapers 
which are allowed to publish news 
without bias and to question policy 
without fear of consequence. Every 
type of newspaper is justified if it 
helps to preserve this principle of 
Press freedom; no matter how trivial 
its appeal may seem to be, if it 
possesses freedom it can help to depose 
or, better still, to prevent a Hitler.” 

With these things in rtlind the 
E.P.U. had interested itself in the 
various codes of law that affected 
colonial newspapers, but its survey was 
not yet complete. The Council of the 
E.P.U. felt that there was some real 
danger in the colonies of compromis¬ 
ing Press freedom because of fears of 
possible disorders. Where, in fact, 
there was a state of emergency, they 
must be reconciled to some temporary 
curtailment of the freedom principle, 
but legislation designed for emergen¬ 
cies ought to operate only during 
emergencies. 

Colonel Astor concluded by saying 
that the Empire Press Union w T as 
firmly wedded to the joint purpose of 
maintaining the free flow of news and 
views, and by this means of fostering 
better mutual understanding of thd- 
widely separated peoples served by the 
member newspapers and agencies. To 
this end, and on the invitation of the 
Canadian section, it was proposed to 
have the next meeting in Canada. 

Moving the adoption of the annual 
report, Sir Harry Brittain recalled that 
it was almost exactly 40 years since 
he founded the Empire Press Union, 
which began as the Imperial Press 
Conference. 

COUNCIL'S REPORT 

The report, inter alia, stated: 

Among the subjects that have occupied 
the attention of the Council during the 
past year, the freedom of the Press has 
taken a prominent place. While, as an 
abstract principle, Press freedom is still 
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•Acknowledged In all British countries to 
.be an Indispensable factor of Western 
democracy, the public hub been led, by 
•certain happenings outside the newspaper 
world, to a questioning attitude towards 
the functioning of newspapers. The ap¬ 
pointment of the Royal Commission on 
the Press was noted by the world as an 
indication, at any rate, tnat something 
might have gone seriously wrong. 

' DISCUSSIONS IN U.N. 

The International Conference on Free¬ 
dom of Information, convened in Geneva 
by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council a year ago, was also un¬ 
helpful to continued unccmpi omislng 
support of the principle of Press freedom, 
as understood In all British countries. 
At that Conference there appeared at 
once a sharp cleavage between those 
countries where the Tress is regarded as 
an instrument of government, and those 
where It is regarded as a safeguard against 
mlsgovernment. Even in the latter cate¬ 
gory there were, it was found, some 
countries which already Imposed controls 
which their governments were entirely 
unwilling to abandon. In such circum¬ 
stances, arrival at any sort of agreement 
necessitated compromises between wide 
extremes, and such compromises were 
embodied in a scries of recommendatory 
resolutions, also, more effectively, in three 
draft conventions designed for submission 
to the United Nations Assembly, tnd 
thence to its constituent states for 
Implementation. 

The first of these draft conventions 
dealt with "The Gathering and Inter¬ 
national Transmission of News”; the 
second with "The Institution of an 
International Right of Correction”; and 
the third with "Freedom of Information.” 

In the view of the Council of the 
Union, the first of these conventions was 
acceptable in intention and, so far as 
could be seen, potentially unobjection¬ 
able. 

Convention II, after stressing the 
danger to friendly relations between 
peoples that may be caused by inaccurate 
reports, recommended general adoption of 
the right of states which believed them¬ 
selves to be misrepresented abroad to 
demand factual corrections, such correc¬ 
tional statements to be "made available” 
to the publicity media of the country 
where the reports complained of had 
appeared ns foreign correspondents’ des¬ 
patches. The Council, noting that the 
convention did not advocate compulsory 
publication by newspapers of such factual 
corrections, saw no objection to this 
convention, either. 

Convention III, however, was in the 
Council’s opinion open to grave objection. 
Its principal clause contained a list of 
ten classes of journalistic wrongdoing 
which were speciiied as fitting offences 
for imposition of "legal penalties, liabili¬ 
ties and restrictions.” Most of those 
tabulated offences are already the subject 
of statute or common law in Britain, but 
should not, in the Council’s view, be set 
down in the abbreviated, and therefore 
loosely interpretable, form proposed in 
the draft convention. In particular, the 
Council strongly objected to the clause 
describing one offence ns "systematic 
diffusion of deliberately false or distorted 
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reports which undermine friendly rela¬ 
tions between peoples and states.” The 
Council considered that this apparently 
innocuous proposition was capable of 
much harm, as inviting legislation that 
could become a threat to free expression 
of opinion upon the significance of events 
in foreign countries. The question whe¬ 
ther a report is "deliberately false or 
distorted” and ‘‘systematically diffused” 
might well have a different answer in 
each of two countries concerned, if their 
conceptions of the proper function of a 
newspaper were as divergent as the views 
expressed at Geneva. Charges and counter¬ 
charges of breach of the convention vould 
be inevitable, and efforts towards recon¬ 
ciliation or, it might be, towards appease¬ 
ment, would involve some interference 
with Press freedom. Pressure upon editors 
to distort the truth as they saw it must, 
in the Council’s view, be expected to 
follow the Institution of penalties based 
on such a clause. If one state has a 
complaint against another’s newspapers 
the "right of correction” already provided 
in Convention II should suffice. 

BRITISH COLONIAL TRESS LAWS 

The impression that there is now a 
tendency to shake public confidence In 
the principle of Tress freedom, which 
arose from the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on the Press and was rein¬ 
forced by the Geneva Conference, was 
strengthened during the year by reports 
of convictions of newspapers in British 
Colonies. Three were reported with some 
prominence in the U.K. Press and occur¬ 
red, respectively, in Malta, Mauritius and 
Cyprus. 

The circumstances of the Malta case led 
the Council to examine the laws that 
specially concern the Press of that self- 
governing Colony, and, thereafter, to 
embark upon a more general survey of 
Colonial Press Ordinances. This survey is 
not yet completed, but it is already clear 
that there is some measure of Press 
control in all the Colonies, varying con¬ 
siderably in degree. Except ir the case 
of Malta, which appears to possess a Press 
code of exceptional severity and com¬ 
plexity, the Council has not yet reached 
any conclusions as to whether this varied 
array of Press Ordinances Is in fact 
desirable or j ostifiable. 

The Council considers that Colonial 
Press laws are a special concern of the 
Empire Press Union, because there is no 
other newspaper organisation to watch 
the interests of that section of the British 
Press. But it is a matter of some per¬ 
plexity. On the one hand, there is the 
natural and proper tendency to regard 
all Press controls as contrary to the basic 
principles of freedom of speech and 
writing that enable Western democracies 
to exist. On the other hand, one cannot 
Ignore the real difficulties of a Colonial 
administration when it has to deal wdth 
a section of the Press that Is of very low 
quality. The Colonial Office can quote 
cases of grossly misleading reports, often 
in the vernacular of local tribes, which, 
though they may not be actionable under 
the normal laws of sedition, do tend to 
promote disaffection end disorder. 

This latter aspect was emphasised by 
Mr. Creech Jones, M.P., Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, to a deputation 



from the Council which was received by 
him on 24th September, 1943. The subject 
of that interview wus tJie recent enact¬ 
ment of the Uganda Press law imposing 
compulsory publication of official correc¬ 
tions of factual statements. The deputa¬ 
tion, while appreciating the difficulty of 
the Governor of Uganda in the particular 
circumstances described by the Minister, 
was somewhat disturbed by the informa¬ 
tion it was given as to the powers of 
Governors generally to impose Press 
controls. The deputation was Informed 
that Press Ordinances could be, and 
normally were, enacted In non-self-govern- 
lng Colonies without prior consultation 
with the Colonial Office, although all 
such laws were subsequently reviewed 
and could later, if this seemed necessary 
to the Secretary of State, be ame.nded. 

In the Council view this system is 
questionable. It must be assumed that 
every Colonial Governor who feels that 
he might be troubled by an irresponsible 
or unscrupulous rewr,paper will wish to 
have Press controls at his command, not 
necessarily to use in normal circum¬ 
stances, but as a resort m what he might 
consider abnormal circumstances. He may 
also regard such latent powers as a safe¬ 
guard and effective warning against 
Journalistic misbehaviour. Accordingly, 
there is now, it seems, a tendency for 
Colonies to follow one another in impos¬ 
ing controls. For example, Uganda, 
having followed the precedent of ether 
Colonies in adopting the law of compul¬ 
sory official correction, was quickly 
followed by Fiji, which hitherto had no 
Press law at all, except a simple system 
of newspaper registration. Mauritius, 
discovering a Colonial law elsewhere in 
force enabling suppression of newspapers, 
promptly adopted it after trouble with an 
editor who printed something which the 
Government did not wish to be published. 

This process seems likely to continue, 
stimulated, no doubt, by fear of the 
seductive and seditious appeal of com¬ 
munism as it can be presenced to simple 
people. But controls (especially Press 
controls) create resistance and, from 
that, sympathy with trouble-making 
agitators and xenophobes. India, which 
had manifold Press controls, decided to 
become a republic; Ceylon, without those 
laws, was content to become a British 
Dominion. 

It must, the Council submits, be borne 
in mind that the cycle of control— 
agitation—more control—more agitation is 
the road leading either to unmanageable 
rebellion or to totalitarianism and a 
servile Press. This may seem fanciful In 
Britain, where the Press has fought and 
won its long battle for freedom, and can 
strongly defend it. But it is not fanciful 
in the close community of a Colony, 
where an editor may have to choose 
between earning the friendship of official¬ 
dom—with attendant advantages In news- 
facilities, printing and advertising 
business, as well as social amenities—or, 
alternatively, try to flourish as a champ¬ 
ion of malcontents. 

In the case of the Malta Press Ordin¬ 
ance the Council has already taken 
action. The Secretary of the Union 
visited the island, where he consulted 
legal authorities, ibe editor whose prose¬ 
cution Is mentioned above, and Mr. P. 


Boffa, the Prime Minister, who stated his 
intention to appoint a commission to 
examine the Ordinance with a view to 
its amendment. Mr. Boffa, during his 
interview with Mr. Turner, extended an 
invitation to the Empire Press Union to 
provide, for consideration by his commis¬ 
sion, a memorandum of its views on the 
Ordinance. The Council accepted this 
invitation with appreciation and, with 
expert legal advice, prepared and des¬ 
patched to Mr. Boffa a detailed, critical 
survey of the Malta Press Jaws. 

As relevant to this section of its report, 
the Council records an incident during 
the past year in Bermuda, upon which a 
member of the Union sought advice. In 
the Bermuda House of Assembly, at the 
close of a public debate, the Speaker 
spoke to the reporters present and directed 
them, under threat of penalties, not to 
report part of the proceedings. This, It 
appeared, he had power to do, by recoxirse 
to an obsolete prerogative of British par¬ 
liaments, long disused in Britain, according 
to which all reports of debates are a 
theoretical breach of privilege. One un¬ 
looked for result of tne Speaker’s action 
was that the forbidden part o£.£be debate 
(which was otherwise of little Interest 
outside Bermuda) was specially selected 
for transmission abroad by the correspon¬ 
dents of world news agencies, and could 
be read anywhere in the world, except In 
Bermuda. This incident was the subject 
of a vigorous protest by the Council to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

NEW FACILITIES 

Under this heading the function of the 
Empire Press Union, as hitherto, has been 
to represent especially the needs of the 
Press of the British Dominions and 
Colonies. Where governmental Press faci¬ 
lities are concerned the Council has 
noted that, especially on important 
occasions, the departmental public rela¬ 
tions officers have shown themselves to 
be well aware that the British oversea 
Press must not be left out of the picture. 
It is no doubt a useful reminder, and also 
a practical help, to receive from the 
Union every month, as these officers do, 
a revised Tist of the London editors of 
the Dominions and Colonial Press. This 
list is limited to the newspapers that are 
members of the Union, and maintain 
London editors or correspondents, but as 
all the principal newspapers of the 
Commonwealth are members It is a 
reliably comprehensive directory. 

Members report that inclusion of their 
London correspondents In the Union’s 
monthly list results immediately in a 
heavy flow of Press notices from Govern¬ 
ment departments of every kind, canalised 
through the Central Office of Information, 
as issuing office. Apart from the some¬ 
times embarrassing quantity of this 
material, the system work3 well, because 
it ensures that the information goes to the 
right people, and not to those on possibly 
incomplete lists made by particular 
P.R.O’s. 

PRESS COMMUNICATIONS 

Under this heading the event of the 
year has been the implementation of the. 
Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreement 
(1945), and the decision by Parliament 
that the Post Office will be the controller 
of the U.K. unit of the newly-formed 
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Commonwealth telecommunications sys¬ 
tem. This was done by the Common¬ 
wealth Telegraphs Act (1949), following 
the nationalisation of Cable and Wireless 
Limited. 

During the House of Commons debate 
on the Commonwealth Telegraphs Bill, a 
speaker, on behalf of the Empire Press 
union, asked the Postmaster-General for 
an assurance that it was intended to 
continue the flat-rate of one-penny-per- 
word for Press telegrams passing between 
any two Commonwealth terminals. The 
reply, by the Assistant Postmaster-General 
was disquieting; he fcuid :,bat he could 
not give such an assurance. 

Lord Llstowel, as Postmaster-General in 
1946, stated quite definitely to the Sixth 
Imperial Press Conference of that year 
that it was Intended to continue the 
“Penny Rate.'* It is possible that the 
Assistant Postmaster-General’s reply was 
made in ignorance of Lord Llstowel’s 
pledge. Even so, it stands as a quotable 
disclaimer of that promise. 

There are other considerations that 
suggest a new insecurity for the Common¬ 
wealth Press rate. Now that the General 
Post Office has taken over the U.K. and 
Colonial terminals from Cable and Wire¬ 
less Limited, the question arises: “Will 
revenue take priority over service?" 
Reviewing present-day Post Office charges 
in general there is a legitimate doubt 
about the answer. It would be easy to 
make a case for abolishing the Press rate 
on the score of Increased operating costs, 
if the much larger issue of the Public 
interest was disregarded. Should the 
Post Office—possibly under Treasury 
pressure—adopt such a policy of ill- 
judged economy, other Commonwealth 
Governments associated with the Com¬ 
monwealth Telegraphs Agreement might 
well be induced to follow. Again, the 
opposition to the Commonwealth Press 
rate that is known to exist in the U.S.A. 
may have some effect. 

This being a matter of fundamental 
importance to all members of the Union, 
the Council took immediate steps. The 
strong case for cheap Press telecommuni¬ 
cations in general, and for the “Penny 
Rate" in particular, was presented to Lord 
Relth, Chairman of the Commonwealth 
Communications Council (later to become 
the Commonwealth Telecommunications 
Board). Memoranda on the subject were 
delivered to each of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers (all of whom happened 
to be in London at the time, for the 
Commonwealth Constitutional Confer¬ 
ence). Vigorous representations were 
simultaneously made to Sir Stanley 
Angwln, Chairman of Cable and Wlrless 
Limited. 

NO CHANGE IN PENNY RATE 

The Postmaster-General, in a letter to 
the Newspaper Proprietors' Association 
(London), has given his assurance that 
“there is no present intention of 
Increasing the Penny Rate." Lord Relth 
end Sir Stanley Angwin also replied (to 
the Union) that thev knew of no pro¬ 
posal affecting this facility. 

In the representations made to Sir 
Stanley Angwln reference was also made 
to fears expressed by oversea correspon¬ 
dents in London that the existing “Press 


liaison" system at Electra House (the 
London telecommunications terminal) 
may, under Post Office management, be 
abolished or seriously Impaired, on eco¬ 
nomic or other grounds. The Council 
agreed with these correspondents that 
the Electra House system should be fully 
maintained. It was evolved by Cable 
and Wireless Limited in consultation with 
the Union, and has proved r.f great value 
in avoiding the unnecessary delays in 
despatch of news messages which previ¬ 
ously occurred when there was no one 
with authority to watch the handling of 
what is, in effect, a highly perishable 
commodity. 

Sir Stanley Angwin, replying on this 
point, said that the Post Office was 
expected to take over the Press liaison 
work at present conducted by Cable and 
Wireless, Limited, on 1st April, 1950. 
“There is," he wrote, “no intention 
whatever of restricting or impairing the 
Press liaison system, which the Post 
Office agrees is extremely useful to all 
concerned.” 

London correspondents, while noting 
this intention, recall with misgiving the 
chaotic conditions that were remedied 
by Cable and Wireless, Limited. They 
fear that if the company is transformed 
into a purely operational unit of the 
Post Office, news transmission will suffer 
from control that Is too remote from the 
despatch-room, with the result that dis¬ 
posal of enquiries, complaints and 
corrections will not, as at present, be a 
matter of minutes, but rather of hours, 
or even days. 

Air mails continue to be valuable for 
Press purposes for second-class news 
material. But the Council regret to 
record that the cost continues to be still 
\ery high, namely. Is. 3d. per half ounce 
to the farthest points, for the miscellany 
of photographs, cuttings, and typescript 
(as well as commercial and advertising 
material) for which this services is used, 
more for the fuller information of 
editors than for publication. 

OVERSEAS SECTIONS 

The Union’s constitutional organisation, 
under which member-newspapers are 
grouped geographically in autonomous 
Dominions’ Sections, has again during 
the past year proved its efficiency as a 
means of quickly obtaining the views, 
and obtaining co-operation, of the news¬ 
paper Press of the whole British Common¬ 
wealth. 

Canadian Section; This Section con¬ 
tinues to be the largest in membership, 
with over 100 member-newspapers and 
associates. The Chairman, Senator 
W. Rupert Davies, has been re-elected, 
and Mr. W. A. Craick, Honorary Secretary- 
Treasurer . 

Australian Section: At its last Annual 
General Meeting (10th February, 1949) 
Sir Keith Murdoch was re-elected Chair¬ 
man, and Sir Errol Knox (who received 
knighthood during the past year) was 
re-elected Honorary Treasurer. Mr. Herbert 
Pacini continues as Honorary Secretary. 
Upon a world survey of the use made by 
newspapers of the Section's '*Australian 
News-Letter" it was foimd that a strong 
majority of addressees wished it to be 
continued. It was accordingly decided to 
continue its issue. 



New Zealand Section: Mr. W. A. Whit¬ 
lock, re-elected Chairman of the Section 
at its Annual General Meeting on 16th 
February, 1949, described in some detail 
the work during the past year, of the 
London Council which, he said, New 
.Zealand members highly appreciated as 
an efficient watch over the interests of 
British newspapers. 

South African Section: Mr. E. B. Dawson 
has continued to be Cnalrman of this 
Section, with Mr. R. N. Horne as Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer. The Section, 
and the Union as a wnole, suffered a 
severe loss through the death of Mr. 
John Martin, Chairman of Argus South 
African Newspapers. 

Indian Section: With great regret the 
Council records the death of Mr. S. A. 
Brelvl, which occurred on 10th January, 
1949. Mr. Brelvi succeeded Sir Francis 
Low as Chairman of the Section in March, 
1948. Mr. Devadas Gandhi was elected in 
February, by members m India, to fill 
Mr. Brelvl’s place. 

British West Indies Section: Mr. 
C. E. Hitchlns continues to be Chairman 
of this Section. 


Pakistan and Ceylon: In these two new 
Dominions no autonomous Sections have 
yet been organised. 


With great regret the Council has to 
record the death, during the past year, of 
Lord Harmsworth, for many years Hono¬ 
rary Treasurer of the Union. Further 
heavy losses to the Council, and to 
British journalism, occurred with the 
death of Mr. J. R. Scott. Chairman of 
“The Manchester Guardian,” and of Mr. 
C. J. Saywell, London edito- of Argus 
South African Newspapers, Ltd. 

Mr. Guy Cronwright Chairman of the 
South African Press Association, said that 
the pattern of Press freedom was laid 
down in Britain, end what happened in 
the U.K. would probably affect the 
thinking of Governments abroad, parti¬ 
cularly in his own sphere in South Africa. 

Colonel Astor, who was re-elected 
President, said that this would be his 
twentieth year in office. Lord IIiffe was 
elected treasurer, and the whole Council 
was re-elected. 


FORTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING 

f ?f tteth . annual meeting of the 
Press Union was held at THE 
J.1JVLES office In London on May 9, 1950. 

Sir Keith Murdoch (Melbourne), 
moving the adoption of the annual 
report of the Council pf the Union, said 
that a free Press meant a great deal more 
xhan freedom to publish. Iu Australia they 
watched with the greatest interest the 
proceedings of the Royal Commission on 
the Press, and were profoundly relieved 
to read the report, while admitting the 
lessons that the report contained for them 
and no doubt for others. 

Sir Harry Brittain, founder of the 
Union, said that when the agenda for 
the first Imperial Press conference was 
arranged 40 years ago freedom of the 
Press was accepted as a principle on 
which newspapers were brought up--the’ 
principle that news and comment should 
be entirely free. 


Colonel J. J. Astor was re-elected 
President of the Union, and Lord Iliffes 
Honorary Treasurer. 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

The Council’s report which was unani¬ 
mously approved, stated inter alia : 

During the past year the attention of 
the Council has been closely directed, In 
collaboration with the Union's Canadian 
Section, to preparations for the seventh 
of its Imperial Press Conferences, to be 
held in the Dominion in June (June 
8—28). 

Forty years have passed since these 
meetings of newspapers proprietors and 
editors were planned as a quinquennial 
series. Twice only me sequence has been 
broken in 1915 and 1940—by reason of 
the World Wars. But it Is a disquieting 
thought that this assembly of leaders of 
the free Commonwealth Press is no 
longer completely independent of govern¬ 
mental sanction. Just as newspapers 
can be, and in some parts of the world 
are already, controlled by newsprint 
rationing, the Imperial Press Conference 
cannot now meet without the sanction 
of currency controls. That It Js able to 
meet this year is due mainly to the 
generous terms of the invitation extended 
by the Canadian flection of the Union, 
which will make the 64 visiting delegates 
from the Common wealth oversea, together 
with 27 of their wives, in e\ery respect 
guests of the Section during their three 
weeks' stay. 

As in the past, formation of the visit¬ 
ing delegations from the U.K. the 
Dominions. India, and the Colonies has 
been a task of the Council, which appor¬ 
tioned the 64 places among the countries 
represented in the Union’s membership, 
and invited each Section of the Union 
to nominate a specific number of dele¬ 
gates. The U. K. delegates, elso those 
from countries that are not Included In 
Sections, were nominated by the Council 
itself. The delegates are distributed 
as follows: United Kingdom 22; Australia 
11; New Zealand 7; South Africa and India 
6 each; Ceylon, Pakistan, the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Fiji, Gibraltar. Malta and 
Singapore 1 each; British West Indies 4. 

The following will comprise the delega¬ 
tion from India: Mr. M. N. Cama, 
Chairman of Delegation, Proprietor, “The 
Bombay Chronicle,” Mr. Durga Das, Joint 
Editor, “The Hindustan Times,” New 
Delhi, Mr. R. Goenka, Managing Editor, 
“The Indian Express”, Madras, Mr. Ivor 
S. Jehu, “The Times of India”, Bombay, 
Mr. C. R. Srinivasan, Editor, “Swadesa- 
mitran”, Madras, Ian M. Stephens, Editor, 
“The Statesman”, Calcutta. Mr. Cama 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Cama and 
Mr. Goenka by Mrs. Goenka. 

The Pakistan section will be represented 
by Mr. Altaf Hussain, Editor, “Dawn”, 
Karachi. 


CONFERENCE AGENDA. 

Reviewing the subjects that have 
occupied its attention since the last con¬ 
ference (1946), the Council came to the 
conclusion that ‘Freedom of the Press” 
should be made the principal theme. It 
has many aspects. In the first place, 
there is the influence of international 
meetings-—notably those cf the United 
Nations Organisation—to be considered. 
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At such meetings there are governmental 
delegates both from countries where 
newspapers are wholly controlled, and 
from others where the Press enjoys free¬ 
dom within very wide limits. In such 
circumstances, bearing in mind the 
governmental status of the delegates, any 
agreement achieved will almost inevitably 
be a compromise that tends to encroach 
upon the freedom of newspapers where 
It already exists in fullest measure. Then 
there is the question of governmental 
commissions appointed to review the 
functioning of newspapers. The example 
of Britain’s Royal Commission cn the 
Press may well be followed in other 
Commonwealth countries, where the up¬ 
shot of the British Commission's proposal 
to establish a Press Council is awaited 
with interest. Also to be considered Is 
the best mechanism for war-time censor¬ 
ship; the effects *»f the “public relations 
departments”, whose rapid growth is now 
so notable, on editorial practice; the need 
for factual news agencies to be free of 
concealed governmental control; and the 
supply of newsprint, which, when con¬ 
trolled by a government can give to the 
government decisive control of news¬ 
papers. 

JAMAICA PRESS BILL. 

An Incident in Jamaica during the past 
year was reported to the Council by one 
of Its members there, which provides a 
disturbing example of the prevalent 
tendency towards Press control in 
British Colonies. This was the introduc¬ 
tion by the Government in the House of 
Representatives of the Jamaica Press Bill. 
This was stated to be modelled upon the 
Official Secrets Acts in force m Britain. 
But It seemed to be intended, and certain¬ 
ly could be used, ior purposes well 
beyond the scope of those Acts, whose 
application In Britain has become specifi¬ 
cally limited to occasions of national 
Importance. On the ?act of it the pro¬ 
posed measure could be used to prevent 
ventilation of matters of public interest 
which the Government, for good or bad 
reasons, wished to conceal. Fortunately, 
local opposition proved sufficient to secure 
the Bill’s withdrawal “for further consi¬ 
deration of some of its provisions.” 
Whether it will reappear in some other 
form remains to be seen, but this 
Incident has the significant background 
of the hardened Press controls In Uganda, 
Cyprus, Mauritius and Fiji: the use made 
bv the Governor of the Press Ordinance 
of Malta; the new Press laws of Pakistan 
snd India, and other kindred reports of 
Press restrictions that have f.ome to the 
notice of the Council during the past few 
years. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

There have been few changes in the 
Union’s membership during the past 
year. The organisation continues to 
Include all the principal newspapers and 
news agencies of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions, India and ihe Colonies, where 
member-newspapers are grouped in auto¬ 
nomous sections, each possessing power 
to elect Its own members, executive 
committee and chairman. 

Among new members is “The Dally 
Times”, Nigeria. Singapore papers are re¬ 
presented by “The Straits Times”. A new 
U.K. member elected during the year is 
the recently formed Press Trust of India. 


Three new members have been elected by 
the Indian Section. 

The office-bearers of the Union are:— 
President: Col. The Hon. J. J. Astor. 
Hon. Treasurer: The Lord Iiiffe, G.B.EL 
General Secretary; H. E. Turner. 

London office: 58, Fleet Street, London 
E. C, 4. Telephone: Cent 5194; Telegrams: 
Empreslon, London. 

The Council of the Union consists of 
representatives of the United Kingdom 
Press and of the other Dominions and an 
advisory member representing Malta. 

The Indian, Pakistan and Ceylon re¬ 
presentatives on the Council are: 

India; 

Mr. Sunder Kabadi, “The Indian 
Express”, Madras. 

Sir Francis Low, “The Evening News of 
India”, Bombay. 

Mr. E. R. Mackie, “The Statesman”, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. L. W. Matters, “The Hindu”, Madras. 
Mr. G. Parthasarathi, The Press Trust 
of India and Sir Stanley Read, “The 
Times of India”, Bombay. 

Pakistan: 

Mr. N. Ahmed, “Dawn,” Karachi. 

Ceylon: 

Mr. O. E. Shaw, “The Ceylon Dally 
News” and the “Cevlon Observer”. 

INDIAN SECTION OF E.P.U. 

The following are the members of the 
Indian section of E.P.U. 

Allahabad: 

The Leader—R. N Zutshl. 

Bombay: 

Janmabhoomi, Lokamanya, and Nutan 
Gujarat—Shri Shantilal H. Shah. 

Onlooker—D. Johnstone bell. 

The Bombay Chronicle—M. N. Cama. 

The Free Press Journal, 

Navshaktl and Bharat Jyoti—S. Sada- 
nand. 

The Times of India—K. Gopalasami. 
Calcutta: 

Amrita Bazar Patrika—T. K. Ghosh. 
Ananda Bazar Patrika and Hindustan 
Standard—S. C. Majumdar. 

The Statesman—Ian Stephens, C.I.E. 
Lucknow: 

The Pioneer—S. N. Ghosh. 

Madras: 

Swadesamitran—C. R. S^inivasan. 

The Hindu—K. Srinivasan. 

The Indian Express—R. Goenka 
The Mail—A. A. ^ayies. 

NAGPUR (C.P.). 

The Hitavada—A. D. Manl. 

New Delhi: 

Fauji Akhbar—Major R. P. Sadarangani. 
Hindustan Times—Devadas Gandhi. 

The Indian News Chronicle—D. Gupta. 
Poona: 

The Kesari—A. R. Bhat. 

PAKISTAN SECTION OF E.P.U. 
Karachi: 

Civil and Military Gazette—R. T. Coch¬ 
ran. 

Dawn—Altaf Hussain. 

Lahore: 

The Civil and Military Gazette—F. W. 
Bustin. 

The Pakistan Times—Lt.-Col. Faizr 
Ahmed Faiz. 

CEYLON 

Colombo: 

The Ceylon Observer—D. R. Wije- 
wardene. 

The Ceylon Daily News—C. E. L. 
Wickremesinghe. 

The Times of Ceylon—Victor Lewis. 
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D URING the year 1949 the P.E.N. 
All-India Centre (a branch of 
the world association of Poets, 
Playwrights, Editors, and Essayists, 
and Novelists), with its headquarters 
at “Aryasangha”, 22, Narayan Dabhal- 
kar Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6, 
carried on its usual programme of 
holding public meetings as well as 
publishing its monthly organ “The 
Indian PEN 

The following are among the out¬ 
standing lectures delivered during the 
year: “The Sig¬ 

nificance of Sans¬ 
krit Studies in 
the West” by the 
well-known Sans¬ 
krit scholar. Prof. 
Louis Renou, of 
Paris; “Education 
in India” by Lt.- 
Col. J. Ford 
Thomson; “The 
Influence of Lite¬ 
rature on National 
fir. S. Radha - Life” by Sir C. P. 
krishnan. Ramaswami Aiyar; 

“The Philosophy of Existentialism’’ by 
Dr. Frederic Spiegelberg of the Stan¬ 
ford University, U.S.A.; “The Spirit 
of Tamil Literature” by Prof. A. Srini¬ 
vasa Raghavan; and “Democracy in 
Ancient India” by Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji. Besides these lectures the 
Centre celebrated the World Peace 
Day, the Goethe Bicentenary and the 
Human Rights Day. 

During the year Centre sustained a 
great loss in the death of its National 
President, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu. A 
largely attended public condolence 
meeting was held in her honour in 
Bombay, at which several speakers, 
closely associated with her, paid 
tributes to Sarojini Devi’s memory. 
The meeting was presided ever by 
Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, who was 
elected President at the Fifteenth 


Annual General Meeting held on 
March 29, 1949. 

The Centre was invited by the 
Government of India to send its re¬ 
presentative to the inaugural meeting 
held at New Delhi during April 1949, 
in connection with the setting up of a 
National Commission to co-operate 
with UNESCO. Accordingly Shrimati 
Sophia Wadia, who was nominated by 
the Executive Committee, attended 
the meeting and was elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Cultural Sub-Com¬ 
mission. Later, she also attended a 
meeting of this Sub-Commission con¬ 
vened in Bombay. The Centre has 
also been co-operating actively and 
directly with the UNESCO Secretariat 
at Paris. Representatives of the P.E.N. 
were deputed to attend several literary 
and cultural associations’ annual or 
special sessions. 

At the Annual General Meeting one 
item of special interest was the 
launching of the auxiliary association 
called the “Friends of the P.E.N.” 
membership of w’hich is open to all in 
sympathy with the ideals and the 
activities of the P.E.N. even though 
they may not be writers. On the 
payment of an annual fee of Rs. 10 or 
on the giving of a donation of Rs. 150, 
such individuals will now have all the 
privileges of P.E.N. membership ex¬ 
cept the right to hold office and the 
right to vote. 

The life-membership fee for P.E.N. 
members was increased at the Annual 
Meeting from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. 

The following are the members of the 
Executive Committee: Frof. S. Radha¬ 
krishnan, President; Maulana Syed Sulai- 
man Nadvi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vice-Presidents; Shrimati Sophia Wadia, 
Founder-Organiser, Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee 
(until June ’49) and M-. K, G. Saiyidain 
(from July ’49). 1 Hon. Secretary-Treasurer; 
Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhavert, Prof. 
M D. Altekar, Mr. M. R. Jambunath-in, 
Sir R. P. Masanl, Shrimati Krishna, 
Hutheesingh, Prof. N. A. Nadvi, Mr. H. C. 
Baral, Mr. Masti Venkatesaiengar, Mr. 
A. S. Ray, Prof. R. A. Siddiqi and Mr. 
S. H. Vatsyayana, Members. 
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TRAINING OF JOURNALISTS 
IN U K 



A PLEA that facilities should be 
made available in the U.K. for 
the training of young Indian 
journalists, put forward by Sir Francis 
Low (London editor, ‘‘The Times of 
India”) when he addressed the Indian 
Journalists’ Association of Great 
Britain on January 27, 1950, raised the 
question of what arrangements could 
be made in view of the fact that no 
overall educational plan for journalists 
in the U.K. as yet exists. 

As Sir Francis pointed out, many 
young Indians want to come to the 
U.K. to learn journalism where, he 
stressed, they could get a better train¬ 
ing, but they were hampered by the 
fact that so few doors were open to 
them. 

The simplest way (writes our London 
correspondent) would be for the 
Kemsley Empire Journalists Scholar¬ 
ship Scheme to be extended to cover 
Indian journalists. At present it 
provides an opportunity only for four 
outstanding Dominion journalists res¬ 
pectively from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, to spend a 
year in Britain, working and studying 
with the Kemsley Group. 

These young journalists are chosen 
annually by the Newspaper Proprietors 
Associations of the respective Domi¬ 
nions in question. Candidates are put 
forward by newspapers from every part 
of the four countries participating in 
the scheme and a special selection 
board sifts through a short list, taking 
into account not only the journalists’ 
technical proficiency, but their suit¬ 
ability as ambassadors of their 
Dominion. 

From the time of their departure to 
their arrival home again their salaries, 
travelling, and out of pocket expenses 
are met by Kemsley Newspapers. 


The scheme enables these young 
Dominion journalists to obtain a com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of British affairs, 
and to study at first hand the main 
aspects of Britain’s national life and 
to meet people at every level of society 
at work and at play. 

KEMSLEY EDITORIAL PLAN 

The scheme, while quite separate, 
runs side by side with the Kemsley 
Editorial Plan which may well prove 
to be the forerunner of an overall 
educational scheme for U.K. journa¬ 
lists, and possibly visiting Dominion 
journalists, throughout the U.K. News¬ 
paper industry. 

The Plan is important, too, because 
the Royal Commission on the British 
Press commented that it seemed to be 
a useful experiment in combining 
technical training with academic study 
and suggested that the shortcomings 
of the U.K. Press were largely due to 
the standards of education in the pro¬ 
fession being generally below that 
needed to deal adequately with the 
increasing complexity of events which 
the modern journalist must report and 
interpret. 

The Plan may be considered under 
four categories. At the summit is 
Part I—the Conference of Editors— 
which assembles twice a year in Lon¬ 
don and, with headquarters executives, 
numbers nearly forty. 

At this conference, in which Lord 
Kemsley takes a direct personal inter¬ 
est, an agenda is discussed which 
covers matters of immediate import¬ 
ance to editors and general topics of 
editorial administration and direction. 

The editors, too, concern themselves 
with the general training plan as it 
affects their own staffs. 

In the case of Part II and Part m, 
a further series of conferences are held 





in London for executives below the 
rank of editor, and for qualified 
journalists respectively. Conferences 
last from three to five days during 
which technical developments and 
national affairs are examined. 

The training of juniors occupies 
Part IV, for which the responsibility 
is delegated to each of the provincial 
centres. The Cardiff scheme, for 
example, is run in conjunction with 
the Cardiff Technical College Diploma 
Course in Journalism. It is a condi¬ 
tion of employment for juniors on the 
Kemsley Cardiff papers that they 
should enrol as students of the Techni¬ 
cal College Course. This ensures that 
while the young man or woman is 
learning the technique of reporting, 
sub-editing, proof reading, and of news¬ 
paper production in general, their basic 
education is being strengthened. 

The Technical College Course, which 
lasts three sessions, covers such sub¬ 
jects as current affairs, English litera¬ 
ture, composition, foreign languages, 
economics, history and psychology. 

From the practical viewpoint, the 
plan provides for:— 

U) A maximum of three months’ 
branch office work under an experi¬ 
enced resident reporter for head office 
reporters, and similar experience in 
head office for juniors starting in 
branch offices. 

(2) Towards the end of the train¬ 
ing period a minimum of three months’ 
sub-editing, including work at the 


stone, under an experienced sub¬ 
editor. 

(3) The widest possible variety of 
reporting assignments, including local 
government, courts, sport, specials, 
interviewing etc. and working with 
photographers. 

(4) Short attachments to the 
photographers and telephone rooms 
and the library. 

(5) Visits to stereo and machine 
rooms and process department and 
readers’ room. 

After the end of the training period, 
juniors spend in each year at least two 
weeks seconded from their normal 
work to the reporters’ room or the 
sub-editors’ room, as the case may be, 
while all district office reporters are 
given at least twice a year the opportu¬ 
nity of direct contact with'executives 
in head office through periodical 
conferences. 

Ancillary features of the plan include 
monthly competition with awards 
for outstanding work; a free lending 
library; a monthly magazine, produced 
to record progress and developments; 
and programmes of lectures arranged 
in conjunction with the boards of 
extra-mural studies of the universities. 

Additionally, each of the Kemsiey 
provincial editors spends a fortnight on 
the Continent and grants are made 
towards the travel expenses of other 
members of editorial staffs who take 
their holidays abroad. 
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S INCE a Colonial postmaster esta¬ 
blished America’s first newspaper 
in 1704, American journalists 
have published 2,500 books and major 
pamphlets on their profession. It is 
not a large number. Historians have 
turned out more on Abraham Lincoln; 
more on Napoleon Bonaparte. Yet 
journalism’s mechanical advance and 
technical progress are extraordinary. 
Its influence on ways of life, forms 
of government, and public taste seems 
to justify the widest possible spread 
of knowledge concerning improved pro¬ 
cedures for so significant a force in 
public information and education. 

Nor in the matter of quality is the 
literature of journalism as imposing as 
It should be. Except in the fields of 
advertising, newspaper law and special 
research of limited scope, the superior 
books on journalism are comparatively 
few. Those of greatest value have 
been published for the most part 
within the last ten years. 

Consequently, since journalism is a 
still groping medium of enlighten¬ 
ment, an acquaintance with sound, 
new method is particularly important. 
And from the United States of 
America have come more books on 
journalism than from any two other 
countries combined. This uneven 
quality of books on journalism, to¬ 
gether with the rapidly increasing 
importance of journalism in this 
crucial moment of history, make es¬ 
pecially necessary an authentic guide 
to the valuable books that already 
exist and to new ones that come each 
year. 

Here is a list of a few authoritative 
books on journalism from previous 
years: 

Journalism in the United States: By 
Robert W, Jones. (E.P. Dutton Com¬ 
pany, New York; $7.50.). A highly 
readable history of American journa¬ 
lism. It records not only the origin 


and development of all major news¬ 
papers and changing trends but also— 
of special value to journalists abroad 
—it explains ways in which American 
periodicals have been influenced by 
political and social changes in the 
United States, how in turn these 
periodicals have themselves played in¬ 
fluential roles in those changes, and 
how successful American journals have 
met reader-appetites arising from poli¬ 
tical and social crises. “The New 
York Times”, the “Chicago Daily 
News”, the “Kansas City Star”, and the 
“Montreal Star” (Canada) all were 
started in cities already said to be 
“crowded” with other successful news¬ 
papers. Each of those new periodicals, 
however, recognized a specific reader- 
interest that was not satisfied, not 
indeed recognised, by any of its; 
competitors. 

Interpretations of Journalism: By 

Mott and Casey. (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts Co., New York City; $3.50.). A 
collection of essays from 17th century 
England through the first quarter of 
20th century America—essays that ex¬ 
plain the struggle for press freedom, 
the aims and philosophies behind 
newsgathering, editorial interpretation, 
foreign correspondence, and ideas for 
improvement of journalism as an 
instrument of public enlightenment. 
The essays are selected by two of the 
leading university scholars in the field 
of journalistic research. 

Interpretative Reporting: By Curtis 
D. MacDougall. (Macmillan Company, 
New York; $4). The most complete 
textbook on general news reporting. 
Although elementary in the sense that 
the material would be of little value 
to a practising journalist of more than 
five years’ experience on an American 
newspaper, this volume is the most 
widely used textbook in American 
schools of journalism. It gives many 





excellent illustrations of American 
reporting in all news fields. 

Dangerous Words: By Philip Witten¬ 
berg. (Columbia University Press, 
New York; $5). A sound, easily 
understood volume on the American 
law of libel. It lists many 
words and expressions that have 
been held damaging in American 
courts. The book explains the 
legal restrictions on freedom of 
expression and the conditions under 
which court testimony and legislative 
utterances may be reported accurately 
without an obligation on the part of 
the newspaper to be responsible for 
the truth of the statements themselves. 

Newspaper Editing, lVIake-up and 
Headlines: By Radder and Stempel. 
(McGraw Hill Book Co., New York; 
$4.5.). The best of the American text¬ 
books on the editing of news copy for 
publication, the writing of headlines, 
the handling of telegraph and cable 
copy, and the modern systems of 
American typographical display and 
page make-up. Copy reading and 
proof reading symbols are shown. 
Various page make-ups are reproduced. 
An excellent glossary of words often 
misused is given. John Stempel, the 
author responsible for revising and 
adding to Normal Radders’ earlier 
standard edition of this book, was 
formerly copy editor and make-up 
assistant on the late “New York Sun”. 

Modern Feature Writing: By 

Harrington and Watson. (Harper and 
Bros., New York; $4.). This volume 
presents simply and thought-provok- 
ingly almost every technique for 
making newspaper feature stories in¬ 
teresting. It illustrates its points not 
only by reprinting sometimes entirely, 
sometimes in part, well-written feature 
stories by outstanding American news¬ 
paper men, but also by quoting highly 
successful feature writers on their 
methods of interviewing, their devices 
for obtaining reader interest, and their 
ways of finding feature ideas. Prin¬ 
ciples of the display and make-up of 
feature pages are discussed. Both 
authors were practising feature writers 
of note before becoming heads of 
journalism schools. 

Editor and Editorial Writing: By 
Cayle A. Waldrop. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York; $4.50.). This is the 


only good book on editorial or leader 
writing that has been published in the 
United States. The volume includes 
a digest of' practically every good idea 
on editorial writing and on the editing 
of editorial pages that has been written 
or spoken in the United States in the 
last 25 years. The book is arranged 
as a text for university students of 
newspaper editorial writing, so its ideas 
are presented progressively and clearly. 
It explains and illustrates all types of 
American editorials, discusses editorial 
ethics and reader-interest. It is parti¬ 
cularly helpful in its analysis of the 
writing of so-called human interest 
editorials. At a recent conference of 
editorial writers on December 4, 1949, 
editors agreed that the editorial page 
menu should be carefully mellowed 
and lightened by well-written human 
interest editorials on such subjects as 
the beauty of spring flowers," autumn 
leaves, on the amenities of living, on 
the little philosophies of life, and on 
books. 

Newspaper Advertising: By John V. 
Lund. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; 
$ 4.). An up-to-date, thoroughly 
sound discussion of the selling of 
newspaper advertising space, and of 
the organization and direction of 
the advertising departments . of 
the American daily newspaper. 
Specific, detailed explanation is made 
of the making of the market analyses 
and reader-surveys for showing ad¬ 
vertisers precisely what buyer-markets 
and economic levels a specific news¬ 
paper can reach. Lund explains by 
specific cases how the analyzing of 
readers and markets and buying habits 
has revealed wrong appeals in other¬ 
wise soundly written advertising 
campaigns—and how the change in 
appeals has resulted in more produc¬ 
tive results. This is the best American 
book on advertising as applied speci¬ 
fically to the newspaper. 

How Advertising Is Written—and 
Why: By Aesop Glim. (McGraw Hill 
Book Co., New York; $ 1.75.). In this 
little volume one of the most success¬ 
ful writers of advertising copy tells 
pungently and wittily about the skills 
in the use of language and how the 
knowledge of advertising appeals has 
proved successful in the United States. 
This is a particularly practical and 
thought-provoking book. 



Lay-out in Advertising: By W. A. 
Dwiggins (1948 edition). (Harper and 
Bros., New York; $3.50.). A nationally 
recognized book on the typographical 
display, use of art, and lay-out 
arrangement of advertisements. Much 
of this is written particularly about 
the advertising to appear in national 
magazines for which there is plenty 
of time to prepare, fine coated paper 
and colour presses for effect. Almost all 
the principles of artistic arrangement 
and the devices of lay-out, however, 
are basically applicable to the lay-out 
of newspaper advertising, within the 
limits of type a particular newspaper 
has available. It is an excellent book 
for agency men in any country. It 
is an up-to-date and standard book, 
richly illustrated. 

Design and Make-up of the News¬ 
paper: By Albert A. Sutton. (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York; $7.65.). This 
is the newest and now the standard 
book on American newspaper typo¬ 
graphy. It discusses fully the relative 
legibility of linotype body faces and 
points and leadings; the ways to 
achieve harmony and appropriate 
variety in the selection of type faces 
for the newspaper page, and methods 
of efficiency in the composition depart¬ 
ment of newspapers. It also discusses 
the proper use of boxed matter, of 
cut-off rules, dashes, and of squared- 
off matter in typographical display. 

Principles of Newspaper Manage¬ 
ment: By James E. Pollard. (McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New Yoi'k; $4.). A 
broadly based discussion of the busi¬ 
ness management of metropolitan 
newspapers. It discusses ways to 
evaluate newspaper property for pur¬ 
poses of sound purchase; the methods 
of cost accounting; office forms for 
record-keeping; circulation promotion; 
advertising rate structure; newspaper 
financing; office management and in¬ 
dustrial relations. 

Weekly Newspaper Management: By 
Thomas F. Barnhart. f Appleton - 
Century-Crofts Co., New York; $ 2.25.). 
This is the standard American book 
on management in the Weekly news¬ 
paper field. It discusses for the weekly 
or provincial newspaper the same pro¬ 
blems essentially that Pollard discusses 
for the large daily, with such addi¬ 
tions pertinent to the weekly field as 
legal advertising, subscription contents. 


commercial printing, advertising mat 
and cut services and special pages 
and special editions. 


BOOKS OF 1949. 

Here is an annotated bibliography 
of the outstanding American books on 
journalism published during 1949: 

Freedom of Information: By Herbert 
Brucker. (Macmillan Company, New 
York; $ 4). In many respects the 
most important book on journalism 
published in the United States last 
year. It is a keenly factual analysis 
of American journalism—journalism as 
a responsible and authentic vehicle of 
public information—by an important 
editor. Herbert Brucker, the author, 
sets forth why he believes profoundly 
in the basic rightness of journalism, in 
its validity as an irreplaceable fourth 
estate in the parliament of democracy. 
He notes heartening improvements 
since earlier days of bias and 
“eloquent incompetence” in reporting. 
But Mr. Brucker also points to distrust 
of the Press by many citizens. He sees 
room and dire need for further 
improvement. He sees danger in a 
contemporary situation which rightly or 
wrongly induces many readers to feel 
that the metropolitan newspaper repre¬ 
sents them no more directly than any 
other large corporation. This is not a 
book of glittering generalities. The 
author deals in facts and gives his 
balanced and experienced interpreta¬ 
tion of them. His book is a bill of 
particulars on what has been finely and 
valiantly accomplished—and on the 
specific and critical agenda remaining 
to be accomplished. 

Selections from the Writings and 
Speeches of William Randolph Hearst: 
Editor: E. F. Tompkins. (Published 
privately. “The Examiner”, San 
Francisco, California.) A thought- 
provoking collection of memoranda 
issued during 40 years by William 
Randolph Hearst to his editors. In¬ 
deed, the memoranda comprise some of 
the soundest principles of American 
newspaper direction; sounder perhaps 
than some of the ways in which they 
were carried out. In one ukase to 
managing editors, Hearst directed: 
“Have reporters use short sentences? 
The fault with most newspaper writing 
is that the reporter tries to tell every- 
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thing he knows in one sentence. The 
result is hard reading and hard under¬ 
standing”. At another time he in¬ 
structed: “You must say something 
worthwhile and say it quickly. 
Readers have no time to pick out grains 
of information from a mass of words. 
We do not make our articles short to 
save money but to save readers. We 
do the winnowing for them’ , < To 
Hearst executives, he wrote: “You can 
have too much typographical display, 
too black and brutal an appearance. A 
great deal can be accomplished by 
vivid, forceful expression. We should 
depend more and more upon vividly, 
forcefully written headlines than upon 
excessive display”. 

Words Into Type: By Marjorie 
Skrllen, Robert M. Gay and others. 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts Company, 
New York; $5.) An authoritative, 
complete manual on the use of punc¬ 
tuation by printers; whether to put 
commas inside of quotes or not; typo¬ 
graphical styles for indentation, illus¬ 
tration, and copy preparation—more 
than has been ever attempted before 
in one volume. The material is well 
organized, indexed and illustrated. It 
contains specific explanations of the 
typography of legal, religious and 
scientific forms; and glossaries of 
printing and grammatical terms and 
foreign phrases; and the correct use 
and spelling of words frequently misus¬ 
ed and misspelled. It is an up-to-date 
and inclusive guide book for reporters, 
copy editors, proof readers and 
printers. 

Advertising and Editorial Layout: 
By Matlack Price. (McGraw Hill Book 
Co., New York City; $6.) This volume 
authentically discusses, illustrates, and 
case-studies newspaper advertising 
layout problems that occur quickly 
when a competitor’s advertising scoop 
demands sudden copy changes, and the 
layout problems that arise less sud¬ 
denly from the need to get maximum 
effect with irregular space. Ways in 
which such problems have been suc¬ 
cessfully solved are explained textually 
and illustrated graphically by reproduc¬ 
ing the layouts. The author illustrates, 
for example, a Lord & Taylor New York 
department store handling of a “New 
York Times” page in which tophead 
news occupies 90 lines of the upper 


two left-hand columns and 40 lines at 
the top of columns 3, 4 and 5. The 
layout gets vivacity and attention from 
diagonally placed illustrations, one 
extending into the white space at the 
right hand top of the page, a panel 
of copy at the lower left, and a hand- 
lettered script head and logotype at 
the lower right. The author, who was 
formerly advertising art director for 
three advertising agencies and a New 
York department store, explains 30 
newspaper layouts that actually solved 
different practical problems. 

American Punctuation: By George 
Summey. (The Ronald Press, Inc., 
New York, $2.50.). A sweet reasonable¬ 
ness for quick clarity should motivate 
all punctuation, this author points out. 
Commas, colons, and periods—espe¬ 
cially periods —are part of good writing. 
We should have a reason, a reader’s 
reason, for every punctuation mark. 
This book sets forth the newest trends 
in punctuation as practised in the 
United States. It clearly explains the 
reason behind every rule. The book 
gives plenty of specific rules, plenty of 
illustrations, many from recent news¬ 
paper usage, but always you find also 
the logic pointed out for each princi¬ 
ple. This is the newest, the most 
sensible, and certainly the clearest 
exposition of punctuation. The author 
is a professor of English Literature in 
an American university. His book is 
widely used by American editors. 

Writing and Selling Feature Articles: 
By Helen M. Patterson. (Second 
edition; Prentice-Hall, New York City; 
$ 4.75.). 

Modern Feature Writing: By Dewitt 
C. Reddick. (Harper and Brothers, 
New York; $4.). Relatively few 
freelance writers succeed because few 
recognize their manuscripts as a com¬ 
modity that must be designed for de¬ 
finite markets, Helen Patterson charges 
in her comprehensive, highly practical 
book. Miss Patterson, once a feature 
writer on the “Kansas City Journal”, 
is one of the most experienced and 
successful teachers of feature writing 
in the United States. In her book 
she emphasizes ways to analyze maga¬ 
zines from the writer’s standpoint of 
the article as a commodity to be 
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marketed to an editor who in turn 
must market his judgment of the 
article to readers or go out of busi¬ 
ness. Part One of her book discusses 
the finding of ideas and material; 
planning, outlining, and writing 
specific types of articles, and methods 
of revision and illustrating. Part Two 
discusses the surveying of magazine 
markets and the writing of scientific 
and technical articles. Professor 
Reddick's book on feature writing, 
while pointing to the wisdom of writ¬ 
ing for specific magazine markets, puts 
more emphasis upon techniques for 
obtaining reader-interest and for 
writing clearly. 

Radio News Writing: By William 
P. Brooks. (McGraw Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, New York City; $4.). For radio, 
“Write news the way you would say 
it aloud to a group of people,” ad¬ 
vises Mr. Brooks, who is vice-president 
in charge of news and international 
relations of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The author deals with the 
way news programmes originate, with 
standards by which radio news is 
selected, and with methods for writing 
straight radio news as well as late- 
evening round-ups, feature stories, 
comment, and interviews. He con¬ 
trasts press and radio styles this way: 
“On November 30, 1941, seven days 
before the Japanese attacked the 
Pacific positions of the English- 
speaking world, Prime Minister 
Churchill urged President Roosevelt 
to serve upon Japan: ‘a plain declara¬ 
tion, secret or published’, that further 
aggression ‘would lead to the gravest 
of consequences’, according to evidence 
submitted to the Congressional Com¬ 
mittee investigating the Pearl Harbour 
disaster”. This press dispatch from 
the “New York Times” would, 
Mr. Brooks points out, be “smoothed out 
for radio” as follows: ‘Seven days 
before Pearl Harbour, Winston Chur¬ 
chill asked President Roosevelt to warn 
Japan sternly .... to call Tokyo’s 
hand on further aggression. Evidence 
to that effect was laid before the Pearl 
Harbour investigating Committee of 
Congress . . . the top development in 
the Committee’s session today.’ Turn¬ 
ing to television, Mr. Brooks explains 
that news-reel techniques enable a 


television broadcaster to project the 
event at a regular television news 
period, even though the news story 
itself developed when the TV station 
was off the air. 

The Command of Words: By S. 

Stephenson Smith. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York City; 
$3.50.) This is not a writer’s hand¬ 
book in the sense of Fowler’s 
“Dictionary of Modern English Usage” 
or Colby’s “Practical Handbook of 
Better English”. Rather, “The Com¬ 
mand of Words” is a readable but 
scholarly and thorough book for writers 
and editors to read through on a train 
or at other leisure. It is expository 
and discursive. It is instructive but 
also mellow and charming. The author, 
a Rhodes scholar, is now an American 
magazine editor. He was formerly a 
university professor of English litera¬ 
ture. His frank discussion of how to 
choose a dictionary for editorial pur¬ 
poses includes critical reviews of 
twelve British and American dic¬ 
tionaries. He suggests nine ways to 
test a dictionary for working use. 
“Does it have”, he warns, for instance, 
“the words iron curtain , psychosomatic 
medicine , existentialism , reconversion, 
goon , DT„ displaced persons , DDT?” 
Mr. Smith’s book contains an excellent 
chapter on slang and jargon. He warns 
that slang which is six months past its 
vouge “is a messy mixture of different 
periods.” The book includes able 
chapters on word-families and word¬ 
building on synonyms for writers, on 
special and technical vocabulary, and 
on the art of conversation. 

How to Increase Daily Newspaper 
Circulation: By Max Eisen. (Distribu¬ 
ted by Columbia University Book- 
Mimeographed, $2.). Outstanding fac¬ 
tors in building newspaper circulation, 
declares Mr. Eisen, are an efficient, 
easily available distribution—a con¬ 
sistently regular distribution at the 
lowest practicable price—an acceptable 
and interesting policy and content, all 
effectively promoted. Mr. Eisen was 
formerly special assistant to the 
publisher of the European edition of 
the “New York Herald Tribune.” He 
cites specific cases to illustrate the 
advantages of regular, easily available 
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delivery. He recommends appropriate 
hawking of newspapers in street sales; 
and he recommends home delivery. In 
considerable detail the author discusses 
content techniques for attracting 
readers, and promotion techniques for 
merchandising both content and 
delivery. He emphasizes the circula¬ 
tion value of local news. Some Ameri¬ 
can newspapers with statewide circula¬ 
tion, he observes, replate their front 
page as many as twenty times to play 
up news of interest to specific com¬ 
munities, thus creating by front-page 
changes twenty separate editions of one 
day’s issue for circulation purposes. 

Modern Photoengraving: By Louis 
Plader and J. S. Mertle. (Distributed 
by Photo Engraves Board of Trade of 
New York, 69 East 42nd Street, New 
York City; $15). This is unquestion¬ 
ably the most up-to-date and most 
practicable book there is on the 
methods of photo engraving. It has 392 
illustrations in black and in colour; 47 
tables on photo engraving processes; 206 
chemical and mathematical formulae, 
presented with appropriate simplicity. 
It has tables of weights and measures 
with conversions from American stand¬ 
ards to the metric system and printers’ 
measures; a valuable chapter on 
‘‘Process Hygiene” describing toxic 
materials, their symptoms, prevention 
and antidotes, and a glossary of 775 
trade names used in photo engraving 
and graphic arts—probably the most 
complete ever compiled. A particularly 
valuable insert, 17 x 22 inches, illus¬ 
trates wrong and right methods in 
halftone exposure—excessive highlight, 
insufficient highlight, excessive middle - 
tone, insufficient middletone, excessive 
flash, insufficient flash, etc. The re¬ 
verse side of the insert illustrates the 
principle of four-colour reproduction, it 
illustrates various methods of scaling 
pictures and for computing the area 
that an engraving will occupy on 
the printed page. It explains the 
correct use of crop marks. It discusses 
simple, quick and relatively inexpen¬ 
sive methods for news-colour pictures 
and for coloured comic supplements. It 
discusses the production of multi-colour 
effects from monochrome originals. 
Both authors have for many years been 
practical photo engravers of distinction. 


Editorial Cartooning: By Dick 
Spencer III. (Iowa State College Press, 
Ames, Iowa; $2.75.). Don’t count on 
ideas from readers if you are a news¬ 
paper cartoonist, Mr. Spencer warns. 
Readers know only vaguely what it 
takes to make a cartoon. The author 
quotes Ding Darling, one of America’s 
most distinguished cartoonists, as say¬ 
ing he had been able to draw up 
perhaps a half dozen contributed ideas 
in forty years. The trick, writes Mr. 
Spencer, is to guess right about what 
readers will be talking about tomorrow. 
Dan Dowling, cartoonist for the “New 
York Herald Tribune”, is quoted as 
saying that he reads news stories care¬ 
fully for cartoon ideas; uses a note¬ 
book in which to keep cartoon Ideas 
that occur to him as well as captions 
and well-known expressions*; "and that 
when those sources fail, he thumbs 
through a file of pictures trying to 
find an action that will adapt itself 
to a news situation. Mr. Spencer’s 
book is rich in reprints of excellent 
cartoons. He discusses such cartoonist 
aids as stack sheets, Ben Day process 
and Fototype; cartoons in clay, 
methods of reproduction, and ways for 
getting started in the business. Mr. 
Spencer, a cartoonist for "Stars and 
Stripes” during the war, is now a 
university instructor in cartooning. 

News Gathering and News Writing: 
By R. M. Neal, (1949 edition) (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York; $4.50.). 
This book for beginning reporters is 
written deliberately for newsmen on 
daily newspapers in cities smaller than 
such metropolitan centres as New York 
or Chicago. It is brightly written and 
discusses such down-to-earth, some¬ 
what elementary procedures as the best 
ways to take notes, ways to construct 
a news story in the American method, 
ways to make news stories “so interest¬ 
ing and so easily understood that they 
will be read eagerly, and ways thereby 
a new reporter can transmute his en¬ 
thusiasm and energy into practical 
work that will bring him the favoura¬ 
ble notice of his editor”. Mr. Neal, 
formerly an experienced small-daily 
reporter and news-editor, is now a 
professor of journalism. He lists “nine 
pitfalls” in news story structure: 
I. Avoid overcrowding the first sen- 



tence; 2. Avoid complicated, rambling 
sentences; 3. Rule out sentences open¬ 
ing with unimportant words; 4. Don't 
begin with a generality; 5. Avoid the 
figure beginning; 6. Don’t begin with 
a blurb: “Presence of mind saved the 
life of . . . ”; 7. Don’t waste main 

verbs on subordinate clause action; 
8. Vary sentence beginnings; 9. Avoid 
indirect, sleepy expressions. Besides 
the usual text-chapters on how to 
cover meetings, interviews, crimes and 
other topics, Mr. Neal gives practical 
tips on using the telephone; news 
value; the reporter and the camera; 
the off-the-record problem. 

The Modern Reporter’s Handbook: 
By John Paul Jones. (Rinehart and 
Company, New York; $4.75.). This is 
a highly practical and distinctly valu¬ 
able case-study of writing news and 
dealing soundly with sources. It gets 
down to specific ways and means , not 
only with writing problems but with 
practical ethics involved in the right 
of privacy, in false statements by news 
sources, and with so-called confiden¬ 
tial information; with specific problems 
of handling identification, authority 
and qualification; with questions of 
policy in writing crime news, and with 
widely practised policy in reporting 
juvenile delinquency, and medical 
news. The author competently and 
with rich illustration discusses interest¬ 
ing ways to write the news of govern¬ 
mental statistics and official reports. 
“Readability won’t just happen” he 
warns. “News should be written from 
the standpoint of people; particularly 
from the standpoint of the reader’s 
own participation in it. News must bef 
written so that it cannot possibly be 
misunderstood”. The book is a particu¬ 
larly able case-study of how to write 
news interestingly, and of newspaper 
ethics. 

The European Press Today: By Dr. 
Harry J. Krould. (The Library of 
Congress: European Affairs.—Address 
orders to Card Division—Washington 
25, D.C.‘; $ 1). This is a compact, 
authentic bibliography of European 
newspapers today with a terse annota¬ 
tion after each listing to describe the 
newspaper’s preponderant editorial 
policy. The Spanish newspaper “Arriba" 


is, we read, for instance, the official 
daily organ of the Falange in Madrid 
and the guide of the group of 42 
Falange papers scattered throughout 
Spain. Its lead editorials represent 
official opinion. The Press Section of 
the Spanish Government often requests 
the remainder of the Spanish press to 
copy them, the annotation sets forth. 
The volume lists the newspapers 
in 25 European countries. [Two 
other valuable annotated biblio¬ 
graphies issued by the European 
Affairs Division of the Library of 
Congress are “Freedom of Information: 
A Selective Report on Recent 
Writings”, (price $ 1) and “The United 
States and Post-war Europe—a Biblio¬ 
graphical Examination of Thought on 
the Subject Expressed in American 
Publications during 1948” (price 80 
cents)]. 


A Treasury of Great Reporting: 
Edited by Louis L. Snyder and Richard 
B. Morris (historians at Columbia 
University, New York City) w r ith a 
preface by Herbert Bayard Swope 
(formerly executive editor of the “New 
York World”). (Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. New York; $5.). This collection 
of well-written news stories published 
during five centuries is principally a 
volume of the journalistic accounts of 
historically significant events. Selected 
by historians, the anthology marshals 
175 eye-witness narratives of historic 
moments. The volume is highly 
readable. Good writing was an ob¬ 
vious criterion. Each story is pre¬ 
faced by a statement of its historical 
surroundings. The pageant is clear 
and articulate. When Louis Napoleon 
became President of the French Re¬ 
public in 1848, there was a foretaste 
of Hitler and Mussolini—an echo 
of Attila and Alexander—in the strokes 
for total power. Louis curtailed the 
franchise, muzzled the press, mani¬ 
pulated the army. He gestapoed 
opposing leaders, dispersed the legis¬ 
lature, and captured every belltower 
in Paris to stifle revolutionary sum¬ 
mons. Of the resultant t massacre of 
December 4, 1848, not one line appeared 
in the censored Paris Press. Published 
in this volume is Victor Hugo’s eye¬ 
witness story of the massacre. Charles 
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Dickens of the London “Morning 
Chronicle” as well as author of “David 
Copperfield” is represented in the 
volume by a news story of the be¬ 
heading of a highwayman in Rome. 
His story sets forth the blood lust of 
the crowds of that day. An American 
reporter’s account of the evacuation 
of Dunkirk in 1940 is another vivid 
report in this book. The book is a 
living, historical parade. As such it 
puts flesh and blood on the skeleton 
of history. One may quarrel however 
with the book’s title. Great reporting 
is more than writing of historically 
important events. Great reporting is 
years of building confidence and con¬ 
tacts and the capacity for discernment. 
It is extracting news widely considered 
impossible to extract. It is foreseeing 
the likelihood of news about to break, 
and managing to be there—or at least 
having immediate access to an authen¬ 
tic source who was there. 

Printing Today: By John C. Tarr. 
(The Oxford University Press, New 
York City; $3). One of the few fully 
illustrated, easily available discussions 
of rotary letterpress printing, cylinder 
presses, and litho-offset printing is put 
together in this compact volume. It 
is a 1949 revision, brought up to date, 
of a book, first published in 1944. To¬ 
day’s printing processes—relief, litho¬ 
graphic, photogravure, and colour pro¬ 
cesses—are clearly and authentically 
described. The clear textual descrip¬ 
tion and the many illuminating illustra¬ 
tive charts of rotary presses and offset 
principles are particularly valuable. 
The volume is valuable as a back¬ 
ground of study for apprentices and 
as a reference for publishers. 

Dateline: Washington. The Story of 
National Affairs Journalism in the 
U.S.: Edited by Cabell Phillips. 
(Doubleday and Co., New York, $4). 
During World War II, Washington 
correspondents lugged around enough 
secret information to have gone far 
toward helping the Axis win if Axis 
agents could have got hold of it. This 
information was not laid gratuitously 
in their lap. They had to fight for it 
by winning confidence, by using long- 
built contacts, by exercising highly 
competent journalism. This book is the 
story of precisely how the competence 


was exhibited. It is also the story of 
how Washington correspondence has 
been developed from 1800 to the pre¬ 
sent. The volume consists of chapters 
written by 22 correspondents. It re¬ 
counts the somewhat sad details of 
wartime censorship in the American 
Civil War and in the first World War. 
It describes the handling in the com¬ 
paratively placid 1920s of the Teapot 
Dome scandal, and of the sudden news 
explosion at Pearl Harbour. It is an 
entertaining, informative and impor¬ 
tant book. 

The Way to Write: By Rudolf 
Flesch and A. H. Lass. (Harper and 
Brothers, New York; $3.50.). A 
New York Reporter whose annual pay 
check goes well into five figures listed 
three elementary but basic principles 
which he uses. in his owfi writing. 
“First’*, he said, “I clear my copy of 
typographical errors, fill in gaps to 
make my story complete, and take 
care I have assumed nothing. Next 
I cut cliches and loose writing— 
correct lazy verbs, get rid of routineness 
and vagueness in my style. Finally I 
make sure that my story takes the 
reader to the scene. I make sure he 
can see the action, hear it, feel it, 
and if possible do something about 
it.” The trouble is, with a perfectly 
valid prescription like this, you have 
to learn also how to put into effect. 
In this volume, Rudolf Flesch, who 
devised the readability tests for many 
American newspapers, and Professor 
Lass, who has taught writing in New 
York for many years, set down and 
richly illustrate specific ways to 
correct lazy verbs, to get rid of 
routineness and vagueness, to take the 

reader to the scene. Completeness 

and example are the book’s chief 
value. It is elementary enough to be 
understandable by beginners. Yet 
newspaper writers who have been 
writing professionally for half a 
dozen years can easily find in the 
book tricks of style that will make 
them wonder why they forget them 
or allowed haste and habit to cause 
them to stop using the 4 devices. 

Meyer Berger of the “New York 
Times”, recognized as one of the best 
newspaper writers in the United 

States, said the other day that 
‘‘it often is merely an extra ten 
pci cent of effort that turns a 



Journalist's routine writing into 
highly effective writing". This 
volume by Flesch and Lass can go far 
toward showing a beginner—or a 
habit-dulled experienced journalist— 
how to use that extra ten per cent 
most effectively. 

Plain Words: A Guide to the Use 
of English: By Sir Ernest Gowers. 
(H. M. Stationery Office, London.) 
This very practical little book was 
written by a British civil servant to 
teach the British to use English 
effectively in official publications. He 
takes turgid sentences from English 
officialese , rewrites them into clearer, 
more interesting style, and points to 
the rules involved. Take the following 
sentence from an English report, for 
Instance: “The official statement on 
the marriage of German prisoners with 
girls made in the House of Commons 
. . . ” Sir Ernest corrects this, 

warning that “even a momentary 
check to the reader’s understanding of 
the sentence is a fault”. Sir Ernest 
takes also this typical official sentence: 
“Food consumption has been dominated 
by the world supply situation”. The 
author makes it read this way: 
“People have had to eat what they 
could get”. Inevitably Sir Ernest 
defends the intelligent use of the split 
infinitive, and quotes George Bernard 
Shaw’s letter on it to “The Times”: 
“There is a busybody on your staff 
who devotes a lot of his time to chas¬ 
ing split infinitives. Every good literary 
craftsman splits infinitives when the 
sense demands it. I call for the imme¬ 
diate dismissal of this pedant. Never 
mind whether he decides to go quickly, 
or quickly to go, or to quickly go. The 
important thing is that he go at once”. 

I wanted to write: By Kenneth 
Roberts. (Doubleday and Co., 
New York; $3.60.). This book 
details the writing experiences of an 
American journalist who became one 
of America’s leading novelists. His book 
crackles with vitality, with the incan¬ 
descent energy—and almost all the 
details—that clawed the author’s way 
through his furious struggle to become 
a writer. You get an almost daily 
diary of Roberts’ newspaper, magazine, 
and creative assaults upon his objec¬ 
tive. With manuscripts of one or 
another of his novels displayed in 
Important libraries, universities, and 


museums, Mr. Roberts found all sorts 
and conditions of literary pickers and 
stealers seeking his counsel, wanting to 
pick his brains and steal his ideas. “I 
Wanted to Write” is his answer. It 
reads as though Roberts desperately, 
as the millionth seeker left, had 
gathered armfuls of notes, bound them 
loosely but fascinatingly with a salty, 
Maine-braided cord of recollection, and 
sent them to a publisher, saying, “Let 
them read it. I’ve got to get back to 
my own work!”. Mr. Roberts urges 
four or five years of newspaper 
experience as training for creative 
writing. Out of his reminiscences 
come an understanding of his own 
passion for thoroughness in gathering 
background facts—in knowing pre¬ 
cisely what he is talking about. It re¬ 
calls a line from the recent lecture on 
newspaper writing by Meyer Berger of 
the “New York Times”: “You cannot”, 
Mr. Berger warned, “substitute fancy 
words for facts. The first job of a 
writer—in fact ninety per cent of the 
writing business—is to ask, ask, ask.” 

Small Space Advertising: By the 
Staff of “Printers’ Ink.” Fore¬ 
word by Eldridge Peterson. fFunk 
and Wagnalls Company, New 
York; $ 4). This compact, unified 
handbook on how-to-dc-it and 
when-to-use-it principles of advertis¬ 
ing in small space effectively is rich 
in specific detail and illustration. Large 
advertisements, we are told, are requir¬ 
ed for certain jobs. Small space is more 
suitable for other jobs, and other bud¬ 
gets. The book explains when to use 
each, and precisely how to prepare and 
test the small ones. 

Adventures in Advertising: By John 
Orr Young. (Harper and Bros., New 
York; $3.). In this book Mr. 
Young, co-founder of Young and 
Rubicam’s advertising agency in New 
York, tells charmingly and with shop- 
talk detail how he and Raymond 
Rubicam started in 1923 with no 
backer, no influential friends socially, 
and not one big client. They had bright 
ideas. Small and unknown, they said 
to big clients: “Give us only the 
toughest part of your business—your 
slowest selling item”. General Foods 
finally gave them Postum. They 
changed “Are You Slave to a Coffee 
Pot”? to positive copy: healthy, happy 
persons enjoying the warmth, aroma, 
and satisfying flavour of. a drink be- 
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&uilingly good to taste—and good for 
them. Postum now “made meals more 
appetizing and warmed the stomach 
without counteracting those good 
effects by drugging”. Postum sales 
increased. Its new campaign won a 
Harvard Advertising award. And 
General Foods gave the Young and 
Rubicam agency its next-most-difficult 
problem. Thus the young agency built 
up its highly successful accounts. With 
excellent readability and anecdote and 
fortunately also with specific advertis¬ 
ing pointers, Mr. Young discusses the 
pros and cons of the “15 per cent 
agency fee” radio advertising, advertis¬ 
ing as big business, relative merits of 
the small agency or big, political 
advertising and other aspects of the 
business. “Adventures in Advertising” 
is accurately titled. “Ideas, faith, and 
planned conscientious work make a 
life of business under free enterprise 
an exciting adventure that can also 
have significance for human welfare” 
—this is the theme and philosophy of 
this warm, human and useful book. 

Practical Advertising: By Harry 
P. Bridge. (Rinehart and Co., New 
York; $6.50). The emphasis through¬ 
out this book is on the practical work- 
a-day knowledge of advertising. This 
does not mean that theory and princi¬ 
ple are neglected, but rather that they 
are subordinated. The book is intended 
primarily as a basic survey course in 
advertising but it can also help the 
student, teacher or practitioner as a 
reference volume on many technical 
aspects of advertising. The major 
portion of the book deals with appeals, 
copy, artwork, production, publication 
media, radio outdoor and miscellane¬ 
ous media. It also contains chapters 
on printed matter, sales letters, aids 
for dealers, mail order advertising, 
catalogues, packaging, research, test¬ 
ing, and a variety of other subjects. 
Mr. Bridge gives practical pointers on 
meeting common problems in the pre¬ 
paration of advertising copy, describes 
and illustrates the various kinds of art 
work suitable for advertising and how 
they may best be reproduced to achieve 
maximum effectiveness. The author, 
now president of his own advertising 
agency in Philadelphia, has had long 
and practical experience in many 
phases of advertising. His book is 
clear, readable, and extensively illus¬ 
trated, and gives a complete and com¬ 


prehensive discussion of all phases of 
production. 

Effective Advertising: By Harry Wal¬ 
ker Hepner. (1949 edition) (McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York; $ 4.50). This 
new, second edition of Mr. Hepner's 
sound, practical book, retains the same 
general structure, but restates and 
clarifies the principles of advertising 
in the light of the best methods and 
techniques now available. Revisions 
and additions of superior current mate¬ 
rial have strengthened an already 
“effective” book. Factual data have 
been brought up to date (distribution 
of families in the United States, distri¬ 
bution of national income, discre¬ 
tionary spending power, and scores of 
similar tables) and frequent and valu¬ 
able reference is made to relatively 
recent issues of trade publications. 
Charts, graphs, pictographs, reproduc¬ 
tions of advertisements and displays, 
explain the text and add to the more 
thorough assimilation and understand¬ 
ing of each chapter. The book also 
includes a glossary of advertising terms 
and abbreviations. 

Pictorial Journalism: By Laura 
Vitray and John Mills, Jr. (McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York;' $4). 
This book on the practical procedures 
of editing news pictures, equipping 
newspaper dark rooms, and on the 
organization and direction of news- 
photography staffs is widely used by 
American metropolitan newspapers, by 
the “United Press” and the “Associated 
Press” in the United States, and by the 
Canadian Press. It lists criteria for 
selecting pictures on the basis of their 
news content and for their reproduct- 
ability. It discusses in detail the use of 
pictures in newspaper makeup—both 
for tabloid and 8-column format, and 
by special pages: front pages, editorial 
pages, feature and society pages, and 
other inside pages. It is regarded in 
the United States as the outstandingly 
leading book in the field of picture- 
editing and of newest procedures for 
handling pictures with maximum 
effect. 

Weekly Newspaper Makeup and 
Typography: By Thomas F. Barnhart. 
(University of Minnesota Press, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minnesota, $5.00). 

Weekly Newspaper Writing and Edit¬ 
ing: By Thomas F. Barnhart. (The 
Dryden Press, New York; $5.) These 
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are the two best books ever produced 
in the United States on the weekly or 
provincial newspaper. Mr. Barnhart in 
his book on makeup and typography 
discusses the use of modern sans serif 
type and also the older type faces. He 
discusses frontpage makeup, inside 
page makeup, and editorial and feature- 
page 'makeup in detail, pointing to 
basic principles and illustrating richly 
with pictures of different and success¬ 
ful makeup. He discusses newspaper 
body type and the various types of 
headlines. In his companion volume 
on writing and editing the weekly 
newspaper, Mr. Barnhart makes clear 
the different points of view of the 
weekly newspaper published for non- 
metropolitan areas. He discusses for 
the smaller, more personal newspaper 
appeal the handling of items that 
would not be regarded as newsworthy 
in the larger paper; news of govern¬ 
ment, news of business; school news; 
news of community organizations; farm 
news; editorial and feature page 
departments—all with a view to 
making this news, for the provincial 
newspaper, very clear and very local. 

The Press and its Readers: A Mass- 
Observation report prepared for the 
Advertising Service Guild, (Art and 
Technics Ltd., London; 7s. 6d.) 

Claimed to clothe the bare statistics 
of Press readership—the analysis of 
circulation by age, social class and sex 
—with “the words and moods of the 
people behind the decimal point”, the 
report, issued in book form, declares 
that, during the past nine years there 
has been a consistent tendency for 
newspapers to sink in people’s estimate 
as an opinion-forming influence. It is 
a study of attitudes of readers to their 
newspapers and it deals at length with 
what the public reads; what it likes 
and dislikes and so on. The basic 
survey was made from November 1947 
to March 1948. 

Dealing with the alleged decline of 
newspapers in readership influence, 
Mass-Observation panel’s ranking of 12 
opinion forming media over a period 
of years from 1940 shows that whereas 
in 1940 newspapers were listed third, 
they dropped to fourth place in 1941 
and 1942 and fifth place in 1944, 1946 
and 1948. In 1940 only books and peo¬ 
ple’s own judgment were placed before 
newspapers but in 1941 “personal 
experience” had taken precedence and 


in 1944 “friends and family” were a 
factor more trusted than newspapers. 

Referring to the attitude of news¬ 
paper readers to the contents of the 
newspaper, news is always the main 
thing liked by daily newspaper readers, 
with the exception of the “Daily 
Mirror” and “Daily Graphic”, without 
particular qualification. But one in 
every four or five evening newspaper 
readers mentioned gossip and scandal. 
Sunday newspapers are also mostly 
enjoyed for their gossip content. The 
editorial is mentioned most by the daily 
newspaper reader, with the Sundays 
second but evening and local paper 
readers hardly mention the editorial 
at all. It is the morning paper reader 
who is most interested in letters and 
comics, and features are most impor¬ 
tant in the Sunday papers. The report 
sums up its data in the case of tho 
morning and Sunday newspapers with 
an individual paper-by-paper assess¬ 
ment of the application of the informa¬ 
tion obtained. 

The British Press: By Robert 
Sinclair (Home and Van Thai; 8s. 6d.) 
is the impressions of a distinguished 
journalist of some thirty years’ stand¬ 
ing who, when he left Fleet Street in 
his early forties, shortly after the end 
of World War II, was news-editor of 
the London “Star.” His views, often 
controversial, are always interesting. 
He believes that journalism, unlike 
most other callings, is not a technique, 
but a stark application of judgment 
almost unrelated to any technique. In 
support of this he states: “All news is 
something that has to be created by 
the mind either of the journalist or 
of journalists in association; news is 
an entirely subjective and personal 
thing which arises in and issues from 
the human mind; as read by the 
reader it is a manufactured article of 
a highly complex nature.” Show¬ 

ing how this personal judgment 
operates, the writer lists 36 imaginary 
events ranging from deputations and 
meetings to fires and weddings and 
records the professional reaction. 

Dealing with the function of the 
journalist, the author observes that 
“the journalist who drops his role of 
faithful recorder of everything under 
the sun in order to become a special 
pleader has, in my view, lost that solid 
ground under foot without which 
conscientious work is impossible” 
Dealing with the difficulties facing 
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journalists, he refers to modern com¬ 
plicated managements, has a good 
word to say for trustee control 
of newspapers, urges a higher standard 
of education and names 1911 as the 
year of the highest point of influence 
of the Press. 

Sixty years of Fleet Street: By 
Hamilton Fyfe (W. H. Allen; 10s. 6d.) 
This is an interesting survey of the 
past sixty years in journalism by one 
of the most distinguished members of 
the craft in the U.K. and includes 
some controversial ideas on the future 
of journalism in Great Britain. If 
radio, for example, became the main 
source of news for the masses in the 
U.K., the writer thinks that this would 
be to the advantage of Fleet Street. 
While he dismisses the idea that radio 
news could ever supersede newspapers, 
he points out that it would be possible 
for radio news to satisfy a large part 
of the population which wants to know 
in a general way what is happening. 
There would, he thinks, still be a large 
public for newspapers of widely differ¬ 
ing characters because everyone who 
wanted more of any subject than was 
given by radio would find it in his own 
particular journal. There would be 
general newspapers for those who 
sought full and detailed intelligence 
about world events; local newspapers 
to give neighbourhood news; sports 
papers, industrial papers, papers 
largely devoted to films, theatres 
and music. 

Suggesting that such a development 
would be better for journalists who do 
not share in the large profits made by 
the large circulations, the writer states 
that most journalists agreed that the 
defects pointed out in the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Press would 
tend to disappear if there were a larger 
number of newspapers with moderate 
circulations, appealing to different 
classes of readers and representing 
different viewpoints, instead of a very 
small number with enormous circula¬ 
tions. This future, he adds, may be 
sixty years distant. 

A Guide to Advertising Studies: By 
Quentin Faichney (Butterworth and 
Co.; 6s.) is invaluable to young people 
desiring to enter the advertising busi¬ 
ness in the United Kingdom, and is 
completely practical. The writer is one 
of the best known advertising educa¬ 
tionalists in the country, a diploma 
member of the Advertising Associa¬ 


tion and a lecturer in Advertising 
Administration and Production, City of 
London College. Starting with the 
scope for careers in advertising, and 
dealing with the recognised qualifica¬ 
tions available, such as the Diploma of 
the Advertising Association, and the 
associate membership of the Institute 
of Incorporated Practitioners in 
Advertising, the book explains how 
to get practical experience. It 
also explains the function of t^e 
Advertising Appointments’ Bureau, 
Ltd. of which the writer is manager, 
and which is a non-profit making 
organisation established by the 
advertising industry to serve as a focal 
point for staff recruitment. 

When and where to study, how to 
study, including sources of information, 
the book also gives the AA diploma 
examination syllabus with twp speci¬ 
men question papers, etc., and gives a 
classified list of selected books on 
advertising. 

Photography Year Book—1950: (The 
Press Centre; 21s.) is the third “Year 
Book” produced in consecutive years 
since the war ended and is the most 
ambitious of the three and includes a 
Press and magazine section, which 
shows outstanding news pictures and 
carries an article on aerial Press work 
written by Stanley Devon, of the “Daily 
Graphic.” • ' 

Journalism for Women: By Molly 
Graham (Werner Laurie; 7s. 6d.) 

This is a helpful 134-page volume, 
written by the editor of women’s books 
in Odhams Press, Book Department, 
and formerly with Amalgamated Press 
and Reuters, of particular value to 
young girls wishing to enter journal¬ 
ism. In it the writer describes the 
snags and how to overcome them. 

The Making of Prose: By Robert 
Swann and the late Frank Sidgwick 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd.; 7s. 6d.) 
This is an excellent and inexpensive 
text book on English. It is not so 
elementary that it will not intrigue 
the seasoned writer; but this book is 
primarily for those who want to 
improve on the art of stringing words 
together. 

The Law for Printers and Publishers: 
By His Honour Brett Cloutman and 
Francis W. Luck (Staples Press; 30s.) 
This new edition, edited by E. H. Hale, 
late legal secretary to the British 
Federation of Master Printers, gives 
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special attention to the law of copy¬ 
right and libel and the replacement 
of workmen's compensation law by 
national industrial insurance. The 
printer’s imprint requirement has been 
more fully explained and the require¬ 
ments of the Betting and Lotteries Act 
affecting both publishers and printers 
are made clear. 

Bookwork and Imposition: By C. L. 
Pickering (Sir Issac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd.; 6s.) is the fourth in the Print¬ 
ing Theory and Practice Series, and 
is the third in this writer’s volumes 
dealing with the activities of composi¬ 
tors. It covers all the technical 
ground that the compositor should 
master if he is to handle bookwork 
intelligently. A notable feature is the 
inclusion of Imposition diagrams (from 
elementary schemes to folding machine 
variants) which are printed on fold- 
out insets arranged, for easy reference, 
to fall clear of the text pages. 

The Newspaper Press Directory 
(1949) is now published by 
Benn Brothers, London, E.C. 4., 
proprietors of the “Newspaper World,” 
leading Fleet Street trade paper. 
Price 30s. post free. This, the ninety- 
ninth edition, in 572 pages, gives a full 
list of newspapers and periodicals in 
the U.K., besides information concern¬ 
ing the more important overseas 
publications. 

The Sickle and the Stars: iPeter 
Davies; 12s. 6d.), is an unusual book 
in which Alexander Clifford, “Daily 
Mail” foreign correspondent and his 
wife, Jenny Nicholson, also well-known 
Fleet Street globe-trotter, specifically 
for the “Sunday Dispatch,” have 
collected letters exchanged privately 
while they were on simultaneous 
assignments in Moscow and America 
respectively. 

From a Glasgow Slum to Fleet 
Street: By Allan K. Taylor (Alvin 
Redman; 9s. 6d.) is a racy reminiscence 
of a now well-known freelance journa¬ 
list, radio writer and author who 
shows, by his own experiences, that 
there is still no hard and fast recipe 
for achieving success in journalism. 
Before he turned to journalism, the 
writer was in turn soldier, sailor, con¬ 
vict, door-to-door salesman and police¬ 
man. A book all newspapermen will 
enjoy, even if they do not agree with 
all the opinions expressed. 

Colonnade: By Tom Driberg (Pilot 
Press, 15s.) This is a careful selection 
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covering the whole range of the writer's 
career, in chronological order, from the 
start of the William Hickey column 
which he founded and conducted in 
the “Daily Express” for ten years, until 
the present time. In it he lists the 
qualifications of a columnist and ex¬ 
presses the view that the real secret 
is not to appeal to the majority but 
to appeal to as large a number of 
minorities as possible. Among interest¬ 
ing suggestions, the writer says that 
he has often wished “The Times” 
would initiate a suitably dignified 
column, which, in his opinion, would 
be the completion of an almost perfect 
newspaper. He also expresses the 
view that “the standing and quality of 
the columnist in Britain today are high 
—far higher, I would venture to claim,, 
than in America.... ” 

After These Many Quests: By 
Leonard Marsland Gander (Macdo¬ 
nald; 15s.) is a first-rate success story 
by the radio correspondent of “The 
Daily Telegraph” who, at one time, was 
on the “Times of India”, under 
Sir Francis Low. As a war correspon¬ 
dent, during World War II, Gander 
saw action on many different fronts 
and gives a factual account of what 
happened to him, while dealing 
generally with war correspondents 
and their work, for the reason that, 
it was the “first in which the uniform¬ 
ed correspondent obtained full recogni¬ 
tion.” Through Italy, the South of 
France, Greece and Germany, Gander 
takes his readers, introducing them to 
other war correspondents, including 
Martin Moore, “The Daily Telegraph”, 
Philip Jordan. “The News Chronicle”, 
Kennedy of Associated Press, Packard 
of United Press and many more. The 
quality of this excellent book is symbo¬ 
lised in the author’s philosophies 
as epitomised in the last two para¬ 
graphs. 

“Approaching the end of this con¬ 
fession, and also the end of this book, 
I find myself confirmed in the belief 
that the pursuit of truth, however 
arduous and elusive the chase, is the 
most important thing in life, and the 
most satisfying thing is to Jove and 
be loved . . . The truth in contempla¬ 
tive philosophy observes me. All the 
same, I would still book, with a return 
ticket, on a rocket trip to the Moon, 
hoping against hope that a rival re¬ 
porter had not been there first.” 




T WO paramount factors dominate 
the field of technical advances in 
press publishing; that for some 
years the chief source of supply of 
modern equipment must be the West 
and that India must train craftsmen 
to utilize the resources available from 
the West. 

Allowing for the greater circulations 
and consequent affluence of the West¬ 
ern Press, there is no reason, but for 
the lack of craftsmanship, why India 
should not turn out productions equal 
to the West in technical excellence. 
This point of view does not disregard 
climatic difficulties, which, if India 
had trained technicians and scientists 
capable of research work, could have 
been overcome by now. 

Practically every month brings some 
report of far-reaching developments 
in America, the Continent, and 
Britain. Photo-typesetting is no 
longer a dream but a practical reality, 
colour printing improves month by 
month, news-gathering makes more 
use of personal radio transmission, 
new presses capable of handling more 
and faster work come into the market 
—and under present export conditions, 
are available more rapidly here than 
in most parts of the West. The post¬ 
war flood of new equipment, each an 
improvement on its predecessor or 
radically changing production methods 
for the better, is there. 

The decision that Hindi is to be the 
national language has been foreseen by 
typesetting machine manufacturers and 
now both Mono (which was the first 
in the field by some years) and Lino 
»with an abridged alphabet) have the 
language on the keyboard. Whilst not 
wishing to enter into the argument 
which has brought forth strong pros 
and cons on either side—English or 
Hindi—it is clear the Hindi will have 
a far greater influence than it has 
had in the past. 



This is the newly designed Internation¬ 
al Business Machines* Electric Type¬ 
writer-Composing Machine for setting 
highly readable body type in 8-point 
size, proportionally spaced, either 7 or 
8 lines to the inch depending upon 
spacing desired. 

Recent Monotype installations in¬ 
clude: “Navashakti”, Patna, one unit; 
“Times of India”, Bombay, three units; 
‘Times of India”, Delhi, three units; 
“Vishwamitra”, Bombay, one unit; 
“Aryavarta”, Patna, four units; “Nava 
Bharat”, Nagpur, two units; “Amrita 
Bazaar Patrika”, Allahabad, two units. 

The following added to their equip¬ 
ment: “Bombay Samachar” (Guja¬ 
rati) ; “Basumati”, Calcutta, (Bengali); 
“Times of India”, Delhi, (Hindi); 
“Sansar”, Benares, (Hindi); “Hindus¬ 
tan Times”, Delhi, (Hindi); “Leader”,. 
Allahabad, (Hindi); “Vishwamitra”, 
Calcutta, (Hindi); “Searchlight”, 
Patna, (Hindi). 

Among the newspaper and periodical 
presses which received Linotypes were: 
“Free Press Journal”, Bombay; “Free 
India”, Madras; “Hindustan Standard”, 
Calcutta; “Hindustan Times”, Delhi; 
“Hyderabad Bulletin”, Secunderabad; 
“Indian News Chronicle”, Delhi; 
“Indian Parliament”, Bombay; “Jugan- 
tar”, Calcutta; “Jam-e-Jamshed”, 
Bombay; “The Leader,” Allahabad; 
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MONOTYPE 


KEYBOARDS & 
COMPOSITION 

CASTERS can be used 

for the following Eastern Scripts: 


REGD. TRADE MARK f 




DEVANAGARI 

(Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, 

Sanskrit, Nepali) 

W\ TT ^PTFTCt ‘Th'tstct’’ fl 
ARABIC (Urdu, Pushtu, Persian, Sindhi) 
- I?ji y* ” & <J.S- *4 

BENGALI (Assamese) 

GUJERATHI “hwisiSh” oj«*Ldl 

TAMIL /Bi-Slip 

C oJO’ooAo 


SERVICE DEPOTS 
INDIA 

CALCUTTA: 8 Waterloo 
Street 

Bombay: Raja Terrace, 
Laming ton Road 
P.O. Box 30 s 
Delhi: Krishna Nikct, 
Delhi Gate 

madras: Mercantile Bids. 
First Line Beach 
P.O. Box 1295 
PAKISTAN 
Karachi: 61 Pakistan 
Merchants Association 
Building, Nicol Road 
Dacca (to be established ) 
CEYLON 

H.&C. Mills Buildings, 
330 Darley Road, 
Colombo 10 



A 'MONOTYPE' 

SUPER CASTER 

provides the printer 
with a private type- 
foundry. 

^ gqr 
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EASTERN BRANCHES 


THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION ' 
LIMITED (Incorporated in England) 
Registered Office: SS’S 6 Lincolns Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2 j 


INDIA: 8 Waterloo Street, Calcutta 
PAKISTAN: Pakistan Merchants Association Building,. 
Nicol Road, Karachi 

CEYLON: H. & C. Mills Buildings, 330 Darley Road, 
Colombo 10 


“Loka Sevak”, Calcutta; “Sanj Varta- 
man”, Bombay; “Satyayug”, Calcutta; 
“The Searchlight”, Patna; “Swatantra”, 
Madras; and “The Times of India”, at 
their Bombay and Delhi offices. 

The Printers House, Delhi, gives 
details of its installations as follows: 

“The Tribune”: 16-page Duplex 
Unitubular Newspaper Rotary Press 
with complete stereo and auxiliary 
equipment. Intertypes and Vandercogk 
Proof Presses. 

“Sandesh”: 16-page Duplex Unitu¬ 
bular Newspaper Rotary Press with 
complete stereo and auxiliary equip¬ 
ment. 

“Gujarat Samachar”: Duplex Rotary 
equipment. 

“The Aj”: Model “E” Duplex Flatbed 
Rotary Press and stereo equipment. 

“Akhil Bharat”: Ludlow, Elrod Strip 
Casting Machine, Intertype, Two 
Duplex Unitubular Multi-colour news— 
paper Rotary Presses and stoieo 
equipment. 

“Vandematram”: Model “E” Duplex 
Flatbed Rotary Press. 

“The Times of India”: Ludlow com¬ 
posing machine, Vandercook Proof 
Presses and In ter types. 

“National Standard”: Intertype Sup¬ 
plies and Duplex Rotary and stereo 
supplies. 

“People’s Age”: Duplex Model “E” 
Rotary Press. 

“Sansar Samachar”: Model “E” 
Duplex Flatbed Rotary Press. 

National information & Publications: 
ATF Kelly Presses, Intertypes, Hams 
Offset Press, and ATF Chief Offset 
Presses. 

Mysore Press Ltd.: Duplex Model 
“E” Flatbed Rotary Press. 

“The Statesman”: Ludlow, Elrod 
Strip Casting Machine and Harris- 
Seybold Paper Cutting Machine. 

“Ananda Bazar Patrika”: Intertype 
Equipment, Ludlow equipment, Elrod 
equipment, Duplex Rotary equipment 
and Process equipment. 

“Amrita Bazar Patrika”: Intertype 
equipment, Stereo equipment and 
Process equipment. 

Industry Publishers: Inter type equip¬ 
ment. 

Alliance Press: Intertype equipment. 

“Azad”: Rotary equipment. 

“The Times of India”: Duplex 
Tubular Rotary Press, Stereo equip¬ 
ment, Intertypes, Elrod, Vandercook 
Proof, Process, Ludlow and Stereo 
equipment. 


“Indian News Chronicle”; Inter¬ 
types Vandercook Proof Presses, Stereo 
equipment, Newspaper Rotary equip¬ 
ment, ATE Webendorfor Offset news¬ 
paper Rotary Press and Complete 
Block-making equipment, including 
ATF Precision Camera. 

“Hindustan Times”: Two Duplex 
Unitubular High Speed Multi-colour 
Newspaper Rotary Presses, Stereo 
equipment and supplies, Directomait 
Hydraulic Presses, Intertype, Ludlow, 
Elrod and Vandercook Proof Press. 

“The Statesman”: Elrod. 

“The Daily Pratap”: ATF Offset 
equipment. 

Asoka Publications: Duplex Model 
“E” Flatbed Rotary Press. 

Army Press: Intertype supplies and 
equipment. 

“The Dawn”: Duplex Flatbed Rotary 
Press with equipment. ~ v 

“The National Herald”: Duplex 
Unitubular Rotary Press with complete 
Stereo and auxiliary equipment, Inter¬ 
types Ludlows, Elrods, Complete Block 
making equipment including Camera 
and Vandercook Proof Presses. 

“The Hindu”: ATF Chief Offset 
Press and Harris Offset Press. 

“Swadesamitran”: Duplex Unitu¬ 

bular Newspaper Rotary Press with 
complete stereo and auxiliary equip¬ 
ment. 

Subhodaya Publications: Intertypes 
and Duplex Flatbed Model “E” Press. 

Express Newspapers: Vandercook 
Proof Presses. 

“Andhra Patrika”: 16-page Goss 
Unitubular Rotary Press with complete- 
Stereo and auxiliary equipment. 

“Jana Shakti”: One Duplex Flatbed 
Model “E” Rotary Press. 

“The Mathrubhumi” of Calicut 
reports bringing into use a Goss uni¬ 
tubular rotary, while “Malayala Raj- 
yam” of Quilon has a new flatbed 
rotary. 

The material for better production 
is available. Why doesn’t someone 
use it? 

The Press in India has not yet 
reached the stage of co-operation on 
any real technical level. It fights for 
freedom of expression (and often 
abuses it) but is not yet prepared to 
share experience of problems of pro¬ 
duction. This is largely due to fear 
of circulations being surpassed by 
rivals, whereas surely the answer to 
the present technical poverty is sharing 
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knowledge and may the best man van 
in using it. 

A far greater faith and confidence 
within the whole field of the Press 
is needed. When such a faith is forth¬ 
coming, India can look forward to 
drawing level with the West. The time 
is near when literate millions will 
want reading matter. Is the Press 
ready for that day? By no means. 

Even allowing for the improvement 
in the presentation of news in India 
and the East, the incontrovertible fact 
that in far too many instances there 
has been no substantial advance faces 
many responsible newspapers. 

“Complacency” is still the word that 
fits the attitude of leading journals. 
Stodgy make-up or careless use of 
modern styles spoils many newspapers. 
Type faces for clean make-up have 
been available for years, but the old 
story of unwillingness to use them or 
of sheer ignorance of typography is a 
condemnation of those who regard 
themselves as leaders. 

House-set adverts disgrace the paper 
in which they appear. Blocks blotch 
the pages they are supposed to improve. 

The fault is largely with the dailies. 
Many magazines have tried—success¬ 
fully—to improve. 

The time element is not entirely to 
blame. Dailies know they have to 
work hurriedly and cannot expect 
sympathy when they are condemned 
for their apathy. 

Are there no books on newspaper 
typography and presentation of news? 
Does no one ever see a Western daily? 

The answer to the former question 
is found elsewhere in these pages. The 
answer to the latter is most probably 
“yes” but not judging by the results 
seen in many a reader’s hands as he 
wades through the pathetic wastes of 
print given to him by a non-enter- 
prising press. 

Expensive plant does'not work itself 
and good type faces do not serve their 
purpose when confined to type speci¬ 
men books. 

Nothing less than the absorption 
and application of more knowledge of 
technical processes on the part of every 
member of newspaper staffs will bring 
a change for the better in the East. 

PAKISTAN 

“Pakistan Herald”: Duplex Model “E” 
Flatbed Newspaper Rotary Press, 16- 
page Duplex Unitubular Newspaper 
Rotary Press with complete stereo and 


auxiliary equipment, intertype, Lud- 
lows, Eliods and Vandercook Proof 
Presses. 

CEYLON 

“The Times of Ceylon”: 16-page 
Duplex Unitubular Newspaper Rotary 
Press with stereo and auxiliary equip¬ 
ment Intertypes and Ludlows. 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon: 60- 
page Unitubular Newspaper Rotary 
Press wih stereo and auxiliary equip¬ 
ment, Two Ludlows, Elrod and Super¬ 
surf acer machine. 

TECHNICAL ADVANCES 
IN THE U.S. 

New methods for printing news¬ 
papers particularly by photo-offset, are 
attracting widespread interest among 
American publishers. Full-time re¬ 
search staffs and laboratories for 
research are co-operatively., financed 
by publishers representing 95 per cent 
of the daily circulation in the United 
States. 

The Offset method is successfully 
used by many weekly newspapers and 
some small dailies. Two steadily dis¬ 
appearing drawbacks keep it from be¬ 
ing quite ready for general adoption. 
The drawbacks do not constitute 
“insurmountable problems”, however, 
C. M. Flint, research director of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, told the Indian Press Year 
Book representative in April 1950. 
These two drawbacks are: 

(a) The maximum press speed for 
printing newspapers by the offset 
method is so far only 15,000 copies an 
hour with an average speed of approxi¬ 
mately 6,500 copies an hour. Tliis is 
not fast enough for daily papers with 
circulations of more than 20,000 copies. 

(b) As long as the typesetting for 
offset printing must, for purposes of 
speed, be done by linotype and hand 
composition, there is sufficient saving 
in the cost of the overall production 
to justify a change from letterpress to 
offset. 

New photo-composing methods, 
which are fast developing, or justified 
composition by varityper machines or 
electric typewriters, seem almost cer¬ 
tain to provide the economy required 
to make offset applicable to small 
newspaper production. 

(a) The Intertype Foto-setter is the 
only photo-composing machine now 
available for production purposes that 



produces on the film lines of type 
composed and justified in the way that 
linotype machines compose them in 
hot metal. Several of these machines 
are now in productive service. There 
are also several photo-lettering 
machines being used for display type- 
composition. These may eventually 
become the Ludlows of offset news¬ 
paper publication. 

The Foto-setter will at present com¬ 
pose type on a film in sizes from 
5%-point up to 36-point. Research 
engineers point out that there is 
no reason to suppose that any size and 
at least 128 faces of type cannot be 
available reasonably soon on a disc 
operated by a pushbutton. These discs, 
engineers say, should not cost more 
than $50 each, the entire Foto-setter 
for “under $5000.” 

At present, too few of these Foto- 
setters have been manufactured to 
make them easy to obtain. The manu¬ 
facture will doubtless increase in 
quantity as soon as there seems a 
definite market for them. 

(b) The varityper machine, which 
looks something like a large type¬ 
writer, types its matter directly on to 
paper from type fonts. The paper is 
then pasted on dummies for offset 
photographic reproduction. A daily 
newspaper in New Haven, Connecticut, 
which uses the varityper for body 
type, setting its headlines in metal 
type by hand composition for the mak¬ 
ing of reproduction proofs on a regular 
proof-press, has found in the last year 
that its cost of production has declined 
29 per cent as experience with the new 
method has increased in efficiency. The 
total cost of this New Haven offset 
equipment was $28,000. 

This low initial investment is an 
important aspect of offset printing* 
An initial outlay of between $25,000 
and $50,000, depending upon the size 
of the actual or unexpected circulation 
will purchase complete offset equip¬ 
ment from type composition to 


1. “ATF Process Camera”, No. 241, for 
use with Offset newspaper process. 

2. “ATF Chief 29” Offset Press that will 
print a sheet 22 x 29 inches. The 
press is ample for printing news¬ 
papers of tabloid or 5 column size. 

3. The “ATF Chief 22” Offset Press will 
print a sheet 17 x 22 inches. It has 
17 ink rollers and a speed range 
from 3,000 to 5,000 copies per hour . 













camera and press. Equipment for the 
same size of paper and circulation, it 
is estimated, would cost from three 
to five times that amount for letter - 
press operation. 

The $28,000-cost of the New Haven 
paper may be itemized as follows: 3 
varityper machines with type fonts, 
$7 : 900; press and camera, $11,600: 
folding mjachine, $1,000; proof-press 
and type for headlines, $2,000; mis¬ 
cellaneous items, $4,500; installation, 
$ 1 , 000 . 

ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 

The varityper faces do not yield 
quite the same bold image that lino¬ 
type slugs yield. Another body type 
machine for offset purposes has been 
developed by the International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corporation in the 
United States. It is an S-point pro¬ 
portional-spacing electric typewriter 
which composes lines in newspaper 
column width, seven lines to the inch. 
This machine was proposed to the IBM 
Corporation in the early fall of 1949 
by Professor Roscoe Ellard who is in 
charge of instruction at the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity in New York, and American 
editorial representative of the Indian 
Press Year Book. The first of 
these machines has been tested 
for newspaper production at Columbia 
University under Professor Ellard’s 
direction. 

“The type face and impression are 
highly satisfactory for newspaper 
legibility”, Professor Ellard has stated. 
“Our earlier experiments with an elec¬ 
tric typewriter in 11-point body type 
proved unsatisfactory for daily news¬ 
paper conditions in my judgment, be¬ 
cause the product had to be photo¬ 
graphically reduced to the customary 
body size of newspapers. This was an 
impractical cost and delay. Hence our 
proposal of an 8-point proportional¬ 
spacing electric typewriter with a 
highly legible type”. 

To prevent the paper from slipping 
even slightly as the end of a sheet 
was reached in a typewriter’s friction 
feed, a platen was developed with 
conical-shaped spindles. A special 
paper was designed with nonphoto¬ 
graphing blue guide lines for the 
justified typing. This paper has holes 
punched on each margin at exact 
distance to feed over the conical 
spindles. These punched margins are 
lightly perforated for quick removal 


when the typing is completed. Experi¬ 
ments at Columbia University have 
shown that this process works. Each 
machine can turn out approximately 
one newspaper column of justified body 
matter, seven lines to the inch, per 
hour. 

A quite satisfactory effect of slightly 
larger type for 2-column matter can be 
obtained by the simple setting of an 
expansion button. An equally satis¬ 
factory effect of bold face for either 
the 8-point or the expanded lines can 
be obtained by overtyping once, Pro¬ 
fessor Ellard pointed out. 

These machines will be relatively 
inexpensive, selling in the United 
States for probably less than $1,000 
each, and can be operated by an ordi¬ 
nary experienced typist. A drawback 
so far remaining is that headlines would 
still have to be set by hand or on one 
linotype machine, reproduction proofs 
made on a proof press. The 8-point 
IBM electric typewriter will probably 
be on the market in the United States 
by July 1. 

The relief offset system of printing 
newspapers makes use of a relief plate, 
such as an engraved printing plate, 
which is engraved only 10/1000ths of 
an inch deep. Ink is applied to the 
surface of this plate, transferred to an 
offset blanket, and from offset blanket 
to the web of paper. Small news¬ 
papers which can use a slightly, better 
quality of paper than larger news¬ 
papers will be able to use offset to 
advantage with much less initial 
investment for equipment. 

AUTOMATIC ROUTING 

Other improvements in newspaper 
printing that have shown progress in 
the last year are as follows: 

1. A device for routing automati¬ 
cally has shown definite progress but 
is not yet sufficiently perfected for the 
market. The automatic “Intelligence” 
of the machine which would determine 
when to rout and when not to rout 
is as yet too sensitive for the type of 
plates dealt with in practical printing. 
That is, the sensitivity now functions 
not only in an area which should be 
routed but also in a depression in the 
engraving caused by warping of the 
metal surface during various heating 
and cooling cycles. Research workers 
are now desensitizing this part of the 
machine. 

They are also simplifying the device 
by eliminating as many electronic 
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NEWS INK 


Messrs John Kidd & Co. Ltd. 

have pleasure in announcing that 
they have commenced production 
of all types of high quality rotary 
and flat bed rotary news inks at 
their factory in Madras. Standard 
qualities are always available, and 
special qualities can be produced 
to suit customers requirements. 

Write to 

Wilson & Co., Post Box No 2, 

Madras, South India. 



functions as possible and substituting 
simple machanical operations. The 
development of this automatic router 
has now reached the point where a 
patent will be applied for in July 1950. 
Immediately thereafter manufacture 
will be arranged for. 

MEASUREMENT OF INKING 

2. Reportable progress has also been 
reached in a programme to devise 
instruments which will measure the 
factors involved in depositing ink on 
paper. This may well result, American 
publishers believe, in one of the great¬ 
est contributions to printing that the 
industry has ever known—the control 
of the depositing of ink on paper at 
high speeds. No one today can by 
observation or by any test that can 
be applied, tell the exact degree to 
which any sheet of newsprint will 
accept a given ink. Research at pre¬ 
sent indicates that it probably will 
soon be possible to separate the influ¬ 
ences of the effect of surface rough¬ 
ness of the sheet of newsprint from 
such other influences as absorption 
when laying down a film of ink; and 
that it may soon be possible to design 
an instrument to make these measure¬ 
ments at press speeds and under 
normal printing pressures. Such an 
instrument would measure, under 
printing conditions, both the smooth¬ 
ness and the absorption characteristics 
of a sheet of newsprint in relation to 
the ink being used. 

3. Progress has been reported also 
toward the production of a mat that 
would require a minimum of packing 
instead of the complete packing neces¬ 
sary now. So far a mat has been 
developed which requires no packing 
less than one-half inch wide when the 
mat is processed in the normal man¬ 
ner using available scorching equip¬ 
ment. 

Scorchers usually operate at an 
average temperature of 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Mats are scorched at an 
average of 2 l /a minutes each. It was 
discovered by experiment that if a mat 
that had already been rolled on the 
form was placed in an oven at 350 
degrees F. for 2 1 £ minutes and then 
placed in the scorcher for only 30 
seconds, the mat dried out strong 
enough to hold up in areas approxi¬ 
mately one-half inch wide without any 
packing reinforcement. This curing 
of the mat in the oven instead of in 


the scorcher obtains approximately the 
same shrinkage with 14 per cent added 
moisture as would be achieved with a 
mat having approximately 20 per cent 
added moisture processed in a 
scorcher. 

This discovery is important to every 
newspaper production man because 
mats with a high moisture content to 
provide a given shrinkage often stick 
to engravings and to large-face type. 
Moreover, mats with a very large per¬ 
centage of moisture in them do not 
take as good an impression as mats 
with less moisture. 

4. The speed of etching in magne¬ 
sium alloy has been established as 
superior to either zinc or copper. 
Magnesium is one-fourth as heavy as 
zinc one-fifth as heavy as copper, one- 
sixth as heavy as type metal. One of 
the limiting factors in increasing press 
speed for rotary letterpress -printing 
has been the insufficient strength and 
unwieldy weight of conventional 
printing plates. Now, with magnesium 
even lighter than 16 gauge zinc, a 
return to the more rigid plate is possi¬ 
ble. A 30-inch by 40-inch 11-point 
zinc flat weighs 48 pounds. The same 
size flat in magnesium weighs only 12 
pounds. One man may handle a 
magnesium flat, whereas two men are 
required to handle the same size flat 
in other engraving metals. 

The processing of magnesium in 
photo engraving uses the same equip¬ 
ment as zinc. The general procedure 
is but slightly modified. Because of 
its characteristics, magnesium requires 
only a half-strength nitric acid bath 
and yet etches faster than zinc. This 
saves 50 per cent of the acid cost and 
produce better echingroom conditions. 
There is also less tendency to undercut 
in magnesium. Half-tones from 55 to 
200 screen can be made with com¬ 
pletely satisfactory results. Extensive 
programmes have been operating all 
during 1949 in printing newspapers 
direct from full-page magnesium en¬ 
graved plates on both flatbed and 
rotary presses. 

5. A new slide-rule for converting 
picas into inches for use on standard 
darkroom cameras has recently been 
devised by Louis F. Otto, superinten¬ 
dent of the photoengraving department 
of the “Portland (Oregon) Journal”, 
U.S.A. To make the rule, a proof is 
pulled of a line-gauge (a long pica- 
stick can be used) just as a proof is 









taken from a shallow out on an en¬ 
graver’s regular proof-press. 

A proof is also taken from a metal 
rule with measurements in inches. The 
two proofs can be trimmed and pasted 
together so that the 6-pica mark lines 
up with the 1-inch mark. This makes 
the resulting proof about an inch deep 
and 18 inches wide. The finished con¬ 
version rule may be made in either 
positive. It can be given two short 
bites, cleaned off and blacked in with 
asphaltum. It can then be baked 
and polished off with charcoal. A 
slide can be placed on the rule by using 
an inch strip of zinc and bending it 
over an each side to permit easy 
sliding. 

6. An inexpensive power-lift for 
page racks was built with two discard¬ 
ed linotype distributor screws and a 
washing machine gearbox, plus two 
weeks’ spare-time shopwork by mecha¬ 
nical superintendent Robert Fischer of 
the Council Bluffs, (Iowa) “Nonpareil”. 
The lift eliminates the danger involved 
in sliding large advertisements off the 
makeup trucks and getting them into 
the storage racks. The cost of build¬ 
ing the unit was negligible. The only 
item purchased was a half-horsepower 
motor. The lift screws are old style, 
slow pitch discarded Linotype screws, 
with nuts cut to match the screws. 
The pitch of these screws is 3% threads 
to the inch. Two small thrust ball 
bearings, mounted in regular pipe 
flanges, carry the load. The drive 
mechanism was designed from the 
work gear (two lead worm) and hous¬ 
ing of an old washing machine. The 
up and down mechanism was the 
forward and reverse on the washer 
wringer. The bevel gears on the line 
shaft, and top of the lift screws come 
off the same washer found in a junk 
yard. 

Other angles and braces can be found 
in most shops that do their own repair 
work. It is a good idea to have the 
shelf of the elevator fold down and 
out of the way. A brace was put at one 
end to prevent the screws from being 
struck as page forms are wheeled past. 

The lift utilizes one section of the 
shortage rack. It does not interfere 
with its normal operation. By stopping 
the elevator in front of the slide with 
dead ads. and pulling the whole slide 
out on the rollers on the elevator, the 
ads. may be brought up to table height 
for killing out. 


BUNDLE-TYING MACHINE 

7. A newspaper bundle -tying 
machine that saves time and money 
has been manufactured by the National 
Bundle Tyer Company of Blissfleld, 
Michigan, U.S.A. The machine, de¬ 
signed by E. R. Hatton, circulation 
director of the Detroit “Free Press”, 
is in use in the mailing room of the 
“Free Press.” 

The machine receives loose papers in 
stacks or rolls, fed manually or direct 
from a conveyor line. As the stacks 
of papers cross the tabletop, the 
machine ties them automatically, 18 
ties a minute. The bundles may be 
flat in any size up to 18 inches under 
compression up to 600 pounds, or they 
may be rolled in bundles in any size 
in any sequence. The machine auto¬ 
matically adjusts the tie to the exact 
size of the bundle. The bundles may 
be single or double tied or ccoss tied 
at the option of the operator. The 
machine, built of iron and steel with 
bass fittings, is portable. The iron 
base is 2 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches; the maximum dimensions at 
the table top are 2 feet 8 inches by 5 
feet. The maximum height is 6 feet. It 
is mounted on swivel ball bearing 
casters and can be moved for im¬ 
mediate operation anywhere a light 
socket and compressed air line are 
available. 

8. A new Goss Universal Press, with 
a normal speed of 36,000 per hour, has 
recently become available for the 
“intermediate size” newspaper—the 
paper between the largest metropolitan 
paper and the small-daily. This new 
press is two pages wide and provides 
for leading all webs from the paper 
rolls into the folders in a straight line 
without the use of angle bars. 

The combination of straight-line de¬ 
sign and unit construction gives a 
press operated from a single level 
making upper platforms unnecessary. 
The press uses semi-cylindrical stereo¬ 
type plates. Each plate cylinder carries 
two plates around and two across, a 
total of four pages of broad-sheet 
size, double in the case of tabloid page- 
plate cylinder. 

9. Larger body type-faces—8-point 
instead of 7-point, usually with a 
1-point leading—and simpler, easier-to- 
read headlines and improved makeup 
have appeared as marked trends in 
American newspapers in the last year. 
Simplicity in designing the appearance 
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of a more readable newspaper is the 
chief fundamental, an editor pointed 
out to a Press Association meeting. 

Type-faces in a headline schedule 
should be held to one good family, or 
to two families that blend well, Wesley 
Carter of the Mergantheler Linotype 
Company has pointed out. A large 
number of different sizes is not good. 
Five or six properly selected sizes pro¬ 
vide ample variety for display. Pages 
are easier to make up and easier to 
read when we eliminate extra decora¬ 
tive material, multiple decks from 
headlines, and other complications. 

Mr. Carter suggests 10 rules to guide 
makeup. 

1. Simplicity of style. 

2. More legible and large body faces. 

3. Less complicated headlines; flush- 

left heads; fewer decks; fewer 
type faces on a page. 

4. The use of more colour. 

5. Harmony in type faces. 

6. Proper presentation of news 

through evaluation of proper 
headlines. 

7. Flexible style of makeup; make 

the style conform to the news 
and to the readers. 

8. Give attention to inside pages 

as well as front page. 

9. Consider the whole front page; 

not just the top half, leaving 
the bottom dull and un¬ 
interesting. 

10. Avoid carry-over stories where 
possible. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
U.K. 

A further development in high 
speed reporting technique in the U.K. 
was the first operational trip of the 
“Daily Graphic’s” mobile radio news 
and picture unit, claimed to be the 
world’s largest and most compact 
editorial office on wheels. 

This provided the fastest-ever 
combined news and picture story of 
Derby Day. 

Kemsley reporters* descriptions of 
the Epsom scene, and photographers’ 
plates of crowd shots, personalities and 
racing pictures were handed into the 
mobile office parked on Epsom Downs 
within easy reach of the grandstand. 

This material, news-copy and pic¬ 
tures, was transmitted direct from the 
van simultaneously by two-channel 
working over the Kemsley Newspapers 
radio frequency to Kemsley House, 


London, and automatically relayed to 
all evening newspapers of the group 
throughout the country. Teleprinter 
messages were received instantaneous¬ 
ly and telephotoed pictures occupied 
the standard 12 mintues in transmis¬ 
sion. 

The unit, designed by Kemsley 
technicians after twelve months' re¬ 
search and experiment, weighs nearly 
three tons, is compact and contains 
full facilities for developing photo¬ 
graphers’ negatives, enlarging and 
printing, teleprinter receiver and 
transmitter and telephoto transmitting 
apparatus. 

Complete with a 30 ft. telescopic 
aerial, hot and cold water system, its 
own generating plant producing power 
for lighting, heating and transmitting 
apparatus, this unit enables the re¬ 
porter to send his copy direct to the 
individual newspaper offices of the 
group without interfering with the 
simultaneous transmission of pictures 
on the second channel. 

This equipment is claimed to be the 
most up-to-date system of mobile 
Press communications in the world. 

THE COOPER TELEPRINTER. 

Latest contribution to high speed 
tele-communication in the United 
Kingdom in 1949 was the Cooper Tele¬ 
printer. 

Designed to operate over land line 
or radio, special attention has been 
paid to high speeds and a low noise 
level. 

Two machines on show to the Press 
in September were set at 66.6 words 
per minute but could be adjusted to 
100 and 133.3 words per minute. At 
this demonstration, it was stated that 
there would shortly be an auto¬ 
transmitter and receiving machine 
capable of 240 words per minute. 

Two standard models are in produc¬ 
tion, a page printer and a tape printer 
with standard teleprinter key-board. 
There is also a page printer, employing 
for the first time a full typewriter 
keyboard which can be used for nor¬ 
mal office typing when not being used 
as a teleprinter. 

Tentative price of the Model 10, com¬ 
plete with modern glass-topped steel 
desk, is £ 520. This machine, with 
three-bank keyboard, uses the inter¬ 
national five-unit code and may be 
operated with other teleprinters. An 
electric typewriter has been adapted 
as the keyboard and the printing 
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unit and the code is translated into 
operation by electro-magnetic relays. 
With the exception of these relays 
there are no moving parts, so that 
there is little mechanical wear or 
noise. 

Alternative to the desk assembly, 

the control equipment may be mount¬ 
ed on standard racks. 

The following characteristics are 

claimed:— 

(1) A frequency stability of better 

than 0.1 per cent at any 

speed. 

(2) A margin of distortion of 45 per 

cent at speeds up to 50 bands 
and 40 per cent of higher 
speeds. 

(3) A sensitivity of better than 

0.1 M.W. on receiving. 

(4) Radio frequency interference 

less than one microvolt per 

meter at six feet. 

Descriptive booklet is available from 
The Cooper Teleprinter Co., Ltd., 
139, Kensington High Street, London, 
W.8, England. 

ELECTRONICS IN PRESSES 

“The Birmingham Gazette” is the 
first newspaper in the United Kingdom 
to use electronics for driving news¬ 
paper printing presses. The new 
presses operated from October, 1949, 
are able to produce 60,000 copies per 
hour, although a few years ago 50,000 
was thought extraordinary, and 20,000 
was considered good at one time. 

Advantages of an electronically 
driven high speed press are claimed to 
be lower capital cost, smoother acce¬ 
leration, higher efficiency at all speeds 
and smaller motors which are easier 
to maintain. 

PORTABLE TELEPRINTER 

One of the most interesting items 
exhibited at the Swiss Industries Fair 
was the EKT portable teleprinter, 
made by Edgar Gretener, AG, of 
Zurich. Weighing pounds 26, it can 
be plugged into any suitable transmis¬ 
sion line such as telephone and cable¬ 
gram cables. 

For this purpose it is used in con¬ 
junction with a special frequency 
carrier device. This, in turn, weighs 
56 pounds and generates a frequency 
of 1,500 cops. It also contains a 
cut-out switch enabling the operator 
to speak over the telephone line being 
used for teletype transmission. No 



The Cooper Teleprinter: Picture shows 

a page printer; one of the two 
standard models. 

longer is there any need for heavy 
truck-borne equipment, and the tele¬ 
printer does not require a skilled 
operator. 

For the sake of convenience and 
ease of maintenance a narrow tape is 
used instead of the wide conventional 
teleprinter paper. The v/hole machine 
is fitted with an anti-parasitic shield¬ 
ing system to prevent shortwave radio- 
interference. It may also be used in 
conjunction with portable radio trans¬ 
mitters of the two-way radio type and 
the complete apparatus can be stowed 
in the average-sized car-boot. 

MULTI-COLOUR PHOTOGRAVURE 

A new multi-colour photogravure 
printing press, the Holbein, which will 
print 3,000 sheets in four colours per 
hour was demonstrated to the Press 
and technical experts in the U.K. in 
August. 

Manufactured by A. C. King & Co., 
Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex, the machine 
was built by Adprint Ltd., Leathley 
Publications Ltd., who are handling 
the machine in England. Address: 
Adprint House, 51-a, Rathbone Place, 
London, W.l. Cost in the region of 
£ 25,000. 

The Holbein unit construction 
enables single or multi-colour machines 
to be built and the type of feeder and 
delivery tables may be varied to suit 
the individual printer’s requirements. 

Two types of delivery can be pro¬ 
vided : the alternating delivery with 
two tables which receive alternate 
prints, allowing inspection of each al¬ 
ternate print, thereby allowing 
approximately 2% seconds for scanning 
when the machine is running at 3,000 
an hour, or the pile delivery, similar 
to that on other machines. In both 
forms of delivery the sheet is ready 
turned for printing the other side. 
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Whatever your business 
You’ll need 

PAPER 

For Paper, Board, Ptg. Ink, 
Stationery & Press Equipment 
of Quality & Variety 

INQUIRE 

BHOLANATH DUTT 

(PAPER MERCHANTS) LTD. 

Importers, Dealers & Distributors 
of renown 

34-A, Brabourne Road, CALCUTTA 

’Phone: Bank 1795, P. O. Box 2427, 
’Grams: PAPERPRINT 


A HUNGRY PRESS 
must be fed with 
PAPER 

RAGHUNATH 
DUTT & SONS LTD. 

“Bholanath Dham” 
33/2, Beadon Street, 
Calcutta, 6. 

Phone: B. B. 4175 Gram: NOTEPAPER 

Importers & Dealers 

Paper, 

Board, 

Stationery, 

Printing Ink & 
Requisites. 


T 


rin ting 


in colout ot Hack anJ, white — 
wht the t the * tun is tony ct shott, 
we ptule cutsetves ns cta^tsmen 
In yiviny yetscnahseJi attention 
to cut clients all ovet dnJlia* 



WAGLE PROCESS STUDIO & PRESS LTD. 

IAKSHMI BUILDING, PHEROZSHAH MEHTA ROAD, BOMBAY. 
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The machines, planned on the pro¬ 
gressive unit system, one unit per 
colour, takes up less floor space than 
any similar machine; single colour 
26 ft. 7V2 ins.; two colour 33 ft. 

1 y 2 ins.; three colour 39 ft. IV 2 ins.; 
four colour 46 ft. IV 2 ins. all by 10 ft. 
wide and 11 ft. high. 

Power requirements are approximate¬ 
ly 4 h.p. per printing unit and fans 
and pumps an additional 2 h.p. per 
unit. 

Another feature is that the etched 
printing cylinder rotates directly in 
the ink, dispensing with inking rollers, 
and the ink tank is designed to dis¬ 
pense with the use of an ink pump. 

SLUG-CASTING MACHINES 
An interesting technical development 
which, it is claimed, is a substantial 
improvement in heaters for slug- 
casting machines made by Printers- 
Heaters Ltd., is distributed solely by 
Fry’s Metal Foundries Ltd., Tanclern 
Works, Merton Abbey, London, 
S.W. 19. 

Mouthpiece elements of slug-casting 
machine heaters carry a 420 watt 
load; the operator controls the input 
of heat by the use of resistances in 
four steps only from 320 watt to 
420 watt. Consequently it is not al¬ 
ways possible to maintain the tem¬ 
perature of the throat at precisely the 
level required, and there is a wastage 
of current in resistances. 

A new type of control has been deve¬ 
loped which does not require resis¬ 
tances, and this has enabled elements 
to be designed with a loading of 600 
watt which heats the mouthpiece from 
cold in not more than 30 minutes. 

This new element is encased in an 
aluminium casting shaped to the 
mouthpiece throat; the excellent heat 
conductivity of aluminium ensures 
good heat transfer and, as the element 
is completely sealed, its service life is 
indefinitely prolonged. 

With the new type of control, the 
heat input can be adjusted in minute 
steps between the range of 180 watt 
and 600 watt, so that the temperature 
of the throat can be set very precisely 
to the requirement of the body and 
measure of slug to be cast. 

As resistances are not used in the 
control there is a saving of electricity 
of approximately one unit per day. 

The 600 watt element and control 
can be fitted to any existing electric 
heater. 



Hawthorn Baker Magazine wrapping 
machine. 


MECHANICAL WRAPPING 

An event of considerable impor¬ 
tance to printing and publishing 
houses was the appearance of a 
magazine wrapping machine com¬ 
pletely new to Britain and, it is be¬ 
lieved, in any part of the world which 
makes obsolete the hand-wrapping of 
magazines for postal work. 

This new machine is manufactured 
by Hawthorn Baker Ltd., Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire, makers and distributors 
of composing room furniture, well- 
known for their “Cornerstone” 
products. 

The machine, which costs £375 plus 
necessary electrical equipment, uses 
a V 2 h.p. motor and is, therefore, 
economical to run; is 45 ins. by 
35 ins. by 45 ins. high automatically 
gums and feeds wrapper and ejects 
magazine ready for posting at the rate 
of 1,500 an hour, and is capable of 
taking wrappers from 3 ins. by 7 ins., 
to 12 ins. by 14 ins. with magazine size 
up to 12 ins. by 14 ins. catering for 
any normal thickness. 

Gumming and feed of wrappers is 
done from a deep feed pile by a cam- 
operated gummer, and a standard, 
ready-mixed cold gum ensures easy 
operation and cleanliness. 

The machine, which is light enough 
to be moved about easily by two people, 
is so simple in principle that an 
operator put on to it for the first time, 
could readily master its handling in 
a quarter of an hour or so. 
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A dozen major happenings of ‘‘most 
significance” to American jour¬ 
nalism in 1949 may be selected 
as follows: 

1. The settling of the 22 months 
printers’ strike against the Chicago 
newspapers—a strike which cost the 
striking printers more than $ 13,000,000 
in wages and which gave marked 
impetus to laboratory research and 
actual newsroom experimentation with 
cold-type and photographic composi¬ 
tion, to offset printing, and to faster 
methods of engraving. 

2. The plane crash in Bombay that 
took the lives of 12 top-ranking 
American newspaper correspondents. 

3. The beginning of production of 
the Coosa River newsprint mill in 
Alabama, U.S.A., that is expected to 
supply another 100,000 tons of news¬ 
print to newspapers. 

4. Rising newspaper production 
costs which caused the suspension or 
merger of several more dailies in the 
United States and which showed that 
for the third year in a row the ex¬ 
penses of the average newspaper in 
America rose 9.34 per cent in 1949 
while revenues increased 7.87 per cent. 

5. An anti-trust action by the Gov¬ 
ernment against the Lorain (Ohio) 
“Journal”, the first action of its kind 
against a newspaper in the United 
States. 

6. Definite progress in photographic 
type composition and offset printing 
methods. 

7. The battle over second class 
postal rate increases for newspapers; 
newspapers won the first skirmish, 
defeating the increases first proposed. 

8. Large special editions unparallel¬ 
ed in newspaper history. Fifty western 
European editors and publishers visit¬ 
ing the United States from 14 nations 
declared American newspapers to be 
too thick, too big, for the average 



ALL SET FOR A SUPER-SECRET 
_ SESSION IN WASHINGTON 

reader to read through—and therefore 
an unnecessary consumption of news¬ 
print. 

9. The exposure by the “Chicago 
Daily News” (Illinois) and the “St. 
Louis Post Dispatch” (Missouri) that 
certain newspapermen were on the 
Illinois State Government payroll. 

10. The indefinite and probably 
permanent tabling of United Nations 
activity on freedom of the Press 
treaties. 

11. The ruling of the Labour Re¬ 
lations Board of the United States 
Government against the International 
Typographical Union with possibility 
of enforcement by the Courts. 

12. Two allied, though separately 
administered and separately function¬ 
ing, moves for the improvement of 
American journalism: First, the official 
inspection and accreditation of univer¬ 
sity journalism schools in the United 
States by a national accreditation 
committee composed of publishers re¬ 
presenting the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association (comprising 
95 per cent of the total daily publica¬ 
tions in the United States and Canada) 
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and journalistic educators. This 
accreditation plan began in 1945 with 
an editorial in “Editor <fc Publisher”, 
American newspaper trade journal. 
This editorial, written incidentally by 
the American editorial representative 
of the Indian Press Year Book, called 
for such accreditation and outlined a 
procedure. The editorial attracted wide 
attention and induced Mr. David 
Howe, publisher of the “Burlington 
Free Press” (Vermont), who was an 
official of ANPA to initiate action on 
the part of his Association followed 
by the provision of funds to finance 
the inspection and accreditation. The 
work saw its principal fruition in 1949, 
and has placed recognition of univer¬ 
sity education for journalism on a level 
with university education for medicine 
and law. 

Second, a Panel on the Press insti¬ 
tuted by “Editor & Publisher” maga¬ 
zine for a continuing study of the 
American Press by a panel of pub¬ 
lishers and editors to propose improve¬ 
ments in the press. 

TEN BIGGEST STORIES 

The “10 biggest news stories of 1949”, 
determined by a United Press poll of 
editors around the world, were declar¬ 
ed to be these: 

A. As editors in the Far East saw the 
news: 

1. President Harry S. Truman’s 
announcement of an atomic explosion 
in Russia; 2. The British devaluation 
of their currency; 3. Communist vic¬ 
tories in China; 4. The Atlantic Pact; 
5. Marshal Tito's split with the Krem¬ 
lin; 6. Establishment of East and West 
German Republics; 7. Indonesia be¬ 
comes a republic; 8. The lifting of the 
Berlin blockade; 9. Shelling of the 
British Warship ‘Amethyst’ in Chinese 
waters; 10. The conviction of 11 top 
Communists in a United States Court. 

B. As European and Near East editors 
saw the news: 

1. The atomic explosion in Russia; 

2. The Atlantic Pact; 3. British de¬ 
valuation of their currency; 4. Com¬ 
munists overrun China; 5. West Ger¬ 
man Republic established; 6. Tito 
breaks with Kremlin; 7. Lifting of the 
Berlin blockade; 8. Catholics and Com¬ 
munists struggle in Central Europe: 
Mindszenty trial; 9. Ending of the 


Greek civil war; 10. Peace established 
in Israel. 

C. As editors in the U.S.A. saw the 
news: 

1. President Truman’s announcement 
of an atomic explosion in Russia; 

2. Communist victories in China; 

3. Strikes in coal and steel industries 
threaten American economy; 4. Con¬ 
troversy over the unification of Ameri¬ 
can army, navy, and air forces; 
5. Conviction of 11 Communists in an 
American Court; 6. Futile efforts to 
rescue a little girl who had fallen into 
a 95 foot well; 7. A P-38 rams an air¬ 
liner in Washington, killing 55 persons; 
8. Conviction of Cardinal Mindszenty 
in a Hungarian Court; 9. Marriage of 
Vice-President Alben Barkley to a 
young widow; 10. Major league base¬ 
ball races end in closest finish in the 
history of the sport. 

D. As South American editors 
evaluated the year’s news: 

1. Truman announcement; 2. British 
devaluation; 3. Atlantic Pact; 4. Con¬ 
viction of Mindszenty; 5. The Bolivian 
civil war; 6. Communists overrun 
China; 7. Ecuadorean earthquake; 
8. Berlin blockade ends; 9. Tito’s split 
with the Kremlin; 10. P-38 rams air¬ 
liner in Washington. 

Earl J. Johnson, general news 
manager of the United Press, reported 
that “editors in the Soviet Union have 
not replied to our invitation to list the 
10 big stories, but the UP bureau in 
Moscow listed the following stories as 
among those that received the most 
prominence in Russian newspapers: 
Communist victories in China, 
announcement that the Soviet possess¬ 
ed atomic weapons, organization of the 
East German Republic, the series of 
notes exchanged between Moscow and 
Marshal Tito and the Soviet notes 
protesting against the Atlantic Pact as 
an aggressive action against Russia.” 

PULITZER PRIZES 

Pulitzer Prizes for the work of 1949 
were awarded at Columbia University 
in New York as follows:— 

1. For the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered by 
an American newspaper during the 
year, a gold medal costing $ 500: 
Awarded tp both the “Chicago Daily 
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James T. Berryman Meyer Berger 

News” and the “St. Lowis Post- 
Dispatch” for a series of articles ex¬ 
posing the presence of 51 Illinois 
editors and publishers on the State 
Government payrolls for more than 
$480,000 during the administration of 
the former Governor, Dwight H. Green. 
The “St. Lowis Post Dispatch” had won 
the 1948 medal also for its coverage of 
a mine disaster in Illinois and for its 
subsequent campaign for reforms in 
mine safety laws. The articles attract¬ 
ed wide attention and stimulated 
similar investigations in other states. 
“Newspaper men”, declared Basil L. 
Walters, executive editor of the 
“Chicago Daily News”, “cannot be bed¬ 
fellows with politicians and expect to 
be an effective check on Government.” 

2. For a distinguished example of 

local reporting during the year, pub¬ 
lished in a daily newspaper under the 
pressure of edition time, the test bong 
accuracy and terseness, $500: Awarded 
to Meyer Berger of the “New York 
Times” for his story on the murder of 
13 persons by a psychopathic war 
veteran. Mr. Berger gathered his facts 
alone in 6 hours and wrote his 4,000- 
word story in an hour and twenty 
minutes. Objective details in his ac¬ 
count won praise from psychiatrists 
and journalistically his cover¬ 
age has been called by many 
American newspaper men 

“the finest crime reporting 
in American journalism”. 

3. For a distinguished 
example of reporting on 
national affairs published in 
a daily newspaper in the 
United Spates, $500: Award¬ 
ed to Edwin O. Guthman, 
reporter for the “Seattle 
Times” (Washington) for 
stories that provided informa¬ 


Edwin O. Guthman Carl M. Saunders 

tion clearing Professor Melvin Rader, 
University of Washington, of Commu¬ 
nist charges. 

4. For a distinguished example of 
reporting of international affairs pub¬ 
lished in a daily newspaper in the 
United States, $ 500: Awarded to Ed¬ 
mund Stevens of the “Christian 
Science Monitor” for his series “This 
is Russia—Uncensored”. Mr. Stevens’ 
series of 44 articles was riled from 
Berlin immediately after his departure 
from the Soviet capital. The Ameri¬ 
can correspondent, who reads and 
speaks Russian fluently, had served 
his paper from Scandinavia to the 
Balkans and in Russia both before and 
after the war. His articles describe 
their lives and their leaders. He had 
been constantly shadowed by the 
Russian Police since the beginning of 
the Gubichev trial in America. 

5. For distinguished editorial writ¬ 
ing during the year, $500: Awarded 
to Carl M. Saunders, editor, “The 
Jackson Citizen-Patriot” (Michigan) 
for his editorial which resulted in 
official designation by the American 
Congress of Memorial Day as a day of 
prayer for peace. 

6. For a distinguished example of 
a cartoonist’s work published in an 

American newspaper during 
the year, $500: Awarded to 
James T. Berryman, the 
“Washington Star” (D.C.), 
frr his cartoon, “All Set for a 
Secret Hearing in Washing¬ 
ton”. 

7. For an outstanding ex¬ 
ample of news photography 
exemplified by a news photo¬ 
graph published in a daily 
newspaper in the United 
States, $500: Awarded to 
William Crough of the 




“Oakland Tribune” (California) for his 
photograph, taken from the ground, 
of a near-collision between a B-29 and 
a stunt flyer’s plane at an air show. 

CHICAGO PRINTERS’ STRIKE 

The 22 months old strike of Chicago 
printers against the five Chicago daily 
newspapers, involving 1,500 members 
of the International Typographical 
Union, ended officially on September 
18, 1949. Terms of the agreement were 
substantially the same as those offered 
by the publishers to the Union on 
March 10. It included a $ 10-a-week 
wage increase which brought the pay 
of composing-room employees on the 
day shift to $95.50 for a 36%-hour 
week. Those on the night shift will 
receive $ 101 for a 30-hour week. When 
the strike began on November 24, 1948, 
the Chicago printers were receiving 
$85.50 for the day shift of a 36%-hour 
week and $ 91 for the night shift of, a 
30 hour week. 

The new contract which constitutes 
the strike-settling agreement provides 
for the use of teletypesetters to be 
maintained by members of the Union 
if they obtain the degree of competency 
required. If Union members of such 
competency are not available, the 
employer has the right to hire outside 
workers who djo have the required 
competency. The contract also pro¬ 
vides that no substitute process, 
machinery, or equipment not in use in 
the composing-rooms prior to October 
1, 1947, shall be used, except in the 
event of a strike, slowdown, or other 
work stoppage. 

PASSING OF ‘STAR’’ AND “SUN” 

One newspaper suspension in New 
York and one merger of two New York 
dailies caused special comment in the 
American newspaper world. Early in 
1949 the “New York Star,” which had 
taken over the struggling newspaper 
experiment “PM” and had increased 
the inherited “PM” circulation of 
105,000 copies daily to a steady circu¬ 
lation of 140,000, suspended publication 
—because of financial difficulties. An 
immediate reason given was the refusal 
of the rank and file of the newspaper 
and mail deliverers’ union—a union of 
newspaper and mail truck drivers—to 
permit the “New York Star” to cut its 



Pulitzer Prize-winning News Photo¬ 
graph by William Crough, Oakland 
(California) “Tribune.'’ 


cost by thousands of dollars a week 
while at the same time doubling the 
news outlets it could reach by turning 
over its daily distribution over to the 
Metropolitan News Distributing Com¬ 
pany. The “Star’s” editor and publisher 
worked out a plan whereby not a 
single “Star” driver wculd lose his job. 
But the union stood pat: it was a 
dangerous precedent, the union reason¬ 
ed. Another reason given was that the 
paper, being a metropolitan paper in 
the midst of perhaps the keenest 
competition in the world, simply had 
too little capital to carry it through 
the pioneering stages of a new metro¬ 
politan daily. 

The 116-year-old “New York Sun” 
was sold on January 3, 1950, to the 
“New York World-Telegram”, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, for a pur¬ 
chase price that was not revealed. The 
merger immediately became the “New 
York Wo id-Telegram” and the “Sun.” 
Rumours of the impending merger had 
been current for the last three months 
of 1948 and negotiations were carried 
on in 1949. 

The increased circulation of the 
merged papers required printing in 
four plants: that of the “New York 
Times” and of the three “World-Tele¬ 
gram” plants. The operation was re¬ 
miniscent of one 19 years ago when 
the “Times” did a similar job for the 
newly merged “New York World” and 
“New York Telegram.” 




Thomas W. Dewart, publisher of the 
“New York Sun/' announced the sale 
stating that “mounting costs of pro¬ 
duction, unaccompanied by commen¬ 
surate increases in advertising revenues, 
had made some such course inevitable”. 

Mounting production costs that have 
outgained. increases in revenue have 
been definitely a problem in American 
Journalism. In 1948, newspaper costs 
had increased 20.04 per cent, while 
revenues increased 15.06 per cent. In 


1947, costs had jumped 28 per cent, 
while revenues had mounted 24 per 
cent. Another reason for the “New 
York Sun’s” demise heard among New 
York newspaper men was that the 
“Sun” had been aiming its appeal at 
pretty much the same clientele effect¬ 
ively covered by the “New York Times” 
and the “New York Herald Tribune”— 
fighting the battle of the top dog 
which already had adequate journal¬ 
istic defenders. 
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T HE committal to Brixton Prison 
for three months on March, 25, 
1949, of Mr. Silvester Bolam, 
editor of the mass-selling “Daily 
Mirror,” for contempt of court in con¬ 
nection with the impending trial of 
John George Haigh on a charge of 
murder, was undoubtedly the most 
sensational incident within recent 
memory in the domestic affairs of the 
U.K. newspaper industry. 

The Daily Mirror Newspaper Ltd., 
the proprietors, were fined £ 10,000 and 
costs. 

The case concerned publication by 
the “Daily Mirror” of articles and 
photographs in three separate editions 
on March 4, before the opening of the 
trial, which Lord Goddard, the Lord 
Chief Justice, described as “a disgrace 
to English journalism”, and stated 
further that “anybody who has had the 

misfortune.to read these articles 

must be left wondering how it can be 
possible for that man (Haigh) to 
obtain a fair trial after that which 

has been published .” 

Lord Goddard added: “Not only 
does it (“The Daily Mirror”) describe 
him (Haigh) as a vampire, and pro¬ 
ceed to give reasons why they call him 
a vampire, but, in addition to saying 
he has been charged with the parti¬ 
cular murder, with which he has been 
charged, these articles go on to say 
not merely that he is charged with 
other murders, but that he has com¬ 
mitted others, and give the names of 
persons who, they say, he has murder¬ 
ed, and a photograph of a person whom 
he is said to have murdered, and 
describe the way in which she was 
murdered. In the opinion of this court 
this has been done not as an error of 
judgment but as a matter of policy, 
pandering to sensationalism for the 
purpose of increasing circulation”. 


Comment by the “Observer” on the 
case was that there was “general ap¬ 
proval” of the editor’s sentence and 
accompanying warning to the directors. 
“The Yorkshire Post” carried a heading 
“contemptible journalism”. “The Scots¬ 
man” considered that if the punish¬ 
ment acted as a deterrent to sensation- 
mongers it would have “played a part 
in upholding the best interests and 
maintaining the highest standards of 
British journalism”. 

ROYAL COMMISSION’S FINDINGS 

The story which undoubtedly was 
most popular in British newspaperland 
during 1949, to quote Frank Owen, 
Editor, “Daily Mail” in a Christmas 
message to “The Newspaper World”, 
Fleet Street trade paper, was “the 
vindication on all grave counts of the 
British Press by the Royal Commission 
findings _” 

This distinguished Editor also gave, 
among outstanding news stories of the 
year, India’s emergence as a free 
nation, but one within the framework 
of the British Empire. 

Top rank was given by five out of 
eleven leading London Editors, asked 
to name the six outstanding news 
events of the year, to the Anglo-U.S. 
announcement that Russia had the 
atomic bomb. 

Devaluation of the pound was the 
story mentioned most frequently, 
closely followed by the shelling and 
subsequent escape of H.M.S. Amethyst 
in the Yangtse and the Haigh Murder 
Trial. 

AN EVENTFUL YEAR 

For the U.K. press, 1949 was an event¬ 
ful year of transition from a situation 
where newspaper and periodical publi¬ 
shers were frustrated by lack of paper 
to a new position where the limiting 
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factors tended to be plant capacity, 
availability of advertising and high 
production costs rather than raw 
material supplies. 

In November, Lord Kemsley, pro¬ 
prietor pf the great Kemsley news¬ 
paper chain, was specifically stating 
that, unless newspaper prices (still one 
penny for the popular nationals) were 
to rise, with newsprint remaining at 
its present high figure (about £ 33 a 
ton) the ideal size should not be more 
than twelve broadsheet pages. 

Declaring that the freedom of the 
newspaper press involved more than 
the right of men to print their opin¬ 
ions, Lord Kemsley added that it 
required certain hard business condi¬ 
tions, one of which was competition 
and the other the ability of newspapers 
to pay their way. 

He warned against the Government 
creating conditions in which the Press 
would be so squeezed by costs and 
taxation that it might become depen¬ 
dent on official advertising. 

The impact of high taxation, directly 
or indirectly, on organisations within 
the U.K. newspaper industry, in 1949, 
was emphasised by the disposal, in 
September, to the public of a large 
part of the business of W.H. Smith 
and Sons, leading U.K distributors of 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., in order 
to raise £6,000,000 cash to pay the 
death duties on the estate of the third 


Viscount Hambleden, late head of the 
business, who died in March. 

The above position was also empha¬ 
sized in the closing weeks of the year 
by the announcement that paper for 
periodicals would be de-restricted as 
from March, 1, 1950, and the simulta¬ 
neous announcement that the over 
half-a-century old “Strand Magazine” 
would cease publication. Despite a 
circulation of well over 100,000 and a 
substantial advertising revenue, with 
paper three times its pre-war price 
and with all other costs very heavily 
increased, the proprietors, George 
Newnes, Ltd., decided that it was not 
economically possible for it to revert 
from its war-time austerity pocket- 
edition to its traditional size and 
character. 

By contrast, too, with January, 1949, 
when newspaper sales were derestric¬ 
ted, national dailies, estimated to have 
increased circulations by 600,000 in the 
first week, were faced, as the year 
came to a close, with a circulation 
slump. Managements, in fact, were 
faced with the knowledge that, in 1950, 
their hardest task might well be to 
maintain sales at 1949 levels which, in 
the case of the four leaders in the 
readership race, involved over e’ght 
millions every Sunday for the “News 
of the World,” over 4,500,000 for “The 
Daily Mirror” and the “People,” pub¬ 
lished every Sunday, and over 4,000,000 
for the “Daily Express.’ 1 




T HE establishment by the British 
Press of a General Press Council, 
with an independent chairman 
and about 20 per cent lay membership, 
to safeguard the freedom of the Press, 
encourage the growth of a sense of 
public responsibility in the profession, 
and to further the efficiency of the 
profession and the well-being of those 
who practise in it, was the major re¬ 
commendation in the 360-page report 
of the Royal Commission on the British 
Press, published on June 29, 1949. 

The two journalist members of the 
Commission, Sir George Waters, ex¬ 
editor of “The Scotsman”, and Mr. R. 
C. K. Ensor, former “Manchester 
Guardian" and “Daily Chronicle" 
leader-writer, signed the report sub¬ 
ject to reservations on the proposed 
inclusion of lay members on the Press 
Council with which they did not agree. 

EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE 
CRITICISED 

While the Commission specifically 
stated that the British Press was “in¬ 
ferior to none in the world", and paid 
tribute to its considerable achieve¬ 
ments, it criticised the editorial per¬ 
formance of the Press and suggested 
the establishment of the above Coun¬ 
cil as a way to help find a solution 
to the Press’s alleged shortcomings. 

Judging the Press by the standard 
of reporting truthfully and without ex¬ 
cessive bias, the Commission expressed 
the view that all the popular papers 
and certain of the quality papers fell 
short of the standard achieved by the 
best “either through excessive partisan¬ 
ship or through distortion for the sake 
of news value”. 

The provincial newspapers “generally 
fall short to a lesser extent than the 
popular nationals", it observed. 

Judging again by the standard of 
whether the number and variety of 
newspapers gave an opportunity for all 


important points of view to be effi¬ 
ciently presented, the Commission 
considered that the Press provided for 
a sufficient variety of political opinion 
but not for a sufficient variety of in¬ 
tellectual levels. “The gap between the 
best of the quality papers and the 
general run of the popular Press is too 
wide", it said. 

In discussing the causes of these 
shortcomings the Commission, empha¬ 
sized that they did not lie any external 
influences other than those exerted by 
public demand. 

NO DICTATION FROM OUTSIDE 

It stated emphatically that Press 
Policy was dictated neither by the 
advertisers, nor by the Government, 
nor by any outside financial interests. 

The policy of the Press, it maintain¬ 
ed, was the policy of those who owned 
and conducted the Press and its short¬ 
comings did not lie in any particular 
form of ownership. 

The Commission pointed out that 
the increasing complexity of public 
affairs and the growth of the reading 
public had created a need for public 
instruction on an entirely new scale, 
without producing as yet the corres¬ 
ponding demand or the corresponding 
supply. 

“The failure of the Press", the Com¬ 
mission pointed out, “to keep pace 
with the requirements of society is 
attributable largely to the plain fact 
that an industry that lives by the sale 
of its products must give the public 
what the public will buy. A news¬ 
paper cannot therefore raise its 
standard far above that of its public 
and many anticipate profit from 
lowering its standard in order to gain 
an advantage over a competitor." 

“This tendency",' the Commission 
added, “is not always resisted as firmly 
as the public requires. The Press does 
not do all it might to encourage its 
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public to accept or demand material 
of higher quality”. 

In the search, however, for a solution 
to the problem indicated, the Com¬ 
mission asserted that free enterprise 
was a pre-requisite of a free Press, and 
rejected major changes in ownership 
or control or any form of State con¬ 
trol. 

PRESS COUNCIL PROPOSED 

“We prefer to seek”, it stated, “the 
means of maintaining the free expres¬ 
sion of opinion and the greatest prac¬ 
ticable accuracy in the presentation of 
news, and, generally, a proper relation¬ 
ship between the Press and society, 
primarily in the Press itself”, hence the 
recommendation of the Press Council. 

The Commission recommended that 
the Council should consist of at least 
25 members, representing proprietors, 
editors and other journalists; the lay 
membership of about 20 per cent to 
include the Chairman. 

“In furtherance of its objects the 
Council should take such action as it 
thinks fit:— 

(1) to keep under review any develop¬ 
ments likely to restrict the supply of 
information of public interest and 
importance; 

(2> to improve the methods of re¬ 
cruitment, education, and training for 
the profession; 

(3) to promote a proper functional 
relation among all sections of the pro¬ 
fession; 

(4) by censuring undesirable types of 
journalistic conduct, and by all other 
possible means, to build up a code in 
accordance with the highest profes¬ 
sional standards. In this connection 
it should have the right to consider 
any complaints which it may receive 
about the conduct of the Press or of 
any persons towards the Press, to deal 
with these complaints in whatever 
manner may seem to it practicable and 
appropriate, and to include in its 
annual report any action under this 
heading; 

(5) to examine the practicability of 
a comprehensive pension scheme; 

(6) to promote the establishment of 
such common services as may from 
time to time appear desirable; 

(7) to promote technical and other 
research; 

(8) to study developments in the 
Press which may tend wowards greater 
concentration or monopoly; 


(9) to represent the Press on appro¬ 
priate occasions in its relations with 1 
the Government, with the organs of 
the United Nations, and with similar 
Fress organisations abroad: and 

(10) to publish periodical reports 
regard big its own work and reviewing 
from time to time the various develop¬ 
ments in the Pi ess and the iac’oors 
affecting them.” 

NO MONOPOLY 

Charges of Press monopoly and 
impairment of Press freedom through 
ownership concentration were not up¬ 
held by the Commission. 

It found that there was nothing 
approaching monopoly in the Press as 
a whole or with the single exception 
of a London financial daily, in any class 
of newspaper and that the case against 
the chains had been overstated. 

In 58 towns out of 66 in which 
dailies were published there was local 
monopoly but this was qualified by the 
circulation of national newspapers in 
the areas concerned. Concentration of 
ownership of local weeklies was 
negligible. 

The Commission did not foresee any 
tendency towards further concentra¬ 
tion of ownership and the existing 
degree of concentration was not so 
great as to prejudice the free expres¬ 
sion of opinion. 

CHAIN NEWSPAPERS 

Among other recommendations was 
one that chain papers should be requir¬ 
ed by law to carry on the front page a 
formula clearly indicating their com¬ 
mon ownership. 

The Commission also considered that 
the present agreement to refrain from 
non-journalistic forms of competition 
such as canvassing, free gifts, free 

insurance, etc.should be prolonged 

indefinitely. 

The negative decisions of the Com¬ 
mission ranked in importance with 
its positive recommendations, because 
it rejected (1) the criticism of Lord 
Kemsley’s control of local newspapers 
in the group, referred to in some 
political quarters as the “gramophone 
chain”; (2) the accusation of wide¬ 
spread black-listing of certain people 
whose names, it had been alleged, 
were banned from the columns of cer¬ 
tain newspapers; (3) the ownership of 
the Press by Government-licensed 
corporations; (4) a limitation on pro¬ 
fits, sales and advertising revenue, (5> 
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the proposal for a public corporation 
to print new newspapers under con¬ 
tract; (6) the compulsory reservation 
in a newspaper of a column for an 
outside critic to comment; and (7) the 
proposal for registration of journalists 
as advocated by the Institute of 
Journalists. 

CASE FOR PRESS COUNCIL 

Within a fortnight of the publication 
of the report, hailed by most of the 
British Press as a complete vindication 
of the British newspaper industry, Sir 
George Waters, addressing the Insti¬ 
tute of Journalists, was strongly urging 
the Press to implement the recommen¬ 
dation that the industry should set up 
a voluntary Press Council. 

He issued a warning that, in the 
absence of any Press action, the Gov¬ 
ernment might bring in legislation to 
establish a statutory council, with 
compulsory disciplinary powers. 

Discussing why the Council was 
desirable, Sir George said that it was 
observed that journalism was the only 
great industry or profession which 
had no central council—no single body 
that could speak for the profession as 
a whole. It was felt that there were 
occasions when it would be of great 
advantage to the profession to speak 
with a single voice. Such occasions 
concerned for example, matters relat¬ 
ing to the freedom of the Press, and 
threatened encroachments upon it, 
whether on the part of Government, 
local authorities, or private corpora¬ 
tions. They could not assume that the 
freedom of the Press was assured for 
all time in the U.K. He believed that 
a General Council of the Press would 
serve a very important purpose in 
guarding that freedom against every 
attack or shadow of attack. He also 
believed that such a Council would go 
far to strengthen a sense of unity in 
the profession and create a new sense 
of trust among proprietors, editors, and 
other journalists. 

COMMONS DEBATE 

Sir George Waters’ warning was 
underlined on July 28, in the House of 
Commons debate on the report, when 
the House agreed to the motion moved 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison, Lord Presi¬ 
dent of the Council, “that this House, 
having taken into consideration the 
report of the Royal Commission on the 
Press, would welcome all possible action 
on the part of the Press to give effect 


to the Commission’s conclusions and 
recommendations”. 

During the debate, Mr. Morrison said 
that the Government hoped the Press 
would voluntarily set up the council as 
recommended. If not, the Government 
and Parliament would have to consider 
the situation thereby created. 

Acceptance by the Institute of 
Journalists at its annual conference at 
Harrogate, in September, of the 
establishment of a Press Council “in 
principle” but “with adequate safe¬ 
guards against political and all other 
outside interference”, followed a forth¬ 
right speech by militant John Gordon, 
President and Editor of the “Sunday 
Express.” In this, he declared that, in 
the preservation of future Press free¬ 
dom, a strong Press Council, confined 
to the industry, could become “the 
fighting head of our industry.'!-” 

While the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, representing the nationals, 
and the Newspaper Society, represent¬ 
ing the bulk of the provincial Press, 
were examining the report, they 
received a request both from the 10,000 
strong National Union of Journalists, 
which had suggested the establishment 
of a Press Council to the Commission, 
and the Institute of Journalists, to 
initiate joint discussions on the ques¬ 
tion of the Council. 

But as 1949 came to a close without 
any further developments, the feeling 
in Fleet Street was that, apart possibly 
from the N.U.J., and the Institute, 
Press organisations were unlikely to 
favour or support such a Council, 
chiefly on the grounds, perhaps, that 
many of the Council’s proposed func¬ 
tions were covered by existing orga¬ 
nisations or were impracticable. 

The main value of the report, in the 
view of many in the British newspaper 
industry, was that it serves as an 
interesting document for professional 
reference and public education and 
enlightenment on the subject of* the 
Fourth Estate in the United Kingdom. 

The report of the Royal Commission on 
the British Press is published by H.M. 
Stationery office, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
2, price 6s. 

It consists of 360 pages, and is the re¬ 
sult of a patient and comprehensive probe 
which began on April 30, 1P47, and ended 
on June 10, 1948, and covered 61 meetings 
and 62 committee meetings. Altogether 
13,239 questions were asked of witnesses. 

The gross cost of the Commission was 
estimated at £21,442, including printing 
and publishing costs at £920. 
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UNITED PB 


OF INDIA 


Wi,h full-fledged offices in all parts 
of INDIA U.P.I. caters its service 
to One Hundred and Twenty influ* 
ential English and Indian' language 
dailies as well as to A. I. R. 


From its offices in London. New 
York. Rangoon and Colombo U.P.I. 
maintains also a cable service to India. 


U. P. I. has linked all important 
news centres in India on its 
teleprinter circuits and is supply¬ 
ing speedier and fuller service. 

« 

From its inception. U.P.I. has aimed 
at being a thoroughly national news 
agency fearless in the collection and 
transmission of news. To-day. with its 
technical and organisational resources 
greatly reinforced, U.P.I. seeks toserve 
the Indian Press in fuller measure by 
news service that girdles the globe. 


India s brightest news service, 
founded on the accurate, factual 
and impartial presentation of 
world news and news of special 
interest to India. GLOBE daily 
and weekly .services are produced 
in English and Indian languages 


Head Office : 
Tropical Buildings, Connaught 
Circus, New D«thl ('phone 8939) 


Main Offices : 
Menkwa Building. Outram Road 
Fort. Bombay (’phone 21656) 
7 Fancy Lane. Calcutta 
(’phone Calcutta 170 3) 
Victory House, Mount Road 
Matfras (’phone 84 3 9 3) 


Managing Director: 


Central Office : 

Phone - Central 4634 & 4637, 
P-4, Ganesh Chunder Avenue, 
CALCUTTA 
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W ITH the formation of the Press 
Trust of India and the conclu¬ 
sion of the agreement with 
Reuters in June 1948, the Indian Press 
lined up with the Press of Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand Jn 
establishing an internal news agency 
co-operatively owned by the news¬ 
papers of the country and participating 
in the Reuter organisation as an 
equal partner in the collection and 
distribution of world news. 

Under the Reuter—P.T.I. Agreement, 
the Press Trust took over the Asso¬ 
ciated Press of India, which had been 
functioning in India for nearly fifty 
years and had built up an efficient 
organisation in the country. (For early 
history of the Associated Press, see 
article on “News Agencies in India” in 
Indian Press Year Book, 1948). 
The Associated Press of India 
came under the Press Trust’s 
control in February, 1949, when the 
Reuter—P.T.I. Agreement came into 
force. Foreign news distributed by the 
Press Trust is acknowledged to P.T.I. 
—Reuter. (For details of news collec¬ 
tion and distribution arrangements 
between P.T.I. and Reuter, see article 
on “Press Trust of India” in Indian 
Press Year Book, 1949). 

UNITED PRESS OF INDIA 
Next to the Press Trust of India, 
the United Press of India occupies an 
important place among the news 
agencies operating in India. Started 
on September 1, 1933, with Dr. B. C. 
Roy as its Chairman and Mr, B. Sen 
Gupta as the Managing Director, the 
UPI had an uphill task in the early 
years when it had to overcome tre¬ 
mendous difficulties in providing news 
coverage from the nationalist angle. 
The Agency began with a small capital 
and with only 16 subscribers, 10 in 
Calcutta and 6 in Lahore. It has now 
20 offices including one each in London, 



New York, Rangoon and Colombo and 
120 subscribers, including all promi¬ 
nent newspapers in India, and a net¬ 
work of correspondents all over the 
country. Since the middle of 1948, 
the UPI has been enjoying teleprinter 
facilities for the gathering and trans¬ 
mission of news at all important 
centres in India. 

The main offices of the UPI are: 

Head office: Calcutta:—4, Ganesh 
Chunder Avenue, (T.P.), Phone Cen¬ 
tral 4636 & 4637, Managing Director, 
B. Sen Gupta; Dy. Managing Editor, 
P. Dutt. 

London office: 28, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
Phone: Temple Bar 7080. 
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New York Office: 2107, Broadway, 
New York. 

Offices in India: Agra—Lata Kunj, 
19, Ajmer Road, (T.P.), Phone 228, 
Ed. N. Mitra; Allahabad—7, Elgin 
Road, (T.P.), Phone 365, Ed. N. 
Chaudhuri; Ambala—Liunley House, 
Commercial Road, (T.P.), Phone 33, 
Ed. P. Mukerjee; Benares—Tllu- 
wandeswar Road—East (N.T.P.), Rep. 
Sunilesh Bhattacharya; Bombay— 
Commissariat Buildings, 21, Hornby 
Road. Port (T.P.), Phone 26373, Ed. 
J. M. Deb; Cuttack—Jail Road, 
(T.P.), Phone 101, Ed. N. K. Swami; 
Delhi—21, Narindar Place, Parliament 
Street, (T.P.), Phone 7646, Ed. C. 
Sarkar; Gauhatl—C/o “Assam Tri¬ 
bune”, (N.T.P.), Rep. Naresh Rajkho- 
wa; Gwalior—Jai Hind Bhawan, 
Inderganj, Lashkar, (T.P.), Phone 
2132, Ed. M. G. Vaidya; Hyderabad 
—Bulletin Buildings (T.P.), Phone 
7534 (Secunderabad), Ed. D. M. 
Tahilramani; Jullundur—G.T. Road, 
(T.P.), (Under Ambala Office); 
Lucknow—Gopi Bhawan, Nazar- 
bagh, (T.P.), Phone 635, Ed. 
S. P. Bhattacharya; Madras 
—11, Ramaswami Street, Theagaraya- 
nagar, Madras, 17, (T.P.), Phone 

88134, Ed. S. Sundaram; Nagpur 
—Walker Road, (T.P.), Phone 
648, Ed. J. N. Roy; Patna—Station 
Road, (T.P.), Phone ?1, Ed. P. N. 
Mitra, Ranchi—Church Road (N.T.P.), 
Phone 162, Rep. B. N. Sahai; Simla 
—Kali Bari (T.P.), Phone 2554 (Un¬ 
der Ambala office); Shillong—6, 
Kench’s Trace Road, (N.T.P.), Phone 
232, Rep. K. C. Chaudhuri. 

Rangoon Office: 201, Mogul Street, 
(N.T.P.), Rep. S. Chatterjee. 

Karachi Office: 1, Prere Court, Frere 
Road, Phone 2592: Peshawar: Sikri 
Gate, Peshawar City, Phone 393. 

Colombo Office: 46, Sea Street. 


DHIMAN PRESS OF INDIA 

(established 1935) 

FOR WORLD COVERAGE OF 

EXCELLENT NEWS 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
AND NEWS.PICTURES 

Central Office: 

LUDHIANA (Punjab, India.) 


GLOBE AGENCY 

The Globe Agency was founded in 
March 1944 in Calcutta, but its regis¬ 
tered Head Office has since been 
shifted to New Delhi (Address: Tropi¬ 
cal Building, Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi, Phone 8939). Main offices of 
the Agency are at Menkwa Building, 
Outram Road, Port, Bombay (Phone 
21656); Fancy Lane, Calcutta (Phone 
1703); Victory House, Madras, 2. 
(Phone 84595). 

Globe was a pioneer in issuing news 
bulletins in Indian languages simulta¬ 
neously with its English bulletins. It 
supplies world news and news of 
special interest to India. 

The Globe Agency is also all India 
agent for London “Daily Mirror” fea¬ 
tures. These features also are availa¬ 
ble in Indian languages besides 
English. 

DHIMAN PRESS OF INDIA 

The Dhiman Press of India was 
founded in 1935 by Mr. R. Dhiman, 
Managing Director of the Agency, with 
its headquarters at Ferozepore. It 
had nearly thirty subscribers in Lahore 
and Delhi. It shifted its head office 
from Ferozepore to Ludhiana in 1945. 
Today it is claimed that it supplies 
news, news-photos, and features from 
all over the world to more than a hun¬ 
dred dailies and weeklies in India and 
Pakistan. Chief Editor: R. Prakash; 
News Editor: Miss S. Randhir; General 
Manager: H. Laul. 

HINDUSTAN SAMACHAR 

The Hindustan Samachar Ltd. is a 
private limited company started in 
July 1948, with the object of supply¬ 
ing world news to Indian papers in 
their respective languages. Beginning 
its activities in Delhi and Bombay, the 
agency has now established offices in 
the Punjab, U.P., Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bengal. The agency 
hopes to extend its activities to the 
other States soon. Arrangements are 
said to be on way for opening offices 
in Pakistan. The agency is at present 
issuing news reports in English, Hindi, 
Marathi and Gujerati. It has decided 
to introduce the teleprinter with Hindi 
in Nagri script. The promoters of the 
agency, among whom are Messrs. 
Shivram Shanker Apte, R. A. Nathani 
and A. H. Gopaldas, Bombay, have 
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stated that It will be a non-profit- 
making venture. 

FREE PRESS OF INDIA 

The Free Press of India was 
founded in 1923 by Mr. S. Sadanand 
as a national news agency in opposi¬ 
tion to Reuters and the Associated 
Press of India which at the time had 
a monopoly of the news service in 
India and were suspected to be pro- 
Govemment. Its news was taken by 
several Indian papers till 1935, when 
it ceased functioning. The agency was 
revived in 1945 and correspondents 
were appointed at half a dozen im¬ 
portant international centres from 
Nanking to New York. Its service at 
present is confined to the Free Press 
group of papers at Bombay. New York 
is the news headquarters of the agency 
since November, 1948. 

The address of the New York Bureau 
is: Room 672, Times Building, 229 
West 43rd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
U.S.A. (Phone: Bryant 9-2234). 

FOREIGN AGENCIES 

A number of foreign news agencies 
have their offices in India both for 
supplying world news to Indian papers 
and for gathering Indian news for 
their clients abroad. The principal 
agencies are: 

Reuters (in w’hich since February 1, 
1949, the Press Trust of India is a 
partner). 

Associated Press of America. 

United Press of America. 

Agence France Presse. 

Tass News Agency. 

Central News Agency. 

Of these agencies, except the United 
Press of America, whose service is 
subscribed for by some Indian papers, 
the others maintain only correspon¬ 
dents for the collection of news for 
their respective papers. (The Tass 
Agency distributes to Indian papers 
publicity material about the Soviet 
Union). 

UNITED PRESS OF AMERICA 

The following is a list of representa¬ 
tives of the United Press Associations 
of America in India: 

BOMBAY: John M. Hlavacek, Gene¬ 
ral Manager for India, United Press 
Associations, Mubarak Manzil, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay; Tel. Nos. 28825 
and 30523. Business Manager, P. V. 
Veeraraghavan. 


NEW DELHI: P. D. Sharma, Acting 
Bureau Manager, 26, Narendra Place, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi; Tel. 
8479. 

CALCUTTA: Ronald V. Rolfe, 

Bureau Manager, United Press Associa¬ 
tions, Tower House, Chowringhee 
Square, Calcutta; Tel. 3178. 

KARACHI: James H. Berry, Bureau 
Manager, United Press Associations, 
Bunder Road, Karachi; Tel. 2592. 

ASSOCIATED PRESS OF AMERICA 
The following is a list of representa¬ 
tives of the Associated Press of 
America in India: 

NEW DELHI: Mr. Marc Purdue, 
Chief of the A.P.A. Bureau for India, 
Burma, Pakistan & Ceylon, 19, Naren¬ 
dra Place, Parliament Street, New 
Delhi; Tel. 8377. 

Mr. Steven P. David, Correspondent, 
Mr. Max Desfor, Photographer; Mr. R. 
Satakopan, Correspondent, 19, Naren¬ 
dra Place, New Delhi. 

U.S. CORRESPONDENTS AT DELHI 

The names of the American corres¬ 
pondents now in Delhi, with their 
addresses, are given below: 

Mr. Percy Wood, “The Chicago Tri¬ 
bune”, 126, Hotel Imperial, New Delhi. 

Mr. Robert Trumbull, “The New 
York Times”, 140, Hotel Imperial, 
New Delhi. 

Mrs. Margaret Parton Britter, 
“New York Herald Tribune”, 28, Cecil 
Hotel, Delhi. 

Mr. Robert Lubar, “Time” and 
“Life”, 79, Cecil Hotel, Delhi. 

Mr. Marc Purdue, “Associated Press 
of America”, Cecil Hotel, Delhi. 

Mr. Max Desfor, “Associated Press of 
America”, 66, Cecil Hotel, Delhi. 

Mr. Steven David, “Associated Press 
of America”, 4-a, Wenger's Flats, New 
Delhi. 


HINDUSTHAN iSAMACHAR LTD. 

fulfils long-felt need of 
COMMON MAN’S NEWS 


Hindusthan Samachar serves 

Press by catering 

News io the Language of 

T}* Paper ai)d J- 

Readers by presenting 

Nevp'of Popular lqterefet from all over 
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BRITISH PRESSMEN IN INDIA 

We give below a list of the British 
papers and agencies which have cor¬ 
respondents in India, and the nairies 
and addresses of the representatives. 

NEW DELHI 

Globe News Agency: Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert-. 

“Observer” (London): Mr. M. David¬ 
son, Pataudi House. 

“The Times”: Mr. E. Britter 28, 
Cecil Hotel; Tel. 5912. 

“The News Chronicle”: Mr. Norman 
Cliff, 9, Wenger’s Flats; Tel. 40406. 

“Financial Times”: Mr. Sri Krishna, 
15/1, Parliament Street. 

“The Daily Herald”: Mr. Andrew 
Mellor, 9, Hotel Imperial; Tel. 7964. 


Reuters: Mr. M. M. Nerurkar, 4, 
Parliament Street; Tel. 8528. 

Reuters: Mr. M. Macdonagh, Hotel 
Imperial; Tel. 7574. 

British United Press: Mr. P. D. 
Sharma, 26, Narendra Place; Tel. 7395. 

Exchange Telegraph News Agency: 
Mr. J. A. Shepherd, 7, Queensway 
Lane. 

“The Manchester Guardian”: K. 
Rangaswamy, 4, Hardinge Avenue; 
Tel. 7639. 

BBC: Mr. R. Stimson, 70, Cecil 
Hotel; Tel. 6688. 

Kemsley Newspapers: Mr. A. C. S. 
Tebbitt, 16, Aurangazeb Road; Tel 
40455. 


P. T. I. BUREAUX IN INDIA 


The following are the principal Press Trust of India Bureaux in India: 

(NTP: No teleprinter sen ice; TP: Linked by teleprinter) 


AHMEDABAD: Near Telephone Ex¬ 

change, (TP): Manager: Mr. C. M. Modi 
(Phone 2998). 

ALLAHABAD: 8-A, Hastings Hoad, 

(TP); Manager: Mr. V. Slvasankaran 
(Phone 448). 

AMBALA: Punjabi Moholla, (TP); 

Manager: Mr. P. Satyapaul (Phone 15). 

BANGALORE: 7-C. Queens Road, Tasker 
Town; Manager: Mr. T. N. Ramakrlshnan 
(Phone 98). 

BARODA: Kum Kum, Raopura (TP); 

Manager: Mr. R. Baiasuhramaman (Phone 
201 ). 

BENARES: 60/20—A Dulhlnjl Road, 

(TP); Manager: Mr N. V. Damle (Phone 
55). 

. BOMBAY: 357, Hornby Road, (TP); 
Qeneral Managers: Mr. John Turner & 
Mr. A. 9. Bharatan (Phone 21243--44). 

CALCUTTA: 7, Hare Street, (TP); 

Manager: Mr. N. N. Ghosh (Phone Burra 
/Bazaar 5262 6c 5282). 

I* CALICUT: Travellers’ Bungalow Road, 
i| (TP); Manager: Mr. S. S. KaUasam 
f. (Phone 148). 

COIMBATORE: C/o Narayana Ginning 
. Factory, Papanalckenpalayam, Avanashi 
! Road, (TP); Manager: Mr. T. S. Parames- 
waran (Phone 54). 

CUTTACK: Cuttack:->'(TP); Manner: 

, Mr. N. R. Swamt; (Phone 137). 

' DELHI: 4, Parliament Street (TP); 

; Managing Editor: Sir Usha Nath Sen 
* (Phone 8528). 

t ERNAKULAM: Skanda Nivas, Chittur 
; Road, (TP); Manager: Mr. P. R. R&ma- 
‘ nathan (Phone 101). 
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GAUHATI: Manick Chandra Road, 

Uzanbaaar (TP); Manageri Mr. P. E. 
Shanker (Phone 57). 

GWALIOR: Hotel de Gwalior (TP); 

Manager: Mr. S. L Shukla (Pnone 2189). 

HUBLI: Ubluiyakar’s Bungalow (TP); 

Manager: Mr. G. T. Chachadl (Phone 45). 

HYDERABAD: 129, Public Garden “Road 
(TP); Manager: Mr. M. P. Deshran 
(Phone 4196). 

INDORE: C/o Naidunia, Kadav Ghat 
(Tp); Manager: Mr. C. V. Nair (Phone 33). 

JAIPUR: Durlabh Bhavan, Mlrza 

Ismail Road; Manager: Mr. A. S. Nara- 
yan. 

JUBBULPORE: Gop.il Baug, Govind 

Ganj (TP); Manager: Mr. S. N. Khanna. 

JULLUNDUR: 77, New Colony (TP); 
Manager: Mr. Amarnath (Phon^ 216). 

KANPUR: 77, Cantonments (TP); Mana¬ 
ger: Mr. Mahtab Chandra (Phone 2506). 

KOTTAYAM: SankarayaLam (NTP); 

Manager: Mr. M. Raamatr. (Phone 100). 

LUCKNOW: Lalbaug, (TP); Manager: 
Mr. R. L. Puri (Ph>ie 402). 

MADRAS: Singha iua Chatty Street. 

Chintadripet, Madras. 2. (T.P.); Manager: 
Mr. P.K.U. Kidav (Phone 3686, 8G702). 

MADURA: Madura (TP); Manager: 

Mr. S. Venkataiaman (Phone 157). 

MIRAJ: Miraj (TP); Manager: Mr. 

R. R. Pal. 


..NAttVtalt: Mount Road (TP); Manager: 
B*r. & S, liastak (Phone 561) 

J(A8lll: Baraswat 1 Bhuvan, Agra Road 

(TP); Manager: Mr. M. N. Gurjar 
(Phone 5C). 

PATNA: Praaer Rpad (TP); Manager: 
Mr. P. M. Balen (Phone 44). 

POONA: Dudhat Building, Station 

Road, Somawirpeth (TP); Manager: 
Mr. D. B. Mahatmo (Phone £31). 

QUILON: Nedimvhira Bang (NTP): 

Manager: Mr. M. T. 'Joftataa (Phone 205). 


RAJKOT: 3elilnd Telegraph Office 

(TP); Manager: Mr. V. V. Shukla (Phone 
125). 


- SHOL.APUR: Shohha CoVonv. Railway 
l^ines: (TP); Manager: Mr iI Sharma. 


SIMLA: Telegraph Building (TP); 

Manager: H. L. Pandit (Phone' 3125L 

SURAT: Limda Chowk (TP); MV*SNtr: 
Mr. T. S. Srinivasan (Phone 144). ’ v 

TIRUC^IRAPALU: 2, SethU 

Colony (TP).; Manager: Mr. T... 
kantan (Phone 192 h 


TRICHUR: Machingal Lane (IF); 

Manager: Mr. N. R. Chandran (Phone 
155). 

TRIVANDRUM: Jyotr. Thswsd (TP); 

Manager: Mr. c. Krishnan Uropie 


P.R.O/S OF BUSINESS FIRMS 


Almost every big Arm today has its 
own Public Relations Officer from whom 
information can be obtained about the 
company’s working and its production 
plans and policies. Listed below are the 
names of the Public Relations Officers or 
Publicity Officers of some of the major 
firms operating in India. 

Burmah-Shell, Bombay : Publicity 

Officer: Mr. P. G. Rose (Phone 32934) . 

Imperial Chemical Industries (India) 
Ltd., Calcutta: Publicity Officer: Mr. 
I.C.S. Higgs (Phone 3020 to 3025. 6 lines). 

Shalimar Paint, Colour & Varnish Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta: Publicity Manager: 

Mr. G. H. Gates-Reed. (Phone 5122). 

Estrela Batteries Limited, Bombay: Sales 
Manager (in charge of Publicity): Mr. H. 
N. Doshi (Phone 32061 to 32063. 3 lines). 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, 
Calcutta: Publicity Officer: Mr. M. Moulik 
(Phone Cal. 6320). 

Indian National Airways Limited, New 
Delhi: Publicity Manager: Mr. S. Parkash 
(Phone 40071 Extn. 20). 

Standard Vacuum Oil Company, Bom¬ 
bay, 1: Public Relations Officer: Mr. M. 
Chattel! (Phone 32901). 


Vickers (Eastern) Limited, Bombay; 
Public Relations Officer: Mr. W A 
Hemmant (Phone 30901). 


me National Information and Publica¬ 
tions Ltd., Bombay, 1: Public Relations 
Officer: Mr. D. Sengupta (Phone 35651). 

The Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd. 
57-B. Free School Street, Calcutta. Ad¬ 
vertising Manager: Mr. R. K Sirkar 
Assistant: Mr. A. Walker. (Phone South 
365, P. K. 2346. to 2348. 3 lines). 


General Radio and Appliances Ltd., 
Bombay, 4. Advertisement Manager: Mr. 
R. S. Kapadia (Phone 26204-5, 2-lines^. 

J. K. Industries, Kanpur: Publicity 
Officpr: Mr. D. R. Mahadeshwar (Phone 
32033 & 32034. 2 lines). 


Philips Electrical Co. (India) Ltd.. 
Calcutta, 20. Publicity Officer; Mr. K 
R. N. Rao (Phone PK. 1107). 

Tata Sons Limited, Bombay, 1: Publicity 
Officer: Miss S. S. Batllvala (Phone 26041 
Extn. 56). 

Trans-Continental and Western Air Inc. 
Bombay: Public Relations Manager: Mr. 
Sultan Haji (Phone 34691). 
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T HE Department of Information 
and Broadcasting, which was for 
many years a part of the Depart¬ 
ment of Home Affairs in the 
Government of India, became last 
year a separate department in its own 
right under the control of a separate 
Minister of State. The change was a 
recognition of the importance of pub¬ 
licity in the modern world and the 
need for the Government of India 
keeping the Indian public as well as 
the outside world well informed about 
the happenings in India and the 
policies and programmes of the 
Government. 

Today there is not only a large- 
staffed Press Information Bureau 
functioning under the Information 
Ministry, but there are also Informa¬ 


tion Officers attached to each of the 
Central Ministries, Public Relations 
Officers or Press Attaches attached to 
India’s Embassies and Consular es¬ 
tablishments abroad, and P.R.O.’s for 
Railways and other governmental 
agencies which have to deal directly 
with the public. There are Informa¬ 
tion Ministers in all the States 
controlling information departments 
under their charge mainly engaged in 
publicising activities of the State 
Government. 

The following is a list of officers of 
the Information Department, the Press 
Information Bureau, the Information 
Officers of the various Ministries, the 
Public Relations Officers of the 
Embassies, etc. : 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING 


The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting la responsible for publicity 
of the Government of India through the 
Press and Broadcasting, Films, Publica¬ 
tions and Advertisements and general 
conduct of Government’s relations with 
the Press. It controls and co-ordinates 
the work of the following media:— 

Broadcasting (All-India Radio). 

Press (Press Information Bureau). 

Publications (Publications Division). 

Films (Films Division). 

Advertising (Advertising Consultant). 

The following is the list of officers of 
the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting:— 

Minister: The Hon’ble Shri. R. R. 
Dlwakar (Phone 42600). 


Secretary: Shrl P. C. Chaudhuri, I.C.S. 
(Phone 40782). 

Deputy Secretary: Shrl T. R. V. Chari 
(phone 42828). 

Under Secretary: Shrl H. P. Kaul 
(phone 42994). 

Under Secretary: Shrl A. S. Bhatnagar 
(Phone 42451). 

Under Secretary: Shrl B. S. Dasarathy 
(Phone 43242). 

Superintendents: Messrs. Rameshvvar 

Dayal, Ishar Singh, Krishna Ayyar, D. R. 
Khana, 8. L. Bhalla and V. P. Pandit. 

Private Secretary to the Hon’ble Minis¬ 
ter: Mr. R. S. Rao (phone 42600). 

Private Secretary to Secretary: Mr. S. 
Padmanabhan (Phone 40782). 


PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU: DELHI OFFICE 


Principal Information Officer: Mr. B. L. 
Sharova (Phone 40693). 

Deputy Principal Information Officers: 
Messrs. M. L. Bhardwaj (Phone 40561). 

A. R. Vyas (Phone 40626); and Madha 
Prasad (Phone 40560). 
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Assistant Principal Information Officer: 
Mr. B. S. Dasarathy (Phone 40608). 

Information Officers: Messrs. P. D. 
Murti (Phone 40392); R. L. Handa (Phone 
43251); G. G. Mirchandanl (Phone 42619); 
V. Krlshnaswami (42625); M. J. E. Prit- 





chard (Phone 40583); H. J. D. Penha 
(Phone 42711); C. L. Bhardwaj (Phone 
42236); S. L. Dhingra ' (Phone 42442); 
R. K. Chatterjee (Phone 42604); K. K. Nair 
(Phone 43317). 

Offlcer-in-charge Photo Studio: Mr. D. 
Handa (Phone 40724). 

Administrative Officers: Messrs. E. H. K. 
Sen (Phone 42027); P. N. Venkataraman 
(Phone 40634). 

Assistant Information Officers: Messrs. 
P. N. Bhatia (Phone 42619); S. Sunder 
Bajan (Phone 43212); Shankar Gaure 
(Phone 42433); V. D. Dev (Phone 42908); 

A. P. Mishra (Phone 43107)); A. C. Pandeya 
(Phone 43318); T K. Jhuremalani (Phone 
42482); I. P. Tev/ari (Phone 43212); Dr. 
Kaumudi (Phone 43212); S. S. Narula 
(Phone 42433). 

DEFENCE WING 

Armed Forces Information Officer: Mr. 

B. K. R. Kabad (Phone 42755). 

Information Officers: Messrs. B. P. 
Mathur (Phone 40581); H. C. Saraswat 
(Phone 40581). 


Public Relations Officer (Photo): Capt. 
V. P. Puri (Phone 41/416). 

CALCUTTA OFFICE 

Information Officer: Mr. B. Mukho- 
padhyay (Phone West 1150). 

Assistant Information Officer: Mr. S. N. 
Bhattacharyya (Phone City 1575). 

Address: 8, Esplanade East, Calcutta 1. 
BOMBAY OFFICE 

Information Officer: Mr. L. R. Mirani 
(Phone 23942). 

Assistant Information Officers: Messrs. 
G. D. Rawal (Phone 23942), and S. N. Joshi 
(Phone 23942). 

Address: United India Buildings, Sir 
Ferozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 
MADRAS OFFICE 

Information Officer: Mr. D S. Varadan 
(Phone 86044). 

Assistant Information Officers: Mr. J. 
Thangavelu and A. M Abdul Hamid 
(Phone 86044). 

Address: Khaleel Mansions, Mount Road, 
Madras 2. 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Director: Dr. S. Sinha (Phone 6812). 

Deputy Director (Production): Mr. S. N. 
Ghosh (Phone 40021/36). 

Deputy Director (Editorial): Dr. S. K. 
Saksena (Phone 40021/28). 

Editors (Pamphlets): Mr. B. M. Chau- 
dhuri (Phone (40021/10). Mr. Cyril Modak 
(Phone 40021/24). Mr. Shankar Dayal 
(Acting) (Phone 40021/64). 

Editor (English Magazines): Dr. S. Man 
Mohan (Phone 40021/8). 

Editor (Urdu)' Mr. Josh Malihabadi 
(Phone 40021/42). 

Editor (Hindi): Mr. Devendra Satyarthi 
(Phone 40021/91). 

Editor (Planning): Miss Sheila Kitchlu 
(Phone 40021/35). 

Photographic Officer: Mr. G. Nanja Nath 
(Phone 40021/73). 

Distribution Officer: Mr. V. S. Varrna 
(Phone 40021/9). 

Production Officer: Mr. D. R. Varma 
(Phone 6881). 


Administrative Officer: Mr. Bishan 
Chandra (Phone 6778). 

Assistant Director: Mr. C. Balan (Phone 
6812). 

Superintendent (E): Mr. K. L. Sawhney 
(Phone 40021/75). 

Asst. Production Officer: Mr. S. R. Sethi 
(Phone 6881). 

Asst. Distribution Officer: Mr. S. Dutt 
(Phone 40021/9). 

Asst. Editor (Foreign Review): Mr. P. K. 
Guha (Phone 40021/64). 

Asst. Editor (English Magazines): Mr. 
A. S. Raman. 

Asst. Editors (Pamphlets): Mr. P. N. 
Malhan and Mrs. Usha B. Nath. 

Photographers: Mr. Motl Ram Jain and 
Mr. T. Kashi Nath. Artists: Mr. Sushii 
Sarkar (Phone 6881) and Mr. B. N. JiJJa 
(Phone 6881). 

Layout Artist: Mr. N. C. Bhattacharya 
(Phone 6881). 
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INFORMATION OFFICERS ATTACHED TO 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA MINISTRIES 


Government House: External Affairs: 
Information & Broadcasting: Caolnet 
Secretariat and the Prime Minister's 
Secretariat: Deputy Principal Information 
Officer: .Mr. M. L. Bhardv/aJ (Phone 
40561). 

Food and Agriculture: Deputy Principal 
Information Officer: Mr. A. R. Vyas 
(Phone 40626). 

Transport And Railways: Information 
Officer: Mr. P. D. Murti (Phone 40592). 

Finance and Commerce: Information 
Officer: Mr. M. J. E. Pritchard (Phone 
40583). 

Home Affairs and States: Information 
Officer: Mr. V. Krishnaswami (Phone 
42625). 


Works, Mines & Power and Rehabilita¬ 
tion : Information Officer: Mr. G. G. 
Mlrchandanl (Phene 42619). 

Education: Industry and Supply: In¬ 
formation Officer: Mr C. L BhardwaJ, 
(Phone 42236). 

Health and Law: Information Officer: 
Mr. S. L. Dhingra (Phone 42442). 

Labour and Communications: Informa¬ 
tion Officer: Mr. H. J. D. Penha (Phone 
42711). 

Agriculture: Information Officer: Mr. 
R. K. Chatterjee (Phone 42604). 

Defence: Armed Forces Information 

Officer: Mr. B. K. R. Rabad (Phone 42755). 


FILMS DIVISION 

91. Walkeshwar Road, 
BOMBAY. 


< Telegraphic address:—‘Mini films’ for 
Documentary Section. Newsreel’ for 
Newsreel Section & ’Filmdist’ for 
Distribution Section. Telepone: 45222). 

The Films Division of the Ministry Is 
the organisation for the production and 
distribution of documentary and publi¬ 
city films and news reels. There are six 
film units In the Division for documen¬ 
tary films and the newsreel section has 
ten cameramen posted in different 
stations. Documentaries and newsreels 
produced by the Division are regularly 
exhibited in the cinemas of the country 
and are also shown in rural areas 
through mobile vans. In addition a 
monthly edition of the newsreel and 
selected documentaries are sent out to 


Indian Embassies and Legations for ex¬ 
ternal publicity. The Division has five 
distribution branch offices in India 
located at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Lucknow and Nagpur. 

The following is the list of officers of 
the Films Division. 

Shri M. Bhavnani, Chief Producer 
(Documentaries). 

Shrl S. L. Badami, Chief Producer 
(Newsreels). 

Shri H. A. Kolhatkar, Assistant Con¬ 
troller (Distribution). 

Shri P. C. Saksena, Assistant Controller 
(Administration). 

Shri J. N. Gan iu, Public Relations 
Officer. 


ADVERTISING CONSULTANT, 
SIMLA. 


The Advertising Consultant Is res¬ 
ponsible for the production and release 
of display advertisements of the Govern¬ 
ment of India through the media of 
Press, Posters, Folders, Calendars, Leaf¬ 
lets. Hoardings and Cinema Slides, etc. 
The following is the list of officers of 
the Advertising Branch:— 


Advertising Consultant: Shri D. D. 
Sabnls, Deputy Advertising Consultant: 
Vacant. Art Executive: Shri R. H. Bhanot. 
Production Manager: Shri R. H. Bhanot. 
Assistant Advertising Consultant: Shri. 
V. Longer. Superintendent: Shri Tarlok 
Singh. 
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P.R.O.’S AND PRESS ATTACHES ABROAD 


The following are the Public Relations Officers and Press Attaches of 
Indian Embassies abroad: 


AFGHANISTAN 

Embassy of India, Saher-e-Arad, Kabul. 
Press Attache: Syed Nazie Hussain. 
(Phone Off: 434-Cable) 

ARGENTINE 

Embassy of India, 462, Lavelle (5th 
Floor), Buenos Aires. Press Attache: 
Mr. S. L. Kapur. (Phone Off: 31-533) 

AUSTRALIA 

Office of the High Commissioner for 
India, Civic Centre, Canberra, A.C.T. 
Information Officer: Mr. T. Pande. (Phone 
Res: F. 457: Off: F. 383) 

BRAZIL 

Embassy of India, Rio de Janeiro. In¬ 
formation Secretary. 

BURMA 

Embassy of India, Randeria Building, 
Phayre Street, Rangoon. Press Attache: 
Mr. R. Ramamlrtnam. (Phone Off: South 
1106) 

CANADA 

Office of the High Commissioner for 
India, 114, Wellington Street, Ottawa. In¬ 
formation Officer: Mr. S. D. Kalelkar. 
(Phone Res: 8-3732J; Off: 3-5533) 

EAST AFRICA 

Office of the Commissioner for the Govt, 
of India, Govt. Road, Nairobi (Kenya). 
Information Officer: Mr. M. D. Shahne. 
(Phone Off: 3093) 

EGYPT 

Embassy of India, Cairo. Press Attache: 
Mr. G. H. Jansen. (Phone Off: 51364) 

FRANCE 

Embassy of India, 52, Rue Bassano, 
Paris. Information Officer. (Phone Res: 
74-20 CARnot; Off: 96-02 ELYsees) 

INDONESIA 

Embassy of India, Djakarta. Pi ess 
Attache: Mr K. C. Sen Gupta. (Phone 
Res: Weltevre 1468; Off: Weltevreden 5059) 

IRAN 

Embassy of India, Avenue Shah Reza, 
Tehran. Press Attache: Mr. S. N. Chopra. 
(Phone Res: 4016) 


IRAQ 

Legation of India, Baghdad. Infcima- 
tion Officer: Mr. V. A. Kidwai. 

JAPAN 

Indian Liaison Mission, Hattori Bldg., 
Ghinza, 4-Chome, Chuou Ku, Tokyo. In¬ 
formation Officer: Mr. K. B. fandon. 
(Phone Res: 25-7211/711; Off: 26-6630) 

MALAYA 

Office of the Representative of the Govt, 
of India, India House, 31, Grance Road, 
Singapore. Information Officer: Mr. 
D. M. Anand. (Phone Res: 83272; Off: 
7655) 

PAKISTAN 

Office of the High Commissioner for 
India, Karachi. Information Officer, Mr. 
O. P. Khosla. (Phone Res: 7660; Off: 7429) 
Office of the Deputy High Commissioner 
for India, 144, Upper Mall, Lahore. Press 
Attache: Mr. Muui Lai. (Phone Res: 2355; 
Off: 2686) 

Office of the Deputy High Commissioner 
for India, Dacca. Asst. Information 
Officer: Mr. K. C. Sanyal. (Phone Off: 
558) 

TURKEY 

Embassy of India, 3, Ozdemir Cadesi, 
Kanakledera, Ankara. Infomation Officer: 
Mr. A. J. Kidwai. (Phone Res: 13949; 
Off: 23721) 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Office of the High Commissioner for 
India, India House, Aldwych, London. W.C. 
2. Public Relations Officer: Mr. Khushwant 
Singh. (Phone Res: Hendon 7978; Off: 
Temple Bar 8484) Assistant Information 
Officers: Mr. G. L. Khanna, Dr. J. N. Bhan, 
Mr. K. N. S. Sarma. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Embassy of India, Washington, D. C. 
Public Relations Officer; vacant. (Phone 
Res: Ordway 7815; Off. Columbia 2685) 
Director, Indian Information Services: 
Mr. S. K. Sastri. (Phone Res: Oliver 
7269; Off: Columbia 5050/116). Deputy 
Director, Indian Information Services: Mr. 
M. Moullk. (Phone Off: Columbia 2759) 
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ENGLISH ARTIST 

available for 

Art work of every 
Description. 

Magazine Illustrations, News¬ 
paper Cartoons and Strips. 
Trade and Technical Catalogues. 
Humorous Picture Stories and 
Comic Supplements. 

Indian Naval, Military and 
Air Force Subjects a Speciality. 

Quick delivery of Original 
Sketches by AIR MAIL 

A. G. B. PARLETT, 

“ Highdown,” 

Woodlands Avenue, 
Telephone : Rustington, Sussex, 

Rustington 757 ENGLAND, 


FOR 

PRESS CUTTINGS 

from all Indian and Pakistan 
papers on any subject at 
moderate charges 
Please write to: 

INTERNATIONAL 
CLIPPING SERVICE 
88, Lakshmi Building, 

Fort, Bombay 1. 

FOR 

TRANSLATION & SETTING 

in all Indian languages 
for Advts., pamphlets, 
medical wrappers, pros¬ 
pectuses, books, etc. 
Please apply : 

ORIENTAL 

LANGUAGES BUREAU 
P.O.Box 1229, Bombay 1. 


WORLD FEATURES 

FOR 

INDIA 


Exclusive interviews, Picture 
Features, Women’s Page 



Strips and Cartoons, Profiles 
Topical Articles. 


Build your feature pages on 
material from 

P. A.-REUTER 
FEATURES Ltd. 

BOMBAY : 

357, Hornby Road, 
Telephone : 27243. 

LONDON: 

85, Fleet Street, E.C., 4, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 6060 





Syndicating of feature articles, comic 
strips, cartoons, etc., for the Press has 
become today a specialised department 
and almost every paper, whatever its size 
or reputation, depends more or less on 
the service of one or other of these agencies 
for securing interesting features for its 


feature syndicates 

P.A.—Reuter Features Ltd., 357, Hornby 
Road, Bombay, supplies profiles, back¬ 
ground material, topical and political 
articles, pictures, features strips, car¬ 
toons, and articles for women’s page. 

King Features Syndicate, 235, East 45th 
Street, New York, 17, N.Y., is distributed 
by Advertising Films of India, Ltd. Peo¬ 
ple’s Building Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
Road, Fort, Bombay. Telephone 23023. 
Representative office in Delhi and in 
Rangoon. Director-in-Charge: Mr. Ramesh 
C. Jain. 

Central News Agency, 12/290, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. Telephone 7362. 

Fidelity Features, Prospects Chamber, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Janrt Press, 585, Pycrofts Road, Madras 
5. Telephone 8105. Telegram: “Copy¬ 
cat”. Exclusive agents for the Press 

Illustrations Bureau, Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark, for India, Burma, Ceylon and 
Pakistan, for their comics, cartoons, “Men 
of today” series etc. 

United Feature Syndicate, NEA Fea¬ 
tures, and Register and Tribune Syndi¬ 
cate; these syndicates are represented by 
United Press Associations, Mubarak Man- 
zil, 1st Floor, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

Daily Mirror Features, London: Distri¬ 

bution of their strip cartoons and pic¬ 
tures is done exclusively by the Globe 
News Agency in India. 

Indian Press Features, Adelphi, Queen’s 
Road, Bombay: Managing Editor: Mr. 
John Wittels: Chief Editor: Hamid 

Sayani. 

Lens News Agency, Mount Road, 

Madras, 2. 

TRANSLATION AGENCIES 

Oriental Languages Bureau, 88, Lakshml 
Building, Fort, Bombay. Gram: “Orient- 
clip”. 

PRESS CLIPPING AGENCIES 

International Clipping Service, 88. 
Lakshmi Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
Road, Fort, Bombay. Telephone: 33951. 
Telegrams: “Orientclips.” 

Indian Press-cutting Agency,^ Wazirali 
Buildings. Ferozepore. 

Press Clippings Bureau, 1, Rupchand 
Roy Street, Calcutta. 

TANS Press Clippings, 35, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 


columns. Till recently such features 
syndicates were nearly all foreign, but 
during the past few years some Indian 
organisations have also entered this field 
and are syndicating both foreign and 
Indian features. We give below a list of 
the agencies functioning in India. 


PRESS PHOTO AGENCIES 
CALCUTTA 

Bombay Photo Stores, 34, Park Man¬ 
sions, Park Street, Calcutta. 

D. Ratan & Co., 22/1, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. *' “ 

Indian Press Photos, 4-C, Garstin Place,. 
Calcutta, 1. 

Mukerjee Studio. 186, Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta, 12. 

National News Photos, 2nd Floor, 186, 
Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta, 12. 

Photo Society, 157/B, Dharamtolla 
Street, Calcutta. 

Press Service Bureau, Post Box No. 6769, 
Calcutta, 7. 

The Picture Press, 2, Church Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Variety Phcto Studio, 58/2, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 

NEW DELHI 

Delhi Photo Co., 78, Queensway, New 
Delhi. Telephone: 8575. 

News Photo Flash, 19, Queenswav, New 
Delhi. 

News Photo Distributors, 86-A, Pandara 
Road, New Delhi. 

Punjab Photo Studio, Y.M.C.A. Jaisingh 
Road, New D^lhi. 

Rangoon Studio, 58, Queensway, New 
Delhi. Telephone: 7861. 

T. P. Pall, Photographers, Connaught 
Place, New Delhi. Telephone: 8680. 

Ved & Co., 72, Queensway, New Delhi, 
Telephone: 7995. 

BOMBAY 

Acme Pictures, New York: Distributed 
by United Press of America, Mubarak 
Manzil, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

International News Photos: Distributed 
by Advertising Films of India Ltd., 
People’s Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
Road. Fort, Bombay. 

Reuter Photos, 357, Hornby Road, Bom¬ 
bay. Topical Photos, including wire 
photo service. 

MADRAS 

Janet Press, 585, Pycrofts Road, Trlpli- 
cane, Madras, 5. 

Press Photo Bureau, Big Street, Trlpli- 
cane, Madras, 5. 

PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Press Photographers’ Association of 
Indi^, 46-1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
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A number of foreign governments 
maintain well-equipped and 
well-staffed offices in India for 
the supply of information about their 
countries. Prominent among these 


foreign information services are 
the United States Information 
Service and the British Information 
Service which have offices at Delhi 
and in the main provincial capitals. 


U.S. INFORMATION SERVICE 

Head Office: American Embassy, 54, 
Queensway, New Delhi. 

Mr. John M. Steeves, Chief Public 
Affairs Officer; Mr Ernest H, Fisk, Infor¬ 
mation Officer; Dr. Horace Poleman, Cul¬ 
tural Attache; Mr. Gilford W. Remington, 
Regional Films Officer; Miss Elizabeth 
Robb, Director of Library Services; Miss 
CJrmila Kokatnur, Assistant Information 
Officer; Miss Honor Mclntire. Assistant to 
Chief Public Affairs Officer. 

Bombay Office: ‘Adelphi’ Buildings. 3. 
Queens Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Mr. G. Edward Clark, Public Affairs 
Officer; Mr. Wayne M. Hartwell, Cultural 
Officer; Mr. Richard L. Brecker, Informa¬ 
tion Officer; Miss Elizabeth Hradfleld, 
Director of Library Services; Miss Mary 
Albert, Information Assistant. 

Madras Office: 162. Mount Road, 
Madras 2. 

Mr. Stanley R. Chartrand, Public Affairs 
Officer; Miss Martha Guse, Director of 
Library Services. Gordon Hagberg, Infor¬ 
mation Officer. 

Calcutta Office: 18, Esplanade Mansions, 
8 Esplanade East, Calcutta. 

Mr. Leslie L. Lewis, Public Affairs 
Officer; Mr. Edwin Y. Hill. Information 
Officer; Miss Harriett M. Smith, Informa¬ 
tion Assistant; Mr. James D. Meeks, 
Director of Library Services. 

BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 

Head Office: "Eastern House". Mansingh 
Road. New Delhi. Tel.: 4211 (8 lines); 

Director: Mr. W. F. King; Deputy Direc¬ 
tor: Mr. J. T. Hughes; Principal Economic 
Information Officer: Mr. D. F. Kerr; 
Editor-In-Chief: Mr. D. D. Condon; Fi’ms 


Officer: Group Captain L. W. C. Pearce- 
Gervis; Administrative Officer: Mr. W. R. 
Lythgo; Librarian and Head of Research 
and Reference: Mr H. A. Hollingbery. 

Bombay Office: Botawala Chambers, 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bom¬ 
bay 1. Tel.: 30947 & 30948; Regional 

Information Officer: Mr. D. R. F. Brov/er; 
Economic Information Officer: R. Me. C. 
Samples. 

Calcutta Office: 1, Harrington Street, 

Calcutta; Tel.: 4500-7 Park; Regional 
Information Officer: Mr. I. B. A. Groves; 
Economic Information Officer: Mr. B. 
Dunhelm-Brown. 

Madras Office: "Airways House", Mount 
Road, Madras, 2; Economic Information 
Officer: Mr. J. A. Eorron. 

AUSTRALIA 

Commonwealth of Australia: Public 
Relations OfflcBr, Australian High Com¬ 
missioner’s Office. Australia Office, Con¬ 
naught Place, New Delhi: Mr. .)ohn 
D. Keating. 

Office of the Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Menkwa Building, 
Outram Road, Bombay: Trade Publicity 
Officer: Mr. Peter D. Mantle. 

EGYPT 

Royal Consulate General of Egypt: 
Mr. Raouf Kaldas. Consul General; 
Mr. Saad Mortada, Vice Consul. "Cam- 
bata Building". 124-D, Queens Road, 
Bombay 1. Telegrams: "ZaCarane”; 

Telephone: 31735. 

TURKEY 

Turkish Consulate-General: “Firdaus" 
Marine Drive, Bombay; Public Relations 
Officer: Mr. Turgut Ilkan, Chancellor. 


U. N. INFORMATION CENTRE 


Dissemination of information on the 
activities of the United Nations to the 
Indian people, survey of public opinion 
in India on United Nations affairs, cover¬ 
ing international conferences held in 
India on behalf of the United Nations 
are some of the main objectives of the 
New Delhi Information Centre of the 
United Nations sot up in January 1947. 
The area covered by the New Delhi 
Centre includes India, Burma and 
Ceylon. Malaya and Indonesia are most 
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likely to come under the Jurisdiction of 
the New Delhi Centre. 

The principal officers of the New Delhi 
Centre are: 

Mr. B. Leigeber—Director (Telephone 
8230). 

Mr. Kamal Kumar—Deputy Director 
(Telephone 7638). 

The address of the New Delhi Centre is: 
United Nations Information Centre, 
Theatre Communication Building, Queens¬ 
way, New Delhi. (Telegraphic address 
"Omnipress" 





THE CALCUTTA PRESS CLUB 


The Press Club, Calcutta, founded in 
194o, Is the central organization of re¬ 
porters of newspapers and news agencies 
working in and around Calcutta. 

During the first four years of its life 
the membership of the Club was exclu¬ 
sively composed of general-assignment 
and court and police reporters of papers 
and agencies in Calcutta. In i949, the 
Executive Committee of the Club bioke 
this exclusiveness and opened the Club to 
correspondents working in the city for 
outside papers—Indian as well as foreign 
—and to local sports reporters. The 
strength of the Club is now expected to 
go up considerably. Previously the num¬ 
ber was about 55. 

The object of the Club is ‘to promote 
social contact among reporters and to 
further their professional interests”. In 
fulfilment of the second, the Club has 
now concentrated its attention on a two¬ 
fold programme. On the one hand at¬ 
tempts are being made to raise the 
prestige of the profession by enjoining on 
the members proper rules of conduct. An 
eight-point code was approved at the 
first quarterly general meeting of the 
Club this year for the guidance of re¬ 
porters at press conferences. At the same 
time the Club is making steady attempts 
at removing all obstacles that crop up 


from time to time in the way of free 
gathering of news. 

The Club has urged the West Bengal 
Government to institute an enquiry 
through a committee consisting of officials 
and non-officials including representatives 
of working Journalists, into the working 
conditions of newspaper concerns in the 
State. The resolution was based on recent 
instances of retrenchment of ..working 
journalists on the ground of financial 
stringency. 

The following are the members cf the 
Executive Committee for 1950: President: 
Mr. Kalipada Biswas (“Amrita Bazar 
Patrlka”); Vice-Presidents: Mr. Bibhuti 
Bhusan Sanyal (UPI) and Mr. Haribhusan 
Chatterjee (PTI); Secretary: Mr. Punya- 
priya Dasgupta (UPI); Assistant Secretary: 
Mr. Satyan Sen (“Amrita Bazar Patrlka”); 
Treasurer: Mr. Phani Bhusan Chakravarty 
(“Statesman”); Members: Messrs. Ama- 
lendu Dasgupta (“Statesman”), Basanta 
Majumdar (UPI), Amitabha Dasgupta 
(“Hindusthan Standard”), Sibdas Batta- 
cherjee ( Ananda Bazar Patrika”), Khagen 
De Sarkar (“Nation”), Sukumar Roy 
(“Satyayug”), and Anil Bhattacherjee 
(“Jugantar”). 

Address: C. 40, College Street Market, 
Calcutta, 12. 


THE SOUTHERN INDIA JOURNALISTS’ FEDERATION 


Besides a steady increase in member¬ 
ship—which in April, 1950, exceeded 360— 
the outstanding achievements of the 
Southern India Journalists’ Federation in 
1949-50 were the launching of its official 
monthly organ, “The South Indian 
Journalist”, in November last year and 
the collection of a sizeable sum for the 
Building Fund of the Federation. The 
Federation is awaiting the grant of a 
suitable site by the Government for 
erecting a building which will house the 
Press Club, library and offices of the 
Federation and provide a centre for recre¬ 
ation and professional gatherings for 
journalists in the city and outside. The 
Federation’s efforts to persuade news¬ 
paper managements in Madras to adopt 
reasonable scales of salaries for members 
of the editorial staff have not met with 
striking success, although the improve¬ 
ment that has taken place on several 
papers during the past five years may be 
attributed to some extent to the agitation 
by the Federation. 


At the last annual conference of the 
Federation held in April, 1950, which was 
inaugurated by Mr. Pothan Joseph, the 
President of the Federation, Mr. N. Raghu- 
natha Iyer raised an issue which is likely 
to be more widely and actively canvassed 
in the coming years. The President urged 
that there was need for a General Press 
Council for India constituted on a volun¬ 
tary basis with powers and functions 
similar to those recommended lor a 
similar body for Britain by the Royal 
Commission on the Press. TTie mainten¬ 
ance of press freedom and Journalistic- 
standards and representation of the* 
Indian Press at international gatherings 
would be the three main functions of the 
Council. He insisted that in the consti¬ 
tution of the Council, all arms of the 
Press should be adequately represented 
and in particular the interest of the 
working Journalist should be actively 
harnessed. 

The Federation passed a resolution call¬ 
ing upon the All-India Newspaper Edi- 
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tors’ Conference to take the initiative for 
setting up such a General Council In 
consultation with working journalists' 
organisations. 

The following are the office-bearers of 
the Federation for 1950-51: President: Mr. 
N. Raghunatha Iyer (“The Hindu”); 
Vice-Presidents: Messrs. R. Kriahna- 

murthy (“Kalki”), A. G. Venkata- 
charl (“Dinamanl”), and G. K. Vasudeva 

S er ("The Hindu’’); General Secretary: 

r. V. K. Naraslmhan (“The Hindu”); 
Joint Secretary: Mr. 8. Kannan (“Indian 
Express”); Treasurer: Mr. R. Balan </‘Sun- 
day Times”); Members: Messrs. C. R. 
Srinivasan (Editor, “Swadesamitran”), K. 
P. Viswanatha Iyer (Editor, “The South 
Indian Journalist”), Khasa Subba Rau 
(Editor, “Swatantra”), K. M. Viswanatha 
Iyer, K. 8. Naraslmhan, E. K. Ramaswami, 
and K. 8. Ramaswami (“The Hindu”), 
M. K. Ramamurthl and V. S. Gatiapathl 
Sarma (“Indian Express”), K. S. V. Ramani 


(“Dinamani”), N. R. Srinivasan and 8. 
Bhashyam (“Swadesamitran”), 8. Viswa- 
nathan (P.T.I.), 8. Sundaram (U.F.I.), 
8. Rengarajan (“Free India”), M. N. 
Subramaniam (“Indian Republic”), Sri- 
mati Santha Rangachary, Messrs. Narana 
Buraikkannan (Editor, “Prachanda Vika- 
tan”), T. V. Krishna Rao (“The Hindu”, 
Bellary), J. K. Ramakishtu (“Dinasari”, 
Madura), P. R. Srinivasan (“The Hindu”, 
Trichinopoly), S. Bhoovarahamurthy (8. 
Arcot), H. Venkanna (Kurnool), T. K. 
Parthasarathl (Tanjore), P. R. Rama- 
krishnan (Coimbatore) and A. V. Subra¬ 
maniam (Tlrunelvell). 

The Press Club, which the Federation 
has been running since March, 1948, lias 
been proving very popular. The Club 
held table tennis tournaments Tor Journa¬ 
lists in 1949 and 1950. 

Office of the Federation: 5-6, Sri Rama 
Buildings, Mount Road, Madras 2, South 
India. 


IT.P. WORKING JOURNALISTS’ 
FEDERATION 


The U.P. Working Journalists’ Federa¬ 
tion. which is one of the two or thiee 
active Journalists’ organisations in India, 
held its seventh annual session at 
Bareilly, on May 7, 1950. Mr. N. Ragnu- 
natha Iyer, Assistant Editor, “The Hindu”, 
who presided, pleaded for greater Inter- 
State contacts between Journalists in 
India and suggested to the great news¬ 
papers to work out a scheme of exchange 
of Journalists. Mr. K. Rama Rao, Editor, 
“Searchlight”, Patna, who opened the 
conference, emphasised the need for pro¬ 
per training for Journalists and urged 
that Journalism should be made a well- 
paid and attractive profession. 


The Federation passed resolution de¬ 
manding minimum salaries for different 
categories of Journalists and urging the 
repeal of laws restricting the freedom of 
the Press. 

The following are the office-bearers for 
the year: President: Mr. Jwala Singh; 
Vice-Presidents: Messrs. R. R. Khadil- 
kar, Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya, end 
N. M. MukherJee; Secretary: Mr. Raj 
Vallabh Ojha; Joint Secretaries: Messrs. 
Tribhuvan Nath and Harlsh Chandra; 
Treasurer: Mr. H. K. Gaur. 


THE INDIAN NEWSPAPERS CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LTD. 


The Indian Newspapers Co-operative 
Society Ltd. (Janmabhooml Bhavan. Ghoga 
Street, Fort, Bombay) the only Co-opera¬ 
tive Society of its kind in India, having 
218 newspaper members, majority of them 
being small newspapers, was started early 
In 1947 with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 2,00,000 made up of 2000 shares of 
Rs. 100 each. 

The main business of the Society is to 
import newsprint and to supply it to its 
members. In the last financial year the 
Society sold newsprint worth Rs. 5,19,500. 
In days of dearth of newsprint the Society 
proved a veritable boon to the small 
newspapers of the country. 

Generally the 8oclety keeps stock of 
various sizes of newsprint in reels and 
sheets and sells It at very reasonable end 
competitive prices. The membership ranges 
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from big dallies to small monthlies pub¬ 
lished in almost all regional languages of 
Bharat. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Board of Directors of the Society. 


Shri Shantilal R. Shah (Janmabhooml, 
Bombay) President & Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


Shri Indravandan Thakore (Gujarat 
Samachar, Ahmedabad). 

Shri Harlbhau, M. Joshi (Lokashaktl, 
Poona). 

Shri D. S. Potnis (Gavakarl, Naslk). 
Shri Bindu Madhav Pandit (Ayurved 
Patrlka, Naslk). 


anri u. h. Knansaneb (Ajmal Weekly, 
Bombay). 

Shri V. P. Bhagwat (MouJ, Bombay). 
Shri Ratilal M. Sheth (Lokamanya, 
Bombay,) Hon. Secretary. 



INDIAN LANGUAGES NEWSPAPERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Indian Languages Newspapers 
Association, which was establistied in 
1941, is the only organisation in India 
representing the interests of small news¬ 
papers, periodicals and magazines. Mr. 
Amritlal D. Sheth, the then Editor of 
“ Janmabhooml”, was its first President 
and chief originator. Its membership in 
1947 reached 200. During the war years 
and after when the entire Press in India 
was faced with acute shortage of news¬ 
print, the Association helped the small 
papers by making special representations 
to the Government of India for grant of 
legitimate concessions and oy offering 
concrete suggestions for working news¬ 
print control in a manner which would 
be fair to all newspapers. 

The Association has made arrangements 
by an agency in London to keep members 
in touch with the world position of news¬ 
print and the newspaper trade in general. 

When Sales Tax was levied by the 
Bombay Government, the Association 
made strenuous efforts to get it removed 
and succeeded in getting some of the 
rules amended. 

The Association is recognised by the 
Government as representing Indian news¬ 


papers at important conferences and 
meetings of the newsprint Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Association has made attempts to 
persuade the Telegraph Dept, of Govt of 
India to accept telegrams written In an 
Indian language in Roman Script. These 
efforts have now borne fruit. 

The following are the office-bearers of 
the Associations: President: Mr. A. R. Phat 
(“Kesarl”, Poona): Vice-Presidents: Lala 
Deshabandhu Gupta (“Tej”, Delhi) Mr. 
M. Harris (“Ajmal”, Bombay), Mr. P. D. 
Dhavle (“Maharastra”, Nagpur); General 
Secretaries: Mr. Bhogllal Gandhi (“Jan- 
yug,” Bombay), Mr. Keshavlal M. Shah 
(“Nuttan Gujarat,'’ Bombay), in-charge of 
the office: Members: Mr. Sh&ntllal H. 
Shah (“Janmabhoomi,'* Bombay), Mr. Kali- 
das Shelat (“Pratap”, Surat), Mr. H. S, 
Moharay (“Samyukta Karnatak”, llubll), 
Mr. Baburao Jakkal (“ShoJapur Sama- 
char,” Sholapur), Mr. E. A. Rafik (“Vatan,** 
Bombay), Mr. S. J. Uttamsingh (“Hindus¬ 
tan,” Bombay), Sardar Kartaarslngh 
( ‘Sevadar,” Bomba;/). 

The Head office of the Association Is at 
Jhanmabhoomi Bhavan, Ghoga Street, 
Bombay-1. 


CALCUTTA PRINTING PRESS 
OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Calcutta Printing Press Owners’ 
Association, 32, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, is an association of printing 
presses in Calcutta devoted to protecting 
the Interests of the printing trade. It is 
affiliated to the International Bureau of 
the Federation of Master Printers. In 
addition to making representations to the 
Government, when necessary, on matters 
affecting printing presses, such as import 
of printing ink, press equipment end 
machinery, etc., the Association has been 
representing its members in laoour dis¬ 
putes. It runs a library. 

The following constitute the Executive 
Committee of the Association for the 
current year: 

President: Suresh Chandrp Majumdar, 
Sri Gouranga Press; Vice-Presidents: 
Dwaraka Nath Dhar, Imperial Art Cottage, 
Narendra Nath Dey, The Eastern Type 
Foundry & Oriental Printing Works Ltd., 
Hrlsikesh Das, Eagle Lithographing Co. 
Ltd.; Nirode Kanta Gossaln, Gossain & 


Co.; Honorary Secretary: Sailendra Nath 
Guha Ray. Sree Saraswaty Press Ltd.; 
Asstt. Secretaries: Gopal Chandra Roy, 
Navana Printing Works Ltd., Souren Bose, 
The Publicity Studio Ltd.; Hon. Treasurer: 
Shyama Charan Banerji, Eureka Publicity 
Service: Members: Kalidas Moonshl, 

Pooran Press, Manick Lai Datta, Standard 
Stationery Manufacturers Ltd., Jltendra 
Nath Dey, The Express Printers Ltd., 
Kedar Nath Chatterji. The Prabasi Press, 
Amulya Kumar Sen Gupta, Bengal Auto¬ 
type Co.. Anil Kumar Roy, Art Union 
Printing Works, Santi Coomar Ghose, The 
Calcutta Press Ltd., Debl Prasanna Roy 
Choudhuri, The Calcutta Exchange 
Gazette & Daily Advertisers, Kali Charan 
Pal, Nabajiban Press, Jibaprlva Guha, 
Lynus & Co., Kamala Kanta Dalai, Cal¬ 
cutta Oriental Press Ltd., Harlsadhan 
Ghosh, Indian Press Ltd., Nutbehari Datta, 
Biswanath Press, Bimal Chandra Datta, 
Prakashika Pratisthan and Samarondra 
Bhusan Malllck, Ban! Press. 


PRESS OWNERS* ASSOCIATION 
BOMBAY 


Started in April, 1919, to safeguard and 
promote the interests of people engaged 
in the printing trade, the Press Owners’ 
Association, Bombay, organises periodical 
lecture, film shows and talks on printing 


and allied subjects for the benefit of Its 
members. The office of the Association 
is located at 19C-B, Gal wadi. Glrgaan, 
Bombay 4. Honorary Secretary: M. C. 
Modi. 
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ADITYAN, S.B., Editor of the Thanti 
Group of Tamil daily newspapers, viz: 
“Thanthi”, Madura, “Dina Thoothu,” 
Trichlnopoly; “Dina Thaiuhi,” Madras; 
and “Dina Tal,” 8alem. Member, Madras 
Legislative Council. 

AGARWALA, Amar Narain. B. on July 
3, 1917. Managing Editor, “Indian 

Journal of Commerce,” organ of the 
Indian Commerce Association; Managing 
Editor, “Indian Journal of Economics,” 
oigan of the Indian Economic Association, 
1942-1946. 

ALVA, Joachim. B. Jan. 21, 1907. 

Enrolled Advocate, Bombay High Court; 
gave tip practice for Journalism when he 
started “Forum” on Aug. 8, 1943; co¬ 

founder of Nationalist Christian Party; 
on its being declared unlawful suffered 
two years’ imprisonment (1932) as the 
President of the Bombay “War Council”; 
detained in 1940; Member, Standing Com¬ 
mittee, All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference since 1945; Sheriff of Bombay 
1949, elected to Indian Parliament 1950. 
Publications: “Men and Supermen of 
Hindustan”. 

ALVA. Mrs. Violet. Editor. “Indian 
Women” (Women’s Magazine), Bombay. 
Educ. St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Prac¬ 
tised as Advocate in Bombay for seven 
years, Imprisoned in 1942 “Quit India” 
movement. Nominated member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council. Vice- 
President, of the All-India Conference of 
Indian Christians. 

ANAND, Dr. Mulk Raj, Editor, “Marg” 
Bombay, B. December 12, 1905. Educ. 

i Punjab, London and Cambridge Uni¬ 
versities. Lecturer in Literature and 
Philosophy to the London County Council 
adult education schools; Editor of various 
magazines; Leverh ulmc Fellow for re¬ 
search in Hindustani literature. Broad¬ 
caster at the B.B.C., Film-script writer at 
the British Ministry of Information. 
Publications: "The Big Heart,” “The 
Sword and the Sickle.” “Across the Black 
Waters,” “The Village.” "Two Leaves and 
a Bud,” “Coolie,” and “Untouchable.” 

APPADURAI, Solomon A. E„ Editor 
“The Tappal”, Madras. B. Oct. 31, 1913. 
Grad, from American College, Madura. 
Served in Madras Government Secretariat 
from 1936. Resigned post to start “The 
Tappal”. 

BAKSHI. Satya Ranjan. Editor, “The 
Nation.” Calcutta. B. 1897 In Barlsal 
district (E. Pakistan). Educ. Calcutta 
University, Joined the edltoral staff of 
“Forward” at i*a Inception In October 
1923: Edited “Forward” and “Liberty” 
(1926-321: also edited “Advance” and “The 
Nationalist”. 


BASU. Sisir Kumar. Managing Editor, 
“Vagnadoot,” Bengali v r eekly, Calcutta. 
B. Sept. 29, 1896. Educ. at Vidyasagar 

College, Calcutta. Founded “Sisir” (now 
defunct) weekly in 1921. Later started his 
own news-weekly “Vagnadoot” in 1928. 

BHARATHAN, A. S„ General Manager, 
Press Trust of India, Bombay. Has worked 
as Special Correspondent for A.P.I. on 
important assignments such as covering 
the Cabinet Mission’s parleys in India. 

BHASKAR, A. K., Founder and Editor, 
“Navabharatham” Malayalam Nationalist 
daily published from Trivandrum. Ex¬ 
member, Legislative Assembly; Member, 
Coir Advisory Board, Government of 
Madras. 

BHAT, Atmiram Raoji, Editor, “Sam- 
pada.” Marathi commercial monthly, 
Poena, Business Manager. “The Kesari” 
and the “Mahratta,” Poona. B. 1905; 
Educ. Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics, Bombav. Joined the Kesari 
Mahratta office In 1929. Founded the 
Mahratta Chamber of Commerce and 
Industries, Poona, in 1934, and has been 
its Honorary Secretary since then. Vice- 
President of the Indian Languages News¬ 
papers’ Association since its inception. 

BHATNAGAR. C. B. L. Chief Editor. 
"Law and Order,” “Musabr”. “Hotels of 
India” and other publications (Bombay.) 
B. Nov. 10, 1908. 

BHATTACHARYYA.. Chapalakanta, Edi¬ 
tor, “Ananda Bazar Patrika,” Calcutta. 
B. in 1901. Educ. Presidency College. 
Calcutta. Was Secretary of the Bengal 
Bankers’ Federation and edited its 
Journal. Edited “New Fra,” an English 
weekly. Later Joined C. R. Das’s English 
daily,' “Forward”. Went over later to 
“Ananda Bazar Patrika” as Assistant 
Editor. 

BHAUMIK. Gopal, Editor, “Swaraj”. 
Calcutta. B* 1916, was editor, “Kishore” 
(daily) “Matribhumi” and “Malancha” 
(monthlies); was Associate Editor of 
“Krishak” for more than *7 years; Editor, 
“Samasti”, weekly; Joint Secretary of the 
Indian Journalists’ Association, 1947. 

CHALAPATHI RAU, M., Editor, “Nation¬ 
al Herald”, Lucknow. Joined “National 
Herald” as Assistant Editor in August 
1938, and continued there till August 1942, 
when paper was closed; was Assistant 
Editor “Hindustan Times”. New Delhi, 
1943-45; relolnod “National Herald” as 
Asst. Editor 1945-46; appointed Editor, 
July, 1946. 

CHAND. Feroz, Editor, “The Times of 
India”, Bombay. Entered journalism as 
editorial staff man on “People”, Lahore, 
weekly founded by Laia Lajpat Ral, under 
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the auspices of the Servants of the 
People society: Weekly was converted 
Into dally In 1937, but ceased publication 
in 1939; worked as freelance lor about 
ten years; revived “People” as weekly at 
Delhi In 1949, in association with 
Bana Jung Bahadur Singn; joined “The 
Times of India” as Editor of its Bombay 
edition in June, 1950. 

CHATURVEDI, Pandit Maklianlal, 
Editor, “Karmaveer, ’ Khandwa, U.P. 
oldest Hindi Journal of the United Pro¬ 
vinces . Aged 60. 

CHERYAN, Thomas, Editor, “Deepam”, 
Malayalam daily, and “Kerala Patrika”, 
illustrated weekly, Ernakulam. B. 
February 15, 1909, at Trivandrum. Educ. 
Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. Responsi¬ 
ble for introduction of many new type 
faces in Malayalam. Member, Standing 
Committee, Kerala Union Newspaper Edi¬ 
tors’ Conference. President, Rotary Club 
of Cochin. 

CHOCK ALINGAM, T. S., Editor, “Diua- 
sari,” Madras. B. May 3, 1899. Was an 
inmate of Satyagraha Ashram, Alimedabad, 
in 1917. ‘Participated in Satyagraha in 
1917 and 1919. Served for some time on 
the Editorial staff of “Tamil Nadu”; 
Started his own weekly “Gandhi” in 
1931; in 1932 paper was stopped; went to 
jail; after release started daily edition of 
“Gandhi.” Became editor of “Dinamani” 
in 1934. Was elected to me Madras Legis¬ 
lative Assembly as Congress candidate in 
1937. Left “Dinamani” in 1940 and start¬ 
ed “Dlnasari” in 1944. 

DA COSTA, E. P. W., Editor, “The 
Eastern Economist,” New Delhi. B. 
June 5, 1909. Educ* at the Presidency 

College, Madras, and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Entered Mysox'e Civil Service 
1934; Private Secretary to the Dewan of 
Mysore. 1939-42. Development Secretary, 
Government of Jaipur (Rajputana) 1943; 
General Manager, Textile Machinery Cor¬ 
poration, Calcutta, 1945; joined “The 
Eastern Economist” as Editor, 1948. 
Publications: “The Economic Progress of 
Russia, 1860 to 1938”, “Indian Industry 
To-day and To-morrow”. 

DAS GUPTA, Tarapada, Editor, “Nalanda 
Year Book and Who's Who in India,” 
Calcutta. Educ. at Calcutta University. 

DASS, Rama Chandra, Calcutta. B. on 
July 24, 1918. Ex-editor of “Samaj”, Cut¬ 
tack, which he served from 1941-46; 

edited the “Burma Oriya Patrika”, 
Rangoon, from 1936-40. 

DAYAL, Someshwar, Director of Infor¬ 
mation and Publicity, Central Provinces 
and Berar, Nagpur. Edited “Sipahee,” 
Lucknow (1941-1945), “U.P. Herald,” 

Lucknow (1944), “Bhartlya Siimachar,” 
Lahore and New Delhi (1945-1948); officer 
in the Press Information Bureau, Govern¬ 
ment of India (1945-1948). Publications: 
“Wonderbook of Knowledge,” “Indian 

Soldier in 1942,” “Sattrah Kahaniyan.” 

DESAI, Jagannath, Editor, “Yugantar”, 
Bombay. Served as sub-oditor for seven 
years in “Bombay Samachar”; for some 
time Professor of Philosophy, Klialse 
College, Matunga; jailed five times during 
freedom movement. Author of five books. 

DHIMAN, R., Managing Editor, Dhiman 
Press of India, Ludhiana. Worked as 
Ferozepore Correspondent of leading 

Indian dallies; was Editor of “Daily 
Rehunma”, Ludhiana, in 1947; member. 


Executive Committee, Punjab Journalists’ 
Association, and Senior Vice-President, 
Ludhiana Newspapers’ Association. 

DIXIT, Pandit Kalika Prasad, Chief 
Editor, “Jai Hind,” Hindi daily, Jubbul- 
pore. Aged 50. Has been associated with 
many Hindi dailies and monthlies at 
Bombay, Indore and Delhi. Was President 
of the C. P. and Berar Hindi Journalists’ 
Conference. Member of the C. P. and 
Berar Government Enquiry Committee on 
conditions of journalists. 

DOULATRAM, Parshuram, Editor, “Cine 
News”, Bombay. B. October 2, 1925. 

Editor of “Cine News” (1944-46), “Out¬ 
look” (1946-48), “Sight” (1948-49) and 
Associate Editor of “Indian Skyways” end 
“Indian Highways” (1948-49) and “Auto¬ 
mobile News”, 1949. Publications: “A 
Short History of Indian Music” in English 
and Hindi and “Jhanki” 1ji Hindi. 

DURGADAS, Lala, Joint Editor, “The 
Hindustan Times,” New Delhi, B. 1900; 
Educ. D.A.V. College, Lahore. Parliamen¬ 
tary correspondent and Editor of Asso¬ 
ciated Press of India, New Delhi, Simla 
for 19 years. During this period covered 
every annual session of the ” ^Indian 
National Congress and tours of the Lee 
Commission and Simon Commission for 
the entire Indian Press and Reuter. 
Joined the “Statesman” in 1938 as Special 
Representative in the U.P.; transferred 
to New Delhi in 1942; Joint Editor of 
“ Hindustan Times” since April 1944. 
Studied working of the Press in Europe 
and the U.K. in 1931 and visited the 
Middle East, Italy and the U.K. during 
1945 as War Correspondent. President, U. 
P. Press Conference, 1946. Secretary, Press 
Association, New Delhi 1943-47, and Vice- 
President, 1948-49. Vice-Chairman, Press 
Gallery Committee, Indian Legislature, 

1944- 49, Delegate to Empire Press Confer¬ 
ence, Canada, 1950. Elected member, 
Simla Municipal Committee, 1928-32, and 
President, All-India Khatri Conference,. 
1937-39. 

FLLIS, Norman A., Editor, “Indian 
Print and Paper”, Calcutta. B. 1909. 
Superintendent, Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. Educ. University College, Not¬ 
tingham. Editor, Bulletin of the Service 
Council of Christian Publishing Agencies 
of India and Pakistan: member, Christian 
literature Board of India and Pakistan; 
Radio reporter, play and documentary 
producer and film and radio commen¬ 
tator; was business manager of Public 
Relations Directorate, G.H.Q. New Delhi, 

1945- 46. 

FAROOQI, A. S., Editor. “A1 Farooq 
Weekly,” Kamptee, C. P. B. Knmptee 1904; 
Educ. at Nagpur; Started Urdu weekly 
“A1 Farooq”; Elected member. Legislative 
Assembly, C. P. & Berar, in 1946. 

GANDHI, Devadas. B. May 22. 1900. 
Managing Editor, “Hindustan Times,” 
New Delhi. Educ. in South Africa and 
India. Assisted his father, Mahatma 
Gandhi, in his English weekly, “Young 
India.” Went to prison several times 
for political reasons. President, News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference, 1946-47 and 
1947-48. Director representing Press Trust 
of India on Reuter’s Board of Directors, 
1949; member, U.N. Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information. Publication: 
“India Unreconciled.” 





GANDHI, Samaldas, former Editor, 
“Vande Mataram”, Bombay. Was Presi¬ 
dent of the Suspended Newspaper Edi¬ 
tors’ Conference held In Bombay In 1942; 
active Congressman, at present Revenue 
Minister, Saurashtra Government, Rajkot. 

GEORGE, A. V., Managing Editor of 
4 ’Kerala Bhuslianam,” Kottayam, United 
State of Travancore and Cochin. 
Chairman of several rubber and tea 
companies and other industries. Former 
Chairman of the Municipal Council, 
Kottayam. 

GEORGE, K. M., Editor, “Lokavanl” 
Tambaram. B. April 20, 1914, in Travan¬ 
core. Lecturer in Malayalarn in the Madras 
Christian College since 1940. Has written 
and produced several radio-play,3. 

GHORPARDE, Ramachandra Balwant, 
Editor, ’’Daily Sakai,” Poona. B. 1900. 
Served In the Indian Army 1917-19; went 
to America for higher studies and return¬ 
ed In 1928; worked in Poona High School 
as a teacher and later as Headmaster for 
six years. Editor of “Sakai” lor the last 
twelve years; was In jail twice as Congress¬ 
man. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly in 1940 on Congress ticket. Was 
President of the Marathi Journalists’ Con¬ 
ference, 1944. 

GHOSE, Hemendra Prasad, Author and 
Journalist, Calcutta. B. 24th Sept. 1876 
Educ. Presidency College, Calcutta. Was 
a member of the Press Deputation to 
Mesopotamia, 1917, representative of the 
Indian Press of Bengal in the Press Dele¬ 
gation to the Western Front (Europe), 
1918. Publications: “Press and Press Laws 
in India,” “Asru,” ‘‘History of the Indian 
National Congress,” etc. 

GHOSH, S. N., Chtef Editor, “The 
Pioneer,” Allahabad. B. May, 1904. 
Educ. Muir Central College, Allahabad 
University (M.A.). Took to journalism 
as a career in 1929. Started as a feature 
writer, was appointed News Editor on 
“The Pioneer” in 1935, four years later 
became Chief Assistant Editor and was 
appointed Chief Editor in 1946. Worked 
as columnist for the “Hindustan Times” 
and “Hindustan” under the pen-name 
“Scribe.” United Provinces Representative 
of the Kemsley Group of Newspapers and 
of the United Press of America; President, 
U.P. Working Journalists’ Federation, 
1949-50. 

GHOSH, Tushar Kanti, B. October 4, 
1899. Editor of “Amrita Bazar Patrlka,” 
Calcutta and Allahabad. Educ. Bangabasl 
and Vldyasagar Colleges, Calcutta. A son 
of Sisir Kumar Ghose, founder of the 
“Amrita Bazar Patrlka,” he Joined it as 
a sub-editor In 1920, and took charge of 
it lh 1928, Founded ‘Jugantur,” a Bengali 
dally, in 1936 and Allahabad edition of 
the “Patrlka” In 1943. Was President of 
the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Confer¬ 
ence In 1946. Represented India at the 
Empire Press Union Conference In London 
in June, 1946. Has presided ever many 
conferences of Journalists in many parts 
of the country. Was one of the founders 
of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Con¬ 
ference and the United Press of India. 
President. Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society, 1948-49, and Director, Press Trust 
of India. 

GHOSHAL, Jatindra Nath. B. 1884. 
Educ. at Calcutta University. Served 
A.P.I. for 28 years and was on the staff 


of “Empire,” “The Bengalee,” “Forward,” 
“Englishman,” “Indian Dally News” (all 
now defunct). At present connected with 
all prominent local dallies as reporter. 
Was President, Calcutta Press Club. 

GOENKA, Ramnath, Managing Director 
of Express Group of papers, controlling 
“Indian Express,” “Dinamanl,” “Andhra 
Prabha,” Madras, and “National Standard” 
“Sunday Standard,” and “Lokasatta”, 
Bombay. Went on a special mission, with 
Mr. Devadas Gandhi, In 1945, to Canada 
and Europe to secure newsprint for 
Indian newspapers. Member, Constituent 
Assembly of India; Alternate Director for 
Press Trust of India on Reuter’s Board of 
Directors; delegate to Empire Press Con¬ 
ference, Canada, 1950. 

GOKHALE, D. V., B. 1884. Editor, 
“Kesari,” Poona. Educ. Bombay Univer¬ 
sity. Joined “Kesari” In 1915; edited 
“Mahratta” from 1918 to 1930, when he 
went to jail In connection with the Salt 
Satyagraha movement. Rejoined “Kesari” 
as editor in 1932. 

GOPAL, P. R., Editor, "Gundoosi”, 
Madras. B. October 4, 1913. Joined as 
Sub-Editor, “Jayabarthi,” Tamil dally, in 
1935; became Editor, “Silver Screen”, 
Tamil film weekly, 1937; was the first to 
start the film question-answer feature In 
Tamil, under the pen-name ‘Gundoosi’; 
became Cinema Editor, “Hanuman”. 1940; 
Editor. “Pesum Padam”, 1944; started 
“Gundoosi” October 1947. Publications: 
“Nakshathra Malal’’. 

GOPALASWAMI. K., B. January 23, 1902. 
Educ. Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. Join¬ 
ed “Times of India” as reporter in Dec. 
1923; worked successively as sub-editor. 
Special Correspondent, Chief Sub-Editor, 
political commentator, News Editor, 
special representative at New Delhi, and 
Assistant Editor, covered several Congress 
sessions and all important political par¬ 
leys in India. Retired from the “Times 
of India” on November 30, 1948, became 
Editor-in-Chief of “Bharat” and allied 
publications of the Akhil Bharat group 
on December 1, 1948; left “Bharat” and 
Joined “The Times of India” as editor in 
February 1950. 

GUPTA, Lala Deshabandhu, B. June, 
1901. Managing Director of “The Dally 
Tej,” and “The Illustrated Tel Weekly,” 
Delhi, prominent Journals founded by the 
late Swami Shraddhanand. A member of 
the Indian Constituent Assembly. Active 
Congressman since 1920. Has spent about 
six years In prison for his political acti¬ 
vities. Was Secretary, A.-I.N.E.C.; Presi¬ 
dent, Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society, 1949. 

GUPTA, S. K., Managing Director, “Aj”, 
Benares. Is connected with several edu¬ 
cational institutions including Kashi 
Vidyapith, Bharat Mata Mandlr, Har- 
prasad Sikshanldhi, Jnanamandal Ltd. 

HAMILTON, N. J., General Manager of 
Express Newspapers Limited, Bombay 
Came to India In 1927 as Assistant Busi¬ 
ness Manager, “Times cf India’; introdu¬ 
ced cross-word competitions In “Illustrat¬ 
ed Weekly of India”; left “The Times of 
India” In 1935 and founded the Federal 
Standard Ltd., of which he was the 
Managing Director. Became sole proprie¬ 
tor of "The Sunday Standard” and “The 
Morning Standard”; sold Ills interests In 
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these two papers in 1946 to Express News¬ 
papers Limited, remaining with that 
Company as General Manager in Bombay. 

HASAN, Akhtar. Editor, “Payam”. B. 
September. 1917; Educ. at the Osmanla 
University; joined “Payam” as Assistant 
Editor in 1936; lecturer in Literature, 
Warangal College, 1940; joined “Payam” 
as Editor, Feb. 1947; went underground in 
July 1948 when he received threatening 
letters from Razakars: “Payam” was ban¬ 
ned on June 19, 1949; was arrested and 
detained for three months by the Military 
Government, released on Oct. 18, 1949; 

resumed “Payam”; was elected General 
Secretary of the Hyderabad Journalists’ 
Association, Jan. 1950. 

HAYLES, Alfred Arthur, Editor and 
Director, “The Mail,” Madras. B. March 
7, 1887. Educ. London and Paris. Free¬ 
lance Journalism, London, till 1912; Joined 
staff of “The Madras Times,” 1912; Asst. 
Editor, “The Mail,” .1921; became Editor, 
1928; Chairman, Automobile Association 
of South India; Chairman, Madras 
Bathers’ Protection Society, and P.D.G.W., 
Madras. Publications: “10,000 Miles in 
Africa.” 

IUMKAR, Jagdish Chandra, Editor, 
“Jagriti”, Howrah. B. 1907 in Palllaur 
(Punjab). Educ. Punjab University. Was 
member, A.-I.N.E.C. Standing Committee 
for two terms; General Secretary, All- 
India Hindi Journalists’ Association; 
member, Press Advisory Committee; 
member of B.F.J.A. 

HOME, Amal Chandra, Director of 
Publicity, Government of West Bengal, 
former Editor, “Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette”. B. 1891; Educ. Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. Served “Modern Review*’ and “The 
Bangalee,” Calcutta, “The Punjabee,’’ 
Lahore (1918-20); acted as Editor of the 
“Tribune,” during the Punjab disturbances 
of 1919; Joined “The Independent,” 
Allahabad, as Asst. Editor, 1920-21; was 
Asst. Editor, “Indian Daily News,” Cal¬ 
cutta, 1921-24, before Joining “Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette” as Editor in 1924. 
Publications: “Twelve Portraits,” “The 
Man and His Work”, “Some Aspects of 
Modern Journalism in India.” 

IYENGAR, A. S., Former Principal In¬ 
formation Officer, Government of India, 
1946-48. B. November 3, 1894. Chief 

Reporter, “Indian Patriot,” Madras, 1915- 
17; Chief Reporter and News Editor, 
“Leader,” Allahabad, 1917-18; “The Inde¬ 
pendent,” Allahabad, 1919; Editor, Asso¬ 
ciated Press of India and Reuters, at 
Headquarters of Govt, of India, 1920-1937; 
was also special representative of leading 
Indian dailies during this period. Was 
special representative and correspondent 
for foreign agencies and Indian papers, 
1937-45. Visited Europe in 1932. Founded 
and edited “Roy’s Weekly.” New Delhi, 
in 1933. W'as Secretary, Upper India 
Journalists’ Association, 1928-32; Founder- 
Member, Press Association, Delhi and 
Simla; Member, Standing Committee, 
A.-I.N.E.C. till 1945; Member, Central 
Press Advisory Committee, Delhi, since 
1940. Appointed Principal Information 
Officer, February, 1946. 

JAGANNATHAN, K. V., Managing Editor, 
“Ralaimagal”, Tamil monthly, Madras. 
Did research in Tamil as student under 
Dr. U. V. Swamlnatha Iyer. Author of 


four collections of short stories in Tamil 
and several research works; has collected 
more than 4,000 Tamil folk-songs. 

JAG JIT SINGH, Editor and Proprietor 
of “Khalsa Sewak”, Amritsar daily. One 
of the pioneers of Punjabi journalism; 
member, Working Committee, Shiro- 
mani Akali Dal; President, Akali Jatha, 
Amritsar. 

JAIN, Rai Saheb Kesliarlal Ajmera, 
Editor, “The Mahavir Sandesh,” Hindi 
fortnightly, Jaipur. B. 1399. Educ. Maha¬ 
raja’s College, Jaipur. Founded “Raja¬ 
sthan Herald,” English Weekly, in 1942; 
Founder and first President, Jaipur 
Journalists’ Association. 1944-46; President, 
Jaipur Press Owners’ Association, 1947-40; 
Secretary, Jaipur Journalists’ Association, 
1948-49. 

JASUJA, Gurcliaran Singh, General 
Manager, “Khalsa Sewak”, Amritsar. 
Punjabi essayist, press writer and journa¬ 
list. Has published one-act plays and 
books on literary criticism. 

JEHU, Ivor Stewart, B. Oct. 21, 1908, 
Educ. Edinburgh Academy, Edinburgh and 
Cambridge Universities. Sub-Editor, “The 
Glasgow Herald,” 1931-32; loined, “The 
Times of India” as Asst. Editor, Septem¬ 
ber, 1932; War Correspondent on North- 
West Frontier, Mohamand Operations 
(1935), Waziristan (1938); Special Repre¬ 
sentative, “The Times of India,” with 
Government of India, 1938-40; appointed 
Director of Public Relations, Defence 
Department, with rank of Lt.-Colonel, 
June 1940. Promoted Brigadier in charge 
ox Inter-Services Public Relations Direc¬ 
torate, India Command, April 1942. Re¬ 
turned to “The Times of India,” July 
1945; Editor. 1948-50. 

JHA, Shambhunath, President, Bihar 
Journalists’ Association. B. 1914. Educ. at 
Calcutta and Santiniketan; sub-editor^ 
“Advance”, Calcutta, 1935-38; New r s Edi¬ 
tor, “Indian Nation”, Patna, 1939-40, and 
Assistant Editor, 1940-43; Editor, “Patna 
Times”, 1943-44; Assistant Editor, “Search¬ 
light”, Patna, 1944-46; Fellow of the 
Patna University since 1945; Assistant 
Editor. “Indian Nation”, Patna, November 
1946-49; Editor, “The Indian Nation”, 
“Evening News’” since August 1949. 

JOHNSON, G. A., Assistant Editor, 
“Statesman”, Calcutta; was Assistant 
Editor, “The Mail”, Madras, before join¬ 
ing “Statesman”. Regular Broadcaster on 
A.I.R. on international topics. 

JOSEPH, Pothan, Editor, “Deccan He¬ 
rald”, Bangalore. B. 1892. After taking 
his degrees in Arts and Law, was for some 
time Lecturer in the Trinity College, 
Ceylon. Joined “Bombay Chronicle”, 
1918; became its Assistant Editor, 1920; 
served as Assistant Editor, “Capital”, 
Calcutta, for a time; Editor, “Voice of 
India”. Rejoined “Bombay Chronicle” 
1924-26; left “Chronicle” with B. G. Horni- 
man, 1926; Editor, “Indian Dally Tele¬ 
graph”, 1926; joined “Indian National 
Herald” as Joint Editor and Director of 
Board; Member, Bombay Corporation, and 
President, South Indian Association, 
Bombay; Publicity Officer, G.I.P. Rlys., 
1929-30; Editor, “Indian Daily Mail”, 
Bombay 1931; Editor, “Hindustan Tiroes”, 
New De'hl, 1934; was Editor, “Indian Ex¬ 
press”, Madras, 1936; Joined “Star of 
India”, Calcutta, in 1941; Founder 
Editor of “Dawn”, Delhi, in 1942; left 
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“Dawn” to serve as Principal Information 
Officer, Govt, of India; Attended the In¬ 
ternational Magazine Conference held In 
New York, 1947; was columnist for the 
Express Group of papers; left Express 
Group to become Editor, “Deccan He¬ 
rald”, 1948. 

JUNG BAHADUR SINGH, Rana, Editor, 
“The Times of India”, New Delhi. 8tarted 
career in Journalism wltn work on the 
“Comrade”, Delhi, founded by the late 
Maulana Mohammed All, Shortly after, 
Joined “The Tribune”, Lahore, serving that 
paper for 21 years, the last two as Editor. 
Coming to Delhi after Ihe partition, served 
for some time on "The National Call”’ 
and “Nave Bharat”, (Hindi), iv fore Join¬ 
ing the “People” (English weekly) as an 
associate of Feroz Chand. Was appointed 
Editor of Delhi edition of “The Tlrms of 
India” on May 17, 1950. President, Delhi 
Union of Journalists. 

KABADI, Sunder, London representative 
of Express Newspapers of India, Ltd. 
Early Journalistic training on the “Bom¬ 
bay Chronicle.” Accompanied Gandhiji to 
London to cover the Second Round Table 
Conference on behalf of that paper. Has 
represented many Indian newspapers in 
London. Connected with many organi¬ 
sations of Journalists in England. Presi¬ 
dent, Indian Journalists’ Association 
(Great Britain), 1947-49. 

KABADI Waman P., Mg. Editor, 
“Indian Readers’ Digest", Bombay. B. 
1896. Discontinued studies during Home 
Rule Movement and became organising 
Secretary, Bombay Home Rule Lp.ague. 
News Editor, “The Independent,” Allaha¬ 
bad. (1919): News Editor, "Boinbav Chro¬ 
nicle" 1920-21; imprisoned In Non-Co¬ 
operation Movement In Allahabad 1921-22; 
Joint Editor "The Independent” 1922-23. 
8tarted publishing business, 1931. Publi¬ 
cations: "India’s Case for Swaraj”; 

"Indian Who’s Who"; "Immortal Mahat¬ 
ma”; founded "Indian Readers’ Digest" in 
1937. 

KAPUR, Kalidas, Honorary Editor, "Edu¬ 
cation,” Lucknow. B. Aug. 11, 1892. 

Educ. Canning College, Lucknow. 

KARAKA, D. F., Editor. ‘ The Current", 
Bombay. B. April 14, 1911. Educ. at 

Bombay and Oxford. President of the 
Oxford Union, 1934. Barrlster-at-law, 
Grey’s Inn, London. Joined "Bombay 
Chronicle" In 1938 ns Columnist and 
special correspondent, went to Chungking 
in 1943; was war correspondent In Burma 
and the European theatre of war; left 
"Bombay Chronicle” in 1947; became 
editor of "March” in 1948; resigned in 
1949 and founded "The Current”. Publi¬ 
cations Include: "The Pulse of Oxford”. 
"I Go West”, “Chungking Diary”, "With 
the 14th Army”, “I’ve Shed Mv Tears", 
"Freedom Must not Stink”. "Oh! You 
English”, “Out of Dust”, "We Never Die”, 
etc. 

KARANJIA. Russy, K., Editor, "Blitz”, 
Bombay. B. 1912. Educ. St. Xavier’s 
College and Wilson College, Bombay 
Joined "The Times of India” as reporter, 
became special correspondent and sub¬ 
editor; later joined the Standard News¬ 
papers as Editor of the "Sunday Stand¬ 
ard”, and "Morning Standard”. Started 
"Blitz” in 1941. 

KESAVA MENON, K. P„ Editor, "The 
Mathrubhuml”, Calicut. B. Sept. 1. 1886. 
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Educ. at Madras. Called to the Bar in 
London, 1915. Set up practice in Calicut; 
Joined Congress and was Secretary, Mala¬ 
bar District Congress, and Secretary, Home 
Rule League; Began practice in Madras 
High Court In 1919; started Neo-Fabian 
Society. Joined Non-co-operation Move¬ 
ment 1921; returned to Calicut and was 
appointed Secretary, Kerala Provincial 
Congress. Founded “Mathrubhuml”, Mala- 
yalam daily; jailed for leading antl- 
untouchabllity campaign, 1924; Resumed 
practice In 1925 at Madras. Went to 
Malaya in 1927, setting up practice in 
Singapore; took leading part in Indian 
Independence Movement till December 
1942, when he resigned from it; arrested 
by the Japanese Military and sentenced 
to 6 years* R.I.; released after liberation 
of Malaya: returned to India in 1938 and 
took up the editorship of “Mathrubhuml”. 

KETKAR, Gajanan Vishwanath, Editor 
of "Kesari” (Marathi bi-weekly) and 
"Mahratta” (English weekly) Poona. B. 
1896. Educ. in Fergusson College. Poona, 
and Government Law College, Bombay. 
In 1920, gave up studies for a year. After 
getting his LL.B. degree, joined the 
Kesarl-Mahratta Office as a sub-editor in 
1922. In 1923, founded the Gita Dharma 
Mandal of which he lias been the Secre¬ 
tary to date. In 1928 during Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar’s leave, acted as Editor of "Kesari.” 
Was President of the Maharashtra Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee. 1930-31. Jailed 
in 1930 for breaking the salt laws. Left 
"Kesari” in 1931 and for four years prac¬ 
tised as a lawver. In 1935, rejoined 
"Kesari” and "Mahratta" parers and 
became Editor of the latter in 1936. Editor 
of “Kesari” since August. 1947. Was made 
Trustee of the Kesari-Mahrut.ta Institu¬ 
tion in 1937. He is th° errandson of the 
late Lokmanya B. G. Tilak. 

KHWAJA, Abdus Salam. B. 1893. 
Editor, "Sadaqat”. Nationalist Urdu week¬ 
ly of Kanpur, since 1925. Prominent 
Nationalist of U.P. 

K1RLOSKAR, Shankar Vasudcv, Editor. 
"Kirloskar”, “Manohar”, and ‘Street,* 
Marathi magazines, Kirloskarwadl. B. 1891, 
Sholapur. Educ. Deccan College, Poona, 
studied painting in Lahore. Joined Kirlos¬ 
kar Brothers as Sales Manager. 1914; 
siarted "Kirloskar Khabar" (now "Kirlos¬ 
kar Magazine”) in 1916; toured England 
and Europe, 1923; started “Stree” in 1930 
and “Manohar” in 1934; appointed 
Minister, Aundh State, 1944. Now General 
Manager, Kirloskar Brothers Limited, and 
President, Maratha Chamber of Commerce 
and Industries, Poona. 

KRISIINAMURTHI, R.. Editor. "Kalkl,” 
Madras. Entered journalism as a writer 
of short stories In Tamil. Worked for 
many years in "Ananda Vikatan,” Tamil 
weekly of Madras, contributing stories and 
serial novels under the pen-name of 
"Kalkl”; Started his own Journal, “Kalkl,” 
which, beginning as a fortnightly was 
later converted into a weekly; campaign¬ 
ed and collected funds for a national 
memorial for Poet Bharati at his birth¬ 
place. Publications Include collections 
of short stories and novels In Tamil In¬ 
cluding “Parhipan Kanavu,” “Tbyaga 
Bhuml,” "Sivakamiyin Sapatham,” etc. 

LAKHANPAL, D. D., Editor, “Radio 
Times of India,” Bombay. B. January 
24. 1904, In the East Punjab. Educ. at 



Lahore and Manchester. Entered Radio 
business in 1935 and started the Journal 
In 1939. 

LOW, Sir Francis, London Representa¬ 
tive of "The Times of India." B. November 
19 1893. Educ. Robert Gordon’s College, 

Aberdeen. Joined staff, "Aberdeen Free 
Press," 1911. Served in War with Mesopo¬ 
tamian Expeditionary Force. Special 
Service Officer, Intelligence, G.H.Q. 1919. 
Gazetted out with rank of Captain, 1920. 
Chief Reporter, "Aberdeen Free Press," 
1920. Sub-Editor, "The Times of India," 
1922; Asst. Editor, 1927-1932; Editor, 1932- 
1948. 

MAJUMDAR, Satyendra Nath, Editor, 
‘Satyayug’’, Bengali daily, Calcutta. B. 
1894. Was editor, "Ananda Bazar Patrika" 
for 18 years, also edited "Jugantar" and 
was Editor-in-chief in India of the Globe 
fHulton) Agency for three years; was 
President, Indian Journalists’ Association, 
1948. Author of many Bengali books in¬ 
cluding ‘Vivekananda Charit’ and trans¬ 
lated the Autobiography of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

MAJUMDAR, Suresh Chandra, Managing 
Director, "Ananda Bazar Patrika" and 
"Hindustan Standard," Calcutta. Was co¬ 
director of company floated in 1922 to 
take over a Bengali weekly and run it as 
a daily under the name of "Ananda Bazar 
Patrika"; was responsible for many inno¬ 
vations Including introduction of Bengali 
linotype in 1935. Started a Bengali literary 
weekly called “Desh," and on October 2, 
1937, "The Hindustli.m Standard". During 
August 1942 days, the two papers were 
suspended for some time v/hile Mr. 
Mazumdar was kept in detention. Elected 
member of the Constituent Assembly of 
India in 1947. 

MANI, A.D., Managing Editor, "Hlta- 
vada", Nagpur. Educ. Presidency College, 
Madras. After occasional contributions to 
"The Hindu”, and ‘ New India”, edited 
"Buy Indian", Joined "Hitavada" as 
Assistant Editor in 1933; became the 
Managing Editor in 1936. During his 
editorship, the "Hitavada”, then a bi¬ 
weekly, became a dally. A member of the 
Standing Committee of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference since Its 
inception in 1940. Has been an active 
member of the Servants of India Society 
and -the Nagpur Rotary Club. Visited 
England and Europe In 1947 and 1949, 
U.S.A. in 1947, South-East Asia in 1945 
and 1949. 

MAPPILLAY, Mamm<en, Managing Editor. 
"The Malayalam Manorama,” one of the 
oldest Malayalam dallies of Travancore. 
Author of several books in Malayalam. 

MARZBAN. ADIL P., Editor, "Jam-e- 
T omshed.” Gujarathi daily of Bombay. 
B. April 19, 1914. Educ. Elohinstone 

College, Bombay. Joined “Jam-e-Jamshod" 
In 1933. and became its Editor three years 
later. Started and edited “Jam-e-Jamshed 
Weekly" as well as "Gup-Sup". Has 
written, produced and directed ‘several 
plays in English and in Gu.larathi on the 
stage and over the air for All India 
Radio. 

MASANI, Sir Rustom Pestonji, Editor, 
"Kaiser-i-Hind” and "Indian Spectator". 
B. September 23, 1876, Municipal Sec¬ 

retary. Deputy Municipal Commissioner 
and Municipal Commissioner of Bombay 


(1907-1924); Manager, Central Bank of 
India (1926-28) and Director of Reserve 
Bank of India (1926-28) and Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Bombay University 1939-1942. 

MATHEW, Dr. K. V., Editor, All-India 
Medical Directory and Who's who, Tiru- 
valla, Travancore. first published in 1949. 

MATHUR, Ambalal, B. August 10, 
1920. Educ. Bikaner and Ajmer. Editor 
"Miran" (Ajmer), 1938; was elected the 
Secretary of Rajputana Journalists Asso¬ 
ciation; served a term of imprisonment 
for political libel in 1942; at present 
editing "Lokmat" at Bikaner; running a 
news service named ‘Information Bureau 
of Rajasthan’ since November 1949. 

MEHTA, F. R., Managing Editor and 
General Manager, “Sanj Vartanian", 
Bombay. B. 1906. Educ. in St. Xavier’s 
High School and College. Assumed charge 
of "Sanj Vartaman” as Editor in 1940. In 
1941 started "Blitz" in collaboration with 
Mr. R. K. Karanjia, and in 1942 founded 
"Mumbai Vartaman". a Gujerathi 
morning daily. In the same year also 
launched "Asiatic Digest", a monthly. 
In 1947 took over publishing rights of 
"Eve’s Weekly”. 

MEHTA, Ravishanker, V. Editor, "The 
Sanj Vartman," Gujerathi daily, Bombay. 
B. October 13, 1904. Educ. in Gondal, 

Saurastra; grad, from Bahauddin College. 
Junagadh. Joined Hindustan Group of 
newspapers in 1931 as assistant Editor of 
"Praja-Mitra Kesari," Gujerathi weekly. 
Became Editor of “Sunday Advocate," 
English weekly in 1932; and of “Navayug". 
a monthly, "Praja—Mitra Kesari," weekly, 
and "Hindustan-Prajainitra," daily, of 
the same group in the next two years. 
Started a weekly "Pravasl" in 1939, was 
executive Editor of "Janmabhumi," 
Gujerathi daily, 1941-46; Joined "Sanj 
Vartman” In January 1947. 

MIRCHANDANI. P. K., Editor, "Auto¬ 
mobile News”, Bombay. B. August 27, 
1915. Got his grounding in jounalism 
while conducting "Film Joxirnal", 
"Variety" weekly and “Hollywood weekly" 
and on the staff of "Karachi Daily". 

MISIIRA, Dr. Dwarka Prasad, Former 
Editor, “Lokmat," and Home Minister, 
Central Provinces. Aged. 49. Educ. at 
Jubbulpore and Allahabad. Served long 
terms of imprisonment as Congressman. 
Was editor of Hindi daily, "Lokmat" (now 
defunct) and the "Sarathi," Hindi weekly, 
which had to stop publication in 1942. 
Wrote a book in Hindi verse on the life 
and teachings of Lord Krishna. Was 
President of the All-India Hindi Journal¬ 
ists' Conference at Jhansi. Was editor of 
"Shri Sharda," a defunct Hindi literary 
monthly. 

MITRA Hiren. Managing Editor, 
"Indian Exporter & Trader," and founder 
of the Indian Trade Development Society, 
Calcutta. Author of several commercial 
publications. 

MITRA, Nripendra Nath, Editor, "The 
Indian Annual Register." Calcutta, since 
1923. B. 1892. Educ. Calcutta University. 

MODI, Dr. Vithal Das, Editor, ‘ ATOgya" 
a monthly Journal on health and nature- 
cure in Hindi, Gorakhpur, U.P.; was 
Editor of "Jiwan-Sekha", Allahabad and 
"Jiwan Sahitya", New Delhi. 
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MOHARAY, H. R., Managing Editor, 
“Samyukta Karnataka,” Hubli. B. 1895; 
Educ. at Deccan and Elphlnstone College. 
Was appointed Editor of “Karnatak Vai- 
bhave,” Kannada nationalist weekly in 
1920. Sentenced for sedition in 1923; suffer¬ 
ed imprisonment several times as active 
Congressman; took up Managing Editor¬ 
ship of ‘8amyukta Karnataka” in 1934; 
Elected to Standing Committee of A.- 
I.N.E.C. 4941; Member, Bombay Press Ad¬ 
visory Committee; Director, Press Trust 
of India. 

MOORE, W. Arthur. B. 1880. Educ. 
Oxford University. President, Oxford 
Union. Was Special Correspondent of 
“The Times” in Turkey (1908), Persia 
(1909-12), during the Balkan War, in 
Russia, Spain, Portugal and Albania 
(1912-14); was in war service during first 
World War at Dardanelles and Salonica 
(1916-17); was Squadron Leader in the 
Royal Air Force, 1918; member of the 
British Military Mission to the Balkans, 
1918-19; was ' correspondent of “The 
Times” in the Middle East, Afghanistan 
and India, 1919-22; Joined “The States¬ 
man” as Assistant Editor in 1924 
became the paper’s Managing Editor in 
1933 retired iri 1943; was member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, representing 
Bengal Europeans, 1926-33 and was Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Branch of the British 
Empire Press Union, 1933-43; Public Re¬ 
lations Adviser to Supreme Allied 
Command, SEAC, 1944-46; one of the 
founders of the Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society; founded “Thought” 
in April 1949; left “Thought” a few 
months later; is at present columnist for 
“The Hindustan Times”. 

MORAES, Frank, Editor, "National 
Standard”. Bombay. B. November 12. 1907. 
Educ. Bombay and Oxford Universities. 
Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
Assistant Editor. “The Times of India”, 
Bombay. 1938-46. War Correspondent, 
India, Burma, China 1942-45. Editor, “The 
Times of Ceylon”, Colombo, December 
1946—December 1948. Deputy Editor, “The 
Times of India”, Bombay, December 1948 
to June 1950, when he Joined “National 
Standard”. Author of 'The Story of 
India” and with Robert Stimson, “Intro¬ 
duction to India”. 

MUKHERJI, Dr. A. D., Editor, “Chikitsa 
Jagat” since 1928. Was also co-editor and 
Editor, “Indian Medical Journal”, organ 
of All-India Medical Licentiates’ Associa¬ 
tion, from 1927 and 1932. Member of the 
Editorial Board of the “Journal of the 
Indian Medical Association”; President, 
All India Medical Licentiates’ Association, 
1940-42; President, Indian Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, Bengal Provincial Branch, 1948- 
49 and 1949-50; Member of Bengal Council 
of Medical Registration since 1930; Vice- 
President, 24-Parganas District Congress 
Committee. 

MUKHERJEE, Vivekananda, Editor, 
“Jugantar.” Calcutta. B. 1904. Was on the 
staff of the “Ananda Bazar Patrika” from 
1925 to 1937. Joined “Jugantar” In 1938. 
Was Vice-President of the Indian Journa¬ 
lists’ Association, Calcutta, Publications: 
three books of poems, and two volumes 
on the late war. 

MURTHY, R. V. Editor, “Commerce,” 
commercial weekly of Bombay. Graduated 
from Mysore University. 
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NAG, Hemachandra, Editor, “Hindustan 
Standard,” Calcutta. Succeeded Mr. 
Dbirendra Nath Sen as Editor of paper in 
1940. Was detained in jail in 1942. 

NAIR, Kusum (Mrs.), Managing 
Director, National Information and Pub¬ 
lications, Ltd., Bombay, which runs the 
"India” weekly. 

NAMI, Abdul Alim, Editor, Orient Press 
of India, Ltd., Bombay, since 1945. B. 
May 16, 1910, at Sandila. U.P. Educ. 

Aligarh, Nagpur and Bombay Universities. 

NARAYANAN. K. P., B. 1909. 
Managing Editor, “Hindustan Herald,” 
Nagpur. Educ. Presidency College, Madras. 
Editor, “Insurance Review,” Lahore 1933; 
Assistant Editor, “Daily News,” Nagpur, 
1935. Became Its editor when it was trans¬ 
formed into “Nagpur Times,” 1939. Visited 
Malaya as member of the Indian Press 
Delegation in 1941. Founded “Hindustan 
Herald” In 1942. 

NARENDRA, K., Managing Proprietor, 
“The Daily Pratap”. New Delhi. B. April 
1914. Grad, from the Government College, 
Lahore. Arrested twice during the Civil 
Disobedience movement of the thirties. 
After taking his M.A. degree, Joined “The 
Pratap,” Lahore. Arrested in 1942. Lost 
everything In Lahore in August, 1947; 
shifted to New Delhi and started paper 
from scratch. 

NARLA, V. R., Editor. “Andhra Prabha”, 
Madras. B. 1908. Graduated in 1934. 
Took part in Salt Satyagraha in 1930. 
Joined " Swaraj y a” as reporter in 1935. 
Was news editor, “Janavani” in 1936; 
Assistant Editor, “Prajamitra” (Telugu 
weekly), 1937; news editor, “Andhra 
Prabha,” 1938; Editor since 1942. Publica¬ 
tion: “Kotta Gadda,” a collection in 
Telugu of 16 one-act plays. 

NATARAJAN, Jagadish, Editor, “The 
Tribune.” B. May 17, 1902; Educ. at 

Elphlnstone College, Bombay. Worked on 
“Indian Social Reformer” 1921-27; 
■“Pioneer,” Allahabad, 1927-34; Appointed 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, 
Government of India, Jn 1938; Became 
Principal Information Officer in 1941; 
Appointed First Secretary and P.R.O. to 
Indian Agency-General in Washington, 
1945; Appointed Adviser to Indian repre¬ 
sentative on U.N. Human Rights Com¬ 
mission and Commission on the Freedom, 
of Information and the Press, 1947; Joined. 
“Tribune” In 1948. 

PADHYE, Prabhakar, Editor, “Nava- 
shakti”, Marathi daily of Bombay. B. 
January 4, 1909. Educ. Elphlnstone College, 
Bombay. After being associated with 
Marathi weeklies for ten years from 2935, 
became editor of “Navashaktl” in 1946. 
Publications: A book on the evolution of 
political and social thought in Maha¬ 
rashtra, two volumes of short stories, and 
two works of literary criticism. 

PANDHI, S. P., Managing Editor, “The 
Himachal Times”, (English bi-weekly). 
After being associated with several daily 
newspapers as correspondent and editing 
“Mussoorie Times”, founded “Himachal 
Times” as a weekly in March 1949; bi¬ 
weekly since January 26, 1950. General 
Secretary, District Journalists Association, 
since 1946; Convenor, Mussoorie Editors’* • 
Association, 1949-50. 



PARADKAR, B. V., Editor, “AJ,” Hindi 
dailv of Benares. Has been with “Aj” since 
its inception in September, 1920. Chair¬ 
man, Board of Directors of Jnana Mandal 
Limited, Benares. 

PERUMAL, Nilkan, Calcutta. B. 1908. 
Educ in India, Malaya, and the School 
of Journalism, State University of Iowa, 
USA Sub-editor, “Indian National 
Herald”, Bombay, 1926: News Editor, 


Coimbatore, The Sri Rama Machinery 
Corporation Ltd., Vijayawada, and Is on 
the Board of Directors of several indus¬ 
trial concerns. 

RAMAN, Bangalore Venkata, Editor, 
“Astrological Magazine,” Bangalore. B. 
8th August 1912. Author of numerous 
publications on Astrology and Ayurveda. 

RAMANA RAO. V., aged 36. Grad, from 

Andhra. TTnlv#*rRifv St.nrfprf a c t*e»rwr+Ar at. 


lance wnwi, , 

Calcutta 1945-1949; Editor, “Orient Illus¬ 
trated Weekly”. (April) 1949 to 1950. 

PRAKASH, Sumangal, Editor, “Nava 
rashtra”, Patna. B. 1905. Educ. Benares 
and Allahabad; was associate Editor of 
“Rani” Calcutta and “Navashakti”, 
Patna; a close companion of Gandhiji for 
teaching Hindi at Sabarmati Ashram; 
Imprisoned several times for political 
activities. Publication: “Bapu-Ke-Sath”. 

RAGHAVAN NAIR, K. V., B. March 
23, 1892. Editor, “Gomathi,” Malayalam 

daily of Trichur. 

RAGHUNATHA AIYAR, N., President, 
Southern India Journalists’ Federation. 
Assistant Editor, “The Hindu,” Madras. 
B. December 22, 1893. Educ. Town 

High School, Kumbakonam, St. Joseph’s 
College, Trichinopolv, and Presidency 
and Law Colleges, Madras. Entered 
Government service in 1917; left it in 
1921 to Join “Daily Express,’’ Madras, as 
Assistant Editor: after a few months 
became Joint Editor. Joined “The Hindu” 
in 1926 as leader writer. President, 
Southern India Journalists’ Federation, 
1946-49; Presided over U.P. Working 
Journalists’ Federation Conference, 1950. 

RAJAGOPAL MUD ALTAR, K. S., Pro¬ 
prietor and Editor, “Deccan Chronicle”, 
“Telengana Patrika”, Hyderabad (Dn.). 
B. Sep. 9, 1895. Educ. at Madanapalle 

College and Pachaiyappas College, Madras. 
Director, General Papers Limited; 
Managing Committee Member, Hyderabad 
(Dn.) Chamber of Commerce and Indus¬ 
tries. 

RAJAGOPALAN, M., Editor and Pro¬ 
prietor. Lens News Agency, Madras. B. 
Dec. 4, 1912. Has worked since 1931 on 
the staff of many Important dailies in 
India; and as correspondent for a number 
of newspapers and news agencies. Was 
Editor of Globe News Agency in Madras. 

RAMAIYA, P. R., Editor, “Daily News,” 
Bangalore City. B. September. 1894. 
Educ. Central Hindu College, Benares. 
Joined "Swarajya” as sub-editor in 1922; 
Editor of ‘‘Wealth of Mysore” and ‘‘Mysore 
Patriot,” 1926-27. Founded “The Tainadu” 
(Kannada daily) in 1927; Editor of paper 
till 1939. Founded ‘‘Dally News” in 1940. 
President, Mysore State Journalists’ Con¬ 
ference, 1945: Mysore State Journalists’ 
Association, 1940 and 1944: Mysore State 
Harijan Sevak Sangam 1948; Municipal 
Councillor, Bangalore City Municipality, 
1943-45 and 1948; President, Gramodyoga 
Sangha. 

w.AMAKRISFNAN. P. R.. Managing Edi¬ 
tor. “Nava India”. Coimbatore. Born 
1916. B.Sc. of the Madras University and 
M.Sc. of the M.I.T. of America; has spent 
many years In U.K. and U.S. and recently 
toured wldelv in Japan; is Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the Ramakrishna Industrials Ltd., 


started the “Indian Journalists” in 1940; 
Editor and publisher of “The Andhra 
Herald” and “Murali”, political weeklies 
in English and Telugu. 

RAMA RAO, K., Editor, “The Search¬ 
light,” Patna. B. November, 1896; Educ. 
at Bapatla, Kakinada and Madras. Worked 
on 18 newspapers as reporter, sub-editor 
and editor. Most Important are: “Advo¬ 
cate of India,” “Leader,” “Sind Observer,” 
“Indian Daily Mail,” “The Pioneer” and 
“The Hindustan Times.” Edited the “Free 
Press Journal,” Bombay: “Swarajya.” 
Madras: “Dawn,” Bombay, and “National 
Herald,” Lucknow. Worked as - ^Special 
Correspondent of newspapers with 
Gandhi ji in 1946. Served a term of im¬ 
prisonment for political libel. 

RAMARATHNAM, N., Editor and publi¬ 
sher, “Kalaimagal”, (Tamil monthly) 
Madras. B. 1918. Publisher of “Madras 
Law Journal’’, “Federal Law Journal”, 
“Law Digest”, and various manuals and 
text-books. 

RANGANATHAN, T. J., Managing Edi¬ 
tor, “Manjari” (Tamil), Madras. Has 
published collections of essays and short 
stories in Tamil, including “Pozhudu 
Fokku” and “Chandawikavadi”. 

RANGASWAMY, C. S., Managing Editor, 
“Indian Finance,” Calcutta. Graduated 
from Presidency College, Madras; Worked 
for some time as Private Secretary to the 
Maharaja of Dharbhanga; Founded 
“Indian Finance”. 

RATH, Radhanath, Editor. “SamaJ,” 
Cuttack, Oriya nationalist daily. B. 1899. 
Entered journalism in 1918. Member, 
A. -I.N.E.C., and Member, Servants of the 
People Society. Detenu in 1942 struggle; 
took active part in Indian States’ Peoples’ 
movement. Member, Orissa States Assem¬ 
bly. Convener, Provincial Press Advisory 
Board. 

REED, Sir Stanley, London representa¬ 
tive of the “Times of India.” B. Bristol, 
1872; joined staff, “Times of India” 1897; 
Special Correspondent, “Times of India” 
and “Daily Chronicle,” toured famine 
districts of India, 1900; tour of Prince 
and Princess of Wales in India, 1905-06; 
Amir’s visit to India, 1907; Persian Gulf, 
1907; King and Queen lr India, 1911.; 
Editor, the “The Times of India,” 1907- 
1923. Represented Western India at Im¬ 
perial Press Conference, 1909 and 1930; 
M. P for Aylesbury Division since 1938. 

RAO, C. S. J., Bombay Editor. Globe 
News Agency. Educ. Mysore and Bombay 
Universities. Served “The Hindu”, 1934- 
37, as staff correspondent ih Travancore, 
and Bombay Karnatak; went over to 
Bombay in 1938 and joined “Morning 
Standard” in 1P 4 0; Joined “Flndusthan 
Standard” in 1941 as its special corres- 
nondent and Globe News Agency in 
December, 1944. 
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RAO, D. P., Manager, International 
Clipping Service, aged 34. Originally with 
Adarts Ltd. In 1942-43 and later with All 
India Press Cutting Service and J. Walter 
Thompson & Co. Ltd. 

SADAKAND, Swaminath, Managing 
Editor, Free Pre3s Journal Publications. 
Bombay, B. May 30, 1900, in Madras. 

Educ. at Madras. Entered Journalism 
1917. Signatory of Pledges of Civil resis¬ 
tance to Rowlatt laws and habitual 
wearing of Khaddar in 1919; Served on 
Reuter’s staff in India, 1919-20: Assistant 
Editor, “Independent,” Allahabad, 1921-22; 
Publicity Officer to the Congress Khaddar 
organization, 1922-23; promoted the Free 
Press of India in October, 1923, and its 
Chief Executive since; Founder Publisher 
and Managing Editor of the Free Press 
Journal Publications. Prosecuted, convict¬ 
ed, but acquitted on appeal in 1930; de¬ 
tained in 1932; forfeited Rs. 51,000 under 
press laws; Covered the second Indian 
Round Table Conference. London, attend¬ 
ed by Mahatma Oandhl (1931) end the 
third Indian Round Table Conference, 
London (1933); Delegate to the Imperial 
Press Conference, 1946; Indian Newspaper 
Society Delegation of London, May-June 
1948; Member, Standing Committee of 
the All-India Newspapers' Editors’ Con¬ 
ference; Member, Executive Committee, 
I & E.N.S. 

SAHNI, J. N., Editor, Indian News 
Features. Was Editor of the “Hindustan 
Times,” New Delhi, before 1932, when he 
started “The National Call.” Was the 
Convenor and Secretary of the A.-I.N.E.C. 
for many years; sold “National Call” to 
Seth Ramakrlshna Dalmla in 1944 and 
became Editor of Dalmia’s new English 
daily at Delhi, “The Indian News Chroni¬ 
cle,” in 1945; founded “Indian News 
Features” In 1947; Has been member of 
the Standing Committee of the A.-I.N.E.C. 
since its Inception; Was elected President 
of the Indian Press Association in 1944. 

SAMADDAR, M. C., Editor. “Behar 
Herald”. Patna. Was Founder-Editor, 
“Prabhatl”, Bengali monthly, Editor of 
the “Janasiksha Krorepatra” (adult edu¬ 
cation Journal in Bengali, now defunct); 
Mg. Editor of Hindi weekly “Janata”; on 
the editorial board of several other papers 
in and outside Bihar. Ex-President of the 
Arts and Artists, a society for the deve¬ 
lopment of all arts, the Klshore Dal, a 
children’s organisation, Indian Travel 
Association, Patna Association for the 
United Nations, Bihar Journalists Asso¬ 
ciation, Sahltya Sevak Samitl of Calcutta 
etc. Author of: “On History”, “Glory that 
was Bihar”, “Pralosi Bangalir Katha” etc. 

SAMBHUPRASAD, S., Editor. “Andhra 
Patrika”, daily, “Andhra Patrika illus¬ 
trated weekly” and “Bharathi”, Madras. 
B, 1911. Educ. Besant’s Theosophical 
School, Adyar, and Viswabharathi, Santl- 
nlketan. Member, Standing Committee, 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 

SAN THAN AM, Kasturiranga, Former 
Joint Editor, “The Hindustan Times.” and 
now Minuter of State for Transport and 
Railways, Government of India, New 
Delhi. B. 1895: Graduated in 1917 from 
Presidency College, Madras. Enrolled in 
Madras High Court In July. 1920, but 
Joined the non-co-operation movement in 
August; Went to Jail in 1921, 1923, 1930, 
1932 and 1940 in the various Satyagraha 


movements. Did Khadi and constructive 
work from 1923 to 1930 at Tlruppur as 
Secretary, Tamil Nad Khadi Board, and 
Manager, Gandhi Ashram, Thlruchengodu. 
Was Editor, the “Indian Express,” Madras, 
1932-39. Was elected unopposed member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly In 
1937, but resigned in 1942. Joined “The 
Hindustan Times” in 1943 and was elected 
Member, Constituent Assembly, in 1946. 
Appointed Minister of State in 1948. 

SARMA, Sir R. Srinivasa, Managing 
Editor, “The Whip,” Calcutta. B. 1890. 
Educ. Madras. Started life as Sub-editor 
on the “Bengalee,” Calcutta, 1913; Cal¬ 
cutta Correspondent of Associated Press 
oi India, 1916; visited Europe four times 
between 1919 and 1934; Was Editor-in- 
Chief of “Bengalee” and “New Empire,” 
and Managing Director of Liberal News¬ 
papers Ltd.; started “The Whin.” Calcutta 
weekly, 1934; started the East Indian 
Railway Magazine, 1945. Visited U.S.A. 
in 1944. 

SEN, Dr. Dhirendra Nath. B. 1902. 
Ph.D. of Calcutta University. Entered 
journalism In 1926 as Assistant Editor, 
“The Servant”; City Editor, “Forward” 
1927-29; Editor, “Advance”, 1933-37; Edi¬ 
tor, “Hindustan Standard” till 1940; Join¬ 
ed “Amrlta Bazar Patrika” as member of 
editorial board In November 1940; left 
“Patrika” In 1948; Lecturer in Constitu¬ 
tional Law, Calcutta University. Publi¬ 
cations: “Whither India”, “The Problem 
of Minorities,” “Revolution by Consent”. 

SEN, Sachin, Editor, “Indian Nation,” 
Patna. B. December, 1902. Educ. at 
Dacca and Calcutta. Started life as a 
sub-editor, “Forward,” Calcutta, in 1926. 
Enrolled as Advocate; Joined the British 
Indian Association as Assistant Secretary 
in 1929. Publications: English—“The Poli¬ 
tical Thought of Tagore,” “Studies in 
the Land Problem of Bengal,” etc.; in 
Bengali—“Prabasher Katha”, “Rablndra 
Sahltya Parichav,” “Yogbiyog,” “Tapati,” 
and “Aito Jiban” novels, sometime lecturer 
in the Vidyasagar College, Calcutta, and 
leader writer on the “Nationalist,” Cal¬ 
cutta. 

SEN, Sir Usha .Nath, former Director 
and Managing Editor, Associated Press of 
India. B. October 6, 1880. Educ. Ripon 
College, Calcutta. 

SEN GUPTA, Bidhubhushan, Managing 
Editor and Director, United Press of 
India, Ltd., Calcutta. B. October, 1889. 
Grad, from Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 
Entered Journalism as apprentice on 
“Bengalee,” an English daily (now extinpt) 
published by Sir Surendra Nath Eanerjee, 
1917; Chief Sub-Editor of “Indian Daily 
News,” 1919-23; News Editor of “Servant,” 
1923-26; Calcutta Editor of Free Press of 
India (news agency) 1926-33; Founded 
United Press of India in 1933 of which he 
has since been Managing Editor and 
Managing Director: President, Indian 
Journalists’ Association; Member, Stand¬ 
ing Committee, A.-I.N.E.C. Author of 
“Mahatma Gandhi and India’s struggle 
for Swaraj, 1932.” 

“SHANKAR,” Shankar Pillal, K., well- 
known cartoonist; formerly of “The 
Hindustan Times”, New Delhi; Started 
“Indian News Chronicle,” Delhi, 1947; 
Left “Chronicle” to start his own weekly 
“Shankar’s Weekly,” 1948. 
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SHARMA, P. D., Manager, United Press 
of America, New Delhi, since 1945. B. 
1904 ; Educ. Lahore; Was Editor-ln-charge 
of U.P.I. at Government of India Head¬ 
quarters (1935-45); Editor, Free Press of 
India, New Delhi, (1933-35); Assistant 
Editor, "Hindusthan Times" (1927-32). 
Secretary, Press Gallery Committee since 
1940; Member, Central Press Advisory 
Committee. A.-I.N.E.C. since 1941. 

SHASTRI, D. V., Chief Editor, "Nnva- 
rashtra", Patna. B. 1904. Educ. Vidyppith, 
Benares, and Patna. Entered journalism 
in 1926 as sub-editor "Pratap”, Kanpur, 
and later came to Patna as Editor of 
“Rashtravani" and ‘‘Navashaktl". Was 
secretary of the B.P.C.C. when Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad was President; several 
times Jailed in non-co-operation move¬ 
ment. 

SHASTRI, S. N., Editor of "Rainbow" 
English weekly of Hyderabad. Educ. at 
Madras; Joined "Indian Express" at 
Bangalore and then "The Mail"; was 
editor of "Hyderabad Bulletin" for four 
years; started his own weekly in 1945. 

SHETH, Amritlal D., Managing Editor 
of "Janmabhoomi," group of newspapers, 
Bombay. B. Aug. 25, 1891. Practised 

as a lawyer in Kathiawar, 1915—1918. 
State, 1918—1921. Joined the non-co- 
operation movement, 1921. Founded "Sau- 
rashtra," Gujarati weekly, the same year, 
and was its editor till 1931. Represented 
Ahmedabad in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1926—1930; Connected intimately 
with the movements of the State peoples, 
and has toured Europe and Africa. Im¬ 
prisoned for participating in the Sr.tya- 
graha movements of 1930 and 1931. 
Founded "Janmabhoomi," 1934; "Nutan 
Gujarat," 1942; and “LoKashakti" (a 
Marathi evening daily) 3947. President, 
Indian Language Newspapers’ Association; 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Indian 
Newspapers Co-operative Society; and 
member. Standing Committee, All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 

SHIVA RAO. B., B. February 26, 1891. 
Grad, from Presidency College, Madras, 
1911; joined Dr. Besant’s "New India” in 
1917; participated in Trade Union move¬ 
ment, 1919-34; went to International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, as Indian 
workers’ delegate, 1929 and 1930; nomi¬ 
nated to R.T.C. on India at London, 1930 
and 1931; presided over National Trades 
Union Federation session, Calcutta, 1937; 
joined staff of "The Hindu" as New Delhi 
representative, 1935; went to U.S.A. to 
represent "The Hindu" at UNO Confer¬ 
ence, San Francisco, 1945; went as alter¬ 
nate delegate to U.N. Assembly, New 
York, 1947, and, as delegate to U.N. Assem¬ 
bly, Paris, 1948; Member, U.N. Committee 
on Non-Self-Governing territories: Mem¬ 
ber, Constituent Assembly; Member, 
Indian Parliament. 

SHRIVASTAVA, Shri Ramanujla., Ex¬ 
editor of Hindi monthly magazine 
"Prema," Jubbulpore. Aged 53. Prominent 
Hindi poet. 

SINGH, St. Nihal, Author and Journal¬ 
ist, Dehra Dun, U.P. B. June 2, 1884. 
Educ. Punjab University. Since 1902 has 
regularly written for reviews, quarterlies, 
magazines, weeklies and daily newspapers 
all over the world. Has thrice girdled the 
globe and has been commissioned by 
several Governments notably of Canada, 
Belgium. Ceylon and India, to write books 


and booklets. Writes in several langu¬ 
ages. Among his works are: "India’s 
Fighters"; "India's Fighting TYoops"; 
“The Rajas and Their India"; "Japan’s 
Modernization"; "Bhagvat Sinhjee"; "Urge 
Divine"; "Making Bad Children Good"; 
"Dry America", etc. 

SIVARAMAN, A. N., Editor, "Dinamanl", 
Madras. (Tamil daily) B. March 1, 3904; 
Educ. in Hindu College, Tirunelvell; dis¬ 
continued studies during Non-co-operation 
movement of 1920—21; . Joined "Tamil 
Nadu" (Tamil daily) in 1929, jailed twice 
for Satyagraha in 1930 and 1932; was 
Assistant Editor, "Gandhi" (Tamil tri¬ 
weekly) 1932—34; joined "Dinamani" as 
Sub-editor in 1934; was Assistant Editor 
1935—40, Acting Editor 1940-41; was Senior 
Assistant Editor, "Indian Express," 1941— 
43; Editor, "Dinamani," since 1943. Was 
member of Indian Editors’ party to Middle 
East and Italy 1945; special correspondent 
at United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco, 1945; correspondent of Express 
group at New York, 1946—47, and toured 
United States. Publications: three books 
in Tamil on Indian constitutional pro¬ 
blems . 

SRINIVAS, P. R v Editor, "Indian 
Finance," financial weekly of Calcutta. 

SRINIVASAN, C. R., Managing Editor, 
‘‘Swadesamitran’’, Madras. B. Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1889. Grad, from Presidency 

College, Madras, 1909-10; travelled widely 
in India for business contacts 1910-15; 
joined “Swadesamitran" as Manager and 
Assistant Editor in 1915; became Editor in 
1S28, and Managing Director in 1934. Has 
been President of the Madras Board of 
the Reserve Bank of India from its Incep¬ 
tion and of the Central Board from 1937; 
is Chairman of the Board of Kirloskar 
Electric Co., Ltd., General Papers Ltd. 
etc., and Director in several other firms; 
has presided over several Journalists and 
other conferences and is President of the 

A. -I.N.E.C. for the year 1949-50 and mem¬ 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
I. Sz E.N.S. has visited Burma, Ceylon and 
Malaya in pre-war years and Europe in 
1948 and 1949; delegate to Imperial Press 
Conference, Canada, 1950; Director, Press 
Trust of India Ltd., and Indian Trustee 
on Reuter’s Board of Directors. Publica¬ 
tions: "Standards and Values" and "ABC 
Talks", “The Press and the Public" in 
English and "Tarasu" in Tamil. 

SRINIVASAN, Kasturi, B. August, 
1887. Managing Editor, "The Hindu”, 
Educ. Presidency College, Madras. Eldest 
son of the late Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar, proprietor and editor of "The 
Hindu," Joined the paper when Mr. 
Kasturiranga Iyengar was Editor and 
assumed the editorship in February, 1934, 
after the death of Mr. A. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar; President, All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference, 1940 to 1944. Chair¬ 
man of the Indian section of the Empire 
Press Union, 1943—1945: President of the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, 
1947. Chairman, Press Trust cf India, 
Ltd., 1948. 

SRINIVASAN, Kuppnswamii, Secretary, 
All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference. 

B. 30th May 1899. After a few years 
with "Swarajya," Madras, Joined the Free 
Press News Agency and went to U.K. in 
December 1928 to represent the Agency; 
edited “Free Press Journal", Bombay, m 
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1930. Courted imprisonment in 1932* 
started “Manlkkodi” (Tamil weekly) in 
1934; Joined “Bombay Standard” (weekly) 
in 1935, which later became u daily. 
Rejoined “Free Press Journal,” 1939, and 
was its Editor upto 1944. Started “Com¬ 
mercial India” in Bombay and was editing 
“National Standard,” Bombay, for some 
time. Started “Indian Parliament” (1947). 

STEPHENS, Ian Melville, Editor and 
Director, “The Stateman,” Calcutta and 
New Delhi. B. Feb. 1903; Educ. Winches¬ 
ter, King’s College, Cambridge; Super¬ 
visor in History, King’s College, 1925-26; 
Private Secretary to Sir Ernest C*erk, 
K.C.B., 1926-28; and then to Sir Ernest 
Debenham, Bart, 1928—30; Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Public Information 
with the Government of India, 1930-32; 
Publicity Officer to the Indian Franchise 
(Lothian Committee) 1932; Director of 
Public Information 1932-37. Awarded 
C.I.E. and Jubilee Medal in 1935 and 
Coronation Medal, 1937. Joined Staff of 
“Statesman” as Assistant Editor, 1937; 
Also Director, 1939; Editor since Sept. 
1942. 

SUBBA KAU, Khasa, Editor, “Swatantra”, 
English weekly, Madras. B. 1896; Start¬ 
ed as a teacher, resigning the Job during 
non-co-operation days Joined “Swarajya” 
as Sub-Editor and became later Editor; 
Served on Free Press Journal, Bombay, 
"Indian Finance,” Calcutta, before 1935; 
Joined “Indian Express” as joint Editor; 
was for a time Editor, “Free Press,’ 
Madras; started “Swatantra” in 1946; 
Btarted Telugu “Swatantra” in 1948; was 
in every Congress movement and jailed 
thrice; victim of severe lathi charge in 
1932; visited U K. in 1950 on the invitation 
of the British Government. Author of 
two collections of sketches of prominent 
Indians. 

SUR, Atiil K., Editor, “Calcutta Stock 
Exchange Official Year Book” since Its 
Inception In 1936 and City Editor, 
“Hindustan Standard”. B. 1904; Educ. 
Calcutta University. Author of several 
publications on economic subjects. 

TALYARKHAN, Miss Frene, Editor- 
Publisher, “Trend.” Bombay. Aged 35. Educ. 
Bombay and Clifton, England. Started as 
free-lance for “Sunday Standard” and 
other Bombay papers. Travelled exten¬ 
sively In Europe and U.S.A. worked In 
1941 at MGM studios as technical adviser 
on Bromfleld’s “Night in Bombay”; 
Worked for the Film Advisory Board, 
India, and later for J. Walter Thompson 
& Co.; Joined staff of “Blits” and was 
for four years its women’s page editor; 
Left “Blitz” to launch “Trend”. 

T H A K U R , Shreekant Vidyalankar, 
Editor, the “Aryavarta” (Hindi daily), 
Patna. B. August, 1901. Educ. at Mad- 
hubanl (Darbhanga) and Patna. Grad, 
from the Bihar Vidyapith in 1935; Enter¬ 
ed Journalism In 1926 as Sub-Editor in 
Hindi Daily “Swant/mtra,” Calcutta; 
Became Editor of weekly “Vlswamitra” 
(Calcutta) In 1934; worked as Editor, 
“Vlswamitra” (Bombay). “Lokamanya.” 
Calcutta. “AJ”, Benares, “Pradeep”, Patna; 
President, Bihar Provincial Hindi Journa¬ 
lists* Conference, 1935. Vice-President, 
U.P. Press Conference, 1946-47; President, 
Bihar Hind Journalists’ Association, 1948. 

THOMAS, K. P., B. 1900 in Travancore; 
popularly known as "Homa,” columnist of 
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“Hindustan Standard” (Calcutta), contri¬ 
buting the daily feature “Thoughts from 
Lowbrows” and “Sunday Homic”. Was 
Editor, “Orient Illustrated Weekly” 
(Calcutta) for about 8 years. Was asso¬ 
ciated with many Journals and periodicals. 

THORNE, Major Theo. M. C. Editor, 
“Indian Aviation,” “Indian Railway 
Gazette,” “The Planters Journal and 
Agriculturist” and Managing Director, 
Thorne’s Ltd., Bangalore. B. 1891. Was 
on the staff of “The Student,” Edinburgh 
University Magazine. 1910-1912; Assistant 
Editor, “Daily Gazette,” Karachi, 1913- 
1914; 1914-1918 in France as an Officer in 
the R.A.F. (T); Managing Editor, “The 
Indian and Eastern Engineers,” 1923-1927; 
Took an active part in Indian politics in 
the days of C. R. Das and J. M. Sen 
Gupta. 

TYSON, Geoffrey William, Editor, 
‘ Capital,” Calcutta. B. 1898; Educ. London. 
Started journalism with a London News 
Agency. Came out as Asst. Editor of 
“Capital”, Calcutta. Publications: “Danger 
In India” and various contributions. 
Literary pseudonym, “Geoffrey Irwin.” 

VASA.N, S. S., Managing Director, Vasan 
Publications, Madras. Proprietor of well- 
known Tamil weekly, “Ananda Vikatan”. 
Managing Director of the Gemini 
Pictures Circuit, and Proprietor of the 
Gemini Studios. 

VISHWA NATH, B. on Sep. 26, 1917. 

Founder-Editor. “Caravan” (English). 
“Sarlta” and “Mansarovar” (Hindi), 
monthly magazines published from New 
Delhi. Grad. from Delhi University. 
Founded Delhi Press in 1939. 

V1SWANATHA AIYAR, K. P., Editor, 
“The South Indian Journalist”, Madras. 
Educ. Christian Mission College and S.P.G. 
College, Trlchy. Entered Journalism as 
reporter, “Indian Patriot,” worked for 
some time on “Madras Standard” and as 
assistant in the Indian News Bureau’s 
Madras office. Joined “The Hindu” as sub¬ 
editor in 1915; became Assistant Editor in 
1924; visited Malaya as member of the 
Indian Press delegation in 1941; retired 
from “The Hindu”, Aug. 1949; was Presi¬ 
dent of the S.I. Journalists’ Federation, 
1943-44; Presided over the U.P. Journa¬ 
lists’ Conference In 1945. Publication: 
“The Indian Pre3s.” 

WADIA, Mrs. Sophia, B. September 13, 
1901. Editor, “The Indian P.E.N.” and “The 
Aryan Path.” Educ. Paris, New York, and 
London. Represented India at the inter¬ 
national P.E.N. Congress held in 1933 and 
1936. Publications: “Preparation for Citi¬ 
zenship”; “The Brotherhood of Religions.” 

YUNUS DEHLVI, II., Chief Editor, 
“Khilauna”, children’s Urdu monthly, 
Delhi; Associate Editor and Advt. Manager, 
“Shama”, Urdu monthly; Proprietor, 
Shama Book Depot (publishers), and 
Khilauna Book Depot (Publishers) Delhi. 

YUSUF DEHLVI, Hafiz M., Proprietor- 
Editor, “Shama”, Urdu monthly, Delhi. 
Proprietor, “Khilauna” Urdu monthly. 
Born December, 1904. Founded 
“Shama” in 1939; elected Honorary 
Treasurer, Delhi Urdu Newspapers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, since 1946. 

ZUTSHI R. N., Editor, “Leader,” Alla¬ 
habad. Visited Egypt in 1940 and Malaya 
in 1941 as member of Indian Press Dele¬ 
gation. 




T HE Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Bombay, which was registered in 
April 1948 , and started function¬ 
ing from the beginning of 1949 , com¬ 
pleted its first year in 1949 . The 
present membership of the Bureau 
exceeds one hundred, which was the 
target set for 1949 . (For constitution 
and functions of Audit Bureau see 
The Indian Press Year Book 1949 .) 

Fifteen of the well-known National 
Advertisers and eight Advertising 
Agencies are members and the rest 
are Publishers. A feature of the 
Publisher-membership is that not only 
have the widely known dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies 
joined the Bureau 
but also the not so 
widely known pub¬ 
lications. It is the 
membership of the 
latter publications 
which is the cause 
of very great satis¬ 
faction, partly be¬ 
cause the Agencies 
and Advertisers 
wish to know more 
about their circula¬ 
tions and partly because it is these 
members who have set an example for 
others to join. The increasing support 
which the Bureau has received during 
the short period of its existence is a 
testimony to the advanced outlook on 
advertising business of those who are 
in any way connected with it. Now 
it can be said with confidence that the 
Publishers and Advertisers in this 
country are second to none in coming 
forward to support a move to adopt 
the latest business methods. 

AJB.C. CERTIFICATES 
Circulations of forty-three publica¬ 
tions have been certified for the half- 
year ended June 30, 1949. Copies of 


the A.B.C. Certificates issued to the 
members concerned have been sent to 
all the members of the Bureau in the 
form of a Serial of A.B.C. Certificates. 
Thus every member knows the circula¬ 
tions certified by the Bureau. These 
figures have been worked out in strict 
accordance with the Bureau’s standard 
audit instructions mainly based v on the 
A.B.C. formula of the West, which is 
invariable and rigid. The A.B.C. audit 
formula is the one that has been 
accepted by Publishers and Advertisers 
alike as a means of obtaining circula¬ 
tion figures representing an honest 
measure of advertising value from the 
quantitative point of view. The circula¬ 
tion accountancy system suggested to 
the Publishers has been found very 
helpful and the instructions issued to 
the auditors have been found acceptable. 

The circulations certified by the 
Bureau have been accepted by all the 
members. This is really an achieve¬ 
ment, the implications of which are 
now beginning to be felt. The Publishers 
have realised that it is worthwhile get¬ 
ting their circulations certified by the 
Bureau and the Advertisers, and Agen¬ 
cies have started pinning their faith 
on the A.B.C. figures. And yet to 
establish the absolute validity of the 
A.B.C. Certificates issued, the Bureau 
has arranged for re-checks by its 
Consultative Accountants to be carried 
out on representative publications in 
the various publishing centres and the 
results of such re-checks are awaited 
by all the members with keen interest. 

And this is the purpose for which the 
Bureau has been established, to certify 
circulations in a manner that will 
enable it to issue certificates which are 
acceptable everywhere as not only cor¬ 
rect but bearing the genuine hall¬ 
mark of the A.B.C. according to 
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standards accepted by the advertising 
business as a whole. 

Though with the help of the present 
A. B. O. Publisher-membership an 
advertiser can carry on a National 
Campaign, yet it must be recognised 
that the Bureau has still a long way 
to go in the matter of increasing its 
membership so that as wide a service 
as is normally required by any Adver¬ 
tising Agency or Advertiser comes to 
be rendered by the Bureau. And to 
be able to do so the Bureau invites 
publishers to join in large numbers 
and advertisers to extend to it their 
moral and financial support. 

The average circulations certified by 
the Bureau for the half year ended 
June 30, 1949, total 13,87,350. Out of 
this figure, circulations certified of 
publications in English total 7,13,414, 
and of publications in the Indian 
languages 6,73,936. Circulations of 
English dailies total 4 57,033, of English 
weeklies 2,46,358 and of English 
monthlies 10,023. Circulations of 
language dailies total 4,26,779, of 
language weeklies 2 12,285, and of 
language monthlies 34,872. The average 
circulation per A.B.C. publication is 
32,269. 

It is estimated that these circulations 
form about 20% of the total circula¬ 
tions of all the publications which carry 
advertising. Further, the normal 
requirements of an Advertising Agency 
are about 200 to 250 publications and 
therefore, from the point of view of the 
number of publications, the Bureau has 
covered 20% of these requirements. 
With the present membership of the 
Bureau, about 40% of the circulations, 
as well as the number of required 
publications will have been covered by 
the end of the first half of this year. 

These results are highly gratifying, 
specially when it is considered that 
the entire work has been done during 
the short period of about one year of 
the Bureau’s active working. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES. 

Apart from achieving this, there is 
much in the working of the Bureau 
which can be described with a sense of 
satisfaction; the Bureau is on a sound 
financial basis and very soon a stage 
will be reached when the question of 
reducing subscriptions can be favour¬ 


ably considered. The co-operation 
which the Bureau has received from its 
members and others concerned is 
simply overwhelming. The Council 
has been nursing the Bureau in a spirit 
of perfect team-work and the prece¬ 
dents set by it will stand in good stead 
for its healthy growth. The two 
Regional Advisory Committees at 
Madras and Calcutta with Mr. GK 
Narasimhan and Mr. W. J. B. 
Walker as the two conveners, have 
been of great assistance and value. 
The standard forms of the Bureau have 
been revised in the light of the experi¬ 
ence gained, and have been made more 
explicit and comprehensive, without 
altering the basis of the A.B.C. Audit. 
Every problem that has come up for 
consideration has been dealt with on 
its merits in an absolutely impartial 
manner. 

At the first General Meeting held in 
October last, the Council of Manage¬ 
ment was expanded. It now consists 
of fourteen members. Mr. Jagan 
Nath Jaini, Managing Director, Na¬ 
tional Advertising Service Ltd., has 
been unanimously elected Chairman of 
the Bureau, Mr. J. N. Rist (Lintas Ltd.) 
is the Honorary Secretary and Mr. 
P. G. Rose (Burmah-Shell) is the 
Honorary Treasurer. These three 
office-bearers form the Executive Com¬ 
mittee which deals with the day-to-day 
affairs of the Bureau. The other mem¬ 
bers of the council are: Mr. F. J. 
Adnum (H. J. Foster & Co., Ltd), 
Miss S. Batlivala (Tata Oil Mills Co., 
Ltd.), Mr. M. H. Broom (D. J. 
Keymer & Co. Ltd.), Mr. Desha - 
bandhu Gupta (“The Daily Tej”), 
Mr. J. W. Humphries (L. A. Stro- 
nach & Co., Ltd.), Mr. D. Johnstone- 
Bell (“The Onlooker”), Mr. G. Nara¬ 
simhan (“The Hindu”), Mr. M. E. 
Netscher (“The Times of India”) 
Dr. N. B. Parulekar (“The Sakai”), 
Mr. K. M. Shah (“Janmabhoomi”) 
and Mr. W. J. B. Walker (“The 
Statesman”). 

Mr. F. T. Coulton, Chairman for 
1948-49, having retired from India, did 
not offer himself for re-election. It 
is a matter of deep regret that the 
Bureau is thus deprived of his advice. 
He guided the affairs of the Bureau 
in the most impartial and fruitful 
manner, and with the co-operation of 
the Council brought it to its present 
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position. The office of the Bureau is 
now situated in Mubarak Manzil, 
First Floor, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Bureau is contemplating to start 
a publicity campaign to make its acti¬ 
vities known among those connected 
with advertising because now it is felt 
that it has achieved tangible results 
which can be shown and judged. It 


has required hard work and constant 
watchfulness to develop the Bureau and 
what is more, to develop it on sound 
lines. 

Indian advertising business can, now 
look forward to an institution which 
guarantees authentic and impartial 
information on circulations, regularly 
and in an acceptable manner. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
LTD. 

Bombay 

Comparative Statement of 
Circulations certified by the Bureau. 

Class of India. Ceylon. 

Publications Jan.-June ’49 July-Dee. ’49 Jan.-June '49 July-Dee. ’49 


Dailies— 


English 

Language 

4,35,860 

4,03,767 

3,91,621 

4,06,299 

21,175 

23,012 

80,992 

95,285 


8,39,627 

7,97,920 

44,185 

1,76,277 

Weeklies— 

English 

2,14,239 

2,49,264 

32,119 

1,01,728 

Language 

2,12,285 

3,34,637 

— 

1,10,289 


4,20 524 

5,83,901 

32,119 

2,12,017 

Monthlies— 

English 

10,023 

8,631 

— 

— 

Language 

34,872 

80,531 

— 

— 


44,895 

89,162 

— 

— 

Total 

13,11,046 

14,70,983 

76,304 

3,80,294 


Number of publications 

Jan.-June ’49 July-Dee. ’49 Percent increase. 

43 60 39.5% 

Increase in circulation certified 34% 

Average circulations per A.B.C. Publication 30,988. 
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T HE claim that the Advertising 
Agencies Association of India 
had made very rapid progress 
during 1949 because it had be¬ 
come really representative, was made 
by its President, Mr. M. H. Broom, at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
held at Calcutta in December, 1949. 

The larger agencies, Mr. Broom said, 
had been prepared willingly to adopt 
a policy designed to assist the smaller 
agencies. During the past few months, 
the Association presented a model of 
business co-operation that could well 
be an example elsewhere and even out¬ 
side the realm of business. 

Mr. Broom appealed to members for 
co-operation in working for the com¬ 
mon good of the Association and to be 
prepared to relinquish their own 
immediate advantage in favour of the 
total large long-term advantage of the 
Advertising Agency business as a whole. 
The Association had varied problems 
to tackle since it had become repre¬ 
sentative and the President expressed 
the hope that in future the Associa¬ 
tion would aim at modification of 
standard practices with media owners 
and other suppliers and thereby fur¬ 
ther establish the fact of the Associa¬ 
tion’s essential usefulness. He 
stressed, however, that the task of the 
Association remained to gain wider 
acceptance of the fact that the 
Advertising Agency fulfilled an essential 
function and was entitled to a fair 
return for its endeavours, 

Mr. Jaini was unanimously elected 
President for 1950. The following 
members were elected to the 
Executive Committee: Messrs. M. H. 
Broom (DJK), J. Chakravarty (SAA), 
A. K. Gupta (Publicity Forum), D. H. 
McGill (Lintas Ltd.), S. Misra (Alpha 
Advertising), A. M. Patel (Everest 
Advertising), V. Sista (Sista’s Ltd.). 
Mr. Broom was elected Vice-President. 


ADVERTISING CONVENTION 

Various suggestions concerning an 
Advertising Convention to be held at 
Calcutta in 1950 were considered and 
the following Sub-Committee was 
appointed to work out further details 
in connection therewith: Messrs. 
M. H. Broom, S. K. Bose (Convener), 
J. Chakravarty, A. K. Gupta, 
S. Misra, L. Sinha, and C. Thomas. 

The following resolution proposed by 
Mr. McGill and seconded by 
Mr. Chakravarty was unanimously 
passed: “Resolved that the A.A.A. of 
India endorses the aims of the Insti¬ 
tute of Art in Industry and wishes to 
express its full support to their objec¬ 
tives. The Association wishes the 
Institute full success in its new pro¬ 
gramme”. 

Mr. Humphries proposed a vote of 
thanks to the outgoing President for 
sparing so much time for the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Jaini thanked members for 
showing goodwill towards him and 
called for their co-operation in the 
future plans of the Association. He also 
thanked Mr. Walker of “The States¬ 
man” for the help he had rendered in 
allowing the use of their Board Room. 

Advertising Agencies’ Convention 

Representatives of the Advertising 
Agencies Association of India, leading 
advertisers and publishers met in 
February 1950, at Statesman House. 
Calcutta, at an informal advertising 
convention. Mr. Broom, speaking on 
“The Function of Advertising”, 
stressed that “the function of advertis¬ 
ing should be to make known that 
which is worth making known. It is 
a sad fact that till today in many 
fields of endeavour the attitude towards 
advertising is that it is useful to cover 
up a weakness or for creating a 
desire which would perhaps be better 
uncreated. Advertising in its proper 
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function helps to canalise demand and 
desire, manufacture and service: can 
influence the thinking and therefore 
the lives. of whole sections of the 
population.” 

He emphasised that the special task 
of the Advertising Agent was to make 
available the best of technique and 
thus promote progress in the graphic 
arts. If he succeeded in this, he was 
performing a useful service to the 
community as well as to his clients 
and he should be able to expect a 
reasonable return for his efforts. 

Mr. Jaini, speaking on the subject 
of “The Financial Structure and work¬ 
ing of an Advertising Agency”, stated 
that in this country we had not yet 
come to that state when advertising 
was really considered as an aid to 
industrial development, industrialists 
were still feeling hesitant to invest 
their money in this type of business. 
He emphasised that when an advertis¬ 
ing agency was started, it must have 
sufficient working capital. 

Enunciating the principles on which 
the agent’s relationship with clients 
should be based, Mr. Jaini said that 
the relationship was sound only when 
based on real understanding oi and 
sympathy for each other’s problems. 
He stressed that under no circum¬ 
stances should an agent act as a banker 
for his client and the A.A.A. of India, 
by enforcing the practice of not 
accepting the business of a client who 
has not paid the bills of his previous 
advertising agency, were performing a 
valuable service. 

Mr. Jaini urged that greater atten¬ 
tion should be paid to achieving a 
better standard of printing by news¬ 
papers, especially the Indian language 
newspapers. 


The planning of the advertising 
budget was the most important thing 
and great care and thinking were 
necessary on the part of an agent in 
this work. 

Mr. Sista, speaking on “Problems of 
preparing advertising in Indian 
Languages”, said that India being a 
vast country presented a multi-lingual 
problem in advertising with its corol¬ 
lary of type-setting and translations in 
at least 14 major languages. He 
stressed the desirability of writing in 
original in the major Indian languages 
instead of merely translating from an 
English draft. The ideal condition 
would be that each agency should have 
a copy group which should produce 
original compositions direct in the 8 
leading languages, but here again the 
usual commission allowed would not 
bear the cost of such an organisation. 

With the growing importance of 
Hindustani and other Indian languages 
since the independence of this coun¬ 
try, Mr. Sista suggested that a mini¬ 
mum group of three copywriters in 
English, Hindustani, Tamil or Telugu 
was essential for each agency. How¬ 
ever, if that was not possible, the 
A.A.A. of India should establish local 
committees in the four main centres to 
maintain lists of translators from 
whom members would draw their 
Indian language writers. 

After the papers had been read, there 
was a general discussion and a plan 
to hold the first convention in Calcutta 
was agreed to, the convention to 
embrace five separate sessions viz., 
advertisers, advertising agents, pub¬ 
lishers, printers and process engravers 
and one general session. 
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D URING 1948 when material for 
this article was being collected, 
the author received consider¬ 
able help from Mr. Philip Greaves, at 
that time an artist in “The Statesman” 
advertising department. He had previ¬ 
ously been with “The Englishman.” 

His help was very considerable inas¬ 
much as he had been in India since the 
first World War and in addition, un¬ 
like most others approached, was eager 
to help and put as much information 
as he could the compiler’s way. 

It was with very deep regret there¬ 
fore that the writer learned of the 
death of Mr. Philip Greaves in late 1949. 
As a correspondent in “The Statesman” 


phrased it: “He lived a full, kindly 
life. His patience, humour and philo¬ 
sophy made him hosts of friends”. 

Pull indeed his life was and his 
versatility covered much ground. He 
had been on the stage (his mother was 
a music hall artiste) and in Calcutta 
put a great deal of work into amateur 
shows. In addition to practising com¬ 
mercial art, he was a fairly prolific 
writer; “Pigeon Holes”, descriptions of 
his early life out here appeared regu¬ 
larly in the “Onlooker”, Bombay; he 
was working on a book on London life 
at the turn of the century at the time 
of his death; he was well known for 
his humorous sketches signed “P.G.”, 
and was responsible for a series of 















simplified English classics for children. 
The pity of it is that he never thought 
to write anything on the early days of 
advertising out here about which he 
was well informed. 

However, the present writer, rather 
belatedly, would now respectfully like 
to acknowledge with gratitude the help 
the late Philip Greaves gave him at the 
outset when all was groping and in¬ 
formation hard to obtain. 

THE BEGINNINGS 

A brief but potent comment on the 
earlier days of advertising in India was 
supplied in a letter by R. N. Sivasambu, 
proprietor of Modern Publicity Co., 
Madras, an “Anything in Advertising” 
business established by him in 1919. 

“People often asked me when I 
presented my card or sent my 
circular ‘My Place in Your Business’ 
whether I did bill posting. So little 
was known about advertising as an art 
that quite a few advertisers would not 
believe what I wrote in my circular 

about copy and layout .” An 

attitude current even today. 

There are many reasons why adver¬ 
tising practice, as a science, developed 
slowly in this country and why even 
now (imported goods apart) only the 
larger, more advanced concerns treat 
it as an all essential part of their sales 
effort and not simply as an extravag¬ 
ance resorted to spasmodically. Small 
wonder then that it has taken rather 
longer for a satisfactory standard of 
service to be reached. 

In India to a great extent the whole 
approach to business and so to adver¬ 
tising has been influenced by the 
highly integrated managing agency 
system, operating so often on a near 
monopoly, non-competitive basis. 
Broadly speaking demand and the 
ability to supply was such that business 
did not have “to sell to sell”. That is 
still true today in a number of cases 
although on nothing like the same 
scale. Another influence, a character¬ 
istic of certain sections of the Indian 
business community, has been the 
habit of thinking and working in terms 
of quick maximum immediate profits 
rather than in the slow deliberate 
establishment of a permanent business 
structure, a temptation when operating 


in a seller’s market. Such an approach 
carries the corollary: an anna spent 
on advertising is an anna out of the 
immediate returns. The process of 
breakaway from such concepts has 
been slow, is still slow in certain 
quarters, and results in money being 
spent badly on advertising when it is 
spent at all. The effects and addition¬ 
al opportunities of the high profits, 
get—rich—quick periods of two world 
war become obvious in these circum¬ 
stances and cannot be minimised in 
their after effects. The healthy factor, 
the true stimulus to good advertising 
has been throughout supplied by the 
agents selling imported mass produced 
articles manufactured in the U.K., the 
U.S.A., and before the last war in 
Germany and Japan. Yet even ih their 
cases the assistance to the growth of 
indigenous advertising agents '"was at 
first limited by the fact that in their 
early days the manufacturers conduct¬ 
ed their advertising from overseas. 

This did not help to encourage the 
advertising agent on the spot, who was 
only used as a clearing house. It was 
not until the late twenties that agencies 
and individual advertisers in England 
and America came to the conclusion 
that certain of their accounts, the 
advertising of their products, required 
to be serviced for distribution of 
material, space, purchasing, etc. on the 
spot and only later still to be actually 
visualised and produced throughout in 
India. The future will no doubt see 
further changes here for yearly plans 
are elaborated aiming at making India 
as independent as possible of such 
imports—medicines, household goods, 
cars, bicycles, even aeroplanes, will all 
eventually be produced in India. The 
effect on advertising should be stimu¬ 
lating rather than detrimental. It 
should produce a determination to 
improve standards all round particular¬ 
ly of market research. Agents should 
and will no doubt in every way aim to 
assist these new enterprises in firmly 
establishing themselves. In fact as 
Indian industry expands so should the 
advertising agencies increase efficiency 
and achieve prosperity. 

THE PROBLEMS 

The actual problems inherent in 
advertising in this country additional 
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to those normal to advertising in other 
countries are manifold and have, to an 
extent, further retarded the speed of 
development. There are for Instance 
at least fifteen Important languages 
with a developed press and literature; 
there are marked degrees of literacy 
and illiteracy. In planning a nation¬ 
wide campaign not only must one’s 
approach here, as elsewhere, be gov¬ 
erned by and modified to appeal to 
different wage groups and strata of 
society but also it must allow for 
regional idiosyncrasies, strongly held 
religious beliefs which again vary 
regionally, the caste system, variations 
of customs and costumes, etc. 

It often follows, therefore, that not 
only does copy have to be translated, 
but that the illustrations require 
regionalising to produce maximum 
effect and not offend. Again, to harp 
on the difaculties, half-tone reproduc¬ 
tion is impossible in certain papers 
which none-the-less have a distinct 
circulation value, in others it is so bad 
as to be next to impossible. Art work 
has to be conceived accordingly. Thus 
the problems multiply adding to the 
costs of producing a campaign without 
bringing any marked additional return 
to the Agents. As a simple example, 
the work involved in putting a nation¬ 
wide campaign into thirteen languages. 
For each of these languages, 
translations, special blocks, special 
artworks, etc., have to be made yet in 
most cases, being only small-circula¬ 
tion journals, rates are low. In con¬ 
sequence the return to the agent is 
small whereas his effort is great and 
complicated, particularly on checking 
and clerical sides. Small wonder then 
that it has taken rather longer for a 
satisfactory standard of service to be 
reached. The margin between profit 
and loss is so small that expensive, 
highly skilled personnel cannot be 
employed on the scale that is really 
desirable. 


PIONEERS 

However, bearing these difficulties 
and their hampering effects in mind, 
we can go back to a start which were, 
of course, a matter of liaison between 
the advertiser and the journal. In 
“The Mend of India”, Calcutta, of 


the 1830’s, the nearest to any form of 
display was the use of a small line 
block of a ship alongside the shipping 
announcements. 

By 1890, however, as the illustration 
shows, display advertising had come to 
stay. Around 1919, in Madras display 
rates were from 2 annas to 8 annas an 
inch and full pages could be obtained 
for about fifty rupees. 

To quote R. Sivasambu of Modern 
Publicity (an advertising man since 
1919):— 

“Handling of accounts as we know it 
today was practically unknown. The 
large firms who had their principals 
or head offices in England or America 
had their advertising sent out here, 
while the others just passed on the 
typescript to the papers and allowed 
the press to do the rest. When it was 
demonstrated that a layout could en¬ 
hance the appearance and pulling 
value of an advert they saw it immedi¬ 
ately”. 

As a result newspapers who took a 
pride in their make-up ran an advertis¬ 
ing department operating in the 
interests of the paper’s clients (and 
the paper), although rarely stipulating 
that the material prepared should not 
be used elsewhere. This was, however, 
little more than an art and production 
service, expertly carried out but with 
none of the detailed long-term plan¬ 
ning experience that is behind modern 
campaigns. The system still operates 
today and is of great value to the 
small and casual advertiser. 

For a period before the 1914-18 war, 
Reuter’s ran a department, which one 
might call an elementary agency with 
K. G. Cornelius in charge, an able man 
with sound ideas regarding publicity in 
general. During 1916-18 he was assist¬ 
ed by three professional publicity men, 
serving then with the 10th Middlesex 
Regiment, stationed at Lucknow. They 
were Ridgewell, a cartoonist on 
“Punch”, a first class artist in line; 
Jordan, who had had considerable 
training in commercial art, and Philip 
Greaves, a copywriter and artist who 
also combined layout. The latter had 
been with several of the larger Fleet 
Street agencies and publishers. During 
1914-18 war he was sent to Calcutta 
by his regiment, the 10th Middlesex, 



to be of practical assistance to the late 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, in the preparation 
of a War Loan campaign. On being 
demobilised, after a short spell with 
the Bandman Opera Company, he 
joined the staff of “The Englishman”, 
and after some years transferred to 
“The Statesman”. K. G. Cornelius, 
when his Agency was closed, also 
joined “The Statesman” as Advertising 
Manager, a position which he retained 
until his death. The advertising set¬ 
up at “The Statesman” was typical of 
that of many of the leading papers. 
Certainly it did see that a standard 
was maintained. The men of those 
departments were indeed among the 
pioneers of advertising in India. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

In the space of this history it is not 
possible to mention the birth (with 
sometimes the death) and history of 
all the Agencies. There are hundreds 
of concerns of varying sizes and ability 
up and down the country who call 
themselves advertising and Publicity 
Agencies. Some, in their limited way, 
are doing good work and aim at a high 
standard; others, and there are many, 
have little right at all to associate 
themselves with the word ‘advertising’. 
During the inflation period agencies 
grew up all over the country, unqualifi¬ 
ed, poorly capitalised and really only 
living on casual space commission. 
This type still exist today and do the 
Agency business considerable harm. 

Of the very early agencies, mention 
should be made of Indian Advertising 
Agency of Bombay who started up in 
1907 and who are still operating, as are 
B. Dattaram, also of Bombay, founded 
in 1915 by Dattaray Mangesh Balaval- 
ly, and as already mentioned, the 
Modern Publicity Co., of Madras 
(1919). 

The advertising agents really got into 
their stride during the 1920-30 decade. 
In 1920, L. A. Stronach started his 
agency in Bombay principally to 
service overseas accounts. In 1923, the 
organisation as it is known today was 
born, by the formation of the register¬ 
ed company, L. A. Stronach & Co. 
(India) Ltd. In 1925 Central Publicity 
started up in Bombay. 


The following year M. J. Kruming 
of the National Export Advertising Inc. 
New York, met Jagan Nath Jaini, who 
had served his apprenticeship with 
E. A. Smedley of the “Civil & Military 
Gazette”, Lahore. Prom that early 
association National Advertising, Bom¬ 
bay, was formed in 1931 with Mr. 
Kruming’s son P. R. Kruming and 
Jagan Nath Jaini in co-operation. In 
1933 National came under sole control 
of J. N. Jaini. 

A truly significant year for advertis¬ 
ing in India was 1928 when two over¬ 
seas agents opened up—J. Walter 
Thompson Co. (Eastern) Ltd. in Bom¬ 
bay and D. J. Keymer & Co. Ltd. in 
Calcutta. 

In those days it was normal for the 
“J.W.T.” set-up to open up under 
contract to General Motors, whose 
advertising they then handled through¬ 
out the world. This arrangement no 
longer exists. The strength of this 
American, but inherently international 
concern, is known even beyond the 
Press and advertising world. 

D. J. Keymer & Co. Ltd. who opened 
in Calcutta, had had connections with 
India since 1882, acting then from the 
parent company in England through a 
local merchant house with which they 
were connected. As this business in¬ 
creased, they decided on their move to 
Calcutta where they serviced the 
accounts of “D.J.K.”, London, and also 
of other British Agents not prepared 
to open up in India. Today they 
handle some of the largest accounts 
such as the Burmah-Shell, Dunlop, 
Lipton, Shalimar Paint etc. 

It should be mentioned that in the 
interim—in 1926—the Publicity Society 
of India had been founded by the late 
I. S. Taylor of Gillanders Arbuthnot. 
“P.S.O.I.”, in the strict sense of the 
word, are not advertising agents, but 
specialists in the selling of space from 
panels on street standards to front 
page 10" triples. Their business con¬ 
duct has always been exemplary which 
is not always true of such organisa¬ 
tions who indulge in frequent commis¬ 
sion splitting. 

New India Publicity Co. opened up 
in Bombay in 1930, and in 1931 Na¬ 
tional Advertising Service Ltd., Bom¬ 
bay, began their successful career. 
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In 1934, Mr. V. R. Sista, who had 
been operating as a free-lance publi¬ 
city consultant, formed Sista’s Sales & 
Publicity Service in Bombay. This 
was later, in 1939, to become Adarts 
Ltd., an Agency operating from Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, Delhi and Karachi, 
which through its one-time subsidiary 
Adsites Ltd., has done a great deal 
to improve outdoor advertising 
standards. In 1949, Adsites Ltd. 
started operating as a separate com¬ 
pany. 

In 1948 Sista left Adarts to reform 
his own advertising service which has 
expanded considerably since. 

Adarts continue to operate from 
Bombay and Karachi. 

There is no doubt that the years 
1920 to 1935 had witnessed advertising 
history being made. 

In the meantime the large agencies 
started to expand—in 1929 D. J. 
Keymer & Co. Ltd. opened a Bombay 
office, later they opened up in Madras 
and still later, after partition, in 
Karachi. In 1932, J. Walter Thomp¬ 
son Co. (Eastern) Ltd. also came to 
Calcutta, where Stronach’s had esta¬ 
blished an office, since closed down. 

In the years following a number of 
other agencies came mto being in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
new agencies opened up in 1938: Lintas 
Ltd. in Bombay and the Press Syndi¬ 
cate Ltd. in Calcutta. Lintas is a 
branch of Lintas Ltd., London, who 
in turn have branches throughout the 
world. Their relation to Lever Bros, 
is well known, but they do handle out¬ 
side accounts, including those of Boots 
(India) Ltd., and the Vanaspati 
Manufacturers’ Association. Press 
Syndicate, now entirely Indian capita¬ 
lised and owned, handle a large num¬ 
ber of accounts, including Phillips 
Radio. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
ASSOCIATION 

During the war years there was a 
pooling of resources and the leading 
agencies did very excellent work for 
the Central Government in assisting 
in the production of propaganda 
material of every description, for both 
internal and external consumption. It 
was during this time that the Creative 


Publicity Unit came into being. This 
was the forerunner of the present 
Advertising Agencies Association of 
India. So many of the key personnel 
of the leading Agencies had worked 
together for the Government that it 
seemed inevitable, as happened, that 
on their return to their civilian posts, 
they should wish to continue this 
association. During 1945 the Associa¬ 
tion was formed. The A.A.A. of I. 
offers a negotiating machine for deal¬ 
ing with the Press, for producing rules 
of conduct which will enhance the 
prestige of the profession, and also 
acts as a protective association. 

There has been neither more nor less 
strife in India than in any other coun¬ 
try between the Agencies and the Press 
during the past. Since the great 
efforts of Mr. Arthur Moore (ex¬ 
editor of “The Statesman”) put the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society 
on its feet, and the A.A.A. of I. 
established itself the relationship 
between Press and Agency lias been 
sound and progressive. A Joint Stand¬ 
ing Committee exists composed of 
representatives of the Association and 
the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society. 

In 1948 this relationship was further 
consolidated by the formation of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations which 
has already received support from the 
leading newspapers and agencies as 
well as from many national adver¬ 
tisers. The formation of “A.B.C.” is 
of great importance both to the 
genuine newspaper which has never 
issued false circulation figures and, as 
is obvious, to the advertiser. It was 
not started, however, without a great 
deal of struggle and hard work, dating 
back to before World War II. The 
eventual formation was the result of 
co-operative endeavour between repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society, the Advertising 
Agencies Association of India, and 
P. G. Rose representing the National 
Advertisers. 

During 1944, L. A. Stronach decid¬ 
ed it was time for him to retire. He 
sold his interests to Indian share¬ 
holders, but the agency is run by a 
team of English professionals headed 
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by J. W. Humphries as Managing 
Director. 

No events of any great importance 
are recorded between 1944 and 1947; 
progress back to more normal condi¬ 
tions was slow, the paper shortage 
continued to exercise its control over 
the availability of space, but a good 
feature of those years was the gradual 
return from War Service to advertis¬ 
ing circles of many key men whose 
absence had been keenly felt. 

During this period also Indian na¬ 
tionals began to take over key positions 
in the leading agencies, and today 
these agencies have production teams 
composed of Indians and Europeans 
working in successful concord. Promis¬ 
ing Indian personnel receive the 
■opportunity of working in British 
Agencies in the U.K. 

By 1947 the agencies were fully in 
their stride; the volume of advertis¬ 
ing was increasing, as its standard 
was improving. In that year General 
Advertising, an off-shoot of Imperial 
Tobacco Company, sold out to Grant 
Advertising Incorporated, an up-and- 
coming American Agency with 
branches throughout the East. Indians, 
Americans, and British work side by 


side in this agency, which has already 
introduced a stimulating competitive 
atmosphere into the advertising world. 
Grant’s have branches in Bombay and 
Karachi. Detailed accounts of the 
developments of 1947 and 1948 were 
featured as articles in the respective 
editions of the Indian Press Year Book 
for 1948 and 1949. The story of 1949 
is told in the pages that follow. 

That in brief is the story of the 
development of Advertising in India; 
but there are many gaps because 
detailed information is not available. 
In future, the Indian Press Year Book 
intends to see that the year by year 
story is told more fully. For year by 
year, with the expansion of Indian 
industry, advertising should also 
expand, standards improve. The story 
of the development of Advertising in 
India should then be doubly interest¬ 
ing. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: Many of the 
gaps could be filled with the co¬ 
operation of readers. Each year we 
are able to elaborate as someone comes 
forward. This year N.A.S. are 
thanked particularly in this respect 
as also Modern Publicity, Madras. 
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T HE year 1949 proved an extremely 
active and in some ways progres¬ 
sive year for Advertising in 
India. The “progressive” emphasis lies 
less on “profits” than most would wish 
but possibly as a direct out¬ 
come of that very fact, there 
has been a definitely progressive 
trend towards obtaining greater co¬ 
operation and understanding as 
between the three main parties involv¬ 
ed—the Agents, the Press and adver¬ 
tisers. Going has been far from 
easy, misunderstandings still exist, 
hut the fact that the need for this 
greater liaison has been appreciated is 
inherently a good, healthy omen. 
Necessity is becoming the mother of 
good intentions. 

In December 1949, in Calcutta, at 
the conclusion of a meeting of the 
Advertising Agencies Association of 
India, invitations were issued to a 
group of Advertising Managers 
to attend an informal extra 
meeting at which three* papers 
on various aspects of agency work were 
read (reported elsewhere). What is more 
important those present discussed a 
proposal to hold an Advertising Con¬ 
vention in Calcutta during 1950. I. 
Sirkar, Advertising Manager of Dun- 
lops, and Tushar Kanti Ghosh, of 
•“Amrita Bazar Patrika”, Calcutta, 
were elected to represent the interests 
of their respective parties on the 
Planning Committee being set up by 
the A.A.A. of I. to promote and 
organise the “Convention”. 

The objectives are to bring together 
all interested in the various aspects of 
advertising in order to discuss mutual 
problems, hear papers and generally 
make themselves acquainted with their 
confreres. In addition the convention 
would aim at promoting among busi¬ 
nessmen greater interest in advertis¬ 
ing, its potentialities and existing 
capabilities. Although such conven¬ 



tions are held regularly in other coun¬ 
tries this is a new and welcome move 
in India which all must hope will 
make a successful start in 1950. 

The need for systematic planned 
advertising has been but slowly grasped 
by many Indian businesses for a variety 
of reasons. In other business circles, 
because of the activities of the inevit¬ 
able malpractitioners (coupled with an 
inadequate assessment of advertising 
problems by the business houses them¬ 
selves) advertising has at present a 
poor name. Again, the intricate pro¬ 
blems, many peculiar to India, with 
which the advertising agent is faced 
are not grasped by some clients, parti- 
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cularly those not employing a qualified 
Publicity Manager. The result is a 
conviction that full value is not being 
given, that the agent is inefficient and 
only interested in his 15%. In point 
of fact, the narrow profit margin 
(when there is a profit) .at which even 
the most firmly established agents 
work would horrify most of these 
clients were they aware of it. Cer¬ 
tainly the larger agents continually 
strive within the limitations of their 
financial structure to give maximum 
service. 

These then are some of the problems 
the Advertising Convention will face up 
to, some of the illusions it will aim to 
dispel. An exhibition, mainly educa¬ 
tional, open to the general public, is 
a suggested feature of the Convention. 

The A.A.A. of I. itself had a year 
of steady achievement. In the early 
part of the year it became clear that 
some alteration in the Constitution 
was necessary in order to make the 
Association more attractive to every 
type of agency. A very major re¬ 
drafting was effected and the new 
Constitution came into effect just prior 
to the time for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Membership during the year increas¬ 
ed considerably, 9 new agencies being 
accepted as members, which brings the 
total membership up to 20 firms. 

Another important activity has been 
negotiations with the Indian and East¬ 
ern Newspaper Society for the purpose 
of strengthening the working of the 
Joint Standing Committee that exists 
between the two associations. 

ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Earlier in 1949. on the initiative of 
F. J. Adnum, Advertising Manager of 
H. J. Foster & Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
the first steps were taken towards the 
formation of an Advertiser’s Associa¬ 
tion. So far progress has been slow. 
Undoubtedly “associations” can become 
burdensome and most in advertising are 
working at such a pressure that addi¬ 
tional duties are virtually impossible to 
take on. As opposed to that there is 
little doubt that the large advertisers 
should long since have co-ordinated 
their efforts, if only on a loose, infor¬ 
mal basis, to look after their many 
common interests. Now that the idea 
of a yearly Convention appears to have 
caught on—although it would be ridi¬ 
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culous to pipe-dream too much at this 
stage—this need for greater co-opera¬ 
tion between advertisers receives 
emphasis. 

The aims of such an association will 
be known to the experienced advertis¬ 
ing man. Certainly a very great deal 
of cleaning up is required- -in fact any 
crusade to “raise the standards of 
advertising” will need strong heavy 
artillery support and co-ordinated 
staff-work if it is to be victorious. 

On this question of “raising the 
standard”, credit should be given to 
the editor of “Advertising and 
Selling in India.” He closed the 
year with a piece of rhetoric which 
even though slightly embarrassing be¬ 
cause of its very force, “more than 
somewhat” indicated the need to “give 
up our lethargy and self-interest and 
work a little for the progress of our 
profession”. To give a list of the needs 
would be to indicate an extremely un¬ 
healthy condition of the advertising 
body politic. Commission-splitting 
does go on, there is a great deal of 
anti-social and fraudulent advertising, 
and above all there is this handicap of 
“lethargy”. It is to be hoped there¬ 
fore that the Advertising Convention, 
and an Advertiser’s Association what¬ 
ever form it may take, will both 
materialise during 1950. 

It is satisfying to report that the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations continued 
to gain support and its value to be 
more widely appreciated. Members 
include the leading agencies and a 
number of leading advertisers. The 
First General Meeting was held at 
Bombay in October, 1949. Late in the 
year A.B.C. exercised their right to 
check audit the figures of a group of 
periodicals selected on an area basis. 
This is the first check so far and is 
aimed at establishing the authenticity 
of A.B.C. and the sincerity of its 
members; it in no way reflects on the 
correctness of the certificates already 
submitted by the publishers. 

ADVERTISEMENT TAXES 

Advertisement taxes excited interest 
and a note of alarm. By the Bombay 
Finance (Amendment) Act, 1949, the 
Government of Bombay imposed a tax 
of one anna in the rupee (subject to 
certain exempted classes) on all adver¬ 
tisements published in newspapers in 
Bombay Province. This tax is being; 



passed back to the advertisers—which 
in turn means it is returned to the 
press by advertisers removing the less 
strong journals from their schedules in 
order to keep within their appropria¬ 
tions. 

At a special meeting the case against 
the tax was very forcefully presented 
to the Finance Minister of Bombay by 
Advertisers and Members of the Ad¬ 
vertising Agencies Association of India. 
The attitude of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment summarily appeared to be that 
taxes had to be borne by the taxable 
population—so, ipso facto , the press 
and advertisers. The tax in Bombay 
continues therefore at the time of 
writing, but its future depends on 
developments at the Centre as news¬ 
paper advertisement tax is now in 
the Union List of subjects and the 
Bombay tax will lapse automatically 
at the end of March, 1951. 

In view of the above fact the Madras 
Ministry dropped their proposed Ad¬ 
vertisement Tax Bill. 

ADVERTISING TRENDS 

On the subject of languages an 
analysis of the advertisements in a 
group of mixed vernacular magazines 
produced the following interesting per¬ 
centages: 

Advertisements entirely in verna¬ 
cular .. 25% 

Adverts, including a pack or trade 
mark illustration ill English 67% 

As above with English Slogans .. 8% 

The growth of interest in full length 
single column space was very noticea¬ 
ble as was the increased use of cartoon 
type advertisements. Some of these 
were quite well and often quite hu¬ 
morously handled and are only spoilt 
in many cases by being too verbose. 
Surely the cartoon is such an obvious 
answer in reducing translation snags 
(when going into a national campaign) 
that it should be planned to tell its 
story through the iillustrations. 

The use of 14" x 5 col. spaces to 
advertise heavy equipment, which has 
only a limited market, could well ask 
for comment; the use of many such 
spaces in general not special numbers 
was noticeable and is hard to condone. 

Airways advertising had a fillip 
when the night airmail service was 
resumed resulting in general fare re¬ 
ductions. In addition two new inter¬ 
national airlines commenced operating 


through Calcutta. The paint firms 
also seemed to be well to the fore with 
restimulated fervour. 

The opening up of Radio Goa was 
announced. Programmes are at pre¬ 
sent in English only; vernacular will 
be added gradually. At the time of 
writing the scheme was experimental, 
on the 31-metre band, for two or three 
hours daily. Success will no doubt 
depend upon the response of ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The Shell X-100 campaign, brilliantly 
handled, produced a fury of Oil Com¬ 
pany advertising for regularity even 
putting cigarette advertising to shame. 

EXITS AND ENTRANCES 

Movements of accounts and per¬ 
sonnel were considerable. 

Parle’s ‘Gluco-Cola’, the first Cola 
on the Indian market, was prqfnoted 
by Everest Advertising, Bombay, in 
that province only. Everest were also 
responsible for the “Helping Hand to 
Prosperity” scheme for the general 
stimulation of interest in advertising. 

Grant’s Advertising, Inc., lost C. R. 
Wallace and I. F. Buchanan but were 
joined by J. P. English as an Account 
Executive from Samson Clark and Co., 
Ltd., of London. On F. Spence leaving 
for Johannesburg, Peter Deverall took 
over as Divisional Manager, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi. In Bombay 
having at last found satisfactory ac¬ 
commodation in the New Liberty House 
Building, Grant’s increased their staff 
by 300%. D. M. Linton is Manager. 
He was joined by G. M. Biggs as 
Account Executive. 

Grant’s Advertising, Inc., received 
several accounts including Ch. Abrecht 
(sole agent in India and Pakistan for 
Omega and Tissot Watches)—also 
Cyma Schwob Freres et Cie S. A. 
(watches and clocks). They also 
received Nestle’s Products (India) Ltd. 
W. Martin, International Advertising 
Director from Nestle’s Head Office in 
Switzerland, visited India. Another 
visitor to India and Grants was E. 
Conrad Geeslin, General Manager of 
Mars (Philippines) Inc. Among other 
accounts to join Grants were the Zubes 
Cough Mixture account of Atlantic 
(East) Ltd., The Bengal Paper Mill 
Co., account of Balmer Lawrie & Co., 
British Paints (India) Ltd. Jenson and 
Nicholson will be joining in 1950 along 
with E. M. Allock <fc Mohatta. 
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Standard-Vacuum returned to J.W.T. 
(F) Ltd. 

The most important news from 
Keymers is that Messrs. S. H. Benson 
Ltd., London, have purchased the 
majority of the ordinary shares of the 
company. Roger Falk will be leaving 
to take up the post of Director-General 
of the British Export Trade Research 
Organisation: Norman Moore, Chair¬ 
man of Bensons, will become Chair¬ 
man of Keymers. Another ex-Benson 
employee, Angus Robertson, senior 
executive, joins the Board of Keymers 
and becomes Joint General Manager 
with M. H. Broom who. centred in 
London, will be in charge of the whole 
of Keymer’s export business. Keymers 
will, of course, continue as an entirely 
separate firm and will draw on 
Benson’s facilities for staff, etc. 

Keymers in Bombay welcomed back 
S. N. Sarma who had been in their 
London studio for the last 18 months. 
It is reported that Sarma has gained 
enormous benefit from his work at 
London and is probably now one of 
the most accomplished designers in 
India. Mr. Satyajit (Maneck) Ray of 
Keymer’s Calcutta studio is expected 
to go to London for a similar purpose 
in the early part of 1950. 

S. N. Banerjee, Account Executive, 
Calcutta office, visited England early 
in the year. His programme included 
visits to leading printers, blockmakers, 
and publishers. In England he saw 
Peter Johnson who left D. J. K., 
Bombay, to join Graham and Gillies, 
London. 

A great tribute to the Calcutta Studio 
of D.J.K. was the use of their designs 
for the four commemorative stamps 
which were released on January 26th 
this year. Printing was by the Indian 
Security Press, Nasik. 

New accounts during the year were 
The Indian Oxygen & Acetylene Co., 
Ltd., The National Bank of India Ltd., 


Drug Research Laboratories, Kashmir, 
All India Biscuit Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Kolynos Toothpaste, Marshall 
Sons & Co., Roberts McLean <& Co., 
Ltd., ‘Kiwi’ and the Paint Federation. 

In Bombay, Eversharp Pen & Pencil 
account came back to National in the 
beginning of the year. The Crescent 
Insurance Company Limited, Bombay, 
was the first new client to bemadded. 
Following this, the Bombay Soap 
Factory, Pure Products and Madhu 
Canning Ltd., Amritlal Co., Ltd., 
also joined. The important Engineer¬ 
ing firms Greaves Cotton & Co., Ltd., 
and Western Manufacturing Company 
followed later and “Sanforized” ad¬ 
vertising was released during the 
second half of the year. 

Jagan Nath Jaini, Managing Director 
of “National”, who took a very keen 
interest in the establishment of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, was 
elected Chairman at its first Annual 
General Meeting held in October. 1949. 
Mr. Jaini was also elected the Presi¬ 
dent of the Advertising Agencies Asso¬ 
ciation of India. Harish C. Jain, a 
Director, undertook a tour of South 
India during the latter part of the 
year. 

Press Syndicate Ltd., of Calcutta, 
were appointed by “Life”—"Time” 
International to conduct field work in 
connection with their international 
reader survey. They were joined by 
several accounts including Acme 
Thread, the National Sports Club of 
India. Westclock and Guys Motors. 

T. Gupta, formerly of the British 
Ministry of Information Far Eastern 
Bureau, in Singapore, and editor of 
“Trend”, the Bombay magazine, joined 
P. S. Bombay Branch. 

J. W. Humphries, Director of Stro- 
nachs, Bombay, made a successful and 
extended tour of Europe and the 
States. He visited the General Motors 
Plant (a Stronachs account in India), 
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worked with their advertising dept, and 
with their advertising agents. 

Stronachs lost Colgate-Palmolive to 
Grants but acquired three new ac¬ 
counts: Kirloskar Bros., Peek Frean, 
and Kohinoor Mills. 

On Railway Labour Relations, J. 
Walter Thompson (E) Ltd., put in 
some excellent work producing 12 
folders for the E.I.R. and the B.N.R. 
to instruct employees simply and 
graphically about the complicated 
organisations for which they work. 

Dennis Scott left J.W.T., Bombay, 
and after a spell in Toronto took 
charge of the recently re-established 
Paris office. T. Mason joined from 
Toronto as Bombay Office Manager. 

Sista’s Ltd., successfully consolidated 
their position after their reformation 
in late 1948. 

Concerning Advertising Managers, 
Imperial Tobacco engaged S. Stark. 
He is now the second M.I.A.M.A. 
(Incorporated Advertising Managers 
Association) east of Suez. The other, 
G. H. Gates-Reed of Shalimar Paint, 
was on leave in England and France 
for six months. He addressed the 
I.A.M.A. at the Charing Cross Hotel 
on ‘‘Advertising in India”. 

Ian Higgs of I.C.I. went on Home 
leave and to Canada in late 1949. 
Philip Rose took a well merited rest 
in the Nilgiris. 

NEWS FROM PAKISTAN 

In Karachi Grants Inc., are repre¬ 
sented by A. Rahim Khan and 
Mahmood A. Khan. Along with so 
many other organisations they are 
finding accommodation problems very 
acute. They are still supplying most 
of their campaign material from 
Calcutta and Bombay. 
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-When God made 
Englishmen 


He forgot to give them a tongue. The deficiency 
was made good, according to the old story, by 
providing a little from every known language 
and letting the English get along the best way 
they could., Certainly, modern English bears out 
the possibility of this being the true description of 
its origin, with the result that it is a vehicle well 
suited to the needs of modern man--be he scientist, 
philosopher, poet, lawyer, economist, or lover. 

India’s languages also grow richer each day 
although none are as flexible as English : each 
contributing to the other and all assimilating, 
slowly but inexorably, from abroad. 

But neither the average Englishman nor the 
average Bengali uses, in his daily talk, more than a 
tithe of the words that his mother tongue offers him. 
Shakespeare and Tagore alike speak beyond the 
understanding of most of their fellow countrymen., 

Advertising speaks to the common man, it must 
therefore speak to him in the language he 
understands. The constant task of our language 
section is to learn what this language is and to put 
this knowledge into practice. We are doing this 
at present in 14 oflndia's myriad tongues. 
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REVIEW OF CAMPAIGNS 


I F you should feel that “this 
is where you came in”, re¬ 
membering that last year I 
awarded the place of honour, top 
of the class, to Burmah-Shell, as I 
most certainly must do again this year, 
then kindly blame (praiseworthily) 
Burmah-Shell’s Fhilip Rose and D. J. 
Keymers. Without any doubt, and at 
the risk of being dubbed a bore, for all 
this has indeed been said before, the 
X-100 Motor Oil campaign is the 
biggest, best, most forthright and ela¬ 
borately conducted concentrated ad¬ 
vertising effort this country has seen 
since pre-war days; a campaign in 
fact of which any organisation in any 
country could be justly proud. Oh yes, 
we can grumble at it from some angles 
but at least let us feel pleased that 
we have at least seen a campaign in 
India that most certainly was “a 
campaign” and not a dribble of ad¬ 
vertising. 

A Special edition of the “Burmah- 
Shell News” entitled “A Report on the 
Marketing of Shell X-100 Motor Oils” 
is well worth reading, if you can get 
a copy, particularly pages 19-22 which 
are devoted to “the distribution of ad¬ 
vertising materials produced in India” 
with reference to the launching and 
establishment of X-100. Broadsheets, 
direct mail letters (1,14,000), leaflets 
(1,12,000), blotters, banners (silk- 
screened), metallic badges, indoctrina¬ 
tion leaflets etc. are some of the many 
items used in a campaign that must 
have been an advertising manager’s 
“dream of delight” to plan, co-ordinate 
and let loose on the public, as well as 
no mean budgetting headache. 

Criticisms? Yes. Much of the 
humour of the Press campaign—and 
there was a great deal—must have 
been over the heads of at least 70% of 
the readers of most of the journals 



used. And that is no reflection on the 
intelligence of those readers. The 
humour, the humanisation of the “oil 
drop” (tear drop to many) was too 
utterly English whereas no leading 
daily paper has more than 25% Euro¬ 
pean readership. That fact only to an. 





extent detracted from the full value 
of the ads. They were so compellingly 
good in themselves as layouts, as essen¬ 
tial cogs in a main theme of constant 
oil drops that the message could not 
fail to get across. Nevertheless I would 
like to quote (without permission) the 
comments of a valued and able Indian 
friend: 

“The Statesman may enjoy a 
certified readership of 70,000 but my 
point is that only about 10,000 out of 
these are really exposed to what 
agencies would term a good ad. 
To prove my point let me pick up 
a Burmah-Shell ad. (illustrated) 
which appeared in ‘The Statesman’. 
If the function of advertising is to 
say what should be said, then purely 
from a professional point of view it is 
a good ad. But I ask you what per¬ 
centage of ‘The Statesman’s’ reader- 
ship is really exposed to this message? 
To be really successful, the impact 
of any campaign must succeed in 
producing stored-up impressions in 
the sub-conscious mind in reflex to 
which a man expresses his buying 
habits. And any student of psycho¬ 
logy will tell you that the prerequisite 
for a reflex is easy mental registra¬ 
tion. According to my opinion it is 
this factor which should be the mea¬ 
sure of the real exposure value of 
any advertisement.” 

Well, it is nice to have some one 
else make a point for one even if it 
is clouded somewhat with new- 
T’reudian verbiage. Essentially the 
argument is B-S were at times a little? 
too subtle, a trifle too obtuse. One 
felt that the backroom boys concerned 
got a good laugh but in doing so 
rather forgot that not all live or have 
lived in the same joyous world as they 
(particularly the Edwardian lay-outs). 
But bravo for the dash, the daring, the 
fullsome lack of fear of trying to be 
funny. And the sales graphs have 
been good proof of the pudding. 

As for that new year’s morning 
effort—prohibitionist or not—you must 
admit that the oil drop looked as 
though it had lost a great deal of vis¬ 
cosity. To some it must have been “as 
looking in a glass too lightly”. 

: v Another repeat performance on last 
Jyear (remember John Humphrey’s “I 
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believe”?), whilst still in the mood for 
dispensing praise, is the Stronachs’ 
advertising effort illustrated. Here is 
hard, down-to-earth selling presented 
in a layout which is convincingly good. 
Clean, concise, precise—but why the 
apologia? “To argue our own merit 
might be presumptuous”. It rings 
false! Why say that when that is 
precisely and obviously what one is 
doing ? 

AND NOW TO BE NIGGARDLY 

Many, too many advertisements still 
make use of the National Flag, the 
Asoka Pillar, national emblems and 
pictures of national figures. Intentions 
may be honourable but it is lese 
majeste just the same. It is understood 
that the Central Government intend 
to issue an instruction on this. The 
sooner the better! One advert, had 
even replaced the charka in the 
national flag with a production of the 
product—a ball race! ! and with 
Subhas Chandra Bose saluting it! I 
As for this sort of rhetoric, this 
deplorable English: 

“The memorable day of independence 

It is pride for the nation. 

But independence and liberty must 
go hand-in-hand 










While celebrating independence, our 
fair sex needs liberty to make 
purchases. Why not celebrate 
independence in real sense, by 
giving them this liberty-?” 

Where are those suffragettes! ! 
Liberty indeed! 

But it does return us to the eternal, 
the vexed and vexing problem of try¬ 
ing to write copy in English when one 
has not really an adequate command 
of the language. On that much has 
already been written here and else¬ 
where. A certain well-known gentle¬ 
man, an able after-dinner speaker, an 
Indian whose command of English is 
greater than the average Englishman’s, 
suggested that if a new language has 
to be grafted on to a nation—just as 
Hindi will have to be to many of India’s 
millions—why ruin one’s own mother 
language; for pidgin Hindi will evolve; 
graft English and let pidgin English 
come. Heaven forbid; this was, of 
course, during an after-lunch speech 
and is not the answer. The problem, 
however, remains. How much further 
have the agencies gone towards pro¬ 
ducing a solution in their own 
organisations to the translation and 
other problems attendant cn a need 
for campaigns to be multi-lingual—a 
matter referred to here three years 
back? How far indeed. The subject 
was ably presented by Sista at the 
advertising convention in Calcutta; 




yet results have been and are still in¬ 
conclusive. 

There has been a great run on 
cartoon style advertisements and on 
humorous treatment utilising line 
drawings. The simplified cartoon of 
two or three drawings—as opposed to 
the elaborate strip familiarised by 
Horlicks, Kolynos etc—offers tremend¬ 
ous opportunities for this country par¬ 
ticularly as, if the illustrations can be 
made to tell the whole story backed 
only by the minimum of words and 
are not airborne with tightly filled 
balloons, translation problem—and they 
are ad nauseam many—are reduced to 
a minimum and the most casual 
reader-glance will be sold a story. 
To requote my friend, “the Pre-re¬ 
quisite for a reflex is easy mental 
registration”, and that, gentlemen, 
with pictorial story telling, you can 
readily achieve. 

Personally, although I think the 
drawings in themselves truly brilliant, 
in fact because they are so good and 
slightly modified could definitely 
fulfil the above-mentioned qualifi¬ 
cation, I feel the Enos ads. just miss 
the boat. To qualify they are I am 
sure eminently successful as adverts. 
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in English but could have been even 
more successful in English and the 
point much easier to adapt into any 
number of languages had the artist 
been told he was only going to be 
supported by twenty words of copy at 
the most so that it was up to him to 
see that the balloons were deflated but 
the point of Enos-usage made just as 
forcibly none-the-less. 

Shalimar paint have tried. Their 
illustrations lack the “zing” of the 
Enos ones but mark you, only five 
words of copy including the product 
name, are used; and translated easily 
into twelve languages. Incidentally, 
the play on the word “bright” is 
missed in most languages but it was 
found that “making old into new with 
Shalimar paint” was appropriate and 
ties in as well with the illustrations. 
Not very subtle but then how much 
time has one for subtlety when rushing 
through a newspaper? Besides, what 
is subtle to you may be just corny 
to me or even completely missed. 

It is as well, however, that the use 
of the humorous approach grows 
apace. We were becoming more than 
a trifle ponderous, slightly inhuman. 
I am sure the way to a reader’s mind 
first thing in the morning (and re¬ 
member you have a liver possibly to 
circumnavigate) is some form of 
gentle humour. For though the patient 
may be feeling far from light-hearted, 
at least something light-handed is 
less likely to produce snorts of pur¬ 
pled indignation than is the ponderous 
pontifical pomposity of some and the 
arid meaninglessness of many of ad¬ 
vertising’s daily fare is bound in¬ 
evitably to do. It is as easy to be 
factual, pleasantly, nay mirthfully so, 
as it is to be so pedantically, granting 
of course that there are occasions when 
humour is out of place. 

Surely you will feel better for looking 
at the Oriental Balm boxers (see Hindi 
cut) and much more likely to register 
the name than you would that of the 
Oriental Gas Co. Ltd. who rightly but 
& the wrong place and much too 
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studiedly preach, “let each one of us, 
then, make a firmer resolve to work 
hard, purposefully and intelligently” 
in far too many words, set in too small 
and difficult a type. Not even the 
quite presentable drawing will persuade 
the majority to plough through that. 

S.A.S. (Scandinavian Airlines Sys¬ 
tem) who havt* just entered the lists, 
jousting in the fierce airways adver¬ 
tising tournament, have, thank 
heaven, also plumped for humour. 
And nicely done. Judging by the 
casual comments overheard this series 
definitely registered. S.A.S. have pin¬ 
pointed themselves on an overcrowded 
map with a light-hearted approach to 
a cut-throat sales problem —Per Ardua 
Ad Astra. 

Some of the situations delightfully 
depicted in the Gillanders series “He’s 
not worried, he’s insured with 
Gillanders” are inherently ridiculous 
and perhaps subconsciously might 
even repel, yet as a series it is again 
possible to assert that they have been 
noticed and are talked about. I would 
.suggest, however, that one or two of 
the subjects might be reconsidered. 

Others to have introduced or using 
humour with varying degrees of suc¬ 
cess are Morton’s sweets, good; San¬ 
forized—but who tried to translate it?; 




Rex squashes, mediocre drawing; and 
of course Burmah-Shell—“shell oiled 
acquaintance be forgot?” 


I am not too sure about the Philips 

radio slogan “It’s a small world- 

if you can get it”. That could be very 
double-edged indeed particularly when 
divorced from the layout context. If 
you get me? And what about the 
“B.O.A.C. the Speedbird”? If you 
get me. 

Godrej have plugged “Old man 
specific” hard. And rightly so. But 
their layouts are messy. One is not 
as eager to assimilate the considerable 
factual information they contain be¬ 
cause of this. The Tamil ad. repro¬ 
duced is ruined by an excess of colour. 
Had the background colour tint been 
removed from behind the quite humo¬ 
rous illustrations and particularly 
from behind the product illustration 
how much easier it would have been 
on the eye and the brain. 

This being an annual review I feel 
a look at examples of general trends 
rather than a series of reviews -$0 
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isolated ads. is the correct line— 
for there is good and bad in every 
advertisement—after you have eli¬ 
minated some 60% as not worth con¬ 
sidering. I think 1949’s greatest con¬ 
tribution has been noticeable increase 
in humorous advertising as referred to. 
Otherwise advertising has just jogged 
along—a somewhat better than normal 
effort here (Vala paints); a neat pro¬ 
fessional job there! (Tea Market Ex¬ 
pansion Board). 

The great evils are bad or indifferent 
typography, bad perspection in draw¬ 
ings, ill-considered conception from 
the outset. At the hands of the latter 
failing I have suffered more than 
somewhat. It is born of a great 
laziness. If a reference for a bridge 
is wanted “Fortune” will supply the 
answer—not a visit to the nearest 
bridge with sketch-book and pencil, or 
even camera. Magnificent American 
girls, by a few deft touches of the 
brush, are transformed into delightful 
Indian girls. But all the time mis¬ 
takes are creeping in for the reference 


—whether from “Fortune”, “Life”, 
“Sat. Eve. Post” or come-who-may— 
is out of context to start with. 

As for typesetting generally, well, 
need I say anything? One agency does 
seem to have some ideas and generally 
speaking their advertisements look as 
though an attempt has been made to 
relate type to lay-out, type to message. 
The Ferguson tractor advertisement, 
slightly “bitty”, is not a bad effort in 
simple typography, and the Cement 
Marketing Board do watch this fea¬ 
ture. But on the whole it would seem 
type fonts should be on Open General 
Licence on a compulsory “buy” basis. 

However, the grouse must finish 
here. The 1% genius that goes to 
make up a brilliant effort has not 
flashed through this year but on the 
whole, we have seen some good ad¬ 
vertising push its head up towards 
the light from out of the morass of 
much that is, alack, the mixture of the 
general run. 
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The following is a list of Advertising Agencies in India. The sign (IENS), 
indicates that the Agency in question has been recognised by the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society, while (AAAI) indicates that the Agency is a member 
of the Advertising Agencies Association of India. 


ADARTS LIMITED, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Karachi. Associate firms in. London, 
New York, Toronto, Switzerland and 
Sweden. Head office: 12 Rampart Row, 
Fort, Bombay 1. Director: Mr. Vajid 
Mahmood. 

Clients include: Alembic Chemical Works 
Co. Ltd.; Aryan Brush Co. Ltd.; Amrut 
Oil Mills Ltd.; Allen Berry & Co. Ltd. ; 
Burmah Oil Co.; Bombay Gas Co. Ltd.; 
Aktiebolaget Facit. ; Canadian Inter¬ 
national Trade Fair; Tokalen Ltd.; 
Armstrong Smith Ltd.; Desi Soap Works; 
Machine Tools (India) Ltd.; Munjee 
Nathoobhoy & Co. ; Miles-Martin Pen Co. 
Ltd.; Bombay Underwriters’ Association; 
B.S.A. Cycles; Cement Marketing Co. of 
India Ltd. ; Chemical Industrial and 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories; Estrela 
Batteries Ltd.; Free India General Insu¬ 
rance Co. Ltd.; Government of India; 
Genatosan Ltd.; Great Eastern Commer¬ 
cial Corporation; Great Eastern Electro- 
Platers Ltd. ; Ispahanl Ltd. ; Jyoti Ltd. ; 
Kress and Owen Ltd. : I.atham Aber¬ 
crombie & Co. Ltd. ; National Trading 
Co. Ltd.; Okasa Company; Oriental Phar¬ 
maceutical Industries Ltd.: Pal Blade Co. 
Inc.; People’s Publishing House; R. K. 
Dundas Ltd.; Ruby Industries Ltd.; 
Shalebhoy Tyebjee & Sons; Tata Indus¬ 
tries Ltd.; Tide Water Oil Co. Ltd.; Tyre- 
soles Concessionaires Ltd. (IENS) (AAAI). 

ADSINDIA LIMITED, 123, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay. Telegrams: AD¬ 
SINDIA, Telephone: 34687. Managing 
Director, C. L. Savara. 

Clients include: Air Ceylon; Ajanta 
Hindi Typewriters; Aero Agencies Ltd.; 
Anhil’s (India) Ltd.; Armstrong Smith & 
Co. Ltd.; Associated Industrial Promoters 
Ltd.; Bright Brothers Ltd.; Bhavani & 
Sons Ltd.; Bentex Sales Corporation Ltd.; 
Cambatta Industries Ltd.; Continental 
Freight & Transport Bureau Ltd.; Evans 
Fraser & Co. (India) Ltd.; Glacier Pro¬ 
ducts (India); Hindustan Wire Netting 
Co. Ltd.; India Travel Service Ltd.; India 
United Mills Ltd.; Impex (India) 
Ltd.; Indo-Czechoslovakian Trading Co. 
Ltd.; Jamair Co. Ltd.; Laxmi VIJay 
Brass & Iron Works Ltd.; Malleable 
Iron & Steel Casting Co Ltd.; National 
Savings Bank Ltd.; New Era Textile Mills 
Ltd.; Onoto Fountain Pens.; Plastic & 
Industrial Corporation Ltd.; Premier 
Chemical & Chromate Works Ltd.; Para¬ 
gon Engineering Co. Ltd.; Premier Art & 
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Compositions Flooring Co ; Rolex Hosiery 
Co.; Radio Electronics Corporation; Skoda 
(India) Ltd.; Swastik Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Ltd.; Sadarangeni Oil Products Ltd.; 
Spectrum (India) Ltd.; Triangular Motors 
Ltd.; Vasudeva Radio & Appliances Ltd.; 
West End Hotel; Woodstock Typewriter 
Co.; Zenith Eng. Corporation. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY, The Pecrbhai 
Building No. 2, 89, Princess Street. 

Bombay. Telephone: 21262. Telegrams: 
CHECKNUT. Partners: M. R. Zaveri and 
K. R. Zaveri. (IENS). 

ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF 
INDIA, LTD., Norton Buildings, 1 & 2, 
Old Court House Corner, P.O. Box No. 524 
Calcutta. Telephone: Bank 4861. Tele¬ 
grams: ADCORIND. Manager: E. Hlllel: 
Accounts Executive: S. K. Nag; Chief 
Assistant: V. A. Lakslunlnarayan; Studio 
Manager: S. K. Bhattacharji. (IENS). 

ADVERTISING & SALES PROMOTION 
CO., Lakshmi Building, Sir Phirozshah 
Mehta Road, Bombay. Telephone: 33735. 
Telegrams: SALESAID. Proprietors: 

Indian Press Exchange Ltd., Calcutta. 
Head office: Calcutta. Calcutta office ad¬ 
dress: 1-A, Vansittart Row. Calcutta. 

Telegrams: SALEPROM. Lucknow office 76, 
Halwasia Market, HazratgunJ, Lucknow. 

Clients include: Hind Cycles Ltd.; 
United Commercial Bank Ltd.; Indian 
Tool Manufacturers Ltd.: Evans Medical 
Supplies Ltd.; Indian Plastics Ltd.; Berar 
Oil Industries; Oudh Sugar Mills Ltd.; 


“ PUBLIMONDIAL” 

A monthly illustrated review of 
Advertising Art and Technique for 
advertising executives, commercial 
artists, display managers, printers, 
published in Paris, bilingual (French 
and English),circulatedin 32countries. 

Subscription: 

6 months ... Rs. 43-0-0 
I year ... „ 73-0-0 

Write to E. FOSTER 
P. O. Box 994, BOMBAY I. 
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Registered Office: 

Old Srikanteswaram Road, “TRIVANDRUM. 
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New Swadeshi Sugar Mtlte Ltd.; New 
Swadeshi Mills of Ahmedabad Ltd.; 
General Radio & Appliances ltd.; Jasmine 
Industries Ltd.; Home Appliances Ltd.; 
Good House-Keeping Co., Ltd.; Ahmed 
A Ffczelbhoy Ltd.; Praga Tools Corpn., 
Ltd.; Mohanwl Corporation Ltd.; Malwa 
Vanaspati & Chemical Co., Ltd.; Bombay 
Co* Ltd.; Philips Coffee & Tea.; East 
Asiatic Co. (I) Ltd.; (Machinery Dept.). 

ADVERTISING SYNDICATE, LTD., 15, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Caleutta-13. Tele¬ 
grams; ADSYNDIKE Managing Director; 
Mr. B. K. Ghose. Art Director: Mr. D. 
Sengupta, Estd. In ?945. 

Clients Include: A. K. farkar (Indus¬ 
tries) Ltd.; All-India Astrological & 
Astronomical Society (Astrology); Bathgate 
& Co. (Chemicals Pharmaceuticals); 
Bengal Steam Laundry Ltd. (Dyers & 
Cleaners); Bengal Waterproof Works 
(Waterproof Goods & Rubber Hospital 
Requirements); Brittania Building & Iron 
Co., Ltd. (Builders & Engineers); Calcutta 
Pan Works (Fans & Electricals); Central 
Hindustan Orange & Cold Storage Ltd. 
(Canned fruit & fruit drinks); Chotalall 
Amulakh & Mohanlal (Jewellers); Hindus¬ 
tan Vegetable Products Ltd. (Vanaspati); 
Hoyle, Robson & Barnett (Paints); India 
Alkalies Ltd. (Heavy {z Fine Chemicals); 
Industrial Chemical Corporation (Heavy & 
Fine Chemicals); India Electric Works 
(Electricals); Indian Iron & Steel Co. 
(Fabricated Iron & Steel), (Part); Indian 
Government Railways (Part); Karam— 
chand Thapar & Bros. Ltd. (Managing 
Agents of mills & factories); Maya Engi¬ 
neering Works (Pump Machine Tools); 
Oriental Research & Chemical Laboratory 
Ltd. (Medicinal Products); Orissa Cotton 
Mills (Textiles); Pradeep Lamp Works 
(Electric Lamps); R. Sen & Co. (Trans¬ 
port); Saktl Oushadalaya Ltd. (Ayurvedic 
Medicines); Southend Engineering Co. 
(Radios & Electricals); Standard Phar¬ 
maceuticals Works Ltd. (Medicines), 
(Part); Thakurlal, Hiralal & Co., (Jewel¬ 
lers); Tripura State Bank, Ltd. (Bankers) 
(IENS). 

ALPHA ADVERTISING SERVICE, “Alpha 
House,” 20 Pars! Hagan, Calcutta. Phone: 
B. B. 829, Estd. 3937. Proprietor: Mr. S. 
Misra; Studio-in-charge: B. Das; Media- 
in-charge: Mr. S. Pakrashi. 

Clients include: The Government of 
India, (Employment Exchange); Bird & 
Co. (Insurance Dept.); India Steamship 
Co.; Hoyle Robson Barnett & Co., Ltd.; 
National Insulated Cable Co. Ltd.; Nation¬ 
al Nutriments Ltd. (Sana-Vita); National 
Pipes & Tubes Co.; Lister Antiseptics & 
Dressing Co. (1928) Ltd.; Frank Ross & 
Co. Ltd,; Karamchand Thapar & Bros.; 
India Machinery Co. Ltd.; Hindusthan 
Wire Sz Metal Products Ltd.; International 
Tobacco Co, (India) Ltd.; Jay Engineer¬ 
ing Works Ltd.; J-^ewanlal (1929) Ltd.; 
Star Paper Mill Ltd.; Great Eastern 
Hotel Ltd.; Indian Conduit Pipes Ltd.; 
Khandelwal Refrigeration Corporation 
Ltd.; L. H. Seller; Harrison Trading Co. 
Ltd.; James Lord & Sons, Ltd.; National 
Bolts & Rivets Ltd.; J. Sur & Co.; D. N. 
Slngha & Co-; Chandbali Steamer Service 
Co. Ltd.; Bengal Gardeners Ltd.; Bharat 
Rubber Works Ltd.; Bharat Battery Mfg. 
Co. Ltd.; Robson & Co. Ltd.; Mayer 
Conduit Works; Bengal Cardboard Indus¬ 
tries Ltd.; Pinks (India) Ltd.; Saru 


Smelling & Refining Corporation Ltd. 
(IENS). 

ASSOCIATED ADS. & SERVICE, t, 
Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 1. Estd. 
in 1942. Branches at Krishna Buildings, 
Avenue Road, Bangalore City, and at 
“Ads. House”, Klngsway, Secunderabad 
(Dn.). Proprietor: L. K. Lakahmlraghavan; 
Manager and Executive; V. R. Aruna- 
chalam; Production Manager: V. C. 
Swamy, B.Sc. 

Clients include: V. Peruinal Chetty & 
Sons, Madras; The Deccan Airways Ltd., 
Hyderabad; The Deena Bank Ltd., Madras; 
The Union Life and General Assurance 
Co. Ltd., Madras; Messrs. Gan)am Nagappa 
and Son, Bangalore; Messrs. Rudra In¬ 
dustries Ltd., Bangalore; The Hyderabad 
Motors Ltd., Secunderabad; Hyderabad 
Pictures Ltd., Hyderabad; Messrs. C. H. 
Kizar Mohamed and Co., Madras; The 
Madras Co-operative Motor Transport 
Society (For ex-service men) Ltd., Madras; 
Parry & Co. Ltd., Engineering Department; 
Indian Marketing and Distributing Co. 
Ltd., Madras; Amerhlnd Manufacturers 
Ltd., Madras; and Dr. J. J. Dechane, 
Hyderabad (Dn.) (IENS) 

BHARAT & CO., Basavangudi, Banga¬ 
lore-4. 

Clients include: Good Luck Tea Co., 
Bangalore; Suleman Nasir, Umbrella 
Merchants, Bombay; Vauhini Competi¬ 
tions, Bangalore; Rattan Mlsrl Depot, 
Bangalore; Commonwealth Assurance Co. 
Ltd. (Bangalore, Branch Office); Jol 
Radio Lab., Bangalore; Rohinl Bag Works, 
Bangalore; Khadl Mandir, Bangalore; 
Lallta Sahitya, Publishers, Bangalore; 
Murugesan & Bros., Perfumers, Bangalore. 

BHARATI PUBLICITY SERVICE, 106-B., 
Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta. Chief 
Executive: S. N. Dey. 

Clients Include: Sadhana Auehadhalaya; 
Dhakeswari Cotton Mills; D. N. Chou- 
dhury Cotton Mills; Sodepore Cctton 
Mills; Aryasthan Insurance Co. Ltd.; 
Manindra Mills; Bahadoor Sugar Indus¬ 
tries, Ltd.; Bangasri Cotton Mills: B. C. 
Nawn & Bros., Ltd.; Bengal Textile Mills; 
Devendra Mills Ltd.; and Megaphone Co. 
(IENS). 

BOMBAY ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
LTD., 1st Floor, Regal Cinema Building, 
Apollo Bunder, Fort, Bombay. Estd. in 
1943. (IENS). 

BONNAIRE & CO. LTD., Publicity 
Specialists: 1-B, Aslmtosh Mulherjee 


CENTURY 

PUBLICITY 

334, Thambu Chetty Street, 
G.T., MADRAS, 1. 

’ Phone 3561 


Advertising 
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Road, Calcutta-20. Telephone: P. K. 3142. 
BBtd. In 1028. Director: R. N. Mittra. 
(IENS). 

BROADSIDE PUBLICITY SERVICE, 
Noble Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Estd. 1915. 

Clients include: Bentex Sales Corpo¬ 
ration (watch straps); Eright Bros. Ltd. 
(manufacturers of plastic articles); 
National Plastics (Manufacturers of plastic 
articles); Cine Agency (India) Ltd. (Cine 
Projectors); Martin Arnold & Co. 
(merchants); and Wilson Watch Company 
(watch dealers). 

CENTRAL PUBLICITY SERVICE, 161/1, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta. Telephone: 
B.B. 2076. Telegrams: CENTPUBLIS. 
Branch at Patna, Estd. 1925. Chief Execu¬ 
tive: Jwala Prasad Shrlvastava, B.Sc. 

CENTURY PUBLICITY, 334, Tharobu 
Chetty Street, Madras-1, Telegrams: 
CITADEL. Telephone: 3561. 

Clients include: Madras Rubber Factory; 
The Travancore Bank Ltd; The South 
Indian Bank Ltd.; lhe Travancore For¬ 
ward Bank Ltd.; The New Guurdlan of 
India Life Insurance Co. Ltd.; The 
Travancore Cements Ltd., The Travancore 
Rayons Ltd.; The West Const fisheries 
Ltd.; The Gramophone Co. Ltd.; Best & 
Co. Ltd.; Bhagya Deepam, Madras; Taj 
Textiles, Calicut; The Java Krishna Trad¬ 
ing Co.; All-India Medical Directory & 
Who’s Who; and The Reliance Motor Co. 
Ltd. 

CRITERION PUBLICITY LTD., 19, 
Woods Road, Madras-2. Directors: N. 
Ranganadhan, Madras; V. Padmaijaban. 
Madras; B. V. R. Alengar, Bangalore: 
B. R. L. Naraslmhan, Hyderabad; Manager: 
K. G. Lakshmlnarayauan. 

Clients Include: Tire Ahied Industrial 
Distributors Ltd.; The Mettur Chemicals 
& Industrial Corporation Ltd • The Ferti¬ 
lisers & Chemicals (Travancore) Ltd.: 
The Prtthvl Insurance Co. Ltd.; Link 
Industries Ltd.: The Rayalaseema Mills 
Ltd.; The India Cements Ltd.; The Madras 
Handloom Weavers Provincial Cc-opera¬ 
tive Society Ltd.; The Bangalore Dress 
Manufacturing Co. I-td. (IENS). 

DIANA PUBLICITY, LTD., 17. Mangoe 
Lane, Calcutta. Telephone: Cal. 4655. 
Telegrams: BISWAKARMA, Cal.; Managing 
Director: Mr. T. N. Chakravarthy; Art 
Director & Manager: Mr. A. C. Bhatta- 
charjee, B.A.; Estd. in 1946. 


GOLCHHA 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Surana Chambers, 
NAGPUR 1. 


BEAUMAN BUILDING, 

12, Calicut Street, 
BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY 1 
Specialising in: —Press, Hoarding, Railway, 
Cinema Slide, Direct Mail, etc. 


Clients Include: Bharat Dairy & Farm. 
Ltd.; Chaya-O-Kaya Ltd.; Inter-Provincial 
Banking Corpn., Ltd.; T. N. Chakravarty 
& Sons, Ltd.; Bharat Mercantile Bank, 
Ltd.; Palladium Assurance Co., Ltd.; 
Metropolitan Insurance Co, Ltd.; Citizen 
of India Mutual Insurance; Carr & Co., 
Ltd. (Tea); Arya Jyotir Bijnan Mandlr; 
East <fc West Traders. 

EASTERNS, 16/2, Mount Road, 
Madras, 2. (IENS). 

EASTERN PSYCHOGRAPH LTD., 11/13, 
Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 1. Managing 
Director: P. G. Sitaram. Estd. in 1045. 

Clients Include: Smalamin (Radio Sets 
and Engineering Machinery); Lyra (India) 
Co. (Radio and Motor cycles); Marie 
Antoinette De Paris; Other Indian and 
Foreign clients. 

EFFICIENT PUBLICITIES LTD., 1/17, 
Mount Road, Madras 2. Telegrams: 
LAYOUTS, Regd. Office: Trivandrum; 
Joint Managing Directors: S. Ramachan- 
dran, B.A., and S. Ganapathy, B.A. 

Clients include: Travancore Sugar & 
Chemicals Ltd.; A. V. Thomas & Co. 
(India) Ltd.; Citadel Film Corporation 
Ltd.- Brunton & Co. (Engineers) Ltd.; 
The New Era Manufacturing Co. Ltd.; 
Josco Chemicals Ltd.; The Electrical & 
Allied Industries (Travancore) Ltd.; The 
Coimbatore Cotton Mills Ltd.; The Lakshmi 
Mills Co. Ltd.; The textool Co. Ltd.; 
Pasumarthy Cunntah Chetty & Son, 
Jewellers; Alfred Berg & Co. (India) Ltd., 
Madras 7; The Champion Engineering Co., 
Madras; F. X. Pereira & Sons, Madras; 
B. Chandrakant & Co., Madras; Super 
Radio Co., Madras; The Yeshvant Soaps & 
Chemicals Ltd., Bangalore; The Ayurvedic 
Compound Tinctures, Alleppey, The Indus¬ 
trial & Agricultural Engineering Co. 
(Madras) Ltd., Madras. 

EVEREST ADVERTISING LIMITED, 
Kitab Mahal, 192, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay, Telegrams: EVERESTAD, Bombay, 
London Office: 79, Great Titchfleld Street, 
London W. 1. Chairman: Fazel A. Fazel- 
bhoy; Managing Director: A. M. Patel. 

Clients include: Parle Products Mfg. 
Co.; Directorate of Publicity, Government 
of Bombay; Ayurvedashram Pharmacy 
Ltd., Ahmednagar; Hyderabad AlJwyn 
Metal Works Ltd., Secunderabad; Bombay 
Chemicals Ltd., Bombay; Water Supply 
Specialists Ltd., Bombay; Cawnpore Mills 
Depot, Bombay; Patel India Ltd., Bombay; 
Franco Indian United Laboratories, 
Bombay; American Products Ltd., Bombay; 
The Aryan Brush Co Ltd., Bombay; 
Parle Bottling Co., Bombay; Excelsior 
Drapers Ltd., Bombay; Solar Batteries & 
Flashlights Ltd., Bombay; Yahya & Co., 
Bombay; Amzel Ltd.; National Rayon 
Corporation Ltd., 3ombay; Indian 
Machinery Industries Ltd., Bombay; 
National Electrical Industries Ltd. Bombay; 
Steel Age Industries Ltd., Bombay; 
Modern Trading Co., Bombay; Etc. 
(IENS), (ABC) and (AAAI). 

FEDERAL ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
1-17H, Mount Road, Madras, 2, P.O. Box No* 
396. Telephone: 86027, Telegrams: ADSER- 
VICES. Chief Executive; M.V.K. Sundaram. 
Central Office: Nawab Building, Hornby 
Road, Bombay; Post Box No. 125-A; 
Telegrams: PRESS ADS, Chief Executive: 
P. Venkatesam. Estd. in 1942.' 
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Clients include: West End Watch Co.; 
Sait Nagjee Purushotham & Co.; Sri 
Krishna Weaving Mills; Kerala Soap 
Institute; Techno Chemical Industries; 
Hravancore Bank; Manyam & Co., 
Bangalore; Kalpaka Oil Mills Ltd., Eda- 
cochi. etc. (IENS) 


FREE INDIA PUBLICITY SERVICE 
LTD, Shree Bhawani Talkies Bldgs., 
Jaipur. Publishers of “Rajasthan Directory 
& Who’s 1950”. Telegrams: FIPS, Phone: 
64. 

GARETT AND GARETT. Publicity 
Experts, 2, Commercial Building, Netaji 
Subhas Road, Calcutta. Telephone; Cal. 
1045. Telegrams: GATLICO (IENS). 

GENERAL INFORMATION & PUBLI¬ 
CITY SERVICE, 16/17, College Street, 
Calcutta-12, P.O. Box No. 7831. Telegrams: 
PEPPEP. Proprietor: Amarendra Nath 
Banerjee. 


GRANT ADVERTISING, INC., 16, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. Also Bombay 
and Karachi, and offices throughout the 
world. Divisional Manager: P. E. Deverall. 
Bombay Manager: D. Linton. Karachi 
Manager: A. R. Khan, Account Executives: 
H. K. Wakefield, A. B. M. Taylor, 
J. P. English, G. M. Biggs, A. Mendiets, 
N. Nabis, H. Rai and M. A. Khan. 

Clients include: Ch. Abrecht; Agfa 
Cameras & Films; Air-Ceylon; E. M. All¬ 
cock and Mohatta Ltd.; Amrit Banaspati; 
Anglo-Swiss Watch Co.; Atlantis (East) 
Ltd (Zubes); Bayer Pharmaceuticals; The 
Bengal Distilleries Co., Ltd.; Bengal Paper 
Mill Co. Ltd.; Bosanquet & Skrine Ltd. 
(Ceylon); Brathens Safe Airline of Norway; 
Brooke Bond India Ltd.; Coca-Cola; 
Colgate-Palmolive (India) Ltd.; Cyma 
Watch Co. (Switzerland); Dewar’s Garage 
& Engineering Works; James Finlay & 
•Co., Ltd.; Fluorescent Lighting Co.; Forbes, 
Fcrbes, Campbell; French Motor Car Co.; 
Getz India Ltd; The Goodyear Tyre & 
Rubber Co. of India Ltd.; Government of 
India (Part); Government of Pakistan 
(Part); Imperial Chemical Industries; The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of India Ltd.; 
International Correspondence Schools; 
International General Electric Co.; Jenson 
& Nicholson (India) Ltd.; KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines; Kusum Products Ltd.; 
Laboratories Grimault Ltd.; Larsen & 
Toubro; Little’s Oriental Balm & Pharma¬ 
ceuticals Ltd.; Lloyds Bank Limited; 
Metropolitan Traders (Pak) Ltd.; Nestle’s 
Products (India) Ltd.; Orient Longmans 
Ltd.; F. & C. Osier (India) Ltd.; John 
Paterson & Co. (India) Ltd.; Pakistan 
Tobacco Co. Ltd.; The Peninsular Motor 
CorDoration; Philippine Airlines Inc.; 
Philips Electrical Co.; N. R. Sarker & Co.; 
Staffad & Co. Ltd.; Sutton & Sons; Uni¬ 
versal Engineering Co.; Volkart Brothers; 
Walford Transport Ltd. (IENS). 


GREENS* ADVERTISING SERVICE 
AGENTS, Rustom Building, Churchgate 
Street. Fort, Bombay, Telegrams: 
ADGREENS. Estd. in 1940. Proprietor; 
J. L. Mainthia. (IENS) (AAAI). 


IDEAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 54, 
College Street, Calcutta, 12. Telephone: 
B.B. 2016. Manager: N. Bhoumik, B.A. 

INDIA ADVERTISING SERVICE, DELHI. 
Delhi Branch of India Advertising Service, 
Bombay. Manager: Sohrab Phiroz Talyar- 
khan. 


Clients include: Bharat Bank Ltd., Delhi; 
Associated Hotels of India Ltd., Delhi; 
Indonesian Information Service, New 
Delhi; Patiala Biscuit Manufacturers Ltd., 
Raj pur a; Indian Institute of Metals, New 
Delhi; Pfaff Sewing Macnlne Co. (India) 
Ltd., New Delhi; Travel-Aids (India), New 
Delhi; Standard Chemicals, Jaipur; 
Ayurved Research Institute, Udaipur; 
R. G. Govan & Co., Delhi. 

INDIAN PUBLICITY BUREAU, 7, Harri¬ 
son Road, Calcutta-9. Telephone: B. B. 
1905, Telegrams: PUBCONSULT, Calcutta. 
Estd. in 1936. Prop: J. G. Bose; Manager: 
Mr. S. Mitra. 

Chief clients include: The G. T. R. Co. 
Ltd. (RanJan Fan) Calcutta; Metal Press 
Works Ltd., Cal.; P. B. Sirkar & Sons, 
(Jewellers), Calcutta; Ghose Bros. (Per¬ 
fumers) Calcutta; The East Asiatic Co. 
(India) Ltd. (Part); Ramdutt Ramkissen- 
dass (part); The Bengal Drugs & Pharma. 
Works Ltd., Cal.; United Equipments & 
Stores Ltd., Cal.; Robin Paint Colour & 
Varnish Co., Cal.; C. J. Oil Mills Ltd., 
Gahziabad (U.P.); Tika Ram & Sons Ltd. 
(Aligarh); Basantlal Hiralal Oil Mills, 
Hathrae (U.P.), (IENS), (AAAI). ^ 

INTERNATIONAL TRADERS (INDIA), 
Ashapura Road, llajkot. 

KEYMER & CO. LTD., D. J., Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Karachi. Head 
Office: London. Sub-offices: Bangalore 

and Kanpur, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors: K. C. Keymer. Managing Direc¬ 
tor: R. S. Falk. Director in India: 
M. H. Broom. 

Their offices in India handle over 100 
accounts of which the most important 
are: Coty; Aspro; British India Corpora¬ 
tion (part); Burmah-Shell; Eurroughs 
Wellcome; British Colloids; Cadbury-Fry; 
Dyer Meakin; Geigy; Ilford Selo; Larsen 
& Toubro; Max Factor; Sheaffer Pens; 
Atlantis East (Part); Columbia Gramo¬ 
phone: Central Tea Board; Llpton; James 
Carlton Ltd.; Shalimar Paint; Little’s 
Oriental Balm; Smith Stanistreet; 
American Safety Razor Corporation; 
H.M.V.; Dunlop; Kumardhubi Engineer¬ 
ing; Associated Electrical (I) Ltd.; 
W. T. Henley’s; T. I. of India; Hindustan 
Development Corporation; Plummer Bros.; 
Martin-Burn; Indian Oxygen * Acetyline; 
Silvertower lubricants; C. K. Sen. 
(IENS) (AAAI). 

THE KRISHNA PUBLICITY CO., LTD., 
17/11, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Kanpur. 
Telephone: 3334. P.O. Box No. 143. Tele¬ 
grams: GEETA. 

LINTAS LIMITED, Kaisor-I-Ilind Build¬ 
ing, Ballard Estate, Bombay. Post Box 
No. 758. Telenhone: 27255 and 32817. Tele¬ 
grams: LINT ADS, Head Office: London, 
with branch offices throughout the world. 

Clients include: Lever Brothers (India) 
Ltd. and associated companies; Boots Pure 
Drug Co. (India) Ltd.; Biyt.h & Platt Ltd. 
(Cobra Boot Polish); Medical & General 
Exporters Ltd., London (Woodwards Gripe 
Water and Llqufruta). 

MANI & COMPANY, P. S., 2/4. Mount 
Road, Madra s 2, P. B. No. 2203, Telegrams: 
PUBLICITY, Telephone: 86333. Proprietor: 
P. S. Iyer. 

Clients include: Ambal & Co.; Anand 
Automobiles; Arkays Pictures; Aruna- 
chalam Chettiar & Sons; Beacon Cheml- 
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dais; Bharat Battery Sales & Service; 
Bombay Life Assurance Company, Ltd.; 
British Sc Eastern Engineering Co.; 
Comllla Union Bank; Curzon Sc Co.; 
Dasaratha Chetty Sc Bros.; Devchand, 
C. K.; Dhanwanthary Vaidyasala; Eastern 
Federal Insurance Co., Ltd.; Empire 
Vermicelli; Eneskay Films; Oaudart Sc 
Cle (India); G.V.K.C. Sc Co.; Indian 
Mutual Life Assurance Co., Ltd.; Inter¬ 
national Agencies; International Talkie 
Equipment Co.; Jupiter Pictures; Jalal & 
Sons; K. L. Kannappa Mudallar; Katpadl 
Furniture; Krlshnamurthy, K.; Lavanya 
Pictures; Mount Mettur Chemical Sc 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd.; Murugan Talkie 
Film Co.; Narayanan Sc Co., Ltd.; Padma- 
nabhan, R.; Narendra Pictures; Presidency 
Book Supplies; Ramnoth Sekar; Ranee Sc 
Co.; Rayal Talkie Distributors; Saras- 
wathi Stores; Standard Electric Company; 
G. Sreenlvasulu Sc Co.; Sri Sukumar 
Productions; Super Pictures Circuit; 
Swamy'B Coffee Manufacturing Co.; Ton- 
sinal Laboratories; Valdya Sc Co.; Warden 
Insurance Co., Ltd.; Woodcrafts; Wood¬ 
lands Hotel. 

METRO’S PUBLICITY, SALES & SER¬ 
VICE LTD., 10, Clive Road, Calcutta-1. 
Telephone: Bank 2054. Telegrams: MET- 
PUBSALE. Post Box No. 2029, Branches 
at Bombay Sc Delhi. 

Clients Include: Modi Enterprises; 

Dalmla-Jain Enterprises; Bank of Behar; 
Sadhuram Tularam Enterprises (Hindus¬ 
tan General Electric, Oil and Cotton 
Mills); Assam Bengal Cement Co. Ltd.; 
Recols (India) Ltd. (Radio sets and com¬ 
ponents); Indian Clock Mfg. Co.; Scientific 
Indian Glass Co. Ltd.; and Standard 
Stationery Manufacturers Ltd. 

MODERN PUBLICITY CO., General 
Patters Road. Madras-2. Telephone: 86694. 
Proprietor: R. N. Slvasambu. Estd. in 
1919. 

MYSORE PUBLICITIES, "Someswara 
Buildings", Malleswaram P.O., Bamralore-3. 
Proprietor: N. Narayanan, B.Sc., Manager: 
N. S. Murthy, B.Sc. 

Clients include; Indian Telephone In¬ 
dustries (Govt, of India); Hindustan 
Co-operative Ins. Society Ltd.; Indian 
Mercantile Ins. Co. Ltd.; Narayanan Sc 
Co. Ltd. (all Bangalore offices); Poornlma 
Silk House etc., etc. 

THE NALIN PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
Second Floor, "Vanguard House", 11 & 12, 
Second Line Beach, Madras-;1. Telephone: 
4824, Telegrams: VANGUARD. Est. 1944. 

Clients include: The Indian Bank Ltd. 
(Banking); The Vanguard Insurance Co. 
Ltd., The Vanguard Fire Sc General Insu¬ 
rance Co.. Ltd. (Insurance); Rathod 
Trading Company, (Manufacturing Per¬ 
fumers); Harrison Co. (Bakers Sc Con¬ 
fectioners); Gopalji Champshi Sc Co. 
(Manufacturers of Asafoetida Sc Camphor); 
Aral Silk House (Silk Sarees Manu¬ 
facturers); The South India Trade 
Expansion Co. (Manufacturers Agents), 
etc. (IENS). 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
LTD., People’s Building, Sir Phlrozeshah 
Mehta Road. P. O. llox 511, Bombay. 
Telephone: 23023, Branch Office at Kartar 
Singh Biullding. PahargunJ, New Delhi, 
Telephone: 44153. Telegrams: JEYENJEYN. 
Associates all over the world. Managing 
Director: Jagan Nath Jalni, M.I.S.M.A.; 


Directors; Harlsh C. Jain, B.A., Kail ash 
C. Jain. Representing—National Export 
Advertising Service Inc., New York; Robert 
Otto Sc Company Inc., New York, and 
Young and Rubican Inc., New York and 
London. 

Clients Include: Ama Limited, Bombay; 
Bell Sc Howell; Rolleicord Rolleiflex 
Cameras etc.; Amrltlal Sc Co. Ltd., Bom¬ 
bay; (Textiles and Leather, Chemicals); 
Bank of Jaipur Ltd., Bombay; Bharat 
Tool Mfg. Co. Ltd., Bombay iBatu Tools); 
Bombay Mutual Life Assurance Society 
Ltd., Bombay; Bombay Soap Factory* 
Bombay (Germono Sc Tearose Toilet 
soaps); Borden Co., New York (Klim 
Milk); Carter Medicine Co., New York 
(Carter’s Little Liver Pills Sc ArrldV, 
Crescent Insurance Co. Ltd., Bombay; 
Doric Pen Company Limited, Bangalore 
(Doric Desk Sets); E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Sc Co. Inc., New York, (Aroma¬ 
tics); Electric Auto-Lite Co., New York, 
(Auto-Lite Spark Plugs and Storage 
Batteries); Eversharp Agency, Bombay, 
(Eversharp Pens and Pencils); Express 
Block and Engraving Studios, Bombay, 
(Block makers); Government of India, 
Simla, (Defence Loans, Disposals, Recruit¬ 
ment); Greaves Cotton <te Co. Ltd., 
Bombay, (Machinery, Engines): Hamara 
Radio & General Industries Ltd., Delhi, 
(radios and electrical goods), Hamdard 
Dawakhana, Delhi, (Ayurvedic Medicines); 
Hamilton Watcn Oo., New York; Jaico 
Publishing House, Bombay; Joy Ice 
Creams, Bombay; Krementz Co., New 
York: Lambert Pharmacal Co., New York; 
(Listerlne Antiseptic and Tooth Paste); 
Lanmann & Kemp Barclay Sc Co. 
Inc., New York, (Bristol’s Sarsa¬ 
parilla); Marina Products Co., Bombay, 
(Marina Snow); Miles Laboratories Inc., 
Indiana, New York, (Alka Seltzer); Biddle 
Sawyer & Co. (India) Ltd., Bombay, 
(Goblin Radios); Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Co., New York; Pure Products Sc Madhu 
Canning Ltd., Bombay (Preserved fruits 
Sc confectionery); P. W. R. Export Corpo¬ 
ration, New York, (Pharmaceuticals); 
Quaker Oats Co., New York: Sanforized 
Service. London (Sanforized Textiles); 
Small Diesels Ltd.. Bombay. (Maohinerv): 
Sopsuns Engineers Corp.. New Delhi, 
(Fordson Major Tractor); Sudan Trading 
Co.. Bombay, (Diesel Oil Sc Spindle Oil); 
Rallis India Ltd., Bombay (Electrodes, 
Transformer, Printing Inks, Sunshine 
Biscuits, etc.); Richard Hudnut, London, 
(Three Flowers Face Powder, Face Cream 
etc.); Vick Chemical Co., New York, 
(Vicks Vapo Rub, Vicks Cough Drops, 
Vicks Inhaler etc.); Voice of Prophecy, 
Poona (Bible correspondence course); 
Western Manufacturing Co., Bombay, 
(George foundry equipment); William 
R. Warner Sc Co., New York, (Waterburv’s 
Compound Sc Sloan’s Liniment.) (ABC) 
(AAAI). 

NEW INDIA PUBLICITY CO.. Podar 
Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, 
Bombay. Telephone: 27198. Estd. in 

1930. 

Clients include: Commonwealth Trust 
Ltd.: Standard Rolling Shutters Sc Engi¬ 
neering Works: Shaoaria Dock * r Steel Co. 
Ltd., Hadensa; Saurashtra Engineering 
Corporation Limited; L. N. Mehta Sc 
Sons; Greens Textile Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Hering & Kent, Pharmed Ltd.; K. Giga- 
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bhal & Sons; Bentex Watch Straps, 
Textile Aniline & Chemical Co. 

NIRMAL ADVERTISING SERVICE, 46, 
Lakshmipuram, 2nd Street, Madura. Pro¬ 
prietor: A. V. Kuppuswami. 

ORIENTAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Western Bouleward Road, Tiruchfrapalli. 
Telegrams: SWAMI, Telephone: 90. Pro¬ 
prietor: L. R. Swaml. Estd. In 1925. 

Clients Include: Asoka Betelnut factory; 
The Karur Vysya Bank Ltd; The Kuli- 
talal Bank Ltd.; The Trinity Bank Ltd., 
etc.; “VANOLI”, A.I.R. Tamil programme 
Journal; Specialist in Railway Advertise¬ 
ments: S.I.Ry., M.S.M.Ry., Nizam’s 

Rly. etc. 

ORIENT PUBLICITY SERVICE, 2, Com¬ 
mercial Buildings, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-1, and 1, Sirisli Das, Lane, 
Bangalabazar, Dacca. Prop.: Kesavlal 
Chakravorty; General Manager; L. M. 
Chakravorty. Estd. in 1935. 

Clients include: Bank of Assam Ltd. 
<Banking); L. M. Shaha Shnnkhanldhi & 
Co. Ltd. (Patent medicines); Mundle 
Barley Mfg. Co. (Barley); Star Paper 
Mills Ltd. (Paper); San tosh Biscuits 
Co. (Biscuit); Victor Oil Co. Ltd. 
(Lubricants), Kalya apur Lime and Cement 
Co. Ltd. (Lime and Cement); Gour Mohan 
Oil Mills (Mustard Oil); Jaffiiband Tea 
Co. Ltd. (Tea merchants); Orient Safe 
and Cabinet Mfg. Co. Ltd. (Steel cabinets 
and iron safes); Chimanlal Desai Sc Co. 
(General Merchants); Dacca Oushadhalaya 
Ltd. (Ayurvedic Medicines); Omega Fan 
Mfg. Co. (Electric fans); Conarac Chemi¬ 
cal and Beauty Products Ltd.; Power 
Tools and Appliances Co. (Machinery 
merchants); Pioneer Card Board Box Mfg. 
Co.; Agarwalla Engineering Works; Hin¬ 
dustan Refrigeration Ltd.; Assam Bengal 
River Service Ltd.; Machel Mol la & Sons 
Ltd., Manton Sc Co. (gum merchant) 
Calcutta, IT. A. S. Eathnam (snuff) 
Madras, Nandy Sc Co.; Paul’s Eng. Co.; 
Ultra Eng. Co.; F. Hosaln & Bros.; Siva 
Durga Iron Wonts (machine mfgs.); 
Evergreene Ltd. (chemists); Satyapal 
Chopra Sc Sons (chemists): and Spark 
Engineering & Trading Co. (battery). 
(IENS). 

PARADISE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 4, 
Sahttya Parishid Street, Calcutta. 
Telephone: B. B. 4968. Estd. 1928. Prop.: 
J. C. Sen Gupta. (IENS). 

PAREEK PUBLICITY, Near Dina Nath 
Mandir, Chandpole Bazar, Jaipur. Man¬ 
aging Director: Shankar Pareek. 

PRESS & GENERAL PUBLICITIES, Ad¬ 
vertising Consultants, 9, Nori Veeraswami 
Iyer Street, Nungambakkam, Madras-6, 
Manager: N. Jayaram. 

Clients include: Scorpion Cure Depot.; 
Marthanda Ayurvedic Pharmacy; Raja 
Gold Covering Co.; Subramania Educa¬ 
tional Institute; Netaji Cement Co.; T. R. 
Royal Sc Co. 

PRESS SYNDICATE LTD., 10, Govern¬ 
ment Place East, Calcutta; and 235-37, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. Telegrams: 
PRESYN. 

Clients Include: Andrew Yule (part); 
Anne French; Bengal Paper Mill; Braith- 
waite; Britannia Biscuits; British Paints; 
Carew’s; Goya Perfumes; Forhans Tooth¬ 
paste; Gladstone Lyall; Indian Railways 


(part); Macfarlane; Madorina Watch; 
Philips Radio; Planter’s Tea; Roberts 
McLean; Standard Pharmaceutical; Sterl¬ 
ing Cables; Worthington-Slmpson. 

PROGRESSIVE PUBLICITY SERVICE 
(Proprietors: Co-op. Ltd.), 14, Bentinck 
Street, P. O. Box No. 2362, Calcutta. 
Telephone: City 3333. Estd. in 1943. 
Directors: Messrs. J. K. Srimal and 
N. M. Roy. 

Clients include: The New Great Insu¬ 
rance Co. of India Ltd.; Hindusthan 
Mercantile Bank Ltd., Standard General 
Assurance Co. Ltd.; United Industrial 
Bank Ltd.; Calcutta Chemical Co. Ltd.; 
Llmton Watch Co.; S. K. Chakravartl 
Ltd.; San Equip Ltd.; Bengal Corporation; 
Indian Industries etc. 

PUBLICITY FORUM, P-6, Mission Row 
Extn., P. O. Box No. 2488, Calcutta. 
Telephone: City 5274, Telegrams: LIME¬ 
LIGHT. Directors; Messrs. A K. Ghosh, 
A. K. Gupta, H. K. Bunerjee, N. Baner- 
Jee and M. R. Gupta. Estd. in 1939. 

Clients Include: Texmaco; Javshree Tea 
Gardens; Jas. Alexander & Co.; Rallis 
(India) Ltd.; Philco Radios and Refrige¬ 
rators; Mullard Radios; Radio'* Supply 
Stores Ltd.; General Assurance Society 
Ltd.; Indian Cable Co. Ltd.; Stewards Sc 
Lloyds of India Ltd.; Bengal Central 
Bank Ltd.; Calcutta Insurance Ltd.; 
Indralaya Ltd.; Government of India and 
Oriental Gas Co. (IENS). 

PUBLICITY SOCIETY OF INDIA LTD., 
1, Waterloo Street, Calcutta. Offices at 
Bombay, Madras, Karachi, New Delhi, 
Kanpur, Patna, Rangoon, Sydney and New 
York. London Office: 34/27, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 

PUBLISIA, Advertising Agency and Com* 
nvercial artists. Opp. Gokhale Hall, Laxml 
Road, Poona 2. 

RADIANT DISPLAY (INDIA) LTD., 29, 
Waterloo Street, Calcutta. G.P.O. Box 
No. 2395. Telephone: Cal. 6118. Tele¬ 
grams; PROCLAIM. General Manager: 
P. K. Ghosh; Asst. Manager: J. Bhatta- 
charyya; Accounts Executives: K. R. Sen 
Gupta, D. N. Sircar, P. K. Maulik. 

Clients include: Oriental Research and 
Chemical Laboratory Ltd. (Liver Tonic 
etc.); Refrigerators (India) Ltd. (Refrige¬ 
rators and Air Conditioning); Hamilton 
Sc Co. Ltd. (Jewelleries, Watches); Francis 
Klein Sc Co. Ltd. (Machine Tools); R. B. 
Rodda & Co. Ltd. (Arms, machinery); J. 
Stead Sc Co. Ltd. (Songster Gramophone 
Needles); Palriwala Bros., Ltd. (Manu¬ 
facturers’ representatives, importers and 
exporters); Brahmachari Research Insti¬ 
tute (Part) (Medicinal Products); Hooghly 
Bank Ltd.; China National Aviation 
Corporation; Jayems Engineering Co. 
(Machinery); Walter Bushnell Ltd. 
(Glasses Sc photo goods); Eastern Mutual 
Insurance Co. Ltd., etc. 

RAFIK & CO., A., “Bona Casa”, Sir 
Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Telephone: 34735. Manager; Bomesh Suraj- 
lal. 

Clients Include: Patan walla Ltd.; 
Bombay Soap Factory; Mohamed Ahmed 
Brothers; Universal Perfumery Works; 
National Clothing Co.; Vimco Chemicals 
Ltd.; Ebrahlm Currim Sc Sons; Supreme 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories; Muslim 
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Transport Co. Ltd.; Merchandise Exchange, 
U.S.A.; Excelsior Watch Co.; Fkko Watch 
Co.; Columbia Radio Agencies. 

RAJ AN PUBLICITY, 44, Lakshmipuram 
6th Street, Mathiirai. Proprietor: E. P. 
Annamalai. 

Clients include: Southern Research 
Laboratory, Mathurai; S. V r . Murugesan & 
Bros., .Mathurai & Bangalore City; The 
Coronation Litho Works, Sivakasi. 

RAJASTHAN PUBLICITY SERVICE, 
The Joharl Bazar, Jaipur City. Proprie¬ 
tor: Rai Sahib Shri Kesharlal Ajmera 
Jain. Established in 1930. Telegrams: 
STANDARD. Jaipur, Telephone: 433. 

RAN JIT SALES & PUBLICITY LTD., 
Head Office: Ilaco House, Sir Phirozeshah 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. Telephone: 
30547, Telegrams: STUDIO. Bombay. 

Branch Office: Bombay Life Buildings, 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 

Clients include: National plastic & 
Allied Industries Ltd., Bombay (Plastic 
articles); Indian Globe Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Bombay, (Insurance); Kainani Enginee¬ 
ring Corpn. Ltd., Bombay, (Industrial 
plant, machinery and equipment- 
heavy, medium or light); Hind Chemicals 
Ltd., Kanpur, (Pharmaceuticals); Hind 
Razor & Blade Co. Bombay, The 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co. Ltd. Kanpur; 
American Express Co. Inc., Bombay 
(travel agents); Hindustan Export & 
Import Corpn. Ltd., Bombay; Kabali & Co. 
Ltd., Bombay (pumps and machinery) 
Steel Industries of Hindustan Ltd., 
Bombay; Vasant Industrial & Engineering 
Works, Bombay. (Textile machinery); 
Simbhaoli Sugar Mills Ltd., Meerut (food 
products); Jardlne Henderson Ltd. Bombay 
(lubricating oils); Bharat Carbon & 
Ribbon Mfg. Co. Ltd., New Delhi; Eastern 
Life Assurance Co. Ltd., Bombay; Somani 
& Co. Ltd., Bombay (pumps & machi¬ 
nery); Mukand Iron and Steel Works Ltd. 
Bombay (steel castings, etc.); Sterling 
General Insurance Co. Ltd. New Delhi; 
Mercury Paints and Varnishes Ltd., 
Bombay; Kaycee Industries Ltd., Bombay 
(transformers, celling fans); Ssnitex 
Chemical Industries Ltd., Baroda; Thos. 
W. Ward (India) Ltd., Bombay, (Diesel 
Engines); Vikram General Assurance 
Ltd.. Bombay. 

SAMANT & CO., B.P., 116, Charnl Road, 
Bombay 4. Telephone 41884. Telegrams: 
JAHIRAT. Proprietors: Deccan Indus¬ 
trial Investments Trust Ltd. General 
Manager: M. B. Samant. Estd. in 1929. 


FOR ALL ADVERTISING - 
NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS ETC., 
Please contact — 

O. S. RAMASWAMI 
Advertising Consultant, 
134, Raja Street, 
Coimbatore. 

Telegrams: 44 ADVERTISE ” 


Clients include: Navayuga Chltrapat 
Ltd. (films); Jalhind Film Exchange 
(films); Prithvi Theatres (drama); B. A. 
Umber and Sons (Jewellery) Pearl and' 
Co. (medicines); Nogi and Co. (medi¬ 
cines); Premier Industrial Corporation 
(machinery); Prabhat Industrial Works- 
(inks); Vidyut metallics (blades); Amrit 
Soap Factory Ltd.; Kardar Productions 
(films); Paragon Products (India) Ltd. 
(medicines); Screens (films); Metropolitan 
Films Ltd. (IENS). 

SCIENTIFIC PUBLICITY SYNDICATE 
LTD. “Mitter House,” P. 33, Ganesh- 
Chandra Avenue, Calcutta 12. Telegrams: 
SIPUBSYN. Chairman of the Board: Dr. 
B. C. Roy. General Manager: Shri 
Jnananjan Niyogi. 

Clients include: Airways (India) Ltd.; 
M. B. Sirkar & Sons. Investors’ Cartel; 
Kirti Pictures; Calcutta Chemical Co. 
Ltd.; National Rubber Manufacturers Ltd.; 
Peninsular Chemical & Co. Ltd.; Asiatic 
Food Products; Hind Enterprises; Photo 
Cine-Sound-Supplies; Albert David Ltd.; 
Philips (India), Ltd.; National Insurance 
Co. Ltd.; Alexander & Co.; Kirti Auto¬ 
mobiles; Government of West Bengal; 
Napier Paints; and Oriental Distributors. 

SHAHANI, K. D. & Co., 106, Medows. 
Street, Opp. Examiner Press, Fort, Bom¬ 
bay. Telegrams: QUESTION. Telephone: 
25676. 

Clients include: Bright Bros., Ltd.; Sind 
Plastic Industrial Corp.; and Metropolitan 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 

SHILPI LIMITED, Outside Jamalpur 
Gate, Ahmedabad. Post Bag No. 189. 
Telegrams: SHILPI; Telephone; 5001,. 

Bombay office 27, Bastion Road, Fort, 
Bombay. Telegrams: SPLASH. Telephone: 
33995 and 22497. Established in 1946. 
Director-in-charge: Miss Gira Sarabhai. 
Chief Executive and Manager: T. K. 
Menon; Deputy Manager and Executive: 
T. K. R. Menon; Art Director; Baidya- 
nath Das; in charge of Photographic 
Studio: Dinshaw K. Mehta. Executive-in¬ 
charge of Bombay: K. S. R. Vaidya. 

Clients include: Government of India,. 
Ministry of Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing, and Ministry of Relief and Rehabi¬ 
litation; Calico and Jubilee Mills, 
(Textiles); Swastik Oil Mills Limited 
(toilet and industrial products); Bihar 
Sugar Works; Western India Prospecting 
Syndicate Ltd.; Cotton and Cloth Limited; 
Sarabhai Chemicals; Industrial Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd.; Darpana, The Bombay Garage 
(Ahmedabad) Ltd.; Ambica Mills; 
(textiles). 

SERVICE ADVERTISING AGENCY LTD. 
Head office: 77, Park Street, Calcutta 16. 
P.O. Box No. 2024. Telephone* Park 49. 
Telegrams: PROPAGANDA. Branches: 

Bombay & Lucknow. Chairman of the 
Board of Directors: A. K. Raha; Managing 
Director: J. Chakra varthv; Director: 

Pulin Basu; General Manager; S. K. 
Lahiri; Art Director: Biren De; Media 
Executive: U. Mazumdar. 

Clients include: Soorajmull Nagarmull; 
Spence Ltd. (Machinery etc.); William- 
Jacks & Co. Ltd. (tractors, earth moving 
machinery etc.); Govt, of U.P,; Govt, of 
West Bengal; Public Relations & Publicity 
officer (Calcutta Railways); East Indian 
Railway; Bengal Nagpur Railway; Assam 
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Hallway; Calcutta Tramways Co. Ltd.; 
Whlteaway Laidlaw Sc Co. Ltd.; Union 
Tobacco Co. Ltd. (Cigarettes); Grant 
Donaldson Ltd. (Cigarettes); C. K. Sen Sc 
•Co. Ltd. (Jabakusam Hair Oil & Beauty 
products); Oriental Metal Industries Ltd. 
(Hurricane lanterns); Sakseria Group of 
Industries; Austin Distributors (Austin 
Cars); McAlister Sc Gray Ltd. London 
(Pak Cigarettes); Swaika Soap Works 
Ltd.; Parkslde Motors Ltd. (Kaiser cars); 
Steam Sc Mining Equipment (India) Ltd.; 
International Combustion (India) Ltd.; 
Presidency Nursing Home Ltd.; Jardine 
Henderson Ltd.; Himalayan Aviation Ltd. 
(Night Air services). (IENS), (AAAI). 

SISTA’S LTD., 12, Rampart Itow, 
Bombay 1. Managing Director: Venkata - 
rao Sista. Branches at Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Lucknow and Kanpur. Associates 
in London and New York. 

STANDARD PUBLICITY SOCIETY, 17, 
Naren Sen Square, Calcutta-9. Proprietor: 
Anil Chandra Dutta Gupta. Estd. in 1937. 

Clients include: India Cycle Manufactur¬ 
ing Co., Ltd. (manufacturers of cycles and 
accessories); Young India Cotton Mills 
Ltd. (cotton yarns); Naranarayan Dye 
Stuffs & Chemical Works Ltd. (dyes); 
Super Toilet Sc Chemicals Co. (perfumes 
Sc chemicals); D. N. Roy Sc Bros, (manu¬ 
facturing jewellers); The Hind Radio Ltd. 
(radio manufacturers); Baranagar Pioneer 
Chemical Works (toilet articles); Raj 
Jyotishi Pandit Harish Chandra Shastri 
(astrology); Citizens of India Mutual 
Insurance Co., Ltd.; Kusum Engineering 
Co., Ltd. (pottery machines); Asiatic 
Research Sc Chemical Co.; Scientific Milk 
Products of India Ltd.; The I.R.P. (Radio) 
Ltd. (radio manufacturers) (IENS). 

STEWART, LTD., F. D., 13, British 

Indian Street, Calcutta; Telephone: 4777. 
Telegrams: GILTEDGED. P.O. Box 469. 
Directors* C. S. Rangaswami and Mrs. 
C. Gillies. 

Clients include: A. Wander Ltd. 
(‘Ovaltine’, ‘Alasll’, ‘Wander’ pharmaceu¬ 
ticals); Adis Brush Works Ltd. (‘Wisdom 
Tooth Brush’); Scott & Turner Ltd. 
(Andrews Liver Salt); Fairy Dyes Ltd. 
(Morning Pride Shaving Cream); Epha- 
zone Ltd.; Hercules Cycles. (IENS). 

STRONACH, LTD., L. A. & Co. (INDIA) 
Wavell House, Graham Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. Branches in London, 
New York, Karachi and Rangoon. Estd. 
in 1923. Chairman of the Board of 
Directors: Vadilal C. Gandhi; Subsidiary 
Companies: L. A. Stronach Sc Co. (Pakis¬ 
tan) Ltd., Stronach’s Publicity Service 
Ltd. 

Clients include: Allied Photographies 
Ltd. (Voigtlander Cameras, Qevaert Photo¬ 
graphic material); Anchor Line Ltd. and 
<Cunard White Star (Steamship lines); 
Asbestos Cement Ltd. (Asbestos roofing); 
The British India Corporation (Flex Shoes, 
Dhariwal woollen goods, travel goods and 
Cawtex cotton products); Caltex (India) 
Ltd. (Petroleum products and Industrial 
lubricants); Corn products & Co. (India) 
Ltd. (Rexfrutt drinks and Brown and 
Poisons' products); Favre-Leuba Sc Co., 
Ltd. (watches and clocks); Firestone Tyre 
Sc Rubber Co. of India Ltd., (Tyres, tubes 
and rubber goods); H. J. Foster Sc Co., 
Ltd., (Distributors for Glaxo Laborato- 
Tles); General Motors (India) Ltd. (Cars 


and trucks, diesel engines, spare parts and 
Frlgldaire refrigeration); General Electric 
Co. (India) Ltd. (Domestic and Industrial 
electrical appliances and radios); Geoffrey 
Manners Sc Co., Ltd. (Besmag, Scrubb’s 
Cloudy Ammonia, Pineate, Cough Syrup); 
Gillette Industries (Gillette and Valet 
razor blades, through W. S. Crawford Ltd. 
London); Gillette Industries (7 o’clock 
razor blades through S. H. Benson Ltd.); 
Macleans (through S. H. Benson Ltd.); 
Griffith Hughes (Kruschen Salts); William 
Hollins (Vlyella); Harrison Sc Crosfleld 
(Agricultural tools and machinery and 
managing agents); C. J. Hewlett Sc Co., 
Ltd. (Hewlett’s Cough Mixture); Kirloskar 
Brothers (Machinery and centrifugal 
pumps); The Knox Company (patent 
medicines); Norwich Union Insurance 
Societies; Rolls Rovce (Aero Engines 
through Dorlands Advertising Ltd.); 
Trans-World Atr Line (lnternatlon Air 
line) (IENS) (AAAI). 

STUDIO RATAN BATRA LTD: The 
Studio Ratan Batra, one of the leading 
commerlcal art and Industrial designing 
studios In India, was established in 1936 
by Mr. Ratan Batra. 

THOMPSON, Co., J. WALTER, .-££ A ST¬ 
ERN) Ltd. Head office: Bombay. Blanches 
in Calcutta and New Delhi. Associate 
offices in the principal cities of Europe, 
the United States of America, Canada, S. 
America, S. Africa and Australia. 

Clients include: Horlicks Limited 
(Horlicks, Mllkose); Pond’s Extract Com¬ 
pany (Pond’s Creams, etc.); Parker Pen 
Company (Parker 51, Qulnk c-tc.); Tata 
Iron Sc Steel Co., Ltd. (Tata Steel etc.); 
Air-tndia Ltd. (Air Services); Tata Oil 
Mills Co., Ltd. (501 Soaps Hamam Soap 
etc.); Kodak Limited (Cameras and films 
etc.); J. C. Eno Limited (Enos Fruit Salt); 
County Perfumery Co., Ltd. (Brylcream 
etc.); Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 
(Mobiloil, Flit etc.); Britannia Biscuit 
Company Limited; Vidyut Metalllcs 
(Razor blades); Brand Sc Company 
(Brand’s Chicken Essence); Indian Alumi¬ 
nium Co., Ltd.; Champion Spark Plugs 
Co.; Turner Newel & Co., Ltd. (Ferodo 
Brake Linings); Volkart Bros. (Carrier 
Air conditioning etc.); Johnson Sc Johnson 
(Great Britain) Ltd. (Baby powder); 
Jenson Sc Nicholson Ltd. (Paints); T. 
Stanes Sc Co., Ltd. (Stanes Coffee); 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. (Vaseline etc.); Pan 
American Airways; Kellogg & Company 
(Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, etc.), Atlantis 
(East) Ltd. (Dettol etc.): Montres Rolex 
S. A. (Rolex Watches); National Carbon 
Carbide Ltd. (Eveready Batteries); Tlta- 
ghur Paper Mills (Paper); Birla Jute Mfg. 
Co., Ltd. (carpets, etc.); Indian Plastics 
Ltd. (Plastics); Rowntree Sc Co., Ltd. 
(Sante Pastilles); India Tyre Sc Rubber 
Co. (India Super Tyres); Peninsular 
Motor Corpn. (Hudson Cars); Vono Ltd. 
(Spring mattresses); Clba Pharma Ltd. 
(Pharmaceuticals); Delhi Cloth Sc General 
Mills Co., Ltd. (Cooking oils); Standard 
Batteries Ltd. ((Storage batteries); E. R. 
Squibb & Sons (Pharmaceuticals); 

J. B. Williams Co. (Shaving preparations); 
Scott Sc Bowne Ltd. (Scotts Emulsion); 
Weco Products Ltd. (Dr. West’s tooth 
brush); Progressive Chemical Corpn. Ltd. 
(D.D.T.); Cement Marketing Co. of India 
Ltd.; Indian Jute Mills Association; 
Calcutta Electric Mfg. Co. (Electrical 
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machinery); National-Ekco Radio & 
Engineering Co., Ltd. (Radios); Buckin¬ 
gham 8s Carnatic Mills Co. Ltd.,; 
Bangalore Woollen, Cotton 8s Silk Co. 
Ltd.; Patons and Baldwins Ltd. (Knitting 
yarns); Tata Agrico (Agricultural imple¬ 
ments); New India Assurance Co. Ltd.; 
General Motors (India) Limited 
(Passengers cars and trucks); General 
Electric Co. of India Ltd. (Electrical 
appliances); Goodlass Wall Ltd. (paints 
and varnishes); Corn Products Co. (India) 
Ltd. (Corn starches, Brown & Poison's 
corn flour, Rex fruit squashes, Karo 
Syrup); Knox Co. (proprietary medicine). 

UNION PUBLICITY SERVICE, General 
Assurance building, 232, Hornby Road, 
Bombay, 1. 

Clients include; T. Motandas & Co. 
Suri Ltd.; Calcutta Confectionery Works; 
Indian Overseas Agencies; Indo-European 
Trading Agencies; K. T. Steel Industries 
Ltd.; Bombay Steel Supplies Ltd.; Khushl- 
ram Tarachand Limited; Eastern Engineers 
& Suppliers; Chamber Darjeeling Tea Ltd.; 
Globe Radio 8s Electric Corporation; 
Madras Chemical Works; Slndhu Resettle¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd.; M. K. Palla <5j 
Sons; Lamb Brothers (India); Hind Kitabs 
Ltd.; R. Bhogllal & Co.; Jayoms Engineer¬ 
ing Co.; Alfred E. Mckenzie & Co.; 
Bachraj Trading Corporation ltd.; Qoel 
Brothers & Co. Ltd.; Jai Hind Oil Mills; 
Takandas HemraJ Katarla; Patsons 
(India) Co., (TENS). 


UNITED INDIA PUBLICITY CORPORA¬ 
TION, “United India Life Building", 
Madras. Post Box No. 289. Telephone r 
4475-6. Telegrams: UNIPUBCOR. Estd. in 
1939. 

Clients include: United India Life 
Assurance Co. Ltd.; Indian Overseas Bank 
Ltd.; Richardson and Cruddas; New 
Guardian of India Life Insurance Co. 
Ltd.; Batalal 8s Co.; Binny 8s Co. (Madras) 
Ltd.; Bharat Mechanical Works Ltd.; 
Poppat Jamal & Sons; K. S. Shivji & Co.; 
Gani 8s Sons; Jaferall Mothi Jamal 8s 
Bros.; F. H. Roshanalli & Co. (IENS). 

UNI VERS 4L PUBLICITY CO., 89, Bechv 
ChatterJee Street, Calcutta 9. Telephone: 
B. B. 4985. Estd. in 1931. Sole proprietor: 
N. Chakravarty. 

Clients include: Himkalyan Works 
(perfumes); Arya Insurance Co., Ltd.r 
Bhagya Lakshmi Insurance Co. Ltd.; 
Kohlnoor Perfume Co.; D. N. Bose’s 
Hosiery Factory; Biri Trading Co. 
(tobacco); N. C. Shaw & Co. (wine); 
Eastern Electric & Trading Co. (radio);. 
N. Banerjee (perfume), Retail Textile 
Dealers’ Syndicate Ltd. 

VASUDEVA PUBLICITY SERVICE, 123* 
Aggarwal Buildings, Connaught Circus* 
New Delhi. Telegrams: ADSIGN Prop¬ 
rietor, Slta Ram Vasudeva. Specialist in 
pres 3 and outdoor publicity in Delhi. 
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The following are the principal foreign advertising agencies 
recognised by the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society. 


ADVERTISING, E. C. LTD., 4/5, Broad 
Street House, 54, Old Broad Street, Lon¬ 
don, E.C. 2. 

ALFRED PEMBERTON LTD., 187, PiC- 
ccdilly, London, W. l. 

ALLARDYCE PALMER LTD., 109, Kings- 
way, London and 112, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 

ARMSTRONG-WARDEN LTD., 69, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 2. 

ARTHUR KNIGHT & CO., LTD., 20, 
Blackfriars Lane, London, E.C. 4. 

A SKEW-YOUNG LTD., 47/48, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 

BARKER, CHARLES & SONS LTD., 31, 
Budge Row, Cannon Street, London, E. 
C. 4. 

BARNEY, E. W., LTD., 4, New Court, 
Clements Inn, London, W.C. 2. 

BASFORD, G. M., CO., 60, East 42nd St., 
New York, U.S.A. 

BASIL BUTLER & CO., LTD., 44, Hert¬ 
ford Street, London, W. 1. 

BEAM ADVERTISING SERVICE LTD., 
177, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

BENCH, T. €., LTD., “Longford”, 185, 
Uxbridge Road, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 

BENSON, S. H., LTD., Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

BOULTER, H. E., PUBLICITY LTD., 3, 
JParkhead Road, Sheffield, 11. (Also at 
Russell House, Adam Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2.) 

BRANDIS-DAVIS AGENCY LTD., Thanet 
House, 231-2, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

BRITISH EXPORT TRADE ADVER¬ 
TISING CORPORATION LTD.: Premier 
House, Dover Street, London, W. 1. 

BROCKIE, HASLAM & CO., Thanet 
House, 231-2, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

BROWNE, T. B., LTD., 161-3, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

CAPLIN, R. S., LTD., 415, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 1. 

CASSON, C. R. LTD., 29, Hertford St., 
London, W. 1. 

CAVENDISH LONGMAN, F., LTD., 37, 
Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 

CENTRAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
LTD., Panton House, 25, Haymarket, 
London, S.W. 1. 

CHADWICK, W. C., LTD., 5/11, Theobalds 
Road, London, W.C. 1. 

CLARKE, SON & PLATT, LTD., South¬ 
ampton House, 317, High Holborn, Lon¬ 
don, W.C. 1. 


CLIFFORD BLOXHAM & PARTNERS 
LTD., Chandos House, Palmer Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

COLIN TURNER LTD., Talbot House, 
98, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

COLMAN, PRENTIS & VARLEY LTD., 
34, Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

COLONNADE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
430, Lafayette Street, New York, U.S.A. 

CRAWFORD, W. S. LTD., 233, High 
Holborn. London, W.C. 1. 

CROSSLEY & CO., LTD., 5, Racquet 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

CULBERTSON, D. C„ & CO., LTD., 95, 
Bath Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

CURTIS ADVERTISING LTD., 14/16, 
Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 

DERRICK, PAUL E. ADVERTISING 
AGENCY LTD., 258, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.W. 1. 

DIXON, ARTHUR S., LTD., Kingsbcurne 
House, 229-231, High Holborn, London. 
W.C. 1. 

DORLAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
LTD., 14-16, Regent Street, London, S.W. 

EMMETT, W. H., CO., LTD., 30. Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 

ERA PUBLICITY LTD., 166, Camden High 
Street, London, N.W. 1. 

ERWOODS LTD., 211, Piccadilly, London. 
W. 1. 

EVANS ASSOCIATES INC., 307, N. Michi¬ 
gan Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 

EVERETTS ADVERTISING LTD., 10, 
Hertford Street, London, W. 1. 

EXPORT ADVERTISING AGENCY, 919, 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 

FAR EASTERN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
LTD., 98, St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
W. C. 2. 

FIRST INTERNATIONAL AGENCY LTD., 
Victoria House, Vernon Place, London, 
W.C. 1. 

FOREIGN ADVERTISING & SERVICE 
BUREAU, INC., 342, Madison Avenue, New 
York, 17, U.S.A. 

FOSTER, TURNER & EVERETTS 
LTD., 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 

FRANK CUENTHER LAW, A, Inc., Cop- 
tball House, Copthall Avenue, London 
E.C. 2. 

GERRARD, G. S., 10, Argyll Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 

GILBERT ADVERTISING LTD., Hastings 
House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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GORDON Sc GOTCH, LTD., 75-79, Far- 
vtagdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

GORING 3 LTD., Columbia House, Ald- 
yrych, London, W.C. 2. 

GOTHAM ADVERTISING CO., 2, West 
46th Street, New York, U.S.A. 

GOULD Si PORTMANS, LTD., 7 and 9, 
^joptic^ Street. New Oxford Street, London, 

GREENLY LTD., 5, Chancery Lane, Lon¬ 
don, W.C. 2. 

GREENWOOD, JAMES M., ADVERTIS¬ 
ING LTD., 4/7, Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 

GRIFFITHS & MILLINGTON, LTD., 
20-22, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2. 

HADDON, JOHN & CO., LTD., 11/12, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 

HALFORD, V. A., LTD., 1/3, Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

HAROLD E. MATHEWS & CO., Clifton, 
Bristol. 

HART, JOHN & CO., LTD., 22, Northum¬ 
berland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

HARWOOD, E. W., & Co., LTD.. Danes 
Inn House, 265, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

HAZELL WATSON & VINEY, 52. Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 2. 

HEDLEY, BYRNE & CO.. LTD., Suite 28, 
140, Park Lane, London, W. 1. 

HIGHAM, CHARLES F., LTD., Higham 
House, Curzon Street, London, W. 1. 

INDUSTRIAL PUBLICITY SERVICE, 
LTD., 1. Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
London. W. 1. 

JACKSON'S ADVERTISING SERVICE 
LTD., 16, Oracechurch Street, London, 
E. C. 3. 

JACKSON, R. H., LTD., 22, Lloyd Street, 
Manchester, 2. 

JAMES M. GREENWOOD ADVERTISING 
LTD., 4/7, Salisbury Comrt, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 

JARVIS & SON, L. J., LTD., 37. Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

JOHN F. MURB \Y ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. INC.. 41, East 42nd St.. New 
York, U.S.A. 

KEYMER, D. J., & CO., LTD., Effingham 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2. 

KING, J. G. & SON, 11. Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

LAMBERT ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
220, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

LEWIN. A. W., CO.. INC., National 
Newark Building, Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 

LINTAS LTD.. Unilever House, Black- 
friars, London. E.C. 4. 

LONDON PRESS EXCHANGE LTD., 110, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

LORD AND THOMAS, LTD.. Thames 
House, MUlbank, London, S.W. 1. 

LYTLE. C. J. LTD., 24/25, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 1. 

McCANN-ERICKSON ADVERTISING 
LTD., 109. Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 

McMURTURIE LTD., 11, Bothwell Street. 
Glasgow, C. 2. , i 
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MCNULTY, J. P., St CO., LTD., Clifford® 
Inn, London, E.C. 4. 

MARTIN CLIFFORD, LTD., Piccadilly 
House, 33, Regent Street, London. S.W. 1. 

MASON-PEACOCK LTD., 184, Strand r 
London, W.C. 2. 

MATHER & CROWTHER LTD., Bretten- 
ham House, Lancaster Place, Strand,. 
London, W.C. 2. 

MENZIES, PETER A., ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 111, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

MERRITT ADVERTISING SERVICE 

LTD., 9, Red Lion Court, London. E.C. 4. 

MISANI, GOODERIIAM & YOUNG LTD., 
49, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

MITCHELL, C., & CO., LTD., 1/2, Snow 
Hill. London, E.C. 1. 

MODERN ADVERTISING LTD., 6a, 
Mount Street, London, W. 1. 

NATIONAL EXPORT ADVERTISING 

SERVICE, INC., Chrysler Building, New 
York, U.S.A. 

NATIONAL PUBLICITY CO., LTD., 

43/44, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 4. 

NEW ERA ADVERTISING SERVICE, 

107, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

OSBORNF-PEACOCK CO., LTD., 11, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, 1, (Also at 82, 
Gordon Street, Glasgow, and 47, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4). 

POTTER, FREDERICK E., LTD., Aid- 
wych House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

PRESS & GENERAL PUBLICITY 
SERVICE LTD., 123/5, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 

PRITCHARD, F. C., WOOD & 
PARTNERS LTD., 3/7. Southampton 
Street. Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

RICHARD JORGENSON, 274, West Santa 
Clara Street, San Jose, 22 California 
U.S.A. 

ROBERTSON & SCOTT, 73. Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 2. 

ROLAND KAY, J., INC., 230, East Ohio 
Street. Chicago, U.S.A. 

RONALD MASSEY, LTD., 106-108, 
Victoria Street. London. S.W. 1. 

ROYDS. G. S., LTD., 160, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 

RUMBLE. CROWTHER NICHOLAS- 

LTD.., 2 Arundel Street, London, W.C. 2. 

SAMSON CLARK & CO.. LTD., 57/61, 
Mortimer Street. London, W. 1. 

SAWARD, BAKER & CO., LTD., 27, 
Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 2. 

SCIENTIFIC PUBLICITY, LTD., Cliffords? 
Inn, London. E.C. 4 and 10, Hanover 
Square, Bradford. 

SELL, CHARLES, 5/6, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 

SELLS LTD., Brettenham House, 14/15,. 
Lancaster Place. London, W.C. 2. 

SERVICE ADVERTISING CO., LTD., 77 
Brooke Street, London, W. 1. 

SHELDONS LTD., Sheldon House, Queen 
Street, Leeds. 

SMITH. W. H. & SON LTD., Strand 
House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 

SMITH’S ADVERTISING AGENCY LTD., 
100, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 

STEEL’S ADVERTISING SERVICE LTD.,. 
Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 



STEWART, F. D., 107, Fleet Street, 

London, E.C. 4. 

STREET, G., & CO., LTD., 8, Serle 
Street,, London W.C. 2., and 6, Grace- 
church Street London, E.C. 3. 

TAIT JOHN & PARTNERS LTD., 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 

THOS. COOK & SON, Advertising 
Department Berkeley Street, London, 
W. 1. 

TO WNEND-SMITH, LTD., 40, Conduit 
Street, London, W. 1. 

TURNER, DUDLEY & VINCENT LTD., 
5/6, Clements Inn. Strand, London, W.C. 
2 . 

UNITED STATES ADVERTISING, 
Toledo Ohio, U.S.A. 

VARNEY J. & CO., LTD., 160, Piccadilly. 
London, W. 1. 

VICKERS, J. W. & CO., LTD., 7/8, 
Great Winchester Street, London. E.C. 2. 


WATTS, GODDARD LTD., 7, Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 

WEST END ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
LTD., 43. Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W. 1. 

WHEELER, A. H. & CO., St. Stephen’s 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
S.W. 1. ; 

WHEELERS’ ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
18, Pall Mall. Manchester, 2. 

WHITE, R. F., & SON LTD., 72, Fleet 
Street. London, E.C. 4. 

WILLING’S PRESS SERVICE LTD., 
356-364, Gray’s Inn Road, London. W.C. 1. 

WILLS LTD., Furnival House. 14/18, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 

WINTER THOMAS CO., LTD., 30/31, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 

YOUNG, B. C., 6, Melville Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, 3. 

YOUNG & RUBICAM LTD., 24, St. 
James Street, London, S.W. 1. 



Studio Ratan Batra Ltd. 


ADVERTISING DESIGNS 
BLOCKS & PRINTING 

★ 

llaco House, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay 
Bombay Life Building, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 
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PERSONALITIES IN 
INDIAN ADVERTISING 


ACHARYA, Upendra, Secretary and 
General Manager (Chief Executive) of 
Newspapers and Publications, Limited. 
Patna, which owns the “Indian Nation” 
(English dally), the “Aryavarta” (Hindi 
dally) and the “Indian Nation Evening 
News” (English evening dally). B. 1910. 
Educ. Science College, Patna, and Vldya- 
sagar College, Calcutta. 

ANDERSON, A. A., Production Manager, 
D. J. Keymer Sc Co., Bombay. Before the 
War, Production Manager of L. A. Stro- 
nach Sc Co. (India) Ltd. Appointed to 
Government of India In 1942 as Assistant 
Advertising Consultant, becoming Deputy 
Advertising Consultant in 1945; Produc¬ 
tion Manager of D. J. Keymer Sc Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, since 1946. 

AYER, S. A., B. April, 1898. Director 
of Publicity, Government of Bombay since 
September, 1946. Educ. Tinnevelly and 
Etaiyapuram (South India). Joining the 
Associated Press of India as a Junior re¬ 
porter, rose to be Chief Editor of Reuter 
and A.P.I. at their headquarters In 
Bombay In 1928. Was Reuter’s special 
correspondent in Slam in 1940. Minister 
of Publicity and Propaganda In Netaji 
Subhas Bose’s Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind from 1943 till 1945. 

BANERJEE, S. L., Art Director, Adver¬ 
tising and Sales Promotion Co. started 
career as a roving portrait painter; served 
as Art Director of several agencies which 
Include Service Advertising Agency, Pro¬ 
gressive Publicity Service and Art Publi¬ 
city. 

BANERJEE, S. N., Accounts Executive, 
D. J. Keymer Sc Co. Ltd., Calcutta. Joined 
Keymers In 1935. Visited Burma In 1941 
In connection with Aspro Advertising. 
Elected Councillor of the Indian Institute 
Of Art In Industry. Visited U.K. In 1949 
to study British advertising technique. 

BATRA, Ratan, Artist, Bombay. B. 
September 14, 1912, In Amritsar; Educ. In 
Lahore and later in the Mayo School of 
Art. Was one of the six art students to 
work on the frescoes (Moghul Style) In 
Die domes above the main entrance of 
the South block of the Imperial Secre¬ 
tariat, Delhi; Joined the “Times of India” 
Art Department In 1933; worked on his 
own and established Studio Ratan Batra 
lto 1936; later, founded Ranjit Sales and 
Publicity Ltd.; acted as a member of the 
Bombay Regional Committee and Adver¬ 
tising Panel, Indian Institute of Art In 
industry, 1946-47; elected member of the 
Council of Indian Institute of Art In 
industry as a representative of the artist 
members. 

BLACKBURN, W. R., Art Director, D. J. 
Keymer Ss Co., Ltd., Associate of the Royal 
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College of Art, London, and of the Insti¬ 
tute of British Decorators. Exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, One man shows In 
London and Manchester. Designer for the 
Exhibitions Division, Information and 
Broadcasting Dept., during the war and 
the Government Railway Exhibition In 
Delhi. Worked on mural decorations for 
the ‘‘And So to Work” Rehabilitation Ex¬ 
hibition for the Central Office of Informa¬ 
tion, London, and also on the Industrial 
Wales and Martial India Exhibitions. 
Returned to India In 1948 a3 Art Director 
for D. J. Keymer Sc Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

BOKHARI, Syed Musrat All, Accounts 
Executive, J. Walter Thompson Company 
(Eastern) Limited. B. Panlpet, East 
Punjab 1925. Educ. in Bombay and Joined 
J. Walter Thompson Company (Eastern) 
Limited In 1945. 

BRITTAIN, S. R., Production Manager, 
L. A. Stronach Sc Co. (India) Ltd. Aged 
28, Studied at Birmingham School of 
Printing and with “Birmingham News”. 
Served in Royal Navy and Royal Indian 
Navy during the war. Joined Stronachs 
in July 1946. 

BROOM, M. H., Director, Messrs. D. J. 
Keymer Sc Co., Ltd. Commenced his 
career in advertising on the staff of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., London 1931. Before 
Joining Keymers in India In 1936, held 
several posts with publishers and agencies 
In Fleet Street. Appointed Manager of 
the Calcutta branch in 1937; Manager in 
India In 1939; and elected to the Board 
in 1946. Chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Institute of Art in 
Industry 1948. Founder-member and first 
President of the Advertising Agencies 
Association of India. 

BOSE, S. K., Director, Press Syndi¬ 
cate, Calcutta. Joined in 1940, became 
Manager In 1941 and Director In 1946. 

BRAHMAYYA, S., Advertisement Mana¬ 
ger, “Andhra Patrika”, Madras. 

BUCHANAN, I. F., Grant Advertising 
Inc., Calcutta. Aged 40. Educated at 
Glasgow Academy. Worked In Scotland 
with Buchanan Wilson (Printers) Ltd. 
and Scottish Studios and Engravers. 
Served during the war In the U.K. 
Ministry of Supply. Joined Mllnes Thom¬ 
son Advertising Ltd. after war. 

CHANDRAN, H. R., Managing Director, 
Ranjit Sales Ss Publicity Ltd., Bombay. 
B. March 14, 1917. Educ. in Bombay. 

Started advertising career in 1934 with the 
late Mr. S. S. Rajan; in 1939 Joined Studio 
Ratan Batra, Bombay, as Vlsualiser and 
Copywriter; in 1942 joined Federal Adver¬ 
tising Service, Madras; Managing Director 
of Ranjit Sales and Publicity Ltd., since 
1946. 




CHARI, V. K. N., Publicity Officer, 
Gemini Studios, Madras-6. B. Salem, 1913. 
After leaving College, started as Film 
Distribution Manager. Worked in 
Vauhlni’s 1939 to 1942 and joined Gemini 
in 1942 as Publicity Chief. Responsible 
for the publicity campaign for 4 ‘Chandra- 
lekha” and "Nishan 44 all over India and 
Pakistan. 

CHATTERJEE, J. N., Senior Executive, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Co., 
Calcutta, Educ. at Calcutta and London. 
After a brief period with Advertising 
Syndicate Ltd., Joined Advertising and 
Sales Promotion in 1944. 

CHATTERJ1, M., Chief of S.V.O.C.’s 
Advertisement Department and Public 
Relations Department. Resigned position 
as Assistant Director of Publicity, D.G.R. 
& E. Ministry of Labour, Government of 
India; in this capacity was in charge of 
Press advertising campaign, direction of art 
and photographic sections and the pro¬ 
duction of brochures, posters, etc. Prior to 
this was Editor-in-charge of English Politi¬ 
cal Warfare, All-India Radio. Before Join¬ 
ing Government of India, was on the Edi¬ 
torial staff of “Capital” and “Indian 
Finance”; was also on the staff of D. J. 
Keymer. 

COULTON, Frank Trevena, former Chair¬ 
man, Indian Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Bombay. B. London 1909. Educ. at 
Dulwich College, London, and Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Joined London 
Agency of Bennett Coleman & Co. in 
1930. Visited India in 1931 and appointed 
Assistant Advertisement Manager of the 
“Times of India” and allied publications 
in 1932. Advertisement Manager in 1934. 
Made a Director in 1938 and Vice-Chair¬ 
man and General Manager in 1948. 
Organised readership surveys in 1939 of 
the “Times of India” and “The Illustrat¬ 
ed Weekly of India,” the first of their 
kind in India. Appointed first Chairman 
of the newly formed Audit Bureau of 
Circulations Ltd., in India. Director of 
the Rotary Club of Bombay: in 1939-46 
war, served as Officer in Intelligence Corps 
(India). 

CUNJITHAPATHAM, M., General Mana¬ 
ger, Express Newspapers Ltd., Madras, 
consisting of “Indian Express”, “Dina- 
mani” and “Andhra Prabha”. 

DALLIMORE, Maurice, Accounts Exe¬ 
cutive, D. J. Keymer & Co., Ltd. A 
Londoner, had long pre-war connection 
with the West End stage, films and radio, 
as actor, producer and script-writer. Was 
five years with the Indian Army, ending 
with an appointment to the Staff as 
Major. Joined D. J. Keymer in 1947 as 
Account Executive. Is film critic for the 
“Onlooker” and Keymer's Bombay film 
executive and senior copywriter. 

DAS GUPTA, S. N., Advertisement 
Director, “Hindustan Standard” and 
“Ananda Bazar Patrlka,” Calcutta. 

DATTA, S. G., Director and Advertise¬ 
ment Manager, “Amrita Bazar Patrlka”, 
Calcutta. Aged 58. Graduated from Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. 

DAVIES, Anthony C., Accounts Execu¬ 
tive, J. Walter Thompson Company 
(Eastern) Limited. B. 1922, educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, England, 1931-40. Ad¬ 
vertising Assistant. Dunlop Rubber Com¬ 
pany Limited 19-17-48. 


M. DEVARAJAN, branch manager, L. A. 
S tron ach & Co., Madras. Served In 
“THE MAIL”, Madras, for more than 
25 years before joining Stronachs. 

DEVERALL, P. E., Divisional Manager, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Grant Adver¬ 
tising Inc., Aged 34. Educ. at Dulwich 
College and London University. With 
Gallaher Ltd. and Dorland Advertising 
Ltd., before the war. Served in the 
Army during the war, and Joined General 
Advertising Agency (India) Ltd., 1945. 

DE PETERSON, Peter, London Repre¬ 
sentative, J. Walter Thompson Company 
(Eastern) Limited. 

DIXON, E. W., Business Manager of 
Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

DUKE, Jack Leslie, Director, L. A. 
Stronach & Co. (India) Limited. Joined 
Stronachs as an executive; at the end of 
1937 following four years in newspaper 
management in England and Malaya. In 
July 1946, a year after, succeeding Mr. L. 
A. Stronach as Managing Director, took 
over London office. 

DYER, W. F., Bombay Manager, D. J. 
Keymer & Co., Ltd. Started career in 
printing firm. Spent early advertising 
years with Scottish agencies. Sferved In 
the Army during the war and in 1947 
came to India as Account Executive In 
Keymer’s Bombay office. Transferred to 
Calcutta office in 1948 and subsequently 
appointed Branch Manager. Appointed 
Bombay Branch Manager in June, 1949. 

FIELDEN, Edward J., Chairman and 
Managing Director of J. Walter Thompson 
Co. (Eastern) Ltd. Joined the firm in 
London in 1926; worked in its Berlin and 
Alexandria Offices. Came to India in 1930 
as an assistant in the firms' newly open¬ 
ed branch office. Appointed Manager in 
1931. Founded J. Walter Thompson Co. 
(Eastern) Ltd. in 1938 with offices In 
Bombay and Calcutta, and later in New 
Delhi. 

FOSTER, Eric, B. in 1913 at Lyons, 
France. Attended School of Art, Lyons, 
completed 0 years’ textile design appren¬ 
ticeship. Went to Paris, started publicity 
work with Damour Studio, then Havas. 
Went over to England, Joined Brockhurst 
In London, later Laurence Wright, Music 
Publishers. Six years’ war service in 
French Army. First post-war Job with 
Reynolds Pen Co. of Chicago, handling 
European and Asian publicity. Visited 
India in 1947. Returned to India in 1948, 
joined Poison's. Recently appointed Ad¬ 
vertising Manager. Corn Product Co. Also 
foreign correspondent for Publimondial. 

GANAPATHY, S., Aged 34. Grad, ill 
1937. Served in the Sales Department of 
a leading export-import concern for nine 
years. Formed Efficient Publicities Ltd. 
In 1946 v/here he is at present .serving 
as Joint Managing Director In charge 
of Production and art. 

GATES-REED, G. H., M.A., 

Publicity Manager, Shaliinar Paint. 
Colour, and Varnish Co., Ltd. After service 
in Philips Lamps, Ltd. joined Newhams, 
Ltd., car dealers and advertising agents 
for Triumph Cars. Ltd. Was Assistant 
Advertising Manager, Crompton Parkinson 
Ltd.; Account Executive, Chadkick-Latz. 
Served In the Army during the war. 
Member of Incorporated Advertising 
Managers’ Association (U.K.). 



GARROT, E. D., Art Director, L. A. 
Stronach to Co. (India) Ltd. Aged 31. 
Began career with Carlton Artiste Ltd., 
London. Joined Stronachs in 1946. During 
the war, was an official War Artist in 
the Eastern Theatre to Germany. 

GHOSAL, Subhas, Accounts Executive, 
J. Walter Thompson Company (Eastern) 
Limited. B. 1924 Grad, from Patna 
In 1944. Joined J. Walter Thompson 
Company (Eastern) Limited In Bombay 
as an apprentice the same year. Trans¬ 
ferred to the Calcutta office In 1948. 

GIIOSAL, S. P„ Advertising Manager, 
The Gramophone Co. Ltd. (His Master’s 
Voice). Started as an advertising assis¬ 
tant. Was Advertising Manager of both 
the Gramophone Co. Ltd. (His Master’s 
Voice) and Columbia Gramophone Co. 
Ltd. for three years. 

GUPTA, S. R., Manager, “Indian News 
Chronicle”, “National Call’’ morning and 
evening English dallies respectively, Delhi. 
Advt. Manager, “Daily Milap” and “Hindi 
Milap”, Lahore, 1935; Chairman, Publicity 
Club of Northern India; Business Manager, 
Bennett Coleman to Co. Ltd., Delhi, 1948; 
Publisher, “Indian Market”. 

GHOSH, Tarun Kanti, son of Mr. 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh. Editor, “Amrita 
Bazar Patrika”. B. Aug. 1923; General 
Manager of the “Patrika” at Allahabad, 
and Joint Secretary of the Patrika Ltd., 
Calcutta. Joined the Allahabad office of 
the “Patrika” as Assistant Manager in 
1943. 

GILLF.S, Mrs. C. Director, Messrs. P. D. 
Stewart. Calcutta. 

GUPTA, A. K.. Partner, “Publicity 
Forum," Calcutta. B. 1913, Educ. at San- 
tiniketan and Calcutta. Started “Publi¬ 
city Forum” in partnership with Mr. M. 
R. Gupta in 1939. 

HARRIS, D. M., Advertisement Manager, 
“The Statesman,” and “The Sunday 
Statesman,” Calcutta and Delhi. Worked 
for many years with Link House Publi¬ 
cations. Ltd., London, and joined the 
Advertisement Department of “The States¬ 
man” In 1937: Appointed Advertisement 
Manager in 1948. 

HIGGS, Ian C. S., Publicity Officer, 
Imperial Chemical Industries (India) 
Ltd. 18, Strand Road, Calcutta. Aged 
37 From 1933 to 1939, with Reuter’s in 
London. Served In the Royal Navy during 
the war; later appointed Naval Informa¬ 
tion Officer at the British Embassy in 
Washington. Joined I.C.I. In June 
1946, was Bent to India to build up that 
firm’s Publicity Department 

HONEY, Norah, Accounts Executive. 
D J. Keymers, Bombay. Joined Keymers, 
Calcutta, In 1935 and rapidly rose to be 
Personal Secretary to the Manager in 
India. During the War, was a Junior 
Commander at R.A.F. Base Head 
Quarters, Bombay, in charge of accom¬ 
modation for the R.A.F.; later, worked 
In the office of the Principal Administra¬ 
tive Officer, G.H.Q., Delhi. After a brief 
period with an Aviation Company In 
Calcutta, returned to D. J. Keymers, 
Bombay, as a Junior Accounts Executive 
in May 1947. Has been handling the 
Burmah-Shell Campaigns in 1948 and 
1946. 

HUMPHRIES, John W., Accounts Exe¬ 
cutive, J. Walter Thompson Company 
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(Eastern) Limited. Age 36. Received train¬ 
ing with London Agencies and printing 
houses. Joined Stronachs In London 1935, 
Bombay, 1936. Served with the Guides 
Cavalry during the war, Middle East and 
Burma. Returned to L.A. Stronach to 
Co. (India) Limited in 1946. Appointed 
to the Bombay office of J. Walter Thomp¬ 
son Company (Eastern) Ltd., in 1950. 

IYER, P. S., Proprietor, P. S. Manl 
to Co., 2/4, Mount Road, Madras, 2. Estd. 
1938. Worked for “Swadesamitran” and 
“Andhra Patrika” in the early days, until 
he established his own firm in 1938. 

JACKSON, O. M. H., Director, L.A. 
Stronach to Co. (India) Limited. Age 35. 
Joined Stronachs 1936 after 4i years in 
London with Basil Butler Ltd. and E. 
Walter George Ltd. During the war, 
served in the Indian Armoured Corps. 
Rejoined the Company in 1947. 

JAIN, Harish C., B.A., Director, Nation¬ 
al Advertising Service Ltd., Bombay, and 
Advertising Films of India, Limited, 
Bombay. B. 1915, in British East Africa. 
Educ. Forman Christian College, Lahore. 
Served in the advertising department of 
“The Times of India”, 1934; joined 
National Advertising as an assistant, 1935; 
went over to the Pioneer Consolidated 
Co. of India as Branch Manager, 1937; 
founded the Newspaper Representatives 
Association and was elected its first Presi¬ 
dent; joined National Advertising as its 
Assistant Manager in 1939 and became its 
Manager in 1941; when National was 
converted into a limited company, became 
its Director. 

JAINI, Jagan Nath, Chairman and 
Managing Director, National Advertising 
Service Ltd., Bombay. Aged 56. A member 
of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, London; a member of Export 
Advertising Association, Inc., New York; 
Executive member of the Advertising 
Agents’ Association of India; Honorary 
Treasurer, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Ltd.; Chairman and Director, Advertising 
Films of India, Ltd.; Chairman, Council 
of Management of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations Ltd. 

JHA, Dineshwar, Advertisement Manager, 
Newspapers to Publications, Ltd., Patna. 
B. 1910. Educ. T.N.J. College, Bhagal- 
pur, and G.B.B. College Muzaffarpur, 
Joined the “Indian Nation” as Assistant 
Manager in 1934. Worked as Calcutta 
Representative of the “Indian Nation” 
and the “Aryavarta” from April 1946 to 
September 1947. Advertisement Manager 
since October 1947. 

JOHNSTON-BELL, D., Business Manager, 
A. MacRae to Co. Ltd., Publishers of “The 
Onlooker,” “The Eastern Rotary Wheel,” 
“The Onlooker Monthly Review of Indus¬ 
try.” 

KALYANASUNDARAM, MJ\, Advertise¬ 
ment Manager, "Kalki,” Madras. 

KAR, Sitangshu, B. 1926. Educ. at 
Calcutta. Joined Keymers, Calcutta in 
1946 in the Checking Department. Went 
to England early in 1948 for a spell of 
training with Keymers, London. On re¬ 
turn, promoted to Asst. Accounts 
Executive. 

KEITH, A. Vernon, Educ. at Leeds. 
Came to India in 1918 to Join Gillanders 
Arbuthnot: Joined Publicity Society of 



India, Ltd. in 1926. Prom 1947 operating 
hie own media offices: London office, 
Napier House 24-27, High Holbom, 
London, W.C. 1. Address in India: 
P.S.O.I., Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 

KING, TOM, Manager in India, Burma 
and Ceylon of Linotype and Machinery 
Ltd., Calcutta, manufacturers of the Lino- 
tpye and high-grade printing machinery. 
B. 1895 in London. Arrived in India in 
March, 1920, and travelled extensively 
throughout Asia in connection with Lino¬ 
type developments until 1936, when he 
took charge of the head office in India 
of L. & M. Co. Ltd., at Calcutta. Visited 
printing establishments and printing 
machinery factories in U.S.A. in 1938. 
Member of Council of Bengal Association 
of Master Printers and Allied Industries 
for many years. 

KOTWAL, I. 1 0., General Manager, 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Co., 
Accounts Executive on the American firm, 
National Export Advertising, now known 
as National Advertising Service; was 
Director of Periodical Publications and 
General Manager of Padma Publications. 

KRISHNAN, K. R. S., Manager, P. S. 
Mani &; Co., Madras, Aged 39. Worked 
with J.W.T. from 1934 to 1938 both in 
their Calcutta and Bombay offices. 
Joined Keymers’ Madras office in 1939 as 
their office Manager. Left them in 1949. 

KRISHNAJEE, Publicity Executive, 
Gemini Studios, Madras, 6. B. 1913; 
studied advertising, journalism, layout, 
printing and Typography. Joined Gemini 
in 1939. 

LAHIRI, S. K., General Manager, Service 
Advertising Agency Ltd., Calcutta. Aged 
31. Educ. at Calcutta University. Was an 
officer in the Government of Bengal before 
he joined Service Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., in 1946. 

LAKSHMIRAGHAVAN, L. K., Proprietor, 
Associated Ads. and Service, Madras. Aged 
37; Served on “Ananda Vikatan'’ for more 
than ten years. 

LEYDEN, R. V., Publicity Manager, 
Volkart Brothers. Age 41. Educ. in 
Germany. Free lance commerlcal art and 
publicity work in India from 1934 to 36, 
“Times of India” Art Dept, from 1937 to 
1944. Was in charge of first readership 
survey in India (“Times of India” and 
“Illustrated Weekly” 1939). Writes for 
Indian and European papers, mainly on 
art subjects. 

LINTON, Don, Grant Advertising Inc., 
Bombay. Aged 33. Educ. at Vanderbilt 
University and University of North 
Carolina, U.S.A. After working from 1939 
to 1941 in an advertising agency in Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee, U.S.A., served for four 
years as a naval aviator in the U.S. 
Navy. Afterwards Joined Grant and 
worked in Chicago, Hollywood and 
Calcutta offices before going to Bombay, 
1948. 

LOBO, Marcel, Advertising Manager 
“Forum”, Bombay. B. September 12, 1921, 
Mangalore, Educ. at St. Aloysius College. 

MASON, Thomas Gordon, Accounts Exe¬ 
cutive, J. Walter Thompson Company 
(Eastern) Limited. B. England in 1917 
but moved to Canada at an early age. 
Graduated from the University of Alberta 
and joined the “Edmonton Journal” as a 
reporter. Worked In an advertising agency 


In Chicago In 1940 but returned to 
Canada in 1941 to Join the Toronto Office 
of J. Walter Thompson Company. Served 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force during 
the war. Rejoined the Toronto Office of 
J. Walter Thompson Company in 1945 
and became Group Head. Appointed to 
the Bombay Office in 1948, after a brief 
period, at the Head Office of the Company 
in New York. 

McGILL, D. H., Branch Manager, Lintas 
Limited, (Bombay Branch) Bombay. 

MENON, T. K., Chief Executive and 
Manager, Shilpi, Ltd., Ahmedabad. Served 
on editorial staff of “The Mail,” Madras, 
and as Assistant Editor of “The Sunday 
Standard,” Bombay, before Joining J. 
Walter Thompson Co. (Eastern) Ltd., 
Bombay, as Accounts Executive, 1942. Pub¬ 
licity Director, Metro-Goldwyn Mayer 
(India), Ltd., 1943. Accounts Executive, 
Adarts, Ltd., Bombay, 1944. Organised 
Shilpi, Ltd. in 1946. 

MENON, T. K. R., Shilpi, Ltd., Ahme¬ 
dabad, Educ. at Madras and Bombay. 
Served his Executive Apprenticeship in 
Adarts Ltd., Bombay, for two years and 
later joined Advertising and Sales Pro¬ 
motion of Bombay as Account Executive. 
Joined Shilpi Ltd. in 1946, teaming up 
with his brother, T. K. Menon. 

MISRA, S., Proprietor, Alpha Advertis¬ 
ing Service. Aged 38. Early training in 
advertising and marketing in his father’s 
manufacturing chemists firm. Started his 
advertising agency in 1937-38. Published 
a treatise on Advertising in 1938, “Intelli¬ 
gent Businessman’s Aid in Advertising”. 

MONRO E-T II O M A S , Christopher, 
Calcutta, Manager, J. Walter Thompson 
Company (Eastern) Limited. Left Oxford 
to join the North Irish Horse In 1940 and 
served in North Africa and Italy. On 
demobilisation In 1946 returned to Oxford 
and graduated in 1947. Joined the London 
Office of J. Walter Thompson Company 
the same year, came to Calcutta in 1948. 

MOOKEHOUSE, Charles Herbert Gibson, 
Joint Manager, J. Walter Thompson Com¬ 
pany (Eastern) Limited, Calcutta. B. 
1905; received early education at Banga¬ 
lore. Studied at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Joined the 
“Times of India” in 1931 as Art Director, 
Advertising Department. Returned to 
London 1934-5 to work as Art Director, 
Art Executive and Art Administrator for 
Century Press and Herford Studios, 
London. Joined J. Walter Thompson 
Company (Eastern) Limited in 1938 and 
came out to the Bombay office, September 
1938. Transferred as Art Executive to 
Calcutta, 1941. Joined the Army, and was 
Art Executive to the G. O. I. in Simla 
and Delhi. Re-Joined Calcutta office in 
1946. Made Joint Manager 1949. 

MOOKERJEE, S. M., Calcutta Manager, 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Co. Educ. 
at Calcutta and Lahore, was Sub-editor, 
“Civil & Military Gazette”, Lahore. Joined 
the Public Relations Directorate (G.H.Q.) 
as Assistant Editor of “Victory”, the 
weekly magazine for the British Forces; 
subsequently Editor of “Victory”; Joined 
A.S.P. in 1946 as copy writer executive. 

MUKERJEE, Dilip, After graduation, 
worked in an Insurance Company. Joined 
r Ke y mer & Co * L td. f Calcutta in 
1945. Junior Executive, January 1947; pro¬ 
moted to Accounts Executive, January 
1948. 
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NABIS, N. N., Accounts Executive, Grant 
Advertising Inc., Calcutta. Aged 28. Educ. 
at Gauhatl and Calcutta. Served with 
Publicity Society of India and Advertis¬ 
ing and Sales Promotion Co., before 
joining Grant. 

NAIR, Shlvaram S.. Accounts Execu¬ 
tive, J. Walter Thompson Company 
(Eastern) Limited. B. In Malabar 1915. 
Joined the Bombay office of Walter 
Thompson in 1939. 

NARASIMHAN, G., Manager, "The 
Hindu” Madras, 2. B. Feb. 28. 1916. Educ. 
Madras Presidency College. Took over as 
Manager of ‘‘The Hindu” in 1936; visited 
Europe and England, 1938 and 1950. 

NARAYANAN, R., B. November 18, 1892. 
Educ. In the Native High School, Kum- 
bakonam. After service in the S.I. 
Railway, Audit Dept., for two years, 
Joined ‘‘The Hindu” In 1916 and has been 
Advertisement Manager since 1931. 

NETSCHER. M. E., Advertisement 
Manager, ‘‘Times of India”, Bombay. 

OSBORNE, Harlod C., Director, L.A. 
Stronach & Co. (Pakistan) Ltd., Karachi. 
Aged 45, Formerly Advertising Manager 
for the manufacturers of Scott's Emul¬ 
sion. Entered Stronach’s London Office, 
1933. Served with 3rd The King’s Own 
Hussars during the war in the Middle 
East and Italy. Rejoined Stronachs, 
London, In 1946. After a short time in 
Bombay, was posted to Karachi in Sep¬ 
tember 1948 to manage Stronachs, 
Pakistan. 

PADMANABAN, V., Asst. Advt. Consul¬ 
tant. Govt, of India, Madras. Grad, 
from Presidency College, Madras, Took 
Post-graduate Degree in Science at Univer¬ 
sity College, London. Toured Europe, 1932, 
as free lance writer. Lecturer in Delhi 
College 1936. Worked on “Hitavada”, 
Nagpur and “Indian Finance” Calcutta. 
Publicity Manager. Burmah-Shell, Madras, 
1940-46. Advertising agency work, 
Bombay, 1946. Joined the Criterion 
Publicity Ltd. Jan. 1947. 

P A N D E Y A , Gayanacliarya Avinash 
Chandra, Publicity Officer, Modi Indus¬ 
tries, Agra. B. 1923, Educ. Agra, Lucknow 
and the Punjab. 

PATEL, A. M., Managing Director. 
Everest Advertising Ltd.; was the Chief 
Advertising Representative of the “Times 
of India” Group of Publications and was 
often deputed to go into the merits of 
Indian advertising agencies and report 
his findings and suggestions to the News¬ 
paper Society. 

PHILIP, George Rose, Publicity Man¬ 
ager for Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co. of India and Pakistan. 
Aged 39. Late Advertising Manager for 
Murphy Radio, Welwyn, Hertfordshire. 
Associate of the Institute of Incorporated 
Practitioners In Advertising, London. 

PUROHIT. H. R., Manager, “Samyukta 
Karnataka,” Hubll. 

RAMACHANDRAN, S., Aged 36. Grad. 
In 1936. Worked as research chemist 
until 1939 when he Joined the Ordnance 
Services In an executive capacity. Form¬ 
ed Efficient Publicities Ltd., in 1946. where 
he Is at present serving os Joint Managing 
Director. 

RAMASWAMY, N.. Advertisement Man¬ 
ager, “The Swadesamitran”, Madras. 
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RAO, P. S. G., D.. J. Keymer’s, Madras- 
Educ. at Calcutta. Engineer and Sales. 
Manager of Jaitty’s, Allahabad, 1925-1935; 
Sales Manager, Indian Press Limited, 
Allahabad-Calcutta, 1935-1936; Advertising 
Manager, “Orient Illustrated Weekly,” 
1936-1938. Accounts Executive, J. Walter- 
Thompson Co., Calcutta, 1938-39. Joined 
Keymer’s Bombay Office late In 1939. 
Started Madras Office for Keymer’s, April’ 
1940. Study tour to U. K. and the Conti¬ 
nent April—June 1948. 

RAO, K. R. N., Chief of Philips’ Publi¬ 
city Department, Calcutta. B. 1916, 
Coimbatore. Joining Messrs. Philips 
Electrical Co. (India) Ltd., 1935, made- 
Chief of Publicity Department, 1948 Asso¬ 
ciate Editor of “Announcer,” a monthly 
review published by Phtlips, Eindhoven, 
Holland. 

RAMANATHAIAII, T. S., Aged 41. For¬ 
merly Advertising Executive of the South 
Indian branch of H.M.V. Gramophone* 
Co. Ltd. for over ten years. 

RIST, J. N., Media Manager, Llntas 
Limited (Bombay Branch) Bombay, Mem¬ 
ber, Council of Management, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations Limited. 

ROBINSON, Mark, Creative Executive, 
J. Walter Thompson Company (Eastern) 
Limited. B. Bombay 1921. Studied law 
in London in 1938. Served with the 
R.A.F. from 1941-46. Then took up 
cinema and sound engineering. Joined 
the Bombay Office of J. Walter Thomp¬ 
son Company (Eastern) Limited in 1948. 

SENIOR, Raimond Delnoce, Accounts. 
Executive, J. Walter Thompson Company 
(Eastern) Limited. B. New York City 
1921, Grad. from the University of 
Pennsylvania and Joined the School oi 
Advanced International Studies, "Washing¬ 
ton. D.C. Enlisted in U.S. Marines in 
1943 and served In U.S. and Pacific 
theatre. Joined J. Walter Thompson 
Company in 1947. Appointed to the Bom¬ 
bay office of J. Walter Thompson Com¬ 
pany (Eastern) Limited in 1950. 

SETH. Ratilal M., B. 1910 in Limbdl 
State. General Manager, “Janmabhoomi” 
group of newspapers, Bombay. A Congress¬ 
man from his early days, was sentenced 
to Imprisonment for six months in the 
1930 Satyagraha movement, and to 18 
months in 1932. Joined “Janmabhoomi’* 
as General Manager in 1935. Managing 
Director of the Star Publicity Company, 
Ltd.; Secretary of the Saurashtra Trust 
(the proprietors of the “Janmabhooml” 
group), Honorary Secretary and Director 
of the Indian Newspapers Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. 

SHAH, K. N., Aged 40. Educ. at Poona. 
With a background of experience in J. 
Walter Thompson & Co., Ltd., started’ 
Oriental Languages Bureau In 1939 as a 
translation agency serving the needs of 
all leading advertising agencies. Started" 
International Clipping Service in 1947. 

SHARMA, R. A., General Manager, 
“Tribune,” Ambala. 

SINHA, P. P-, Advertisement Manager,. 
“The Navarashtra”, Patna. B. 1906. Educ. 
Allahabad and Patna. Early life as pub¬ 
licist. Joined the “Indian Nation” Id- 
1034 and worked in various departments. 
Representative at Calcutta for “Arya- 
varta”, Patna. 



S1STA Venkatrao, Managing Director, 
Bista’s Ltd., Bombay. B. 2nd Sept. 1902. 
Firs: Indian to be elected a member of 
the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Associa¬ 
tion, London. Started Sista’s Sales and 
Publicity Service in 1934, later converted 
into a limited company. Director, Adarts 
(Calcutta) Ltd., Adarts (Delhi) Ltd., 
Adsltes Ltd., Andhra Insurance Co. Ltd., 
Masulipatam, Meclec Nutriments and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Madras. 

SIRKAR, R. K., Advertising Manager, 
Dunlop’s Indian Head Office, Calcutta. 
B. 2nd January 1908. Educ. at Simla and 
Delhi. Joined Burmah-Shell Sales organi¬ 
sation, in 1931. Was commissioned in 
1942 and appointed D.R.O. (Advtg.), 
Eastern area, with the rank of Major. 
Released to Join Resettlement Directorate, 
Bengal and Assam, as Assistant Director 
in charge of contacts and public relations. 
Joined Dunlop in December 1946 as Ad¬ 
vertising Manager at Calcutta; went on 
study tour of marketing anrl advertising 
practice in the U.K., 1947. 

SIT ARAM, P. G., Managing Director, 
Eastern Psychograph Ltd., Advertising 
Agents, Bombay. Was Chief Media Exe¬ 
cutive for 17 years in J. Walter Thompson 
•& Co. 

SRINIVASAN, N.: Advt. Manager, 

*Ananda Vikatan’, Madras. Aged 37, 
Educated at Annamalai University. 

SUNDARAM, T. R., Art Director, D. J. 
Keymer & Co., Ltd., Madras. Began career 
In 1931 as drawing master in Cochin 
State; 1940 Joined National Advertising 
Service, Bombay, as artist. 1941-1943, J. 
Walter Thompson Co. (Eastern) Ltd., 
Bombay. 1934-44 Adarts Ltd., Bombay. 
1944-46, Advertising Branch, Government 
of India, Department of Information and 
Broadcasting, Simla. Joined D. J. Keymer 
•<fe Co. Ltd., Madras in 1946. 

TALYARKHAN, Sohrab Pliiroze, Mana¬ 
ger, Delhi branch of Indian Advertising 
Service. B. July 25, 1917. Educ. at Bom¬ 
bay. Joined J. Walter Thompson Com¬ 
pany (Eastern) Ltd., Bombay, in 1940 as 
apprentice. Appointed Accounts Executive 
in 1942; Appointed manager of the Delhi 
branch shortly after its opening in 1944; 
at present working with India Advertising 
Service, in charge of their Delhi Branch. 

UMESH RAO, M., Art Director, J. Walter 
Thompson Company (Eastern) Limited. 
B. Madras 1910. Worked as artist on a 
monthly publication In Bombay in 1932, 
later Joined the Studio of the “Times of 
India”. Left in 1936 to Join the Studio 


of J. Walter Thompson Company (East¬ 
ern) Limited in Bombay and became Art 
Director in charge in 1947. 

VAJID, Mahmood, Managing Director, 
Adarts Ltd., Adarts (Calcutta) Ltd., Adarts 
(Karachi) Ltd., and Livads Ltd., Bombay. 
Aged 45. Educ. Aligarh Muslim University 
and King’s College, London. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Advertising Agencies Association ol 
India; Chairman, Advertising and Publi¬ 
city Panel, Art in Industry: Member, 
Managing Committee, Association of 
Indian Industries; Member, Managing 
Committee, All-India Manufacturers’ Or¬ 
ganisation . 

VARADHAN, K. R. S., Accounts Execu¬ 
tive, A.S.P., Calcutta. B. at Kalkuli in 1910. 
Educ. at Kumbakonam and grad, from 
Calcutta University. Joined the Hindus¬ 
tan Construction Company Limited in 
1928 and later worked with the Indian 
Hume Pipe Company Limited. Joined 8. 
P Moon Limited in 1934 and became 
Company Secretary. Joined the Calcutta 
office of J. Walter Thompson Company 
(Eastern) Limited in 1935. 

VENKATARAMAN, V. S., Aged 3L ,Work- 
ed with Simpson, Publicity Department in 
1938. Has worked with the advt. dept, of 
Express Group in 1939 to 1941. Kalal- 
magal 1941 to 1946 and joined P. S. Man! 
& Co., as an Executive. 

VENKATARAMAN, M. S., Advertisement 
Manager, ‘Kalalmagal” (Tamil), Madras. 
B. 1917. 

WAKEFIELD, H. K., Accounts Executive. 
Grant Advertising Inc., Calcutta. Aged 35. 
After leaving Royal West of England 
College of Art, trained in the Art Studios 
of Messrs. E. S. <te A. Robinson's Brlston 
office, Subsequently employed in their 
London Head office. In 1939 became 
Assistant Studio Manager of Messrs. 
Thomas Hedley’s Advertising Department. 
Served with the R.A.F. during the war. 
Joined General Advertising Agency (India) 
Ltd., as Art Director in 1948 and Grant 
Advertising Inc. as Accounts Executive in 
1947. 

WALKER, W. J. B.. B. in October 1903. 
Manager and Director, “The Statesman” 
Ltd., Calcutta and New Delhi. Director, 
The Press Trust of India; Member of 
Council, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Ltd.; President of the Indian & Eastern 
Newspaper Society, 1946. 

WOUTERS, E. HUBERT, General Man¬ 
ager, “Capital”, Calcutta. 
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I NDICATIVE of the growing appreci¬ 
ation of the need to stimulate 
interest in the film as a propa¬ 
ganda medium available for Govern¬ 
ment and industry to make known their 
plans and objectives to the greatest 
number of people in the shortest 
possible time, was the appearance 
during 1949 of the magazine “Indian 
Documentary"*. It is encouraging (and 
to be encouraged) that the small group 
who have worked individually in the 
past to develop this side of the film 
industry should now have a common 
forum conducted by an editorial board 
which includes many of the pioneers 
themselves. The implications of picto¬ 
rial education in a nation where only 
13% are literate requires no double 
emphasis. 

In their introductory editorial 
“Indian Documentary" refer to speeches 
made by Pandit Nehru and Sardar 
Patel at the Delhi conference of Pro¬ 
vincial Information Ministers on the 
subject of keeping the nation acquaint¬ 
ed with the plans of Government; a 
job which the documentary and publi¬ 
city film can do so adequately when 
well handled. The work of the Films 
Division indicates Government’s rea¬ 
lisation of this. 

The dividing line between a purely 
documentary and a purely advertising 
film can be very great or very small 
according to the manner in which a 
film is handled and the immediate 
purpose for which it is planned. 
Documentary films have been sponsored 
by business organisations, without any 
actual reference to that fact being 
included although the subject of the 
film, its setting, had a very real con¬ 
nection with the organisation’s func¬ 
tions. So far Indian business has not 
seen fit to indulge in this somewhat 
remote form of advertising—but the 
efforts of those behind “Indian Docu- 



The man who inspired the villagers to 
build the road. Still from “ Kurvandi 
Road”, a DOCUMENTARY UNIT INDIA 
production. 


mentary" and their respective com¬ 
panies are calculated to produce a 
change. In the meantime they do 
receive Government support. And films 
like “Our Struggle" (Motwane) and 
“Our India” (Incorp. Documentary 
Unit of India) produced for general 
distribution come within the full length 
documentary class, and will “advertise" 
India. “Our India", English version, 
is to be distributed on a world-wide 
basis making it the first Indian made 
film to receive authentic foreign distri¬ 
bution. 

The interest of industry in the 
advertising film proper is growing 
although to date most of the enthusi¬ 
asm has emanated from overseas 
controlled or connection companies. 
Horlicks, Chevrolet, B.S.A. Cycles, 
Parker Pen, Brooke Bond Tea, Liptons 
Tea, India Tyre, Dunlop, Cavanders 
Cigarettes and I.C.I. are among those 


* “Indian Documentary", edited and 
Published by Paul Zils, Adelphi, 3„ 
Queens Road, Bombay—8 annas a 
copy, every other month. 
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From A PERFECT DAY , 

An empty pack lying on the pavement. 


A PERFECT DAY , packer (detail). 


who have had films produced in India. 
Nor are they essentially sheer adver¬ 
tising blurbs, animated slides, as it 
were. The India Tyre film: ‘Know 
Your Neighbour' (J. Walter 
Thompson) attempted to teach road 
manners; the I.C.I. film ‘A Tiny 
Thing Brings Death’ (D.U.I.) 
(2,000 ft. English, Hindustani and 
others) dealt with the evils of malaria 
and how to curtail malaria apart from 
dealing with Mepacrin. The film was 
shown at the Edinburgh Film Festival 
in 1949. This educational approach to 
what one in the looser sense can call 
advertising films is one of their most 
important and satisfying features. Yet 
a further example of this type is ‘Lord 
Shiva Danced,’ a 35 m.m. film of 
1965 ft. with English commentary, 
produced by the Burmah-Shell Film 
Unit. Although edited and completed 
in the U.K. the film was shot in 
Bombay and directed by Miss Sarah 
Erulkar. The dancers featured include 
Ram Gopal Sheovanti and Rajeshwar. 

Although it is intended eventually 
that there should be a Central Board 
of Film Censors, at present the censor¬ 
ing is done virtually on a provincial 
basis, the main boards being in Bombay 
and Calcutta. The attitude of the 
Bombay Censor is very obviously influ¬ 
enced by the general political set-up 
in that province where complete pro¬ 
hibition will be enforced in the current 
year, where also smoking in cinemas is 
forbidden, and other similar puritanical 
reforms are being planned. These 
considerations when overlooked by 
local producers, or when imported Aims 
are being censored, result in consider¬ 
able cutting being necessary. The 
censorship on drinking scenes is so 


rigid that one Hollywood distributor 
did not even think it worthwhile at¬ 
tempting to have a oertain film 
censored in Bombay because so much 
of it took place in bars. It was passed 
instead in Calcutta, but capnot be 
shown in Bombay province, although 
Bombay censored films may be shown 
in Bengal without further censoring. 

In the case of “Kash ki Kahani,” 
650 ft. (The story of a Puff) made 
for Godfrey Philips, India, Ltd., by 
D. J. Keymer & Co. the Bombay Board 
of Censors asked for the following 
excisions to be made (they are given 
without comment): 

“1. Cut out all shots showing Mahatma 
Gandhi’s photographs. 

2. Cut out portion of the commentary 
in the bus queue scene encouraging 
the smoker follow the example of 
the rushing crowd by breaking 
through it to ride the bus. 

3. Cut out the shot showing the 
smoker lighting and smoking a 
cigarette inside the cloth shop. 

4. Cut out the portion of the com¬ 
mentary suggesting that the smoker 
is going to buy cigarettes with the 
only anna left with him after the 
loss of his purse. 

5. Cut out the shot and portion of 
the commentary showing and say¬ 
ing that the anger of the mother- 
in-law is dispelled by the smell 
of the smoke puffed out towards 
her by the Smoker. 

6. Cut out the portion of the com¬ 
mentary saying that these 
cigarettes are better than any 
made in this country.*’ 

If all these instructions had been 
implemented the film would have had 
to be virtually re-shot; it would cer¬ 
tainly have lost its point. It was 




4ed4ed therefore not to exhibit it 
in Bombay province. Made for Class 
*A’ and ‘B’ cinemas In Hindi, Urdu, 
Tamil and Bengali (19 prints in all), 
It has since been showing in all other 
provinces. The comedy treatment is 
of the type that is readily appreciated 
ny Indian audiences. The main 
character is played by P. K. Wasken, 
a well-known Indian film comedian. 
Keymers who control the distribution, 
have worked out an elaborate system 
of checking that the film is exhibited 
according to arrangements and that 
the copies are kept in a satisfactory 
condition. The film is returned to 
Bombay after showing in each town, 
although it is handed from cinema to 
cinema within the same town. On 
arrival in Bombay, the copy is inspected 
for damage and renovated if necessary. 

An English version was not made. 
In this respect when being shown at 
an English language cinema in Cal¬ 
cutta, the commentary in Hindi caused 
considerable restlessness among the 
audience, few of whom understood 
Hindi. Not very clever showmanship. 
The cigarette it advertises is not the 
type that this better class audience 
would be interested in; but in any case 
It is hard to understand why an Eng¬ 
lish version was not made if it was 
proposed to exhibit the film in Class 
'A' English language cinemas. 

A further cigarette film to have been 
produced during the current year was 
made by National Education and In¬ 
formation Films Ltd., for National 
Tobacco Co., Ltd., to advertise their 
de Luxe ‘Tenner’ brand cigarette. 
The film is called “A Perfect Day” 
and uses a more dramatic, more 
serious approach than the Cavander 
film, including scenes of cigarette 
manufacture. It has one or two quite 
fine shots. It was directed by Hari 
Sadhana Das Gupta who worked in 
Hollywood for a while, and has been 
appointed Assistant Director to Jean 
Renoir, who is at present in India 
working on “The River.” 

National Advertising Service Ltd., 
through their sister concern Advertising 
Films of India, produced an interesting 
shot “Safety” for the Bank of Jaipur 
Ltd., depicting the dangers of keeping 
large amounts of money in the house 
—incidentally a piece of propaganda 
of value to all banks and particularly 
pointed in India where so many keep 
all their worldly wealth at home. Vicks 



The 'Hero* of “ KURVANDJ ROAD”. 


Vaporub film “Bablu” also made by 
this unit, was ready for release in the 
first month of 1950. 

Also made in Bombay by Indian 
Overseas Film Services to the script¬ 
ing of Stronachs Advertising, was 
“Tick Tock” (Favre-Leuba & Co.) 
340 ft. The interesting fact here is 
that it had been intended to give the 
film a general release throughout 
India in Hindi, Bengali, Tamil and 
English but until the licensing position 
improves it remains in English only 
It is doing trial runs in Bombay and 
Calcutta and should prove a success. 

FILMLETS 

1950 should see the result in India 
of investigations made during 1949 into 
the possibilities of using what are 
known in the United Kingdom as 
“Filmlets” or slide-on-fllms. Not yet 
seen in this country these films of 
between 50 ft. and 100 ft., either in 
black or white or in full colour, are 
rapidly replacing the normal slide for 
interval showing, in England. Not 
over-expensive they offer a means of 
dramatising the normal sales message 
contained in a slide and are certainly 
capable of holding the interest of the 
audience much more than is the ordi¬ 
nary coloured slide. To quote the 
“Advertiser’s Weekly”, (London) they 
are “films that embodj like—action 
word movement cartoon or static 
technique almost any range of colour 
bein^ employed”. An added advantage 
is in that local cinemas they can be 
made to tie in with a press National 
campaign by animating the press ad- 


vertisement theme on the screen. The 
first of these “fllmlets” should be 
appearing in the leading cinemas of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras early 
in 1950. 

National Interest Picture Productions 
Ltd., of London, have specialised in 
this type of film for the continental 
markets, Prance, Belgium and as far 
afield as Turkey. 

In conclusion, whereas the number 
of films at present made in India for 
advertising purposes is still limited, 
the scope for this form of visual publi¬ 
city is obviously very great. It also 
calls for technical skill and an appre¬ 
ciation of the conditions governing 
this form of selling. There is no doubt 
that each year will see great improve¬ 
ments both in the production, acting, 
and standard of commentary of the 
advertising film both here and over¬ 
seas where improvements have been 
considerable since the war. 


It is to be hoped also that the smalT 
film of a general educational nature' 
will be allowed to develop. At present 
the greatest handicap in the way of 
the small film “documentary” side of 
the industry is that, up to the moment, 
only Government made films receive 
the necessary certificate for inclusion 
in programmes under the stipulation 
that all cinemas must show 2,000 ft. of 
such films. It is to be hoped that 
Government will request short film 
producers to make some of these pro¬ 
gramme materials for them. The im¬ 
portance of such films upon the 
improvement of advertising shorts is 
easy to understand. The more audiences 
become interested in such educational 
productions the more they will be pre¬ 
pared to watch and appreciate in¬ 
telligently conceived advertising shorts. 

It is to be hoped 1950 wiJJ see a 
healthy period of operation for the 
makers of these films. 


ADVERTISING CODE FOR FILM EXHIBITORS 


Film advertising has become an im¬ 
portant department of advertising in 
India. Both producers and exhibitors en¬ 
gage in advertisement on a large scale. 
The following advertising code of the 
Motion Picture Association of America 
lists a dozen “do’s” and “don’ts” for 
film advertisers which may be of Interest 
to advertisers here: 

1. We subscribe to a code of business 
ethics based upon truth, honesty and 
integrity. All motion picture advertising 
shall (a) Conform to fact; (b) Scrupulous¬ 
ly avoid all misrepresentation. 

2. Good taste shall be the guiding rule 
of motion picture advertising. 

3. Illustrations and text In advertising 
shall faithfully represent the pictures 
themselves. 

4. No false or misleading statements 
shall be used directly, or implied by type 
arrangements or by distorted quotations. 

5. No text or illustration shall ridicule 
or tend to ridicule any race, religion or 
religious faith; no illustration of a 


character in clerical garb shall be shown. 
In any but a respectful manner. 

6. The history, institutions and. 
nationals of all countries shall be re¬ 
presented with fairness. 

7. Profanity and vulgarity shall be 
avoided. 

8. Pictorial and oopy treatment of 
officers of the law Bhall not be of such' 
a nature as to undermine their authority. 

9. Specific details of crime. Inciting 
imitation, shall not be used. 

10. Motion picture advertisers shall be 
guided by the provision of the Production 
Code that the use cf liquor in American 
life shall be restricted to the necessities* 
of characterization and plot. 

11. Nudity with meretricious purpose* 
and salacious postures shall not be used; 
and clothed figures shall not be repre¬ 
sented In such manner as to be offensive* 
or contrary to good taste or morals. 

12. Court actions relating to censoring 
of pictures, or other censorship disputes, 
arc not to be capitalized in advertising 
or publicity. 
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M aintaining its rapid pace of 
progress since the day of Indian 
Independence, in 1949 All India 
Radio made substantial advances both 
organisationally and in the field of 
service. During this year three more 
stations were added to the AIR net¬ 
work at Allahabad, Ahmedabad and 
Dharwar, raising the total number of 
AIR stations from 13 at the beginning 
of the year to 16 in December. With 
the opening of these stations and of 
a station at Calicut (Kozhicode) in 
early 1950 the first phase of AIR’s 
scheme of extending broadcast facili¬ 
ties to all the important linguistic 
areas of the country will have been 
completed. The next phase will be 
the installation of transmitters of 
higher power to replace the “pilot” 
installations wherever necessary and 
the addition of higher power trans¬ 
mitters at the major zonal centres of 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Allahabad. As a result of the progress 
already made, All India Radio covers 
an area of more than 1,50,000 sq. miles, 
serving a population of well over 
6 , 00 , 00 , 000 . 

All India Radio now T broadcasts 
programmes and news in 14 languages: 
Hindi, Gujerati, Marathi, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, Oriya, 
Bengali, Assamese, Punjabi, Dogri, 
Kashmiri and Gurkhali. The number 
of programme hours has also register¬ 
ed an increase. Against 2,000 pro¬ 
gramme hours per month put out by 
All India Radio stations in August, 
1947, the programme hours by Decem¬ 
ber 1949, exceeded 4,000 per month. 

Indicative both of the popularity of 
All India Radio’s programmes and the 
increased interest shown by listeners, 
the number of letters received froip 
listeners in India went up from stn 
average of 15,000 per month in 1947 
to more than 20,000 per month in 
1949. 


Another proof of the vast new ground 
covered by All India Radio is furnish¬ 
ed by the tremendous rise in the 
number of licensed radio sets in the 
country. Prom less than 2,00,000 at 
the time of partition, the number of 
radio sets is now nearly 314 lakhs. 
This shows an increase of nearly 70%. 

Apart from a general increase in 
radio listeners, there was also a 
gratifying increase in the nuftiber of 
community receivers, which exceeded 
the figure of 2,500, and school receivers 
which touched the 500 mark. Receivers 
in the industrial areas of Bombay, 
U.P., and West Bengal totalled nearly 
140. Now in the State of Madras 
alone, about 9 million of the 
population are within walking distance 
of community radio receivers, while 
the corresponding figure for Bombay 
is 3 million and for U.P. 1V 2 million. 

In programmes for rural audiences, 
special effort is made to keep them in¬ 
formed of what is happening in their 
own State, in the rest of India and all 
over the world. These programmes 
are planned and produced in close 
co-operation with the Governments of 
the States where ieceivers have been 
installed. 

While every station of All India 
Radio puts out a weekly programme 
for universities, Madras, Tiruchirapalli, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi have 
special programmes for schools also^ 
The school broadcasts are planned in 
consultation with educationists and 
their timing is fixed according to the 
convenience of the schools. Pro¬ 
grammes designed for industrial 
workers are broadcast from Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Lucknow and 
Madras and are received on com¬ 
munity receiving sets in industrial 
areas. 

EXTERNAL BROADCASTS 
All-India Radio’s development acti¬ 
vities during the year under review,. 
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.however, were not restricted entirely 
to general programmes for borne 
listeners but were also directed towards 
the improvement of all news broad¬ 
casts and better service to suit the 
needs and requirements of AIR listen¬ 
ers overseas. 

The External Service Division of 
AIR further improved its broadcasts 
“directed towards listeners overseas. 
The schedule of broadcasts was 
changed in keeping with the ever 
changing needs. Relays of B3.C. 
programme in Kuoyu, Japanese and 
Assamese were stopped, broadcasts in 
Amoy were discontinued and the 
-duration of the Cantonese programme 
was reduced to 15 minutes a day. A 
second transmission was, however, 
added to the Indonesian service. 

The greatest change, however, was 
in the programme content involving, 
principally, strong accent on variety 
and purpose in external broadcasts, so 
as to offer to listeners the best in 
(India's national culture and in the 
field of present-day national life. 

The AIR Staff Training School, 
which was started at Delhi in July, 
1948, to meet the immediate staff re¬ 
quirements of the development pro¬ 
gramme, arranged five courses in 1949. 
The total number of AIR personnel 
who have completed their training at 
this school now exceeds 150. 

LISTENER RESEARCH 

Through its Listener Research 
Department, All India Radio main¬ 
tained a fairly close touch with the 
listening public to ensure that the 
listeners get the sort of progammes 
they want. The contact was main¬ 
tained through listeners* letters, press 
reactions and by instituting, from time 
to time, questionnaire studies of 
listeners’ preferences and reactions to 
programmes broadcast. Questionnaire 
studies organised during the year 
under review related specifically to 
AIR news bulletins, radio plays and 
features and Indian classical music, 
besides a number of other items. By 
this method considerable amount of 
information has already been collected 
on the broad trends in listening and 
this is being used to great advantage 
in programme planning. 

Working round the clock the Moni¬ 
toring Service of All India Radio kept 
up its good work of keeping the AIR 
News Service Division and other 
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organisations abreast of the news and 
other programme broadcast by foreign 
broadcasting organisations. This 
service monitors broadcasts in 12 
foreign languages from nearly 30 
countries, involving 80—100 trans¬ 
missions per day. 

REGIONAL CENTRES 

Delhi: Delhi Station broadcasts 
have a wide coverage and can be 
heard in most parts of India. The 
“National Programme” of Indian 
Music, important broadcasts by 
members of Government and other 
leading personalities and programmes 
meant for the Nation as a whole are 
broadcast from AIR Delhi. During 
last year the station broadcast pro¬ 
grammes for about 500 hours a month 
on medium wave and 350 hours on 
shortwave. The language used by 
Delhi are Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, 
Gorkhali and English. 

A team of Kashmiri musicians visit¬ 
ed Delhi during the second quarter of 
1949 and participated in a feature 
programme entitled ‘Nava Kashmir’, 
which proved very popular. A new 
series in music programme under the 
title ‘Bhavlok’ and ‘Soz-o-Saz’ was 
introduced in the year to depict with 
musio the mood and imagery of poetry. 

To help Government in their “Grow 
more Food” drive, a new programme 
was introduced in the “rural hour” to 
educate the villagers in the practical 
problems relating to cultivation and 
to establish closer contact with them 
through post-broadcast discussions. 
Issues raised by the villagers in these 
discussions are examined in subse¬ 
quent broadcasts. So far five pro¬ 
gramme panchayats have been set up 
under this scheme. 

JULLUNDUR: To this station fell 
the task of contributing to the ‘mental 
and moral rehabilitation’ of Punjab’s 
up-rooted millions. One of a series of 
programmes broadcast by this station 
during the year was that entitled 
“Return to Life”. A large number of 
plays, documentaries, talks and inter¬ 
views, were broadcast to the same end. 
In a programme entitled “Lok Geet 
Utsav” an open air show of folk music, 
songs and dances was presented by 
the station with marked success. The 
splendour of Punjab’s gay music 
and colourful dances was displayed. 



LTJCKNOW: A regular programme 
of recitations from Sanskrit classics 
and biographical sketches in Hindi 
based on the lives and works of 
ancient and modem Sanskrit scholars 
formed one of the many important 
features broadcast from this station. 
Radio snippets on the lives and works 
of Urdu poets, written by well-known 
writers such as Niaz Fatehpuri, Ale 
Ahmed Soor deserve special mention. 
Radio interviews with topical charac¬ 
ters on subjects bearing on the U.P/s 
traditional culture were also broadcast. 

Outside broadcasts covering import¬ 
ant national and state activities 
formed an important item of AIR 
Lucknow’s programme for the year— 
Among the many important functions 
covered may be mentioned the All- 
India Science Congress at Allahabad, 
and the FAO Conference on Co¬ 
operation. Another new venture in 
community listening was the inaugu¬ 
ration in June 1949 of a daily thirty- 
minute progamme for industrial 
areas. 

ALLAHABAD: This station was 
opened during tho year under review. 
It has already got into its stride and 
provides varied and interesting fare to 
its numerous listeners. Talks, poetry 
recitations, readings from classics, 
plays and features, folk songs and 
lessons in music are some of its 
popular items. 

PATNA: Falling in line with the 
other stations, AIR Patna has success¬ 
fully carried through a programme 
most interesting to the common man. 
Programmes for women and children 
were made bi-weekly with increased 
duration for each programme. Short 
weekly programmes in Sanskrit with 
a longer programme once a month, 
reading from scripts, poetry recita¬ 
tions and through-for-the day, were 
some of the many popular programmes 
from this station. 

BOMBAY: The installation of a 
mediumwave transmitter early in 1949 
helped the Bombay Station to over¬ 
come the difficulty in programme 
planning as a multilingual zone. An 
evidence of the popularity of the 
varied programmes may be noticed in 
the increased number of Broadcast 
Receiver Licences from 77 000 to 90,000 
by the end of the year. With an 
average output of over 400 hours a 


month the station was able to present, 
the best exponents of the various 
schools in Indian Music. Towards the 
end of the year the Station started 
new features such as music lessons, 
musical features and illustrated pro¬ 
grammes on the theory and practice of 
classical music. The series ‘East and 
West’ highlighting the universal 
appeal of music, Indian and Western,, 
is outstanding. 

Early in the year, the International 
Spelling Bee contests drew consider¬ 
able attention from listeners. The 
participants represented the U.K., 
Canada, New Zealand, U.S.A. and 
India. Another feature which readily 
became popular was “20-Questions”, 
inaugurated on October 18. 

Apropos of AIR's plan to popularise 
the “Grow More Food” drive of the 
Government with suitable broadcasts, 
the station commenced a new feature- 
—“Radio Farm Forum”—cn September 
18 in Marathi and Kannada. 
News of interest and immediate value 
to cultivators and hints on modern 
methods of farming, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, co-operative farming etc., were 
put on the air. Among the 25 outside 
broadcasts .from this station, special 
mention may be made of the relay 
from Rajkot on October 2, 1949, of an 
interview with Raliyat Ben, 84-year 
old sister of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
the broadcast from Kh&dakvalsa on- 
Ootober 6, 1949, on the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation stone by 
Pandit Nehru of the National Defence 
Academy. 

BARODA: The literary and cultural 
heritage that Baroda has been famous 
for, was reflected in every item of the 
programme that the station broadcast 
Garbes of famous composers and 
colourful folk songs of Saurashtra 
formed a popular feature of the many 
programmes. Programmes of popular 
appeal based on the traditions of 
Sanskrit literature that have in¬ 
fluenced the development of Guja- 
rathi Sahitya and on the works 
of eminent Gujarathi writers were also 
broadcast. The daily half hour pro¬ 
gramme for rural listeners is a. popular 
feature. The weekly programmes for 
women and children were widely 
listened to. 

AHMEDABAD: Linked closely with 
the Baroda station to begin with, this 
station had brought before the mike 
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.many distinguished talkers like Shri 
Mavalankar, Dr. C. V. Raman and Shri 
Kandubhai Desai. An important out¬ 
side broadcast from this station was 
done on the occasion of the annual 
:session of the I.N.T.U.C. which was 
addressed by Sardar Patel. The in¬ 
dustrial workers of the area are being 
entertained by a half-hour programme 
which is well received. 

NAGPUR: Reflecting the artistic and 
cultural genius of the Central 
Provinces (now known as Madhya 
Pradesh), AIR Nagpur has been doing 
yeoman service to the people of that 
area. The programmes, which are 
mostly in Hindi and Marathi, have 
catered to a variety of listening 
groups. Besides talks, plays and 
features, kavi sammelans, short stories, 
programmes in both the languages 
directed towards children, women and 
rural areas have been special features. 
The year was also marked by the in¬ 
troduction of Sanskrit programmes 
which elicited warm response from the 
listeners. Talented artists from out¬ 
side like Heerabai Barodekar, Ustad 
Fayaz Khan and M. S. Subbulakshmi 
were invited to broadcast with a view 
to bringing to the listeners some of the 
best exponents of Indian music. 
Eminent scholars and educationalists 
like Dr. Frank Lebauch, Miss Ethel 
Mannin, Louis Revan, Dr. Chang took 
part in several broadcasts from this 
station. Special arrangements were 
made by this station to cover the 
proceedings of the Pacifists’ Meeting 
at Mahatma Gandhi’s hut at Seva- 
gram on Christmas Eve. 

MADRAS: Lik? Bombay, additional 
transmission facilities have helped the 
Station to put out more varied and 
interesting programmes to listeners. 
A programme for industrial workers 
numbering more than 30,000, employed 
in thirty industrial establishments, 
which was inaugurated in November 
1949 sought to provide workers in 
industrial establishments with enter¬ 
tainment and recreation. The pro¬ 
grammes have been received well and 
with additional receiving facilities, the 
programmes should get more popular. 
The school programmes have been 
organised on a regional basis w r ith a 
common integrated schedule for 
Madras, Tiruchi and Vijayawada. A 
new service was started for middle 
schools also thereby picviding for all 


age-levels among pupils. In a week 
there are 420 minutes of broadcasts in 
Tamil and Telugu each, and 80 
minutes in English. 234 schools 
listen to the programmes. The growth 
of listening has been significant during 
this year; from under 42,000 late in 
1948 there are today over 72,000 B.R. 
Licences in force in the Province. The 
25th Anniversary of the Station was 
highlighted by a feature in English 
entitled ‘Twentyfive Years young’ by 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya port¬ 
raying the role of the microphone as 
an instrument of peace and a com¬ 
posite programme of music entitled 
‘Voices in the AIR’. 

A course of Hindi lessons in Tamil 
and Telugu through radio forms yet 
another new feature. A daily pro¬ 
gramme of 20 minutes’ duration is 
broadcast in Tamil on Madras A and 
Tiruchi wavelengths, while Madras B 
and Vijayawada have this in Telugu. 
The Minister for Education, inaugu¬ 
rated the programme on December 19. 

AIR Madras participated in the 
Third Madras Radio Exhibition or¬ 
ganised by the Madras Zone of the All- 
India Radio Merchants Association 
during the last week of December, 
1949. In the exhibition a pictorial 
view of AIR’s rapidly expanding 
services was presented with photo¬ 
graphs, maps, charts and publications. 
Among the chief attractions was the 
history of broadcasting in India from 
1924 presented with photographs of 
the first transmitter used in India 
from Madras and the latest equipment 
used in broadcasting today. 

A total of over 200 plays in the 
regional languages and English were 
broadcast during the year including 
“Sabari” in Tamil and “Teerani 
Korika’’ in Telugu, which were award¬ 
ed prizes in the radio play competition 
held in 1948. Outside broadcasts 
included coverage of the UNESCO 
Seminar on Rural Adult Education at 
Mysore in November and December. 

TIRUCHIRAPALLI: During 1949, 

‘good music’ formed the bulk of the 
station's programmes accounting for 
57% of the total programme hours. The 
highest type of classical music conti¬ 
nued to be presented through Tull 
length’ recitals in regular ‘concert hall’ 
fashion. The year’s programme 
brought to the mike a few artists 
whom listeners had not had the 
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pleasure of hearing in recent years. 
About a hundred new and com¬ 
paratively unknown Tamil songs by 
modern composers were presented and 
another in the series of programmes 
entitled Tlakiya Padalgal,’ verses from 
classical Tamil literature, wove 
presented. Another pioneering work 
was the collection and broadcast of 
folk songs. 170 prose plays, 60 musical 
plays and a dozen short stories were 
broadcast. 

Topical discussions analysing the 
news of the day directed to the 
villager were undertaken during this 
year. ‘Farm Forum* programmes with 
the object of increasing production 
constituted the highlight of the year’s 
rural programmes. The entire scheme 
of broadcasting for schools was re¬ 
organised and planned anew on a 
province-wide basis. New programmes 
for Middle and Elementary schools 
were introduced. The number of 
listening .schools also increased during 
the year from 96 to 200. The station’s 
“outside broadcasts” covered import¬ 
ant music festivals and public 
functions in Tamil Nad. 

VIJAYAWADA : Catering to the cul¬ 
tural and artistic needs of the Andhra 
Desa, the Vijayawada station, which 
was inaugurated on December 1, 1913, 
has done splendid work during the 
year. The programmes of classical 
and light music broadcast from 
Vijayawada have shown steady im¬ 
provement. The presentation of folk 
songs of Andhras compiled by distin¬ 
guished scholars has proved extremely 
popular. Programmes emphasizing the 
cultural and ethical aspects of the vast 
heritage from Sanskrit classics were 
also broadcast regularly and were 
received with great interest. Com¬ 
munity listening was found to be 
increasingly popular in the Andhra 
Districts. Rural broadcasts were 
planned to enable the cultivator to 
take a live interest in the programmes 
and due emphasis was placed on the 
educational aspects of the fare as well 
as its entertainment value. The 
“‘Farm Forum'* programmes served as 
a valuable aid to the Grow More Food 
campaign. 

CALCUTTA: Broadcasts on a wide 
variety of subjects by people belong¬ 
ing to different nationlities and walks 
of life marked the year’s activities of 
AIR Calcutta. Many distinguished 


persons broadcast talks on important 
topics. 

The following well-known people in 
the music world were introduced to 
listeners during the year under review: 
Gulam Ali Khan, Ali Akbar, Ravi 
Shanker, Alauddin Khan and Srimati 
Vesantakokilam. The noted Indian 
dancers, Uday Shanker and Amala 
Shanker and later Mrinalini Sarabhai, 
were introduced to listeners through 
the mike. 

One of the most important events 
during the latter part of the year was 
the World Pacifists’ Meeting held at 
Sentiniketan. AIR Calcutta recorded 
the speeches of some of the delegates 
in addition to relaying commentaries 
on the meetings held at Santiniketan 
and Calcutta. 

In addition to the regular items of 
music and talks, programmes entitled 
the “Mazdoor Mandali” and 'Palli- 
mangal Asar”, meant for the industrial 
and rural areas respectively, were 
also put out. Regular broadcast 
lessons in physical exercise were also 
given in a “Keep Fit’* programme. 

Special mention may be made of 
the Sanskrit broadcasts, consisting of 
dramas, features and talks on Sans¬ 
krit classics. These programmes were 
very much appreciated. The introduc¬ 
tion of regular Hindi lessons in the 
broadcast programmes from December 
1949 has also been well received. 

CUTTACK : The station covered 
practically all events of interest and 
important either by means of direct 
relays or Radio reports. Talents were 
located in the various parts of the 
province and during 1949 the services 
of 151 artists for music, 218, for drama 
and 290 for talks have been utilised 
by AIR Cuttack. 

SHILLONG/GAUHATI : With the 
installation of over 104 community 
receiver sets in villages, rural broad¬ 
casts have received a fillip in this area. 
The services of random visitors were 
fully utilised and radio interviews 
with well known persons like Mrs. 
Naney Hays Cook, the London actress 
and broadcaster, were put out on the 
air. 

RADIO KASHMIR: Radio Kashmir 
was born of the need to counteract 
the propaganda of the enemy, who had 
overrun parts of Kashmir, and to unify 
the people, who were facing a tremen- 
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dous crisis. The Jammu Station of 
Kashmir Radio began working in 1947 
and about a year later, on July 1, 1948. 
the Srinagar Station was on the air. 

As the immediate object was to reach 
the masses scattered over a wide 
country, a community listening scheme 
was worked out and a composite pro¬ 
gramme entitled “Awami Raj Zinda- 
bad" was started for their benefit. This 
programme was designed to counteract 
false propaganda from Pakistan, to 
raise the people’s morale, and to keep 
the countryside well informed with 
news about what was happening inside 
and outside Kashmir. As more and 
more people came within the commu¬ 
nity listening scheme the programmes 
also were changed. The emphasis was 
on freedom, democracy and the new 
life. Prom Leh to Poonch and from 
Nowshera to Uri, the Kashmiri peasant 
was told everything about his farm 
and the new opportunities that lay 
before him. 

Kashmir Radio had no easy task. 
With five different cultures, half a 
dozen main languages and over a 
dozen dialects, Kashmir Radio in a 
small way had to face the same pro¬ 
blems as All India Radio. The 
Srinagar station broadcast during the 
year ending June, 1950, 1722 talks, 356 
feature programmes, and 7000 minutes 
of Kashmir folk music. News bulletins 
were broadcast in seven languages, 
averaging 106 a week. 

The first voice to go on the air from 
Radio Kashmir was that of Sheikh 
Mahomed Abdullah, Premier of the 
State. Notable among other speakers 
from the station are Pandit Nehru, 
Maulana Azad, Begum Abdullah, Dr. 
Zakir Hussain, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, General Kariappa, and 
Godwin Lewanika, the Rhodesian 
African leader. 

A distinctive achievement of Kash¬ 
mir Radio is the interest it has 
awakened in Kashmir music and 
songs. 

Two other popular programmes are 
the Pushtu programme for the Pushtu- 
knowing people in the State and 
outside and the Balti programme for 
listeners in Ladakh and Kargil areas. 

NEWS SERVICES 

The News Services Division of AIR 
which today is one of the largest news 


organisations in the world is putting- 
out daily 67 news bulletins in 14 major 
Indian languages and in the following 
foreign languages—Burmese, Chinese, 
Indonesian, Arabic, Persian and 
Afghan-Persian. All news bulletins are 
centrally arranged and broadcast 
from the short wave transmitters at 
Delhi, each station relaying the bulle¬ 
tins in the language or languages of 
its area. Besides news agency sources, 
AIR has its own correspondents at 
important provincial centres and 
similar correspondents in certain 
foreign countries will be appointed in 
due course. 

EXTERNAL SERVICES 

AIR has an External Services Divi¬ 
sion which plans and broadcasts 
programmes directed to listeners in 
certain foreign countries, including 
Indians overseas. The aim of such 
broadcasts is to promote friendly re¬ 
lations with those countries to which 
India is bound by cultural or economic 
ties, and to keep Indian nationals 
abroad in touch with developments in 
the mother country. These program¬ 
mes are addressed to the Middle East, 
East and South Africa and East and 
South-East Asia. An experimental 
service is also being beamed for 
listeners in the West. The following 
languages are used in the various 
External Services; Hindi, Tamil, Guje- 
rati, English, Burmese, Kuovu, Canto¬ 
nese, Indonesian, Pushtu, Afghan,. 
Persian and Arabic. 

External Service programmes are 
given publicity through a journal in 
English and another in Arabic. The 
Arabic journal entitled “Aza-ul-Hind” 
is published monthly and is sent free 
of charge to Arabic speaking listeners 
in the Middle East. The English 
journal “India Calling” is printed in 
two editions, “Eastern” and “Western”; 
the Eastern edition being meant for 
Indians in East and South-East Asia 
and for people speaking Chinese, 
Indonesian and Burmese; the Western 
ecHion contains programmes for 
Indians in East and South Africa and 
Mauritius and for non-Indian listeners 
of Middle Eastern countries. 

Publications: Advance publicity to 
programmes is given through seven 
AIR Programme journals with a total 
circulation of about 80,000 copies per 
issue. These are: “Indian Listener” 



(JEnglish), "Betar Jagat" (Bengali), 
4< Vanoli” (Tamil), “Van!” (Telugu), 
-“Awaz" (Urdu), “Sarang” (Hindi), 
"Nabho Vani” (Gujerati). 

RURAL BROADCASTING 

Simultaneously with the advent of 
broadcasting in India, the necessity of 
giving its benefit to the rural popula¬ 
tion which is about 87% of India’s 
total population, was realised over a 
decade ago. The programmes for the 
rural population are provided by All- 
India Radio and the responsibility for 
installation and maintenance of 
receivers rests with the various State 
Governments except in the small State 
of Delhi in which a scheme is being 
operated by AIR. There are, on the 
whole, about 3,000 community receivers 
in operation at present in India and 
it is expected 2,000 more would be 
added on in the near future. The 
schemes in Delhi, Bombay, Madras 
and U.P. have been in operation for 
some years past since these States 
were the earliest ones to come under 
broadcast coverage. With the expan¬ 
sion of AIR’s network of medium wave 
stations which was taken up early in 
1948, many more States have come 
under broadcast coverage and with it 
the respective State Governments have 
since taken up the formulation and 
implementation of schemes. In order 
to ensure a co-ordinated development 
of these schemes on rational lines, 
AIR maintains a Section in its Plan¬ 
ning and Development Unit to give 
technical advice to the various Gov¬ 
ernments on all matters connected 
with the formulation and operation of 
such schemes. 

The Delhi Scheme is a good example 
of intensive development in a limited 
area of 570 sq. miles. Out of a total 
number of about 300 villages in the 
State, 112 have been provided with 
receivers. At present, the Educational 
authorities of Delhi are planning to 
install receivers in the villages of the 
State not covered by the existing 
scheme under a “Scheme of Social 
Education". 

The Government of Madras operate 
the biggest scheme in the country at 
present. Nearly 1,300 receivers are 
maintained all over the State and of 
these about half the number are 6 
volt accumulator operated ones. The 
sets in the northern districts are tuned 


to Vijayawada station of AIR and 
those in the Tamil districts to the 
South of Madras are tuned to Tiruchi- 
rapalli. The receivers in the remain¬ 
ing are tuned to the regional short 
wave transmitter at Madras. It is 
estimated that about 9 millions of the 
population have access to the radios. 
The duration of listening is two hours 
per day and the average daily attend¬ 
ance at each centre varies from 50 to 
100 . 

The Government of Bombay are 
maintaining about 639 receivers in the 
villages of the State. It is estimated 
that about 3 million people have got 
access to the receivers. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay are now considering 
installation of an additional 250 
receivers in the near future. Of these 
100 are intended for areas of the 
States which have since merged with 
Bombay. 

The sets in the northern districts 
are tuned to Baroda and those in the 
Karnatak districts to Dharwar. Those 
in the remaining areas are tuned to 
the regional short wave transmitter at 
Bombay. The duration of listening is 
one hour per day. The annual ex¬ 
penditure on the scheme is of the 
order of Rs. 4,35,000. 

The Government of Uttar Pradesh 
are maintaining about 261 receivers. 
The receivers in the three districts of 
Lucknow, Bara Banki and Rae Bareilly 
are tuned to the Lucknow station of 
AIR, the duration of listening per day 
being 2 hours. A programme in the 
local dialect “Awadhi" is provided by 
Lucknow Station for a duration of 45 
minutes per day. 

There are at present no rural instal¬ 
lations in the area round about Allaha¬ 
bad though the Station is giving a 
programme in the local dialect for a 
duration of half an hour per day. 
There are only a few urban installa¬ 
tions but it is expected that the State 
Government will take up this question 
in the near future. 

The Government of U.P. are now 
considering expansion of the scheme 
to cover other areas of the State. A 
draft scheme for the purpose has been 
worked out by the Directorate General, 
All-India Radio, and is now under the 
consideration of the U.P. Government. 

The Government of Orissa have got 
on hand a scheme of maintenance of 
90 mains and 270 6-vo!t accumulator- 
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operated receivers In the State. About 
73 receivers have already been instal¬ 
led under the scheme and including 
the old installations which are 44 in 
number, the total comes to 117. 

The Directorate of Information and 
Publicity of the Government of Assam 
operate, a scheme under which about 
104 receivers have been installed in 
the villages of the State. It is estim¬ 
ated that about 35,000 people have got 
access to the radio sets. 

The Government of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh have formulated a scheme for 
installation of 800 battery operated 
receivers in the villages of the State 
under a scheme of social education. 
Under the scheme, there is provision 
for the establishment of 50 battery 
charging centres and 22 service centres 
all over the State. Sufficient material 
has already been collected for instal¬ 
lation of 400 receivers but the instal¬ 
lations have not yet been started 
pending recruitment of technical staff 
under the scheme. 

The Government of Bihar are con¬ 
sidering plans for installation of 170 
battery operated and 30 mains operat¬ 
ed receivers in the villages of the 
State under a scheme of cchool-cum- 
community listening. 

There are 87 receivers in operation 
in the Hyderabad State and of these 
68 are installed round about Hydera¬ 
bad and the rest in the Aurangabad 
area. Nearly 200 receivers are now in 
operation in Jammu and Kashmir. Of 
these 147 are installed in Kashmir and 
are tuned to Srinagar. The rest are 
installed in Jammu province and are 
tuned to the Broadcasting Station at 
Jammu. 

Due to the absence of power supply 
in practically all the villages of India, 
the main problem concerned with 
operation of rural broadcasting sche¬ 
mes is to find out a convenient and 
economic form of power supply for 
operation of rural receivers. So far, 
the 6-volt accumulator has been con¬ 
sidered as the only suitable source of 
power supply for the purpose. How¬ 
ever, in operating schemes with 6-volt 
accumulator-operated receivers, there 
have been many difficulties. Lack of 
proper roads to the villages, absence of 
suitable transport system, lack of 
power supply at nearby centres for 
purposes of charging the batteries etc. 
are some of the major ones. As such, 


the extension of rural broadcasting 
schemes to remote villages which are 
not accessible by either road or rail¬ 
way, has been found to be impracti¬ 
cable. 

Besides, in such of the areas in 
which it has been adopted, the cost of 
maintenance has been found to be 
considerably high. Experience has 
shown that the average expenditure 
per receiver per month ranges from 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 45. This fact has made 
it an urgent necessity to find out a 
cheaper form of power supply for 
operation of village receivers. 

The use of dry battery packs appears 
to provide an answer to this problem. 
AIR started investigation on this 
some time ago and as a result of these 
investigations has arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that it is possible to adopt 
successfully the use of dry batteries 
for operation of rural receivers. Late¬ 
ly, a few manufacturing firms in India 
have evolved specially designed recei¬ 
vers for purposes of community listen¬ 
ing, the main features of these 
receivers being increased output as 
compared to ordinary domestic types. 
In conjunction with high efficiency 
pressure type of loud speakers with 
re-entrant horns, it has been possible 
to develop sufficient accoustic output to 
cater to an audience. 

Besides, heavy duty battery packs 
have also been evolved specially for 
use in conjunction with such receivers 
and these packs have been found to 
serve for about 3 months on the basis 
of two hours of operation per day. 
The only drawback in the adoption 
of dry batteries seems to be the “shelf 
life” of the battery packs which is 
about six months but this difficulty 
can be overcome by entering into a 
contract with a manufacturing firm to 
obtain fresh supplies at regular inter¬ 
vals. 

MONITORING SERVICE : The All- 
India Radio Monitoring Service 
situated in Simla monitors news, 
commentaries and selected talks 
broadcast from the main broadcasting 
stations of the world. Twelve foreign 
languages from nearly 30 countries, 
involving 80 to 100 transmissions, are 
covered by this service and the 
monitored material is used not only by 
the news section of All-India Radio* 
but is also supplied to various Minis¬ 
tries of the Government. 
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I NDIA has been for long an interest¬ 
ed spectator of the international 
development of broadcasting along 
totally different lines, i.e. State Broad¬ 
casting as practised in Britain and 
Commercial Broadcasting as occurs in 
the United States of America. From 
time to time, attempts have been made 
by individuals to interest the Govern¬ 
ment of India in Commercial Broad¬ 
casting as opposed to the existing 
State Broadcasting. So far as India 
herself is concerned, all these efforts 
have come to nothing. Consequently, 
the latest approaches to India’s poten¬ 
tially vast market for consumer goods 
have been by Commercial Broadcast¬ 
ing from outside, but directed at the 
Indian Union. 

In 1947 an attempt was made to 
establish a Commercial Broadcasting 
Station in Goa, but after a struggle 
by the parties concerned, the matter 
was allowed to drop, since the Portu¬ 
guese authorities in Goa did not seem 
to be as enthusiastic as was originally 
expected. There are probably two 
reasons for this. Firstly in 1947 the 
Portuguese authorities were seriously 
perturbed by the possibility of Goa 
and other Portuguese territories in the 
sub-continent being absorbed into the 
Indian Union. Understandably, they 
were not prepared to attempt anything 
which might add to the friction and 
tension between themselves and the 
Indian Government. The second reason 
for abandoning the scheme was mainly 
financial, since the equipment at that 
time used by Radio Goa was not 
suitable for powerful broadcasting, and 
the capital expense of re-equipment 
had to be offset against the ever¬ 
present question of “How long will 
Goa remain as a separate entity?” 

1949 saw a revival of interest in 
Radio Goa as a possibility. It now 
transpired that the attitude of the 
Portuguese authorities towards absorp¬ 


tion by the Indian Union had stiffened 
considerably. In consequence they 
were prepared not only to risk the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Indian Government 
but also to make the necessary capital 
outlay to ensure first-class transmis¬ 
sion. The 1 KW transmitter being 
used spasmodically in Radio Goa for 
ordinary news and entertainment 
broadcasts would be reinforced by 
purchasing a 7% KW transmitter from 
the United States of America; and 
also a new transmission station equip¬ 
ped with first-class studio facilities 
would be built. Naturally these im¬ 
provements could not be accomplished 
overnight but it is expected that 
Radio Goa will start Commercial 
Broadcasting in the very near future. 
Once the 7 J 4 KW transmitter is in 
operation, it is expected that Radio 
Goa will be able to give effective 
coverage to the whole of India and 
Pakistan, and the eventual aim is a 
12-hour commercial transmission daily. 

One of the main problems that has 
faced the local representatives of 
Radio Goa who operate under the 
name of Radio Associates of Asia, is 
to interest Indian advertisers in this 
new medium. (The phrase Indian 
advertisers covers, of course, not only 
indigenous firms but also those British, # 
American, Swiss and other foreign * 
firms who market their products in 
India). First reactions to the proposi¬ 
tion are mixed. Indian advertisers are 
interested; but not to the extent of 
jumping at the opportunities that have 
been offered them. Broadly speaking, 
everyone wishes some one else to start 
off first and to bear the risk of being 
first in the field. However, it is ex¬ 
pected that in the very near future 
one of the largest Indian advertisers 
will “take the plunge” with the resul¬ 
tant possibility that a scramble for the 
best times will ensue. 
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LONDON CALLING 


THE OVERSEAS JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 



LONDON CALLING is a weekly journal published by the 
BBC specially for the overseas listener. It includes detailed 


programmes of world-wide BBC short-wave transmissions in 
English , pictures with news of forthcoming broadcasts , and it 
publishes interesting and important talks broadcast in the overseas 
service. Annual subscription (including postage) as follows: 


India : Rs. 16 to BBC, Pakistan : Rs. 12 to P.O. Box 687 

Prem House, Connaught Place, C/o British Information Services, 
New Delhi. Karachi. 
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RADIO CEYLON 

A more ambitious venture is being 
planned in another corner of South- 
East Asia. Radio Ceylon, which ope¬ 
rated during the second World War as 
Radio SEAC, is also planning to 
transmit commercially. It boasts of a 
100 KW transmitter as well as of 
subsidiary transmitters of 7*4 KW 
each. New, almost palatial studios have 
already been constructed but at the 
moment Radio Ceylon is under con¬ 
tract for a good proportion of the day 
to the BBC. So powerful is this 
short-wave transmitter that it will be 
possible not only to cover the whole 
of South-East Asia but also program¬ 
mes can be beamed to any required 
area in the world. 

Once initial difficulties of sponsor¬ 
ship have been overcome, there will 
still remain those of obtaining suitable 
material for broadcasting purposes. 
Package programmes can be obtained 
from the United States of America, 
Britain and from Australia—but they 
will have to be carefully selected to 
ensure continuous listenership by the 
Indian people. At the moment, the 
number of radio sets in India is ap¬ 
proximately 3,00,000 by no means all of 
which are in the hands of those ac¬ 
customed to programmes in English. 
Thus the bugbear of Indian advertis¬ 
ing—the language problem—is still 
insurmountable. India has at least 14 
major languages all of which are 
spoken by great numbers of people. 
As an example, in spite of the fact 
that Hindustani is purported to be the 
national language, only 6% of the 
population of Madras province speak 
it. So the 3,00,000 receiving sets do not 
represent 3,00,000 English speaking 
listener-groups. As a result both Radio 
Goa and Radio Ceylon have decided 


in the first place to initiate English 
language broadcasting only, unless 
specifically required otherwise by 
sponsors. In this case, yet another 
difficulty arises. Special languages will 
require special programmes and, of 
course, it will not be in any way 
possible merely to translate a program¬ 
me from English into, say, Telugu. 
The English speaking section of the 
population has absorbed a certain 
appreciation of Western entertainment 
and Western humour through the 
media of the press and the film, but 
to a very great degree the non-English 
speaking section is more traditionally 
conservative with regard to entertain¬ 
ment and culture. Hence an intensive 
search for Indian talent will result. 
The first to suffer from this will be 
the Government sponsored All India 
Radio, since a commercial station can 
pay far higher for its talent than can 
a Government sponsored organisation. 
It is almost certain that talent spotters 
for Radio Ceylon and Radio Goa will 
spend a considerable period of time 
listening to All India Radio and deftly 
removing such talent as they find 
from that service to their own services. 
This again will make Radio Goa and 
Radio Ceylon even more unpopular 
with the Indian Government and may 
in the long run have the peculiar 
effect of forcing the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to allow joint Commercial and 
State Broadcasting inside the Indian 
Union itself, or alternatively of making 
the Indian Government take such 
measures that it will be impossible for 
artistes to visit either Goa or Ceylon 
for the purposes of commercial radio 
broadcasts. However, the next few 
months will show how things are 
going to develop. 
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Model 2802/1930, 
nowaday* a prize 
possession of any 
collector. 


THE object alongside, despite its 
looks, contrived to be a radio set. 
Inside it were great big things called 
valves which took up most of 
the room. Stations sometimes 
"slipped". A loudspeaker stood 
nearby. In an emergency you 
could use it as a handy weapon. 

We can afford to be superior. In the i 
twenty years since we introduced 
this set to listeners in India we have achieved immense 
advancements in radio listening. All these have 
now been packed into the 
set on the right manufac¬ 
tured specially in Holland to 
mark the Twentieth Anniver-| 
sary of Philips in India. 

Good listening is no longer 
a matter of chance. 

It is a matter of fact. 
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PHILIPS 


ELECTRICAL CO. (INDIA) LTD. 

I, NEVSHAM ROAD, CALCUTTA. 



BX 798 X — 1i valves 116 valve 
performance ), 6 wave bands, band- 
spread on 8 S. W. bands ; adapt¬ 
able to all AC voltages; and suit¬ 
able, with vibrator, for DC mains ; 
10“ concert loudspeaker, Inclinator 
dial, beautifully veneered wooden 
cabinet, novel grille design; 

PRICE Rs. 1,500/- only. 
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EXTERNAL NEWS SERVICES OF 
ALL-INDIA RADIO 


1. General Service. 

<a) For Indians in East & South-East Asia : 

English ... 6 a.m. 1ST 15 minutes. 

7 p.m. 1ST 10 
Hindi ... 6-30 a.m. 1ST 15 

4- 30 p.m. 1ST 10 

Tamil ... 615 a.m. 1ST 15 

5- 30 p.m. 1ST 10 

(6) For Indians in East & South Africa : 

English ... 9-45 a.m. 1ST 15 minutes. 

10-45 p.m. 1ST 15 
Hindi ... 9-30 p.m. 1ST 10 

Gujerati ... 10 p.m. 1ST 10 „ 

2. Burmese Service 

(For Burmese listeners mainly in Burma and surround¬ 
ing areas in South-East Asia): 

615 a.m. 1ST 10 minutes. 

4-45 p.m. 1ST 10 

3. Chinese Service. 

(For Chinese listeners in China and in South-East 
Asia) : 

Kuoyu ... 3 p.m. 1ST 10 minutes. 

Cantonese. 3-45 p.m. 1ST 10 „ 


4. Persian Service. 

(For Iranian listeners in Persia and the Persian Gulf) 
10-20 p.m. 1ST 10 minutes. 

5. Arabic Service. 

(For Arab countries in the Middle & Near East) 
II 05 p.m. 1ST 10 minutes. 

6. Afghan Service. 

( F ° r . Afghan listeners in Afghanistan and the 
Tribal Area) : 

9-35 p.m. 1ST 10 minutes. 

7. Pushtu Service. 

(For the North-West Frontier Province of Pakistan, 
the Tribal Area and Pushtu listeners in Afghanistan) : 

8-45 a.m. 1ST 10 minutes. 

5-30 p.m. 1ST 10 
815 p.m. 1ST 3 

(head-line bulletin) 

8. Experimental European Service. 

(For listeners in Western Europe) : 

00.30 hrs. 1ST 10 minutes. 


AIR HOME NEWS SERVICE 


TIMINGS AND WAVELENGTHS 


ENGLISH. 


a.m. 

8-0 

<15 mts.) Delhi 


Lucknow 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Tiruchi 

Patna 

Cuttack 

Jullundur 

Amritsar 

Shillong 

Gauhati 

Nagpur 

Vijayawada 

Baroda 

Allahabad 

Ahmedabad 

Dharwar 

Hyderabad 

Aurangabad 

Trivandrum 


(10 mts.) Delhi 


19-79, 

25-51, 

41-52, 

16-87, 

19-62, 

25-36, 

3099, 

41-24, 

metres 

434-8 

293-5 

metres 


243-7, 

31-41 

metres 

370-4, 

.31-48, 

metres 

41-15 

211-3, 

31-28, 

metres 

41-32 

395-8 

metres 


265-3 

metres 


221-4 

metres 


225 

metres 


229-9 

metres 


205-48 

metres 


3846 

metres 


232-6 

metres 


357-1 

metres 


250 

metres 


389-6 

metres 


326-1 

metres 


468-7 

metres 


411 0 

metres 


319-1 

metres 


4559 

metres 


16-82, 

19-79, 

16-87, 

1395, 

1689, 

25-36, 


Lucknow 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 


p.m. 

6-0 

(10 mts.) 


Tiruchi 

Patna 

Cuttack 

Nagpur 

Vijayawada 

Hyderabad 

Aurangabad 


Delhi 


Lucknow 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Tiruchi 

Patna 

Cuttack 

Jullundur 

Amritsar 

Shillong 


19-62, 

31-15, 

metres 

434 8 

293-5 

metres 


243-7, 

41-44 

metres 

3704, 

31-48, 

metres 

41.61 

211-3, 

31-28, 

metres 

41-32 

395-8 

metres 


265-3 

metres 


221-4 

metres 


232-6 

metres 


357-1 

metres 


411-0 

metres 


319-1 

metres 


16-89, 

25-36, 

30-99, 

19-62, 

41-15, : 

338-6, 

434-8 

metres 

293-5 

metres 


243-7, 

31-41 

metres 

370-4, 

41-61, 

metres 

31 48 

211-3, 

60-98, 

metres 

41.32 

395-8 

metres 


265-3 

metres 


221-4 

metres 


225 

metres 


229-9 

metres 


205-48 

metres 
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^//le oS/ozy of a 
fjOozfd famous 

. Cfictuze 



The original “His 
Master's Voice” 
picture was painted by 
Francis Barraud in 1889 
and this is how the 
inspiration was bom. 

The artist’s brother had 
a fox-terrier, Nipper by 
name. Nipper was 
devoted to his master, 
but indifferent to other 
people. The brother 
died, and Nipper went 
to live with the artist— 

Francis Barraud. 

This was in the days of 
the phonograph, when 
wax cylinders were 
used. Barraud noticed 

how the dog cocked his ears and listened intently whenever the phono¬ 
graph ‘talked.’ Whether one of the voices resembled that of the 
dog’s old master is not known, but the attitude gave Francis Barraud 
the idea for his picture. He painted a picture of Nipper listening to 
the phonograph and gave it the title “ His Master’s Voice.” 

Thinking it might interest the phonograph manufacturers he took 
it to a company then prominent in the sale of wax cylinder machines. 
Strange as it may seem they were not impressed; it was then offered 
to the Gramophone Company, who asked the artist to substitute a 
disc gramophone. They then adopted it as the trademark of the 
Gramophone Company. Since then, hundreds of thousands of re¬ 
productions of this famous picture have been made in every conceivable 
form, and it is now as well known in the remote corners of the earth 
as in the great city where it originated. 

The strong appeal of the picture lies probably in the fidelity of the 
dog. It is appropriate therefore that this quality of fidelity has 
been the keynote of “ His Master’s Voice ” products ever since— 
fidelity in the reproduction of the works of great musical artists—fidelity 
to the public who have relied upon “ His Master’s Voice ” for half a 
century to provide the latest and best in home entertainment. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 

CALCUTTA - BOMBAY - MADRAS - DELHI 












p.m. 

9-0 


Gauhati 

384-6 

metres 

Nagpur 

232-6 

metres 

Vijayawada 

357-1 

metres 

Baroda 

250 

metres 

Allahabad 

389-6 

metres 

Ahmedabad 

326-1 

metres 

Dharwar 

468-7 

metres 

Hyderabad 

411-0 

metres 

Aurangabad 

319-1 

metres 

Trivandrum 

455-9 

metres 

Delhi 

31-28, 

41.52, 


25-36, 

30-99, 


434-8 

metres 

Lucknow 

293-5 

metres 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Tiruchi 

Patna 

Cuttack 

Jullundur 

Amritsar 

Shillong 

Gauhati 

Nagpur 

Vijayawada 

Baroda 

Allahabad 

Ahmedabad 

Dharwar 

Hyderabad 

Aurangabad 


243-7, 

370-4, 

211-3, 

395-8 

265-3 

221-4 

225 

2299 

205-48 

3846 

232-6 

357-1 

250 

389-6 

326-1 

468-7 

411-0 

319-1 


41-44 metres 
41-61 metres 
60-98, 41-32 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 
metres 


a.m. 

8-15 

<15 mts.) Delhi 


HINDI. 


19-79, 

16-87, 

41-24, 


25-51, 

25-36, 

41-15, 338-6 
metres 


41-52, 

30-99, 


p.m. 

1-40 


6-10 


p.m. 

9-15 


Lucknow 

293-5 

metres 


Bombay 

353, 

4144 i 

metres 

Patna 

265-3 

metres 


Jullundur 

225 

metres 


Amritsar 

229-9 

metres 


Nagpur 

232-6 

metres 


Allahabad 

389-6 

metres 


Calcutta 

370-4, 

31-48 

metres 

Cuttack 

221-4 

metres 


Shillong 

205-48 

metres 


Gauhati 

384-6 

metres 


Dharwar 

468-7 

metres 


Hyderabad 

411-0 

metres 


Trivandrum 

455-9 

metres 


Delhi 

16-89, 

25-36, 

31-06, 


19-62, 

338-6 

metres 

Lucknow 

293-5 

metres 


Bombay 

353, 

31-41 

metres 

Patna 

265-3 

metres 


Nagpur 

232-6 

metres 


Tiruchi 

395-8 

metres 


Vijayawada 

357-1 

metres 


Aurangabad 

319-1 

metres 


Delhi 

16-89, 

25-36, 

30-99, 


19-62, 

41-15, 

338-6, 


434-8 

metres 


Lucknow 

293-5 

metres 


Bombay 

353, 

41-44 

metres 

Patna 

265-3 

metres 


Jullundur 

225 

metres 


Amritsar 

229-9 

metres 


Nagpur 

Allahabad 

232-6 

389-6 

metres 

metres 


Trivandrum 

455-9 

metres 


Delhi 

49-92, 

25-36, 

30-99. 


60-48, 

338-6 

metres 

Lucknow 

293-5 

metres 


Bombay 

353, 

61 98 

metres 

Patna 

265-3 

metres 



Jullundur 

Amritsar 

Nagpur 

Allahabad 

Calcutta 

Cuttack 

Shillong 

Gauhati 

Baroda 

Hyderabad 

Aurangabad 


225 metres 

229-9 metres 

232-6 metres 

389-6 metres 

370-4, 41-61 metres 
221-4 metres 

205-48 metres 

384-6 metres 

250 metres 

411-0 metres 

319-1 metres 


a.m. 

9-0 

(15 mts.) 

p.m. 

8-0 

(15 mts.) 


a.m. 

8-30 
(15 mts.) 


p.m. 

8-15 
(15 mts.) 


p.m. 

7-30 
(7 mts.) 


a.m. 

7-30 
(15 mts.) 


p.m. 

12-50 
(10 mts.) 


p.m. 

7-30 
(15 mts.) 


a.m. 

7-15 
(15 mts.) 


p.m. 

1-10 

(10 mts.) 

p.m. 

7-15 

(15 mts.) 

a.m. 

7-0 

(15 mts.) 


p.m. 

1-0 

(10 mts.) 

p.m. 

7-0 

(15 mts.) 


7-15 
(15 mts.) 


URDU. 


Delhi 

31-36, 

41-52 

metres 

Hyderabad 

411-0 

metres 


Delhi 

31-28, 

41-52 

metres 

Hyderabad 

411-0 

metres 


PUNJABI. 



Delhi 

31-15, 

41-24, 434-8 



metres 

Jullundur 

225 

metres 


Amritsar 

229-9 

metres 


Delhi 

49-92, 

434-8 

metres 

Jullundur 

225 

metres. , 

Amritsar 

229-9 

metres 


GORKHALl. 



Delhi 

31-28. 

41-52, 

60-48, 


434-8 

metres 

BENGALI. 



Delhi 

25-51, 

41-52, 

25-36. 


3099 

metres 


Calcutta 

370-4, 

31-48, 

metres 

41 61 

Delhi . 

25-36, 

19 54 

metres 

Calcutta 

3704, 

31-48, 

metres 

41-61 

Delhi 

25-36, 

3099 

metres 

Calcutta 

370-4, 

41 61, 
metres 

61-48 


ORIYA. 



Delhi 

25-51, 

41-52, 

25-36, 


30-99 

metres 


Cuttack 

221-4 

metres 


Delhi 

25-36, 

19-54 

metres 

Cuttack 

221-4 

metres 


Delhi 

25-36, 

3099 

metres 

Cuttack 

221-4 

metres 

ASSAMESE. 



Delhi 

25-51, 

41-52, 

25-36, 


30-99 

metres 


Shillong 

205-48 

metres 


Gauhati 

384-6 

metres 


Delhi 

25-36, 

19-54 

metres 

Delhi 

25 36, 

30-99 

metres 

Shillong 

205-48 

metres 


Gauhati 

384-6 

metres 



TAMIL. 



Delhi 

19-79, 

16-87, 

19-62, 


25-45 

metres 



m 



PJD. 

2-0 


p.m. 

7-15 


a.m. 

7-0 


p.m. 

1-50 


p.m. 

7-0 


a.m. 

7-45 


p.m. 

7-45 


a.m. 

7-30 


Madras 

211-3, : 

31-28 

metres 

p.m. 





Tiruchi 

395-8 

metres 


7-30 
(15 mts.) 

Delhi 

25-45, 

19 62 

metres 





Madras 

60 98 

metres 


Delhi 

16-89, 

19-62 

metres 


Trivandrum 

455-9 

metres 


Madras 

211-3, 

41-32 

metres 






Tiruchi 

395-8 

metres 


a.m. 

MARATHI. 





8-30 
(15 mts.) 

Delhi 

25-36, 

30 99 

metres 



Delhi 

25-45, 

19-62 

metres 

Bombay 

353, 

41-44 

metres 

Madras 

211-3, 

41-32 

metres 


Nagpur 

232-6 

metres 


Tiruchi 

395-8 

metres 



Aurangabad 

319 1 

metres 


TELUGU. 



p.m. 

12-50 


19-62, 







(10 mts.) 

Delhi 

25-45 

metres 

Delhi 

19-79, 

16-87, 

19-62, 

Bombay 

353, 

31-41 

metres 


25-45 

metres 



Nagpur 

232-6 

metres 


Madras 

41-32 

metres 



Aurangabad 

319-1 

metres 


Vijayawada 

Hyderabad 

357-1 

411-0 

metres 

metres 


p.m. 

8-0 

(15 mts.) 

Delhi 

49-92, 

25-36, 

30-99, 






19-62 

metres 


Delhi 

1689, 

19-62 

metres 


Bombay 

353, 

61-98 

metres 

Madras 

31-28 

metres 



Nagpur 

232-6 

metres 


Vijayawada 

Hyderabad 

357-1 

metres 



Aurangabad 

319-1 

metres 


4110 

metres 










a.m. 

GUJARATI. 







8-45 





Delhi 

25-45, 

19 62 

metres 

(15 mts.) 

Delhi 

31-15, 

25-36, 

30-99, 

Madras 

60 98 

metres 




25-45 

metres 


Vijayawada 

357-1 

metres 



Bombay 

243-7, 

31-41 

metres 

Hyderabad 

411 0 

metres 



Baroda 

250 

metres 






Ahmedabad 

326-1 

metres 


KANNADA. 



p.m. 

1-0 

(10 mts.) 





Delhi 

19-79, 

16-87, 

19-62, 

Delhi 

19-62, 

25-45 

metres 


25-36, 

30-99 

metres 


Bombay 

243-7, 

41-44 

metres 

Bombay 

353, 

41-44 

metres 

p.m. 





Dharwar 

468-7 

metres 


8-15 
(15 mts.) 

Delhi 

25-36 

30-99, 

metres 

19-62 

Delhi 

25-36, 

30-99, 

1962 


Bombay 

243-7, 

41-44 

metres 


metres 



Baroda 

250 

metres 


Bombay 

353, 

61-98 

metres 


Ahmedabad 

326 1 

metres 


Dharwar 

468 7 

metres 







MALAYALAM. 


a.m. 

KASHMIRI AND DOGRI SERVICE. 





9-30 





Delhi 

19-79. 

16-87, 

19-62, 

(20 mts.) 

Delhi 

31-36, 

41-52 

metres 


25-45 

metres 

p.m. 





Madras 

41-32 

metres 


6-15 



41-52 


Trivandrum 

455 9 

metres 


(30 mts.) 

Delhi 

31-28, 

metres 
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WAVELENGTHS SCHEDULE 


’Effective from March 16, 1950. 


f.S.T. (Subtract 5i hours to obtain G.M.T.) 


■0700 

Tdlugu News ... 

(15 mts.) 


Assamese News 

(15 mts.) 

0715 

Tamil News 

... (15 mts.) 


Oriya News 

(15 mts.) 

0730 

Mailayalam News 

(15 mts.) 


Bengali News ... 

(15 mts.) 

•0745 

Kannada News ... 

(15 mts.) 

<0800 

English News ... 

(15 mts.) 

0815 

Hindi News 

(15 mts.) 

0830 

Marathi News ... 

(15 mts.) 


Punjabi News ... 

(15 mts.) 

0845 

Pushto 

(15 mts.) 


Gujerati News ... 

(15 mts.) 

0900 

Urdu 

(15 mts.) 

0915 

Pot hoar i News 

(15 mts.) 

0930 

Kashmiri News 

(10 mts.) 


Gujerati 

(15 mts.) 

0945 

English 

(15 mts.) 

1250 

Marathi News ... 

(10 mts.) 


Bengali News ... 

(10 mts.) 

1300 

English 

(60 mts.) 


Gujerati News ... 

(10 mts.) 


Assamese News 

... (10 mts.) 

1310 

Oriya News 

(10 mts.) 

1330 

English News ... 

(10 mts.) 

1340 

Hindi News 

(10 mts.) 

1350 

Telugu News 

(10 mts.) 

1400 

Tamil News 

(10 mts.) 

1410 

Malayalam News 

(10 mts.) 


Punjabi News ... 

(10 mts.) 

1420 

Kannada News ... 

(10 mts.) 

>1500 

Kuoyu 

(45 mts.) 

1545 

Cantonese 

(15 mts.) 

1630 

Hindi 

(60 mts.) 

1645 

Burmese 

(45 mts.) 

1730 

Tamil 

... (75 mts.) 


Indonesian 

(30 mts.) 


Pushto 

(30 mts.) 

1800 

English News ... 

(10 mts.) 

1810 

Hindi News 

(10 mts.) 

1815 

Kashmiri 

(15 mts.) 

1830 

Dogri 

(15 mts.) 

1845 

Forces Prog. 

(60 mts.) 

1900 

Tdlugu News 

(15 mts.) 


Assamese News 

(15 mts.) 


English 

(45 mts.) 

1915 

Tamil News 

... (15 mts.) 


Oriya News 

(15 mts.) 

1930 

Malayalam News 

(15 mts.) 


*Bengali News ... 

(15 mts.) 

11945 

Pothoari News ... 

(15 mts.) 


Kannada News ... 

... (15 mts.) 

2000 

Marathi News ... 

(15 mts.) 


Urdu 

(15 mts.) 

2015 

Gujerati News ... 

(15 mts.) 


Punjabi News ... 

... (15 mts.) 


Pushto 

(15 mts.) 

2030 

English 

(40 mts.) 

2100 

English News ... 

(15 mts.) 

2115 

Hindi News 

(15 mts.) 

2130 

Hindi 

(30 mts.) 


Afghan Persian ... 

(45 mts.) 

2200 

Gujerati 

(45 mts.) 

2215 

Persian 

(45 mts.) 

2245 

English 

(15 mts.) 

2300 

Arabic 

(60 mts.) 

0030 

English 

(60 mts.) 

0515 

Indonesian 

(15 mts.) 

0600 

English 

(15 mts.) 

0615 

Tamil 

(15 mts.) 


Burmese 

(15 mts.) 

*0630 

Hindi 

(15 mts.) 


Wavelengths in metres. 

16-87, 19-62, 19-79, 25-45 

25-36, 25-51, 30-99, 41-52 

16-87, 19-62, 19-79, 25-45 

25-36, 25-51, 30-99, 41-52 

16-87, 19-62, 19-79, 25-45 

25-36, 25-51, 30-99, 41-52 

16 87, 19-62, 19-79, 25-36, 30-99 

16 87, 19-62, 19-79, 25-36, 25-51, 30-99, 41-24, 41-52 

16 87, 19-79, 25-36, 25-51, 30-99, 41-24, 41 52 

25-36, 30-99 

31-15, 41-24 

31-36, 41-52 

25-36, 30-99, 31-15, 41-24 

31-36, 41-52 

31-36, 41-52 

31-36, 41-52 

16-87, 19-79 

16-87, 19-79 

16-92, 25-45 

19-54, 25-36 

13-95, 16-82, 16-87, 19-79 

19-62, 25-45 

19-54, 35-36 

19-54, 25-36 

16-89, 19-62, 25-36 

16-89, 19 62, 25-36, 31-06 

16-89, 19 62 

16 89, 19-62 

16 89, 19-62 

25-36, 31 06 

16-89, 19 62, 25-36 

16-87, 19-79 

16-87, 19-79 

16-82, 19-75 

16-87, 19-79 

16-82, 19-75 

16-87, 19-79 

25-36, 30-99 

16-89, 19-62, 25-36, 30-99 

16 89, 19-62, 25-36, 39-99 

31-28, 41-52 

31-28, 41-52 

31-28, 41-52 

19-62, 25-45 

25-36, 30-99 

16-82, 19-75 

19-62, 25-45 

25-36, 30-99 

19-62, 25-45 

25-36, 30.99 

31-28, 41-52 

19-62, 25-36, 30-99 

19-62, 25-36, 30-99, 49-92 

31-28, 41-52 

19-62, 25-36, 30-99 

49-92 

31-28, 41-52 
16-89, 19-72 

19 62, 25-36, 30-99, 31-28, 41-52, 49-92 
19-62, 25-36, 30-99, 49-92 
19-72, 25-45 

16-89, 19-62, 25-62, 30-99 
19-72, 25-45 

16-89, 19-62, 25-62, 30-99 
19-72, 25-45 

16-89, 19-62, 25-62, 30-99 

25-32, 25-51, 31-19, 41-44 

19-62, 25-36 

19-79, 25-32 

19-79, 25-32 

19-62, 25-36 

19-79, 25-32 
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Wavelength-Frequency Conversion. 


13-95 m 21510 kc/s 
16-82 m 17840 kc/s 
16-87 m 17780 kc/s 
16-89 m 17760 kc/s 
19 54 m 15350 kc/s 
19-62 m 15290 kc/s 
19-72 m 15210 kc/s 
19-75 m 15190 kc/s 
19-79 m 15160 kc/s 
25-32 m 11850 kc/s 
25-36 m 11830 kc/s 
25-45 m 11790 kc/s 
25-51 m 11760 kc/s 


25-62 m 11710 kc/s 

30- 99 m 9680 kc/s 
3106m 9660 kc/s 
3115 m 9630 kc/s 

31- 19 m 9620 kc/s 
3128 m 9590 kc/s 
31-36 m 9565 kc/s 
4115 m 7290 kc/s 
41-24 m 7275 kc/s 
41-44 m 7240 kc/s 
41-52 m 7225 kc/s 
49-92 m 6010 kc/s 


SHORT WAVE PROGRAMMES 



Transmitter I 

Frequencies 

Wave 

Transmitter II 

Frequencies 

Wave 

Time. 

Programme. 

(Kc/s.) 

length 

(metreband) 

Programme. 

(Kc/s) 

length 

(metreband> 

00-30—01-15 




Arabic Services. 

(11885) 

25 

01-15—07-15 







07-15—07-30 




Bengali News 

(15335) 

19 

07-30—07-45 

English News 

... (9645) 

31 

English News 

„ 

„ 

07-45—08-00 

Urdu News 

... „ 

„ 

Urdu News ... 

„ 


08-00—09-00 

Karachi Prog. 

„ 

„ 

Karachi Prog. 

„ 


09-00—09-05 

Karachi Prog. 

„ 

„ 

„ 

„ 

„ 

09-05—09-15 

Pushto News 

„ 

„ 

„ 

„ 


09-15—09-30 

Karachi Prog. 


„ 

„ 

„ 

„ 

09-30—11-40 







11-40—11-50 




English News 

(15270) 

19- 

11-50—12-00 




Bengali News 

„ 


12-00—12-30 

Karachi Prog. 

... (11885) 

25 

Karachi Prog. 

,, 


12-30—12-40 

Pushto News 

... „ 

„ 

Karachi Prog. 

„ 


12-40—12-50 

English News 

„ 

„ 

English News 

„ 


12-50—13-00 

Urdu News 

... „ 

„ 

Urdu News 

„ 

M 

13-00—14-00 

Karachi Prog. 


„ 

Karachi Prog. 



14-00—17-30 







17-30—17-40 

English News 

... (11885) 

25 

English News 

(11570) 

25 

17-40—17-50 

Urdu News 



Urdu News 

„ 


17-50—18-00 

Karachi Prog. 


„ 

Aerial Change 



18-00—18-10 

Kashmiri News 

„ 

„ 

Baluchi Prog. 

(11570) 

25 

18-10—18-30 

Karachi Prog. 

„ 

„ 


„ 

>t 

18-30—18-40 

Pushto News 

... ,, 

„ 


,, 


18-40—18-45 

Karachi Prog 

„ 

„ 

„ 

,, 

ft 

18-45—19-00 

Interval 


... 

Aerial Change 



19-00—19-30 




Burmese Service 

(11570) 

25 

19-30—19-45 





„ 


19-45—20-00 

Karachi Prog. 

... (9645) 

31 

Bengali News 

„ 


20-00—20-45 

National Hook-up 

„ 

„ 

National Hook-np 

(11570) 

25 

20-45—21-00 

English News 

„ 

„ 

English News 



21-00—21-15 

Urdu News 

„ 

„ 

Urdu News 



21-15—21-30 

Interval 



Aerial and Wave change ... 


21-30—22-15 

Afghan-Persian 

... (9645) 

31 

Iranian Service 

(11885) 

2S 

22-15—22-30 

„ 

„ 

„ 

Karachi Prog. 



22-30-23-00 




„ 



23-00—23-15 




East African News 



23-15—24-00 




Arabic Service I 

M 

, v 
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T HE most tragic event in 1949 was 
the death in an air crash near 
Bombay of thirteen American 
journalists, who were returning from 
Indonesia after a study of that coun¬ 
try, on a tour sponsored by the 
Netherlands Government. 


The crash occurred on July 12, 1949, 

when the Ill-fated plane, a Dutch KLM 
Constellation, ex¬ 
ploded against a 
hill near Santa 

Cruz airport in a 

rainstorm. All the 
45 passengers and 

crew aboard were 
killed. The crash 
was described as 

the worst in the 

history of Indian 
civil aviation. This 
was the first KLM 
plane allowed by 

the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment to fly 

over India since 
the “police action” 
H. R. Knickerbocker, launched by the 

Dutch against the 

Indonesian Republicans in December, 1948. 
The flight was permitted in response to 
the request of the American pressmen 

who. ironically enough, had considered 

the longer alternative route via Mauritius 
less reliable. 

The correspondents were returning from 
Batavia and had been to Delhi in the 
hope of meeting Pandit Nehru. As the 
Prime Minister was not available, the 

party spent the evening (of July 11) at a 
party given by Mr. Loy Henderson, the 

American Ambassador, and left the next 
morning for Bombay en route to Amster¬ 
dam. The crash occurred at about noon. 



Sympathy for the relatives of the 
victims were expressed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Journalists’ and public 
bodies in the country. 


Following are biographical notes about 
the journalists, among whom Mr. H. R. 
Knickerbocker was perhaps the most 
widely known in India: 


H. R. Knickerbocker: Aged 51. Born in 
Yoakum, Texas, Hubert Renfro Knicker¬ 
bocker began his career on “The Newark 
'Morning Ledger”, but two years later 
went to New York where he worked on 
the “New York Evening Post” and The 
New York Sim”. He won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1933 for his coverage of the 


Russian purge trials for the International 
News Service. He covered the Battle of 
Britain and the Battle of France in 1939 
and 1940 and later the Pacific battles. 
From 1941 to 1945 he was the chief of the 
foreign service of “The Chicago Sun”. 
He Joined the radio staff of WOR as a 
commentator early in 1949. 

Bertram D. Hulen: Aged 60. Hulen was 
a member of the Washington Bureau of 
“The New York Times” since 1926 and 
had enjoyed the confidence of several 
Secretaries of State Including Mr.' Cordell 
Hull and Mr. Dean Acheson. In an 
obituary tribute, "The Times” wrote: "A 
man of the utmost integrity, Bert Hulen 
was a cool, reliable, conscientious reporter, 
who never violated a confidence and was 
never knowingly guilty of an inaccuracy.” 
Before joining “The New York Times”, 
Hulen had worked for the Associated Fress 
in Washington and Boston. 

Nat A. Barrows: Began his career on 
“The Boston Globe”, where he gained 
distinction as an expert on submarines. 
Later joined “The Chicago Daily News” 
as a reporter. Served in South America 
and in Europe during the war. 

James Branyan: Aged 31. Began his 
career on “The Atlanta Georgian”, later 
joining The International News Service. 
Served during the war in Britain with an 
air unit. Joined “The Houston Post” in 
1948 and was on the staff of that paper 
when killed. 

Fred Colvig: Of “The Denver Post”, 
was a war veteran. Left his position as 
Sunday editor of “The Portland Oregoni¬ 
an” to Join the Navy. After the war 
Joined “The Denver Post” and edited the 
editorial page of the paper. 

Miss Elsie Dick: Began her career on 
“The New Yorker” and worked as Asso¬ 
ciate Editor of “House Beautiful” (of the 
Hearst magazine group) before entering 
radio in 1941. Was widely known in 
radio circles in New York, where she was 
director of WOR and the Mutual Broad¬ 
casting System. 

Thomas A. Falco: Aged 39. After 
graduation from New York City College, 
Joined the Washington staff of "The 
Financial World”. Became editor of a 
confidential publication for the War Pro¬ 
duction Board in 1942; joined the Wash¬ 
ington staff of “Business Week” in 1945; 
resigned in 1946 to become a member of 
the economic staff of the U.S. Military 
Government In Berlin. Returning he 
Joined the Washington Bureau of the Mc- 
Graw Hill Published Company, specialis¬ 
ing in international affairs for “Business 
Week”. 
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Charles Gratke: Foreign Editor of “The 
Christian Science Monitor" since 1937, 
after having served as the paper’s Berlin 
correspondent during the rise of the Nazis 
and directing the paper’s foreign service 
from London before returning to Boston. 

S. Burton Heath: Aged 50. Won the 
Pulitzer Prize In 1939 for his series in the 
“New York World-Telegram” leading to 
the resignation from the Federal Bench 
and conviction of Judge Martin T. Man- 
ton. Moved in 1942 to the Scrlpps-Howard 
affiliate, the Newspaper Enterprise ‘Asso¬ 
ciation, for which he did a number of 
brilliant feature articles. 

Vincent Mahoney: Aged 47. Editorial 
writer on “The San Francisco Chronicle’* 
since April, 1945. Had previously worked 
for the Associated Press, “New York Dally 
News’’, United Press, and “Los Angeles 
News and Time”. 

George Moorad: Aged 41. Was on the 
trip as a commentator for radio station 
KGW at Portland and doing a series for 
“The Portland Oregonian”. Went to 
China after graduation and broadcast 
from Chungking in the bitterest days of 
the civil war. Went to Russia in 1947 
and wrote a series denouncing Soviet 
censorship of radio. 

William Newton: Served all his news¬ 
paper career with the Scripps-Howard 
papers except for four years in the Army. 

John Werkley: Aged 36. Of “Time” 
magazine, had earned top reporter’s repu¬ 
tation on the “New York Herald-Tribune” 
at New York and Washington before 
Joining “Time” in 1948. 

Lynn C. Mahan, aged 40, Vice-President 
of the New York public relations Arm of 
Theodore Swanson & Co., was with the 
press party as publicity representative for 
the flight. 

Mr. V. Narayanan, scholar and journa¬ 
list, and Editor of an Anglo-Tamil 
fortnightly, “Sanmarga”, Madras, died in 
November last year at the age of 55. He 
was for some years on the staff of the 
“Indian Express”, Madras. Deeply read in 
Tamil, Sanskrit, and English, he made 
an enduring contribution to Tamil 
letters by his work for many years as 
Assistant Editor of the Tamil Lexicon. He 
was a valued contributor to the literary 
page of “The Hindu” and was an autho¬ 
rity on the Divya Prabandhas of the 
Valshnavas. 

The country lost a veteran Journalist 
and publicist In the death of Dr. Sach- 
chidananda Sinha at Patna on March 6, 
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1950, at the age of 79. Lawyer, politician* 
administrator, educationist and journa¬ 
list. Dr. Sinha was one of the makers 
of modern Bihar. A great journalist, he 
founded “The Hindustan Review” in 1899* 
and edited It with distinction, for fifty 
years except for a brief break In 1921-26, 
when he was Executive Councillor In 
Bihar. He was elected to the Imperial 
Legislative Council for two terms and was 
the first elected Indian Deputy President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly. He 
represented India at the International 
Press Conference in 1927. The field in 
which he rendered the greatest service 
was education during his nine years* 
tenure as Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 
University. Dr. Sinha was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly In 1946 as a 
Congress candidate and the historic 
honour of presiding over its first session 
was conferred on him as the eldest 
member of the Assembly. 

Mr. Upendranath Banerjee, Editor of 
the well-known Bengali dally, “Driinlk 
Basumati”, Calcutta, died on April 5, 
1950, at Calcutta. One of the prominent 
revolutionary leaders of Bengal he was 
arrested in connection with the Maneck- 
tcla Bomb case and sentenced to 
transportation for life. Along with other 
revolutionaries he spent many years in 
the Andamans. He was connected with the 
“Jugantar”, “Forward”, and “Amrlta 
Bazar Patrika.” 

Mr. K. P. Damodaran, for many years 
Malabar correspondent of “The Times of 
India” and “The Statesman”, died on 
May 9, 1950, at Calicut, at the age of 65. 
Mr. Damodaran was correspondent of 
“The Hindu’’ till 1928 and had covered 
the Moplah rebellion of 1921 for “The 
Hindu” and Reuters. 

Mr. Gopinath Srivastava, Editor of 
“Hindustan Weekly”, Lucknow, died on 
September 1 last, at the age of 46. A 
staunch Congressman, he had gone to Jail 
In civil disobedience movements and was 
Parliamentary Secretary in the first 
Congress Ministry In the United Pro¬ 
vinces, 1937-39. He was Chairman of the 
U. P. Public Service Commission for 
some time. He was elected President 
of the U. P. Working Journalists’ Federa¬ 
tion In 1948 and in that capacity took 
the Initiative for convening a conference- 
of all Indian Journalists’ organisations 
for setting up an All-India body. Unfor¬ 
tunately his death occurred before the 1 
project could mature. 




I N the pages that follow an attempt has been made to provide a guide 
to Press media in India. It is mainly intended for advertisers and 
their agents who would like to have particulars of publications 
that are useful as advertising media. It is not a complete directory of 
the Indian Press. It is estimated that India alone has nearly 300 dailies 
and over 3,600 periodicals. 

Of these only those that have already made some impression on 
advertisers and those that appear likely to have a future as advertising, 
media have been considered for inclusion in this guide. While the 
publishers are thankful to those papers who co-operated with the 
compiler in furnishing the information required for preparing this 
guide, they regret that the guide could not be made as complete as 
they would desire owing to lack of co-operation from others. While 
every possible care has been taken to ensure accuracy of facts, the 
publishers cannot guarantee complete accuracy. 


CONTENTS 

Assam, Bombay, Bihar, • Central Provinces, United Provinces, 
Orissa. Madras, Delhi, West Bengal, East Punjab, Media In 
States, Sports and Cinema, Trade and Commerce, Miscellaneous (Adver¬ 
tising — Astrology — Aviation — Automobile — Agriculture — Education 
— Engineering — Literary — Mining — Municipal — Photography — 
Radio — Railways), Medical Journals Annuals. 


KEY 

Pubd. — Published; Add. — Address; Gram — Telegram; Estd. — 
Established; Ed. — Editor; A.Mgr. — Advertisement Manager; Advt. rates 

— Advertisement rates; Fp. — Full page; Hp. — Half page; Qp. — 
Quarter page; scl. — Single Column Inch; Sp. — Special Position; Rm. 

— Reading matter; Nrm. — Next Reading Matter; Mech. — Mechanical; 
N.c. — Number of Columns; c.l. —Column length; c.w. — Column width; 
p.a. — Printed area; Cc. — Claimed circulation; Ac. — Audited 
Circulation. 
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-ASSAM'S ONLY ENGLISH DAILY 

Ut 

jtsaam (Kribiute 

(MEMBER. INDIAN & EASTERN NEWSPAPER SOCIETY) 


COMMANDING HIGHEST CIRCULATION IN ASSAM 


Head office: 

TRIBUNE BUILDINGS 

Tribune P. 0., GAUKA Tl (Assam ) 

\% if 

Telegrams : Tribune, Gauhati • Telephone: 99 


CALCUTTA OFFICE : 


BOMBAY OFFICE : 


35. CHITTARANJAN AVENUE NO. 4 MOHESWARI BHUBAN 

CALCUTTA TELANG CROSS ROAD 

TELEPHONE: CITY 1620 * MATUNGAfc. I. P.) BOMBAY 





ASSAM 


T HE State of Assam has an area of 
52,121 square miles. Its population 
in 1941 (when it had a larger 
area) was 10,204,733. Forty-three per 
cent of the population was recorded as 
speaking Bengali, 21, per cent 
Assamese, other languages spoken in 
the State are: Hindi, Uriya, 

Mundari, Nepali and a great 
variety of languages classified 
under the general heading of Tibeto- 
Burman languages. The main indus¬ 
tries of Assam, apart from agriculture, 
are: Tea, silk, boat-building, brass and 
metalware and earthenware, and weav¬ 
ing as a cottage industry. 


ENGLISH PRESS 

THE ASSAM TRIKUNE (D.—morning): 
The only English dally of Assam: Tribune 
Buildings, P.O. Tribune Gauhatl, Assam. 
Estd. 1938. Grams: “Tribune”. Ed.: L. N. 
Phookan. A. Mgr.: S. Banerjee. 2 annas. 
Calcutta Office: 35, Cbittaranjan Avenue. 
Bombay Office: 4, Moheswarl Bhuban, 
Tclang Cross Road, Matunga G.I.P. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6 scl. 50" and over 
Rs. 5 scl. Front page 50 p.c. extra (min. 
size 4" x 2 cols, and max. size 9" x 2 cols). 
Top of editorial 50 p.c. extra (size 4" x 1 
col.) Next to or under reading matter 25 
p c. extra. Top of col. 25 p.c. extra. 
Ear panel (size 21" x 2") Re. 12 per panel. 
Mech.: N.c. 6, c.i. 18", c.w. 21", Material 
reqd. Stereos or mat. Half-tone blocks 60 
screen. Cc. 18,500 (IENS). 

THE PUBLIC VOICE (W —Saturdays): 
‘Pratisthan Bhawan’ P.O. Rehabarl, Dib- 
rugarh. Estd. 1947. Ed.: S.S.P. Datta. A. 
Mgr.: S. Sharma. 2 annas Advt. rates: 
1"—50" Rs. 1-12 sci, 51"—100" Rs. 1-8 scl. 
101" and above Rs. 1-4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, 
c.l. 9", c.w 2". Stereos accepted. Screen 
80. Cc.: 1.000. 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS 
DAINIK ASSAMIYA (Assamese D): New 
Press, Gauhatl. Estd. 1946. Ed.: H. N. 
Baroch. A. Mgr.: J. N. Hazarlka. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 4 scl. flat. Front page 25 
p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 5. P.a. 18" x 12". 
Screen 60. Mats and stereos accepted. Oc : 
5,000. 

JANASHAKTI (Bengali W.—Wednes¬ 
days): Sllchar, Assam. Estd.: 1920. Ed.: B, 
K. Chaudhary. A. Mgr.: N. Gupta. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 2 scl, 
50"—99" R S . 1-2 scl, 100" and over Re. 1. 
Front page and Rm. positions 25 p.c. 
extra. Page facing editorial 50 p.c. extra. 
Mech.: N.c. 5. c.l. 17", c.w. 2 \”. Screen 
65. Mats not accepted. 



The Assam Review 
and Tea News 

Assam's best monthly magazine 
dealing with the tea industry. 
Circulates throughout the Tea 
areas of India and Pakistan. 

Annual Subscription Rs. |0 
Overseas „ Rs. |5 

THE ASSAM DIRECTORY 
& 

TEA AREAS HANDBOOK 

A handy up-to-date. Directory 
of Assam and the tea 
areas of India and Pakistan 

Price per copy Rs. 7-8-0. Postage extra 

Available from: 

The Assam Review Publishing Co. 

29, Waterloo Street, Calcutta-1 

’Phone : West 1485 Gram : ‘ Sylasscar ’ 
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BIHAR 


B IHAR has an area of 69,348 
square miles. It comprises the 
valley of the Ganga from the 
spot where the river issues 
from Uttar Pradesh to the spot 
where she enters Bengal at Rajmahal. 
It had a population of 36,340,000 in 
1941. With a density of 520 persons 
per square mile the State is one of 
the most thickly populated areas of 
the world. It is India’s major source 
of coal, iron, manganese and mica. 
Richly endowed with mineral wealth 
the State is also a great producer of 
sugar and tobacco. The predominant 
language of the population is Hindus¬ 
tani. About two million people speak 
Bengali and there is a small Oriya 
speaking population. 

BIHAR ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
EVENING NEWS (D.) Fraser Road, 
Patna. Grams: ‘Nation’. Estd. Aug. 1948. 
Ed.: Dr. Sachin Sen A. Mgr.; Pt. Dincsh- 
war Jha. Half anna. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs. 3 scl. 51" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 4. P.a. Ill" x 9". Mats and blocks 
used. Screen 55-65. Cc.: 4,500. 

INDIAN NATION (D.): Fraser Road, 
Patna. Grams: Nation’. Estd. 1930. Ed.: 
Dr. Sachin Sen. Owned by the News¬ 
papers and Publications Ltd., Fraser Road, 
Patna. A. Mgr.: Pt. Dineshwar Jha. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 7 sci. 50" 
and over Rs. 5 sci. Spl. front page 50 
p.c. extra. Editorial page solus position 
( 6 " single col. on the top of the first col.; 
100 p.c. extra. Other special positions 25 
p.c. extra. Prospectuses: Full page 

Rs. 1,400, Half page 750. Mech.: P.a. 
201" x 161". N.c 7. Mats and blocks used. 
Ac.: 23,788 (1949). 

SEARCHLIGHT (D.): Patna-Gaya Road, 
P. B. 43, Patna. Grams: ‘Searchlight.’ 
Estd. 1906. Ed.: K. Rama Rao. A. Mgr.: 
A. K. Panday. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"— 49 « r s . 8 sci. 50" and over Rs. 5-8 scl. 
Prospectuses: Full page Rs. 1,300; Half 

page Rs. 700. Editorial page solus (6" 
single col. on the top of the first col.) 
100 p.c. extra. Facing editorial page 25 p.c. 
^xtra. Picture page 50 p.c. extra. Reader 
Advts.: Rs. 16 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7. c.l. 21". 
c.w. 21". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 55—65. Cc.: 20,466. 

WEEKLIES 

B E H A R HERALD (W.—Saturdays): 
Kadamkuan, Patna 3. Phone 363. 

Gram: ‘Herald’. Estd. 1874 by Guru 

Prasad Sen; at present under a board of 
Trustees with Mr. P. R. Das, Bar-at-law, 
as Chairman; Ed.: M. C. Samaddar, M.A. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 5 scl. for casual 



insertions, Rs. 3 for contracts over 100 " 
a year; Screen medium; special positions 
extras; Size Double Demy 4th, 3 cols, to 
a page 21" x 10" x 3. Mats accepted but 
stereos preferred. Cc.: 10,000. 

NEWMAN (W.—Sundays): Station Road, 
Patna 1. Estd. Jan. 3949. Ed.: L. N. Jha. 
A. Mgr.: U. S. Bahadur. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 6 sci. 100"—499" Rs. 5 
sci. 500" & over Rs. 4 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 16", c.w. 21". Cc.: 9,000. 

SENTINEL (W.—Sundays): P.O. Box 81, 
Ranchi. Estd. 1935. Ed.: S. M. Ahmed. 
A, Mgr.: Andrew Mathews. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3-8 scl. 50"—99" Rs. 2-8 
sci. 100"—249" Rs. 2 sci. 250"—499" Rs. 1-8 
sci. 500" and, over Re. 1 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 3, c.l. 12", c.w. 2.45". Stereos and 
half-tone blocks accepted. Screen 55-65. 
Cc.: 4,200. 

SPARK (W.—Sundays): Kadamkuan, 
Patna. Estd. Aug. 1949. Ed.: Murall 
Manohar Prasad. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 3-8 sci. 100" & over Rs. 3 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 21". Stereo 
preferred. Cc.: 10,000. 

MONTHLIES 

THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW: Post Box 
62. Patna. Estd. 1900. Founder: Dr. 
Sachchidananda Slnha. Managing Editor: 
Mr. Prabhu N a ray an Gour. Annual sub¬ 
scription Rs. 6; single copy 12 annas. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 60 per page for six insertions; 
Rs. 55 per page for 12 insertions; Half 
page Rs. 35 per insertion for 6 Insertions 
and Rs. 32-8 per Insertion for 12 Insertions. 
Mech.: N.c. 2. P.a. 9" x 7". 
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INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
AL-HELAL (Urdu D.): Bankipore, Patna. 
Ectd. 1937. Ed.: Syed Amirul Hassan. 
A. Mgr.: S. A. Hassan. 1 anna. Mech.: 
N.c. 5, c.l. 18", c.w. 2". Cc.: 5,000! 

ARYAVARTA: (Hindi D.) Fraser Road, 
Patna. Grains: ‘Nation*. Estd. 1939. Ed.: 
Pt. Shree Kant Thakur, Sister publication 
of the 1‘Indlan Nation". A. Mgr.: Pt. 
Dlneshwar Jha. 1 anna. Sunday 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6 sci. 50" and 
over Rs. 4 scl. Spl. Front page 50 p.c. 
extra. Editorial page solus 6" s.c. on the 
top of first col. 100 p.c. extra; other spl. 
position 25 p.c. extra. Prospectuses: Full 
page Rs. 1,000, Half-page Rs. 550. Mech.: 
N.c. 7, c.l. 20 J" x 16i", c.w. 2-1/6". Screen 
55-65. Mats and stereos accepted. Ac. 
21,142 (1949). 

NAVARASHTRA (Hindi D.): Rajendra 
Path, Patna 1. Grams: ‘Navarashtra’. 
Estd. Jan. 1946. Chief Ed.: Deva 
Vrata Shastrl, Ed.: Sumangal Prakash. 
A. Mgr.: P. P. Sinha. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 3 scl, 50" and over Rs. 2 scl. 
Govt. Notices, Prospectuses, etc.: Rs. 4-8 
scl. Front page 50% extra. Top of editorial 
6 " s.c. 100 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 7. c.l. 
20". c.w. 24" Mats Ac Stereos used. Screen 
55-65. Ac. 18,000 (ABC). 

NAVINBHARAT (Hindi D.): Kadamkuan, 
Patna-3. Grams. ‘Navinbharat’. Estd. 
8ept. 1947. Ed.: Jagat Naraln Lall, M.L.A. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3 scl. 
50" and over Rs. 2 sci. Govt, and public 
notices, prospectuses, etc. Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 7. c.l. 20", c.w. 21". Stereos and 
mats accepted. Screen 80-100. Ac.; 12,357. 

PRADEFP (Hindi D.): Post Box 43, 
Patna. Orams; ‘Pradeep*. Estd. October 
1947. Ed.: R. S. Sharma. A. Mgr.: A. K. 
Panday. 1 anna for daily and 2 annas 
for Sunday edition. Advt. rates: 1"—49" 
Rs. 3-8 scl. 50" and over Rs. 2-8 sci. Sp. 
Front page 50 p.c. extra; Top of editorial 
6" x 1 col. 100 p.c. extra; Editorial and 
last pages 25 p.c. extra; Govt, and public 
notices, prospectuses, etc. Rs. 5 scl. Mech.: 
N.c. 7, c.l. 21" c.w. 24". Mats and stereos 
used. Screen 55-65. Ac: 13,000. 

RASHTRAVANI (Hindi D.): Patna-Gaya 
Road, Patna. Grams: ‘Rashtravanl’. Estd. 
1941. Ed.: Jugal Klshore Sinha. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—199" Rs. 1-8 sci. 200" and 
over Rs. 1-4 scl. Mech.: N.c. 6, c.l. 18", 
c.w. 21". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. 


NAVARASHTRA 

Bihar's Foramost Progressive 
Hindi Daily with largest 
Circulation in Bihar & U. P. 

MEMBER A.B.C. 

Advertisement in NAVARASHTRA 
means direct approach to Bihar’s 
Thirtysix Million people. 

For particulars: 

Advertising Manager, 
NAVARASHTRA 
Rajendra Path, Patna I. 


SADA-E-AAM (Urdu D. except Saturday) r 
Muradpur P.O., Banklpor?. Patna. Grams: 
‘Sadaem*. Estd. 1942. Ed.: Syed Nazalr 
Haider. A. Mgr.: Syed Hasan Raza. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 1-12 scl. flat; Public 
notices and prospectuses Rs. 4-8 scl. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 19", c.w. 21". Stereos 
accepted. Screen 55-65. Cc.: 4,200. 


BI-WEEKLIES 

ITTEHAD (Urdu B.W.—Thursdays and' 
Sundays): P.O. Bankipore, Patna. Estd. 
1912. Ed.: S. Sultan Ahmed. A. Mgr.: 
Mohd. Hussain Makki. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 50"—99" Rs. 2 sci. 100"—149"" 
Rs. 1-8 scl. 150"—249" Rs. 1-4 sci. 250"— 
499" Re. 1 scl, 500" and over 12 annas sci. 
Sunday edition 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 
4, c.l. 13", c.w. 21". 

WEEKLIES 

AZAD HIND (Hindis W.—Fridays): 
Machchea Toll, Patna. Ed.: Pt. Dhanray* 
Sharma, M.L.A. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 
Rs. 3 scl. flat. Cc: 3,000. 

HUNKAR (Hindi W.—Sundays): P.B. 16, 
Bankipore, Patna-4. Estd. 1942. Ed.: 
H. Jamima Karja. 2 annas. Advt. rates* 
1"— 99" Rs. 3 sci. 100"—599" Rs. 2-8 scl. 
600" and over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 13", c.w. 2. Material reqd.: stereos. 
Cc: 9,700. 

JANMABHUMI (Hindi W.—Tuesdays) r 
Janmabhumi Karyalaya, Patna 3. Estd.: 
Oct. 1948. Ed.: Shivachandra Sharma. 
A. Mgr.: S. P. Gupta. 3 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—249" Rs. 4 sci. 250" and over 
Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 
21". Cc: 10,000. 

JH ARK AND NEWS (Hindi and MundaH 
W.—Sundays): Main Road, Ranchi. Estd. 
1945. Ed.: Prof. J. C. Hayward. A.Mgr.: 
J. W. Hayward. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
Rs. 3-8 sci. flat. Cc.: 11,000. 

MAZDOOR SANSAR (Hindi W.— 
Mondays): Mahendra, Patna. Estd. Aug., 
1948. Ed.: Ayodhya Prasad Achal. 21 annas. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 13", c.w. 2". Cc.: 11,545. 

MAZDUR AVAZ (Urdu W.): Jamshed¬ 
pur. Published by Mazdur Papers Ltd., 
two separate editions in English and 
Hindi. Mg. Ed.; H. N. Mota. Hindi Ed.: 
G. P. Kaushal. A.Mgr.: A. N. Nair. Advt. 
rates: English Ro. 3 scl. Hindi Rs. 2 sci. 
Combined Rs. 4 sci. Cc. English 8,500: 
Hindi 7,000. 

NAVASHAKTI (Hindi W.—Saturdays): 
Gaya Road, Patna Grams: ‘Navashakti*. 
Estd. 1934. Ed.: M. P. Sinha. 2J annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6 scl. 50"— 
99" Rs. 4-8 scl, 100"—199" Rs. 3 scl. 
200"—499" Rs. 2-4 sci. 500"—999" Rs. 1-14 
scl, 1000" and over R 3 . 1-8 scl. Public 
notifications and prospectuses Rs. 4-8 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 24". Stereos 
and mats accepted. Screen 80—100. 

YOGI (Hindi W.— Fridays); Yogi office, 
Patna. Estd. 1934. Ed.; B S. Varma. 
A.Mgr.: S. D. Sinha 2£ annas. 

Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3 scl. 100" and 1 
over Rs. 2-8 sci. Public notifications and 
prospectuses Rs 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 13". c.w. 24 ". Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc: 14,000. 
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MONTHLIES 

JYOTSNA (Hindi M.— first week of 
every month): Park Roacl. P.O. Kadam- 
knan, Patna. Estd.: Sept. 1947. Ed.: 
Shlbendra Narayan. A. Mgr.: Blrendra 
Narayan. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50 
for casual Insertions; Rs. 45 for 3 inser¬ 
tions; Rs. 40 for 6 insertions; Rs. 35 for 
12 insertions. Hp. casual Rs. 30; Rs. 25 
for 3 insertions; Rs. 22 for 6 Insertions 
and Rs. 20 for 12 insertions. Mech.: P. a. 
8 i" x 6". Blocks and stereos accepted. 
Screen: medium. Cc: 5,000. • 

KAHANIYA (Hindi M.—1st of every 
month)* Santa Publications, Patna 3. 
Estd. Dec. 1946. Ed.: Guruprasad Uppal. 


A.Mgr.: Rajkrishna Tiwari. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 75. Mech.: 1-8 Royal size. 

NADEEM (Urdu M—first week of every 
month): Subzibagh P.O., Bankipore, 

Patna. Estd. 1931. Ed, S. Mohiuddin 
Nadvi. 6 annas. Advt. rates; Fp. Rs. 30; 
Hp. Rs. 15. Mech.: N.c. 2, P.a. 10" x 61". 
Stereos and mats accepted. Cc.: 6,000. 

PRABHATI (Bengali M — 15th of every 
month): Kadamkuan P.C., Patna. Grams: 
‘Prabhati'. Estd. 1910. Ed.* S. Das Gupta. 
A.Mgr.: U. S. Bahadur* 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 20. 
Mech: N.c. 2, P.a. 8" x 6". Stereos and 
mats accepted. Cc: 3,600 


The first full-fledged Daily of Saurashtra 

“JAI HIND” 

A National Gujarati Daily 
RAJKOT 

GUARANTEED LARGEST NET SALES OF ANY 
DAILY PRINTED OR CIRCULATED 
IN SAURASHTRA 

An indispensable medium 
for top grade results. 

Further particulars from : Ad. MANAGER. 
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BOMBAY 


T HE State of Bombay stretches 
along the west coast from 
Kanara in the south to Gujarat 
in the north. With the merger 
of the States of Kolhapur, 
Baroda, the Deccan and Gujarat 
States in the former Presidency of 
Bombay, the State has now an area 
of 1,14,548 square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 29,450,000 (according to the 
1941 census). The State has a wide 
variety of climate, soil and people. 
Industrially the most advanced of all 
the Indian States, Bombay is the seat 
of Indian business and capital. Three 
main languages are spoken: Gujarathi, 
Marathi, and Kannada, with Hindus¬ 
tani a rough lingua franca wherever 
English had not penetrated. About 
half the population speak Marathi, a 
sixth speak Gujarathi, and a seventh 
speak Kannada. 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
BHARAT (Morning except Sundays): 
Akhil Bharat Bhavan, 341, Tardeo, Bombay 
7. Grams: ‘Hindpraja’. Elstd. Aug. 1949. 
Act/Ed.: T. V. Ramanujam. A. Mgr.: P. 
N. Oza. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—100" 
Rs. 10 sci. 101" & over Rs. 7-8 sci. Front 
page 50% extra, Back page 25% extra. 
Public & Legal notices, Coy. prospectus 
etc. Rs. 14 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", 
c.w. 2\". Mats accepted. Screen 65. 
Cc.: 19,500. 

BOMBAY CHRONICLE (Morning, except 
Sundays): Elphinstone Circle. Fort, 

Bombay. Grams: ‘Chronicle’. Estd. 1913. 
Ed.: S. Natarajan. Founded by the late 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. A. Mgr.: J. B. 
Vyas. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 7 
sci. 50" and over Rs. 6 sci. Sp. Ldr. page: 
50 p.c. extra. Front page Rs. 10 sci. Legal 
and public notices Rs. 12 sci. Mech.: N.c. 
7, c.l. 20", c.w. 21". Mats and stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 55-65. (IENS). 

BOMBAY SENTINEL (Evening except 
Sundays); Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. Grams: ‘Sentinel.’ Estd. 1931. 
Ed.: M. N. Cama. A. Mgr.: J. B. Vyas. 1 
anna. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3 sci. 50" 
and over Rs. 2-8 sci. Legal and public 
notices Rs. 12 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15". 
c.w. 21". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 55—65. 

EVENING NEWS OF INDIA (Evening 
except Sundays): Times of India Bldg., 
Bombay, 1. Grams: ‘Indiana’. Estd. 1923. 
Ed.: Feroz Chand. Sister publication of the 
“Times of Tndia.’’ Circulation largely 
confined to Bombay City and suburbs. 
A. Mgr.: M. E. Netscher. 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—199" Rs. 5 sci. 200" and 
over Rs. 4 sci. Company prospectuses Rs. 8 
sci., for 1st insertion and Rs. 7 sci., for 



subsequent insertions. Sp. N.m. 1"—199" 
Rs. 7 sci, 200" and over Rs. 6 sci. Other 
Sp. 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 5, c.i. 15". 
c.w. 21". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Halftone screen: 65. Ac.: 11,500. (IENS St 
ABC). 

EVENING STAR (Evening except Sun¬ 
days) : Great Social Building, Sir P. M. 
Road, Fort, Bombay. Estd. July 1949. Eds.: 
G. P. Hutheesingh & S. A. Sabavala. A. 
Mgr.: G. P. Hutheesingh. 1 anna. 

Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 5 sci. 250" and' 
over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 15", c.w. 
2". Stereos and mats accepted. Screen: 
60. Cc.: 7,000. 

FREE PRESS BULLETIN (Evening ex¬ 
cept Sundays): 21, Dalai Street, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Newsads’. Estd. 1947. Mg. Ed..: S. 
Sadanand. A. Mgr.: Press Advertisers Ltd. 

1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 6 sci, 
250" and over Rs. 4-8 sci. Prospectuses: 
Rs. 9 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", c.w. 21". 
Mats accepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 13,700. 

FREE PRESS JOURNAL (Morning except 
Sundays): 21, Dalai Street, Bombay. Grams: 
‘Frejournal’. Estd. 1930. Mg. Ed.: S. 
Sadanand. A. Mgr.: Press Advertisers Ltd. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—499" Rs. 12 sci. 
500" and over Rs. 9 sci. Entertainments 
Rs. 9 sci. Public and legal notices, Com¬ 
pany prospectuses etc. Rs. 18 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 7. c.l. 20". c.w. 21". Mats accepted. 
Screen 60. Cc.: 39,000. (IENS). 

NATIONAL STANDARD (Morning except 
Sundays): Post Box 867, Bombay. Grams: 
‘Standana’. Estd. 1939. Ed.: Claude Scott. 
Started in 1939, under the name of 
“Morning Standard’’ , by N. J. Hamilton, 
who later sold it to the Express group of 
papers. A.Mgr.: D. Richer. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 6 sci, 101" and over 

21 * 



A NATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
WITH A NATIONAL POLICY 

:BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

Shri S. K. Patil, Mayor of Bombay, 

Hi Chairman. 

Shri Bhavanji A. Khimji 
: Shri Panalal M. Chinai. 

Shri Dahyabhai Vallabhbhai Patel, 

Managing Director. 

Publishers of . 

m A group of newspapers devoted to the 
cause of national progress in all its 
spheres. 

1 4 Providing excellent advertise¬ 

ment medium in English, Gu¬ 
jarati and Marathi. 

4 Covering Western Ind- 
||| ia Madhya Pradesh 

Central India and 
Principal Indian 

III Cities. 
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THE HINDUSTAN NEWSPAPERS LTD. 


“HINDPRAJA” 


AKHIL BHARAT BHAVAN 
341, Tardeo Road, Bombay 7. 


. Phone: 
43251 (5 Lines') 





Rs. 5 bcI. Front page 100 p.c. extra; Solus 
100 p.c. extra; other guaranteed position!? 
25 p.c. extra. Public notices etc. Rs. 9 
scl Mech.: N.c. 7,\ cl. 204", c.w. 21". 
Stereos and mats accepted. Screen 55-65. 
Cc.: 10.000. (IENS & ABC). 

TIMES OF INDIA (Morning except 
Sundays); Hornby Road, Bombay, 1. 
Grams: ‘Indiana” Estd. 1938. Ed.: 

Feroz Chand. Started more than a century 
ago, "The Times of India” is today the 
most influential English dally in the 
Bombay Province. Originally owned by 
Messrs. Bennett Coleman Ltd., "The 
Times” has now come under Indian 
ownership. With an audited circulation 
of over 90,000 copies, it covers a fair 
portion of the Bombay Province and its 
immediate neighbourhood. A.Mgr.: M. E. 
Netscher. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—199" 
Rs. 26 sci, 200" & over Rs. 23 sci, Enter¬ 
tainments: 1"—199" Rs. 17 scl. 200" & over 
Rs. 16 sci. Shipping page: 1"—199" Rs. 27 
sci, 200" & over Rs. 24 sci. Company 
prospectuses and financial ads.: Rs. 37 sci. 
for first lnsn. and Rs. 36 sci. for second 
and subsequent insns. Govt., Municipal. 
Legal & Public notices, Tenders, etc. 
Rs. 30 sci. for first insn. and Rs. 29 sci. 
for second and subsequent insns. provided 
that the sublect matter is identical. 
Guaranteed insertions in Saturday 
edition 10 n.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 
221", c.w. 25". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Ac.: 90,900. (IENS & ABC). 

WEEKLIES 

ATOM (Wednesdays): Taj Bldg., 
Hornby Rd., Fort, Bombay 1. Estd.: Feb. 
1950. Ed.: R. K. Karanjia. A.Mgr.: 
P. C. Engineer. 4 annas. Advt. rates; 1"— 
49" Rs. 8 sci, 50"—99" Rs. 7-8 sci, 100"— 
249" Rs. 7 scl, 250"—499" Rs. 6-8 sci, 500" 
& over Rs. 6 . Sp. 25% extra. Mech.: N.c. 5. 
c.l. 155", c.w. 2". Mats used. Screen 55-60. 
Cc.: 25,000. 

A sister publication of the popular 
“Blitz”, this is gradually making its 
presence felt. 

BHARAT JYOTI (Sundays): 21, 
Dalai Street, Bombay. Grams: ‘Bharat- 
Jyoti’. Estd. 1939. Ed.: S. Sadanand. 
Though named differently this is in fact 
the Sunday edition of the ‘‘Free Press 
Journal”. A. Mgr.: Press Advertisers Ltd. 
2 annas. Advt. rates; 1"—149" Rs. 12 sci, 
150 & above Rs. 9 sci. Public, Legal and 
Company Prospectuses Rs. 18 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 7, c.l. 20 ", c.w. 24 ". Mats accepted. 
Screen 60. Cc.: 38,000. (IENS). 

BLITZ (Saturdays): Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. Grams: ‘Blitz’. Ed.: R. K. Karanjia. 
Estd. 1941. A.Mgr.; Publicity Society of 
India Ltd. 5 annas. Advt. rates; 1"—49" 
Rs. 14 sci, 50" & over Rs. 12-8 sci. Front 
page solus 100 p.c. extra, back page semi 
solus 75 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 154", 
c.w. 2 ". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 55-65. Cc.: 38,000. (IENS & ABC). 

BOMBAY CHRONICLE WEEKLY 
(Morning Sundays): Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 
14J", c.w. 24". Other details same as those 
of ‘‘Bombay Chronicle” daily. 

CROSSROADS (Fridays): Victoria 
Mill Compound, Gamdevi, Bombay 
7. Grams: ‘Krosroads’. Estd. April 1949. 
Ed.: Ramesh Thapar. A.Mgr.; S. Wassoodew. 
4 annas, rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6 scl, 50" & 
over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", 
c.w. 24". Mats not accepted. Screen 65. 


C U R r E N T (Wednesdays) : Havabai 
Mansion, 14, old Custom House 
B°ad. Bombay l.Estd. Sept. 1940. Ed.:. 
u - *• Karaka. Though a comparatively 

ve , nture - tiie “Current” £ already 

the forefront of the weekly news 
magazines published in Bombay. A.Mgr.» 

rates . K ^ rs j l^ ®■ Dhondy. 4 annas. Afvt. 
rates, l"—49" Rs. iq gd, 59 ,,— 14 g W q„ 

rh’ Rs ’ 8 sci > 300"—499" Rs*. 7 

sci, 500 and over Rs. 6 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, 

ed. Scr«n W '55- 1 66 MatS a “ d Stere08 accept * 

BotiHin ’ s W E E K I. Y (Saturdays): Ta] 
uildlng, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 
1. Grams: Eve’s Weekly' wi • uJ 
vi Started in April 1947, “Eve’s 

a^tvn rA nv probably , the best example of 
ri t ^P icall 5T, women s Journal in India 

Si oltoh^ rS -,/ U ,n^ aJa ^ Blly - Rates ,r ® 
9 ?n"°o t0b o o 1 ~ 100 " Rs. 10 scl. 101 "— 
250 Rs. 9-8 sci. 251"—500" Rs. 9 sci 

scl ^Mprh^'M 8 " 8 4 Cl ' 751 " & over Rs. 8 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 144", c.w. 24". 

Mats and stereos accepted. Ac.: 10,000. 
FOCUS Estd. 1947. Proprietors: Gld- 

Sf^ S /? b J lsh i ng Co - PB - 6095, Thomas 
Street, Colaba, Bombay 5. Grams:' “Motor- 
Si ? 1 1 « nna - Advt - r &tes on application. 
Mech.: N.c. 3, p.a. 24 " x 9 ". 

FORUM (Sundays): Mubarak Manzil, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. Grams: ‘Forum’. 
Estd. 1943. Ed.: J. Alva. A.Mgr. M. Lobo. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs 10 scl. 

—100" Rs. 8 sci, 101" & over Rs. 7 scL 
Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 10", c.w. 24". Mats not 
accepted. Line blocks recommended. 
Screen 100. Cc.: 10,000 (IENS). 

H A R I J A N (Sundays): Navajlvan 

Karyalaya, P.O., Box 150. Kalupur. 
Ahmedtibad. Grams: ‘Harijan’. Estd. 1933. 
Ed.: Shri Klshorlal G. Mashruwala 2 
annas. This weekly was founded ’ by 
Mahatma Gandhi and during his lifetime 
most of his waitings made their first 
appearance in the columns of “Harijan”. 
Advertisements not accepted. 

ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF 
INDIA (Sundays): Hornby Road. 

Bombay 1 . Grams: ‘Indians’. Ed.: C. R. 
Mandy. Started in 1880 as a sister publi¬ 
cation of “The Times of India”, the 
Illustrated Weekly” Is the most popular 
English weekly magazine in India to-day. 
It has very little politics and the policy 
is to provide entertaining and edifying 
reading matter for all tastes. With an. 
audited circulation of nearly 70,000 copies 
it covers both India and Pakistan. A.Mgr.: 

M. E. Netscher. 12 annas. Advt. rates: 1"_ 

199" Rs. 19 sci, 200" & over Rs. 16 scl. 

Facing Rm. 1"—199" Rs. 29 sci, 200" ifc 

over Rs. 23 sci, next or under Rm. 1 "_ 

199" Rs. 34 scl, 200" & over Rs. 26 scl. 

Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w.. 24". Printed 
in photogravure and original sketches or 
photographs preferred. Screen 70. Ac 
69,120. (IENS & ABC). 

INDIA Published every Thursday 
by the National Information & Pub¬ 
lications Ltd. 6 , Tulloch Road, Apollo v 
Bunder, Bombay. Estd. 1947 . 4 annas. 
Editor-In-Chief; Mrs. Kusum Nair. Ed.: 
A. V. Misqulta. Advt. rates: 1"—149" 
Rs. 12 scl. 150" —199" Rs. 9 scl. 200" 
& over Rs. 7 scl. Mech.: Pa. 12" x 95", 
c.l. 12 ", c.w. 24 ", n.c. 4 Screen 60 or 65, 
matrices and stereos accepted. 
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JANATA (Sundays): National House, 
6 , Tulloch Road, Appollo Bunder, Bombay 
1 . Estd. 1946. Ed.: Achyut Patwardhan. 
Advt. rates: 1"—199" Rs. 6 sci, 200" & 
over Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 144", 
c.w. 24". Mats and stereos accepted. This 
is the organ of the socialist party of India 
and was formerly published from Delhi. 

MAHRATTA (Fridays): 568, Narayan 

Peth, Poona 2. Estd. 1881. Ed.: G. V. Ket- 
kar. A.Mgr.: A. R. Bhat. Advt. rates: 1"— 
99" Rs. 3 sci, 100" and over Re. 1-3 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4„ c.l. Hi", c.w. 24". Cc.: 
1 , 000 . 

MARCH OF TIME & PEOPLE 

(Wednesdays): Red House, Pars! Bazar 
Street, Bombay. Grams: ‘Marchotime’. 
Estd. March 1948. Ed.: J. N. Patel. A.Mgr.: 
Mrs. Perrins. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
100" Rs. 10 sci, 101" and over Rs. 8 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", c.w. 24". Mats and 
stereos accepted. Screen 60. 

NATIONAL GUARDIAN (Saturdays): 
227, Frere Road, Bombay. Estd. 1945. Ed.: 

M. C. Sharma. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
250" Rs. 5 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 4-8 sci, 501" 
«fe over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 12", 
c.w. 24". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 85. Cc.: 5,000. 

NEW CITIZEN Formerly "Refugee” 
(Saturdays): New Citizen Printing 

Press, Karwar Street, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. Estd. May 1948. Ed.: Alim 
T. Gidwani. Mainly devoted to the pro¬ 
blems of displaced persons from Western 
Pakistan, the bulk of its readership comes 
from the large refugee population in the 
Bombay Province. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 4 sci, 100" and over Rs. 3 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 2". Mats 
accepted. Screen 55-65. Cc.: 3,000. 

NEW REPUBLIC: Prospect Chambers 
Annexe, Hornby Road, Bombay 1. Estd. 
Jan. 1950. Ed.: Waman P. Kabadi. A.Mgr.: 
S. A. Salian. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 6 sci, 100" and over Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: 

N. c. 4, c.l. 18", c.w. 24". 

RADICAL HUMANIST—Formerly “Inde¬ 
pendent India” (Sundays): Ratilal 

Mansion, Parekh Street, Bombay 4. 
Estd. 1937. Ed.: M. N. Roy. A.Mgr.: 
Maniban Kara. 3 annas. Advt. rates; 1"— 
100" Rs. 4 sci, 101" & over Rs. 3 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. lli", c.w. 24". Cc.: 
14,000. 

SUNDAY NEWS OF INDIA 
P.O. Box. 213, Bombay 1. Grams: ‘Indiana’. 
Ed.: Feroz Chand. Started early in August 
1947, the "Sunday News of India” imme¬ 
diately became a favourite with the 
reading public. A.Mgr.: M. E. Netscher. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—199" Rs. 26 sci, 
200" & over Rs. 23 sci, Entertainments: 
1"—199" Rs. 17 sci, 200" & over Rs. 16 sci. 
for second and subsequent insns. Govt., 
Municipal, Legal & Public notices. 
Tenders, etc. Rs. 30 sci. for first insn. and 
Rs. 29 sci. for second and subsequent 
insns. provided that the subject is iden¬ 
tical. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 22i", c.w, 24"- 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 65. 
Ac.: 95,590. 

SUNDAY STANDARD News¬ 
paper House, Sassoon Dock, Colaba, 
Bombay. Grams: ‘S+.andana’. Ed.: Claude 
Scott. Started in 1935 by N. T. Hamilton, 
the "Sunday Standard” is now in Indian 


hands, being one of the Express group of 
papers. A.Mgr.: D. Richer. 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 9 sci, 101" and above 
Rs. 8 sci. Front page 100 p.c. extra. Solus 
100 p.c. extra. Public notices. Company 
prospectuses, etc., Rs. 12 sci. Mech.: N.c* 
7, c.l.. 21", c.w. 24 ". Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 60-65. Cc.: 20,000. (IENS 
& ABC). 


FORTNJGHTLIES 

MOTHER INDIA (Alternate Satur¬ 
days): 32, Rampart Row, Fort, Bombay. 
Estd. 1949. Ed.: K. D. Sethna. A. Mgr.: 
K. R. Poddar. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 
6 sci, 101"—250" Rs. 5 sci, 251" and over 
Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", c.w. 
24". Screen 65. 


MONTHLIES 

ASIATIC DIGEST (1st of every 
month): C/o Sanj Vartaman Press, 

Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. Estd. 1941. 
Produced more or less on the same lines 
as the "Reader’s Digest.” Ed.: Raftq 
Zakaria. A. Mgr.: M. Kumar, 12, annas. 
Advt. rates: (contract) Fp. Rs. 60, Hp. 
Rs. 30. Nrm. Rs. 75 for Fp. and Rs. 40 for 
Hp. Mech.: N.c. 2 P.a. 7" x 4£", c.w. 24". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 55—65. 
Cc.: 6,000. 

BLAZE (15th of every month): 

3, Central Bank Bldg., 4th Floor, 
Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. Grams: 
‘Blazemag.’ Estd. July 1947. Ed.: M. J. 
Bijlani and Miss Freni Variava. A. Mgr.; 
Mohan Lai. One rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 200, Hp. Rs. 120. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 
9" c.w. 24". Mats accepted. Screen upto 
75. Cc.: 8,500. 

EASTERN ROTARY WHEEL 

(15th of every month): United India 
Bldg., Sir P. M. Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 
Grams: ‘Onlooker’. Estd.: 1932. Official 
organ of the Rotary in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. A. Mgr.: M. F. Pastakla. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 150, Hp. Rs. 80, Back 
cover Rs. 250. Covers 2 and 3 Rs. 200 each. 
10 p.c. series discount on 12 insertions 
and 5 p.c. on 6 insertions. Mech.: N.c. 3. 
c.l. 10", c.w. 2". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 60. Cc.; 3,000. 

EFFICIENCY NEWS (1st of every 
month): The Safety First Associa¬ 

tion of India, opp. Dunlop Tennis Courts 
C.C.D. Dinshaw Vachcha Road, Backbay 
Reclamation, Bombay. Estd. 1923. Ed.: 

4. S. Trolllp, C.I.E. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 50 and Hp. Rs. 30 for casual in¬ 
sertions. Fp. Rs. 40 and Hp. Rs. 25 for 12 
consecutive insertions. Mech.: N.c. 2, c.l. 
9£", c.w. 2.5". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 80. Cc.: 2,000. 

INDIAN MASONIC JOURNAL 
(1st week of every month): C/o 
“Times of India”, Bombay. Ed.; F. W. 
Thornback. Estd. 1947. A. Mgr.: H. J 
Collett, one rupee. Advt. rates: Casual 
Fp. Rs. 150, Hp. Rs. 80, Qp. Rs. 45. 
Contract rates for 6 or more insert one: 
Fo. Rs. 125. Hp. Rs. 65, Qp. Rs. 35. Mectf.: 
N.c. 2, c.l. 7&", c.w. 24" Mats and 
stereos accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 3,000. 

INDIAN READERS’ DIGEST: 
Prosnect Chambers Annexe, 315^321, 
Hornby Road, Bombay 1. Estd. 1937. Ed.; 
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VOICE OF THE VOICELESS 
AND CHOICE OF THE ADVERTISERS 

VANDEMATARAM 

Managing Editor: SAMALDAS GANDHI 


Bombay’s prominent Gujarati 
evening DAILY, catering up-to-date 
news services, and commercial analysis. 
Commanding an extensive coverage, 
and reaching prominent towns by air. 


KALAM KUTIR, FRERE ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1. 


W 


E serve 2 crores of people 
of Karnatak with authentic 
News and studied views by 


[ Member 

Bureau of 
Circulation 


Contains Kannada supple¬ 
ment of Harijan and a 
variety of news & views- 


KARMAVEER 

0{n {illustrated (Kannada (Weekly 


Conducted ly 

SAe EedasJhik&Aana Jjuist, MuMi, 



Waman P. Kabadl. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
for contracts of 12 Insertions: Fp. Rs. 75, 
Hp. Rs. 40, Qp. Rs. 22. Casual 20 p.c. 
extra. Mech.: N.c. 2, c.l. 7i", c.w. 2J". 

INDIAN WOMAN (formerly “Begum” 
1 st week of every month): Mubarak 
Manzil, Apollo St., Port, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Mayafarlda.’ EH.: Violet Alva. 
Started in March 1947, this fashionable 
English monthly journal for women is 
produced entirely on art paper with 
pictorial features. A. Mgr.: Selvel Syndi¬ 
cate. One rupee. Advt. rates: 1"—100" 
Rp. 6 sci, over 100" Rs. 5-8 sci. 25 p.c. 
extra for additional colour. 2nd and 3rd 
cover Rs. 300 per page, 4th cover Rs. 450. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 11", c.w. ? ”. Mats not 
accepted. Screen: Art screen. Cc.: 3,000. 

K A L A 53/57, Lakshml Bldg., Sir 
p. M. Road, Fort, Bombay. Grains: 
‘Evergreen.’ Estd. March 1948. Ed.: Mrs. 
Lakshml Uttamslngh. A. Mgr.: N. R 
Advani. One rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 250, Hp. Rs. 150. Last cover Rs. 500, 
2 nd and 3rd covers Rs. 400. Mech.: N.c. 
5 , c.l. 10", c.w. 2". Mats and stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 3,600. 

MORNING STAR (27 th of every 
month): St. Xavier’s High School, 

Bombay. Estd. 1908. Ed.: Rev. F. A. Benac 
S. J. A. Mgr.: Rev. H. Comes, S. J. 8 
annas. Advt. rates: Casual Rs. 37-8 for 
Fp. and Rs. 20 for Hp. Contract rates: 
Rs. 212-8 for 6 Fps. insertions and 
Rs. 112-8 for 6 Hp. insertions. Mech.: 
N.c. 2, c.l. 8", c.w. 21". Stereos used. 
Screen 100. Cc.: 1,500. 

ONLOOKER (1st of every month): 
United India Building, Sir P. M. 
Road, Bombay. Grams: ‘Onlooker.’ Estd 
1939. Ed.: Andrae M. Smith. An illus¬ 
trated social news Magazine, produced 
with a special eye on fashionable drawing 
rooms and clubs. A. Mgr.: D. Johnston- 
Bell. 2 rupees. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 14 
sci, 100"—250" Rs. 13-8 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 
13 sci, 501" and over Rs. 12-8 sci. Special 
issues: Fp. Rs. 800, Hp. Rs. 450, Qp. 
Rs. 250, Sp. 33-1/3 p.c. extra. Colour advts.: 
Rs. 200 extra for each colour. Mech.: N.c. 
4, c.l. 12"', c.w. 2". Mats and blocks used. 
Screen 133. Cc.: 10.000 (IENS & ABC). 

ROSHNI (13th of every month): 
41, Queen’s Barracks, Foreshore Road, 
Bombay 1. Estd. 1940. Ed.: Mrs. Ara 
Wadia. 6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 75, Hp. 
Rs. 40, Qp. Rs. 25. 10 p.c. discount on 
12 insns. and 5 p.c. discount on 6 insns. 
Mech.: P.a. 8£" x 6". Stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 1,000. 

SANJEEVAN (1st week of every 
month): Provincial Prohibition Board, 
75, Apollo Street, Bombay. Grams: 
‘Prohibit.’ Estd.: April 1948. Ed.: Prof. 
J. C. Daruvala. A. Mgr.: S. K. Krishnan. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 8 sci, 
over 250" Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: N.c. 2", c.l. 
8 ", c.w. 2". Mats accepted. Cc.: 6,000. 

SOCIAL WELFARE—Formerly ‘New De¬ 
mocrat Weekly’. 103, Hindu Colony, 
Bombay 14. Estd. 1940. Ed.: J. V. Ferreira. 
A. Mgr.: Rachel Joseph. 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 7-8 sci, 100"—299" Rs. 6 
sci, 300" and over Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: N.c. 
3, c.l. 9J", c.w. 21"* Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 4,000. 


SOUND (15th of every month): 
Terrace Floor, Advani Chambers, Sir 
P. M. Road, Fort, Bombay. Grams r 
‘Soundmag.’ Estd.: 1942. Ed.: Brij Mohan 
yaid. A. Mgr.: L. F. Collett. One rupee. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 250. Mech.: P.a. 9J' r 
x 7", n.c. 3. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 10,000. 

TOY CART (Children’s magazine)' 
(1st week of every month): Adelphl, 
Queen’s Road, Bombay. Estd. 1948. Eds.: 
Mulk Raj Anand and Premalata Jayakar. 
A. Mgr.: Mrs. K. N. Dastur. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 125, Hp. Rs. 80, Qp. 
Rs. 50. Mech.: P.a. 8£" x 5?". Stereos 
accepted. Screen 100—120. Cc.: 2,500. 

WHAT’S ON (Formerly ‘What’s on in. 
Bombay’): Bombay Publications, Rahim- 
toola House, 5th Floor, Homji St., Fort, 
Bombay, 1. Estd.: Feb. 1948. Ed.: A. J. 
Smith. One rupee. Advt. rates: 1"—49"' 
Rs. 10 sci, 50" and over R3. 8 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 3, c.l. 9", c.w. 2". Mats and Stereos 
accepted. Screen 100. Cc.: 5,000. 

BI-MONTHLIES 

UNITED ASIA (every alternate 
months in August, October, Deeember, 
February, April and June): Wadia 
House, 120, Wodehouse Road, Colaba, 
Bombay. Estd.: July 1948. Editorial Board: 
G. S. Pohekar, U. R. Rao and T. K. 
Mahadevan. A well-produced Journal on 
Asian affairs. A. Mgr.: V. B. Kamat. 2 
rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 300, Hp. 
Rs. 175, Qp. Rs. 100. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 
10", c.w. 2". Additional colour 25 p.c. extra. 
Screen: 150—175. Cc.: 5,000. 

QUARTERLIES 

MARG (Jan. Apr. July and Oct.): 
Adelphl, 3 Queens Road, Bombay. 
Started in 1946, by the Modern Archi¬ 
tectural Research Group and edited by 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, the “Marg” is 
devoted to architecture, painting and 
sculpture, town and country planning, 
interior decoration and lighting. Profusely 
illustrated. A. Mgr.: Mrs. Roslian Saba- 
vala.: 4* rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 400, 
Hp. Rs. 225, Qp. Rs. 125. Additional colour 
Rs. 50 extra. 5 p.c. discount on yearly 
contracts. Mech.: N.c. 2, c.l. 10J", c.w. 
3}"- Mats and stereos used. Screen 80—120. 
Cc.: 2,000. 


U nitedttfiu 

INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
OF ASIAN AFFAIR8 

A Bimonthly magazine dealing with the 
cultural, economic and political scene in 
contemporary Asia. 

Asia's leading periodical 

UNITED ASIA 

120, Wodehouse Road, BOMBAY 5. 
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INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
AFT AH DAILY (Urdu — morning): 
Imperial Mansion, Rlpon Road, Bombay 
3. Grams: ‘Aftab Dally' Estd.: 1926 Ed.: 
Mohomed Ahsan. A.Mgr: M. Ismail. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 4 scl, 
250"—500" Rs. 3-8 scl. 501"—1000": Rs. 3 
scl. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 21", c.w. 2". Mats 
and stereos accepted. Cc.- 8,000. 

AJMAL (Urdu): Princess Building, 
Near J. J. Hospital, Bombay 3. Grams: 
‘Ajmaldally’. Esd. 1928. Ed.: M. Harris. 
A.Mgr.: Ismail Kalasekar. 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs 3-8 scl, 101"— 
250" Rs. 3 scl, 251"—500 ' Rs. 2-8 scl, 501" 
to over Rs. 2 scl. Legal and public notices 
Rs. 5 scl. Front page Rs 4 scl. Mech.: 
N.c. 6 , c.l. 18", c.w. 2". Stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 5,500. 

THE AZADI DAILY (Urdu): Central 
Fine Art Press, 293-A, Bellasls Road, 
Bombay, 8 . Grams: ‘Democrat’. Estd. 1940. 
Ed.: Dr. A. H. Kazi. A. Mgr.: Paul D’Souza. 
2 annas. Cc.: 10.000. 

BOMBAY SAMACHAR (Gujarati — 
Morning): Red House, Parsi Bazar Street, 
Firt, Bombay. Grams: ‘Somachar’. Ed.: 
Scrab P. Kapadla. Established In 1819 the 
‘Bombay Samachar’ is one of the oldest 
newspapers ol Bombay. A. Mgr.: K. B. 
Vyas. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 5 
scl. 50" to over Rs. 4-8 scl, Fp. 100 p.c. 
extra. Mech.: N.c 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 21". 
Stereos and mats accepted. Screen: Rough. 
Cc.: 20,000. (IENS). 

DAINIK BHARAT (Marathi D.—except 
Fridays): 27, Budhwar Peth, Appa Balwant 
Chowk, Poona 2. Grams: ‘Bharat’. Estd.: 
May 1948. Ed.: B. G. Bapat. A.Mgr.: 
N. N. Gokhale. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"— 
499" Rs. 2 scl, 500" and over Rs. 1-8 scl. 
Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 17", c.w. 2". Mats not 
accepted. Screen 60—80. Cc.: 8,000. 

DESHIMITRA (Gujarathi D.—except 
Sundays): Llnida Chowk, Surat, Grams: 
‘Deshlmttra’. Estd. 1868. Ed.: Maganla 
Vanmalidas. 9 pies Advt rates; 1"—100" 
Rs 2-8 scl, 101"—250" Rs. 2 scl. 251"— 
600" Rs. 1-12 scl, 501"—1000" Rs. 1-8 scl, 
1000" to over Rs. 1-4 scl. Mech.: N.c. 6 , c.l. 
17", c.w. 2". Stereos accepted. 

DNYAN PRAKASH (Marathi D—except 
Mondays): Deccan Gymkhana, Poona 4. 
Grams: ‘Prakash’. Estd. 1849. Ed.: 

S G. Gokhale. Founded by the late Mr. 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the “Dnyan 
Prakash” Is the organ of the Servants of 
India Society and Is one of the oldest 
newspapers In India. A.Mgr.: B. S. Rudra. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: 100"—250" Rs. 1-14 
scl, 251" to over Rs. 1-8 scl. Mech.: N.c. 8 , 
c.l. 20", c.w. 2". Mats and stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 10,000. 

GAVAKARI (Marathi D.—except 
Mondays): Naslk. Estd.: 1938. Ed.: D. S. 
Potnls. A. Mgr . 1 K. G. Deodhar. Advt. 
rotes: 1"—100" Rs 2-8 sci, 101" to over 
Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: N.c. 8 . c.l. 21", c.w. 2". 
Stereos accepted. Screen 65—85. Cc.: 
12 , 000 . 

G U J E R A T (Gujarathi D.—except 
Mondays): Post Box 49, Kanpith. Surat. 
Qri\ms: 'Gujerathnews*. Estd. 1929. Ed.: 
Ramanlal C. Desali. A. Mgr.: Gunvantral 
R. Desal. 1 anna 3 Dies. Advt. rates: 1"— 
250" Rs. 1-4 scl, 251"—500" Rs. 1-2 eel. 


500" to over Re. 1 scl. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 
2C", c.w. 2.1". Only stereos and half-tone 
blocks accepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 5,600. 

GUJARATMITRA AND GUJARATDAR- 
PAN (Gujarathi D.—except Mondays): 
Near Civil Hospital, Surat. Grams: 
‘Gujaratimitra’. Estd. 1863. Ed.: P. U. 
Reshamwala. A. Mgr.; D N. Desal. One 
anna for dally and 2 annas for weekly. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 1-8 sci, 100"—249" 
Rs. 1-6 scl, 250" and over Rs. 1-4 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2.1". Stereos 
and line blocks accepted. Ac.: 7.690. 

GUJARAT SAMACHAR (Gujarathi 
—morning): Revdl Bazar, Abmedabad. 

Grams: ‘Prajabandhu’. Estd. 1932. Ed.: 
Indravadan B. Thakore. A.Mgr.: Deepak 
Ads. Ltd. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs 3 sci, 51"—250" Rs. 2-12 scl, 251"— 
500" Rs. 2-8 sci, 501" to over Rs. 2-6 scl. 
Front Page 100 p.c. extra, last page 50 p.c. 
extra. Other Sp. 25 p.c. extra. Company 
announcements and prospectuses Rs. 3-8 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 7. c.l. 20", c.w. 2-1/6". 
Stereos and blocks of 65 screen accepted. 
Cc.: 17,000. 

HILAL DAILY (Urdu): 27-D, New Chinch 
Bunder Road, Bombay 9. Grams: ‘Hllal’. 
Estd. 1929. Ed.: All Bhadur Khan. Manager: 
Madan Mohan Kalla. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—250" Rs. 2 scl, 251"—500" Rs. 1-12 sci, 
501" to over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 5, 
C.l. 18", c.w. 21 ". 

HINDUSTAN (Sinclhi-Morning): 79-31, 

Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. Estd. 1916. 
Ea.: Hiranand Karamchrnd. “Hindustan” 
started Its career in Karachi In 1916, 
migrated to Bombay in 1948, and started 
functioning as a daily only from Feb. 
1949. A.Mgr.: H. U. Sadurangani. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 4 sci, 50" to over 
Rs. 3 scl. Mech.: N.c. 7", c.l. 29", c.w. 
21". Mats not accepted. Screen 55-65. Cc.: 
8,500 (IENS). 

HINDUSTAN (Gujarathi — morning): 
Akhil Bharat Bhavan, 341, Tardeo, 
Bombay 7. Ed.: Lakshmlprasad Baroo. 1 
anna on weekdays and 2 annas on 
Sundays. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 5 sci 
101"—250" Rs. 4 scl, 251"—499" Rs. 3-12 
sci, 500" to over Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, 
c.l. 20", c.w. 21". Mats and blocks of 65 
screen accepted. 

HINDUSTAN DAILY (Urdu-Evening D— 
except Mondays): 259, Rlpon Rd.. Bombay 
8 . Estd. 1939. Ed.: Mustafa Nisar Usmani. 
A. Mgr.: Mohd. Jafer. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—49 n Rg. 3 scl, 50" to over Rs. 2 sci. 
Prospectuses and company reports Rs. 4 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2". 
Mounted blocks accepted. Cc.. 16,000. 

INQUILAB (Urdu—Morning): Imperial 
Mansion, Rlpon Road, Bombay 8 . Grams: 
‘IMunqualib’. Estd. 1939. Ed.: A. H. Ansari. 
A Mgr.: Qamruddin Shamshl. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 2-8 scl, 101"— 
500" Rs. 2-4 scl, 501" and over Rs. 2 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2\". Blocks 
preferred. Screen 60. 

JAM-E-JAMSHED (Gujarathi—Morning): 
Ballard House, Mangalore St., Fort, 
Bombay. Grams: ‘JamshedV Estd. 1832. 
Ed.: Adi P. Marzban. A. Mgr.: Sam 
Darabseth. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 4-8, 100"—249" Rs. 4 scl, 250" or more 
Rs 3-8 scl. Front page 10C p.c. extra; 25 
p.c. extra for Insertions on Saturdays for 
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contracts less than 250". Mech.: N.c. 7, 
c.l. 20", c.w. 24". Mats accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 10,000. 

JANMABHOOMI (Gujarathl — evening): 
136 , Medows Street, Bombay. Grams: 
•Janmabhoomi*. Estd. 1932. Ed.: S. H. Shab. 
A. Mgr.: Star Publicity Co. Ltd. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 sci, 100"—249" 
Rs 4 sci, 250"—499" Rs. 3-12 sci, 500" and 
over Rs. 3-8 sci. State, Municipal and 
company announcements, prospectuses, 
etc. Rs. 7 sci, for 1st insertion and Rs. 6*8 
foi repeat insertions. Front page 100 p.c. 
extra, last page and page facing editorial 
150 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.i. 20", c.w. 
24". Mats accepted. Scieen 60—70. Cc.: 
14,540. (IENS). 

JAWAHAR—Formerly ‘Al-Hilal Daily* 
(Urdu dally except Sundays): 245, 

Imperial Mansion, Ripon Road, Bombay 8. 
Estd. 1934. Ed.: N. Abbasi. A.Mgr. 
S. A. Jami. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—250" 
Rs. 3 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 2-8 sci. 501" & 
over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 21". c.w. 
2". Stereos accented. Screen 50—GO. Cc.: 
6,600. 

JAY A GUJARAT (Gujarathi D. except 
Mondays): Jaya Gujarat Pldg.. Raopura, 
Baroda. Grams: ‘Jayagujrat*. Estd. 1940. 
Ea.: Jayantkumar Yagnik. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 2 sci, 101"—250" 
Rs. 1-14 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 1-12 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2-1/6". Blocks of 
75 screen accepted. 

DAILY KAL (Marathi—morning D. ex¬ 
cept Tuesdays): 200/3, Sadashiv Feth, 
Poona 2. Grams: ‘Kal*. Estd. 1940. Ed.: S. 
R. Date. A. Mgr.: R. K. Mahajar. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 sci, 51"—249" 
Rs. 2-8 sci, 250" —199" Rs. 2 sci. 5u0" and 
over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 8. c.l. 20". 
Stereos accepted. Screen 60. Cc : 11,000. 

<IENS). 

KHILAFAT DAILY (Urau—morning): 
Khilafat House, Byculla, Bombay 27. 
Grams: ‘Khilafat*. Estd. 1921. Ed.; 

Raisuddin Faridi. A. Mgr.: M. A. Ghatoor. 
2 annas. Mech.: N.c. /, c.l. 20", c.w. 24". 

LOKAMANYA (Marathi — morning): 
136-42, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Janmabhoomi*. Estd. 1936. Ed.; 
P. V. Gadgil. A.Mgr : K. M. Shah. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs 5 sci, 100"—249" 
Rs. 4 sci, 250"—499" Rs. 3-12 sci, 500" & 
above Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", 
c.w. 24". Mats and blocks accepted. Screen 
60—70. Ac.: 21,059. (IENS). 

LOKASATTA (Marathi — morning): 
Newspaper House, Sassoon Dock, Colaba. 
Bombay 5. Grams: ‘Standana*. Ed.: 
H. R. Mahajani, A.Mgr.: D. Richer, Start¬ 
ed in January 1946, and owned by the 
Express Group of Newspapers. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 sci, 100"—249" 
Rs. 4-8 sci, 250" <fc above Rs. 4 sci. Public, 
Legal and Company notices Rs. 6 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 18", c.w. 2". Mats 
accepted. Screen 60. Ac.: 26,500 (ABC). 

LOKASIIAHI (Marathi—e v e n i n g ) : 
136-42, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Grams. ‘Janmabhoomi*. Estd. 1947. Ed.: 
P. V. Gadgil. A.Mgr.: K. M Shah. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 4 sci, 50"—149" 
Rs. 3 sci, 150" & over Rs. 2 sci. Mats 
accepted. Screen 60—70. Ac.: 8,084. 

LOKASHAKTI (Marathi — D. except 
Mondays): Lokashaktl Bhaban, Tilak Rd., 


252, Narayan Peth, Poona. Grams: ‘Loka- 
shakti*. Estd. 1935. Ed.: Hari Moreshwar 
Joshi. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 
sci. 51"—150" Rs. 2-12 sci, 151"~250" Rs. 
2-8 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 2-4 sci, 500" and 
over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 7. No mats accepted. Screen 60. 

LOKMANYA (Hindi—morning): Kha- 
tauwadi, behind Central Cinema, Girgaum, 
Bombay 4. Grams: ‘Dailo' Estd. 1933. Ed.: 
Narendra Vidyavachaspathi. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 2 sci. flat. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 
20", c.w. 24". Mats accepted. Cc.: 6,000. 

LOKNAD (Gujarathi—evening): Revdl 
Bazar, Ahmedabad. Grams: ‘Prajabandhu*. 
Estd. 1947. Ed.: Indravadan B. Thakor. 
A. Mgr.: Deepak Ads. Ltd. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 2 sci., 51"—250" Rs. 1-14 
sci, 251"—500" Rs. 1-12 sci, 501" and above 
Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 
2-1/6". Blocks of 65 screen accepted. Cc.: 
7,000. 

MUMBAI VARTAMAN (Gujarathi — 
Morning): Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Rastrahbar*. Estd. 1942. Ed.: 

H. J. H. Talyarkhan and H. S. Madon. 
^.Mgr.; Scientific Publicity Co. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—249" R.*. 3-8 sCl^ 250"— 
499" Rs. 3 sci, 500" & more Rs. 2-8 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 24". Cc.: 
10 , 000 . 

NAVABIIARAT (Marathi morning D. 
except Sundays): Akhil Bharat Bhavan, 
341, Tardeo, Bombay 7. Grams: ‘Hindpraja*. 
Estd. July 1948. Ed.: Mr. Bhiwalkar. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 4 
sci, 101"—250" Rs. 3-12 sci, 251"—500" 
Rs. 3-8 sci, 500" & over Re. 3-4 sci. Mech.: 

N. c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 24". Mats and blocks 
of 65 screen accepted. Cc.- 10,000. 

NAVAKAL (Marathi morning D. except 
Mondays): 13, Sheniwadi, Bombay 4. 

Grams: ‘Nawakal*. Estd. 1922. Ed.: Y. K. 
Khadilkar. A. Mgr.: Govind A. Kane. 1 
anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—25" Rs. 3 
sc), 26"—200" Rs. 2-8 sci, 201" and over 
Rs 2 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 50-60. 
Cc.: 13.000. 

NAVAYUG (Kannada — morning): 
Hublt (Karnatak). Grams: ‘Yuga*. Estd.: 
Aug. 1947. Ed.: T. R. Nesuri, M.L.A. A. 
Mgr. S. K. Deshpande. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 3-S sci, 101"—250" 
Rs 3 sci, 251—500" Rs. 2-8 sci, over 500" 
Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2". 
Mats not accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 10,800. 

NAVASHAKTI (Marathi — morning): 
21, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. Grams: 
‘Navashakti*. Estd. 1932. Ed.: Prabhakar 
Padhye. “Navashakti”, owned by the 
“Free Press Journal” group, has a large 
readership among the Marathi-speaking 
population of Bombay province. A. Mgr.: 

O. P. Samuel. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—499" Rs. 6 sci, 500" and over Rs. 4-8 
sci. Public and Legal Notices, Company 
Prospectuses, etc. Rs. 9 sci. Mech.: N.c. 
7, c.l. 20", c.w. 24". Mats accented. Half¬ 
tone screen 60. Ac.: 32.000. (IENS). 

NAVABHARAT TIMES. (Hindi daily. 
Simultaneously pubd. from Bombay, 
Delhi and Calcutta) Hornby Rd., Bombay, 

I, Grams: “Indiana”. Estd. June 1950. A. 
Mgr. J. F. Haskell. One anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 5 sci. 50"—199" Rs. 4-8 sci. 
200" and over Rs. 4 sci. Combined rate for 
the 3 editions. 1"—49" Rs. 8 sci. 50"—199" 
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Rs. 7 scl. 200" and over Re. 6 eel. Mech: 
(Bombay edition) Cl. 22}", cw. 2}", Nc. 7. 
BCats Stereos accepted. Screen. 65. Cc. 
10 , 000 . 

NUTAN GUJARAT (Gujarathi—morn¬ 
ing) : 136/42, Medows St., Fort, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Jaomabhoomi.’ Estd. 1942. Ed.: 
Mohanlal Mehta. A. Mgr.: K. M. Shah. 2 
annas. Advt. rates; 1"—99" Rs. 3-8 scl, 
100" and above Rs. 2-8 scl. Mech.: N.c. 7, 
c.l. 20", c.w. 2}". Mats and blocks accept¬ 
ed. Screen 60—70. Cc.: 13,871. 

NUTAN SAURASHTRA (Gujarati): 
Garadla K. Road, Rajkot. 

Grams: ‘Nutan’. Estd. 1927. Ed.: Jugatram 
R. Raval. A. Mgr.: L. R. Rawal. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs 3 scl, 101"—250" 
Be 2-8 scl, 251" and over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: 
N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 21", Cc.: 8,900. (ABC). 

PRABHAT (Gujarathi morning D. except 
Mondays): P.O. Box 121, Mlrzapur Road, 
Ahmedabad. Grams- ‘Navrashtra.' Estd. 
1939. Ed.: Kakalbhal Kctfcari. A. Mgr.: 
Bablben Efharwada. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—50" Rs. 2-8 scl, 51"—150" Rs. 2-6 scl, 
151"—250" Rs 2-4 scl, 251"—500" Rs. 2-2 
eci, 501" and over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: N.c. 
7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2-1/6". Blocks of 75 
screen accepted. 

PRABHAT (Marathi morning D.—except 
Mondays): Khatauwadl, Bombay 4. Grams: 
•Prabhatkal.' Estd. 1928. Ed.: S. S. Naware. 
A. Mgr.: Pearless Publicity Co. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 scl, 51"—100" 
Rs. 2-8 scl. 101"—200" Rs. 2-4 scl, 201 and 
over Rs. 2 scl. Front Page 100 p.c. extra, 
Legal and Public notices Rs. 5 scl. Mech.: 
N.c. 8 , c.l. 20", c.w. 2". Stereos accepted 
and blocks of 65-85 screen. Ac.: 10,500. 

PRATAP (Gujarathi): Mahatma 

Gandhi Road, Surat, Groms.: ‘Pratap.’ A. 
Mgr.: Sudhlr B. Munshl. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 2 scl. 51"—99" Rs. 1-8 
scl. 100"—249" Rs. 1-6 scl, 250" and over 
Re. 1-4 scl. Mech.; N.c 4, c.l. 15", c.w. 
2". Only mounted blocks accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 8,000. 

SAKAL (Marathi — morning): 595. 

Budhwar Peth, Poona 2. Grams: ‘Sakai.’ 
Estd. 1932. Ed.: R. B. Ghorpade. A. Mgr.: 
H V. Tadphale. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"— 99 * Rs. 5 S ci. 100"—199" Rs. 4 scl. 200" 
and over Rs. 3-8 scl. Govt, and seml-Govt. 
Rs. 6 scl. Mech.: N.c. 8 , c.l. 20", c.w. 2". 
Only stereos accepted. Screen 60—65. Cc.; 
13,670. (IENS & ABC). 

8 AMYUKTA KARNATAKA (Kannada— 
morning): Karnatak Press, Kopplkkar 

Road, Hubll. Grams; ‘Karnatak.’ Estd. 
1933. Ed.: H. R. Moharay. “Samyukta 
Karnataka” Is among the important Kan¬ 
nada papers and circulates throughout 
the Karnatak districts in the Bombay 
province. A. Mgr.: V. S. Dlwakar. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 6 scl, 51"—100" Rs. 5 
scl, 101"—250" Rs. 4 sci, 251" and over 
Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2". 
Mounted stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
15,130. (TENS). 

SANDESH (Gujarathi—morning): Pit- 
alia Bamba, Ghee Kanta, Ahmedabad. 
Grams: ‘Sandesh.* Ed.: N. C. Bodiwala. 
Estd. 1923. “Sandesh” is claimed to have 
good circulation among the business com¬ 
munity of Gujarat. A. Mgr.: Vlthaldas C. 
Shah. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 3 
sci. 101"—250" Rs. 2-12 scl, 251" and over 
Rs. 2-8 scl. Prospectuses Rs. 3-8 scl. Mech.: 
N.c. 7, c.l. 21", c.w. 2". Only mounted 
blocks accepted. Screen 55—60. Ac.; 24,600. 
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SANDHYAKAL (Marathi evening D.— 
except Sunday): 13, Shenewadl, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Nawakal.’ llstd. 1939. Ed.: P. V. 
LImaye. A. Mgr.: A. Krne Half anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—25" Rs. 2-8 scl, 26"—100" 
Rs 1-14 scl, 101" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", c.w. 2-1/5". Mats 
and stereos accepted. Screen 50—60. Cc.: 
9,900. 

SANSAR SAMACHAR (Slndhl—morning): 
208, Vincent Road, Dadar (G.I.P.) 
Bombay. Ed.: HundraJ Issardas Chugh. 
Estd. In 1926, the “Sansar Samachar” 
started Its career in Karachi, but after 
partition migrated to Bombay and started 
functioning from December 1947. A. Mgr.: 
T. C. Agnanl. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 
1 "—49" Rs. 4 scl, 50" and over Rs. 3 scl. 
Company prospectuses Rs. 5 scl. Mech.: 
N c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 2-1/6". Mats and 
stereos accepted. Blocks of 65 screen used. 
Cc.: 5,550 (IENS & ABC) 

SATYAVADI (Marathi): Satyavadl, 

Kolhapur. Grams: ‘Satyavadl.’ Estd. 1926. 
Ed.: B. A. Patls. 1 anna for dally and 2 as. 
for weekly edition on Sundays. Advt. 
rates: 1"—150" Rs. 3 scl, 151"—500" Rs. 2 
sci, 501" and over Re. 1 scl. Mech.; C.l. 
15}", c.w. 2", n.c. 5, Cc.: 5,000. 

SEVAK (Gujarathi e\enlng D. except 
Sundays): Pltalla Bamba, Ghee Kanta, 
Ahmedabad. Grams: ‘Sandesh’. Estd. 

1941. Ed.: Prehaladjee Damodar Brahma- 
bhatt. A. Mgr.: Vlthaldas C. Shah. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 1-8 scl, 101" — 
250" Rs. 1-6 scl, 251"—500" Rs. 1-4 eel. 
501" and over Re. 1 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, 
c.l. 21 ", c.w. 2 . 

SHOLAPUR SAMACHAR (Marathi Dally 
except on Mondays): Post Box No. 48, 
Sholapur. Estd. 1884. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs. 1-8 scl, 51"—200" Rs. 1-4 sci, 201" and 
over Re. 1 sci. Cc.: 5,000 Further parti¬ 
culars on application. 

SHRI SAYAJI VIJAYA (Gujarati— 
morning): Sayaji Vijaya Bldg., Baroda. 
Grams: ‘Sayaji Vijaya.’ Estd. 1892. Ed.; 
Maneklal A. Doctor. A. Mgr.: Mahendra- 
krmar M. Doctor. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—100" Rs. 2-8 scl, 101"—250" Rs. 2-4 sci, 
251" and over Rs 2 scl. Mech.; N.c. 3, 
c.l. 20", c.w. 2. Mounted stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 7.000. 

SUDARSAN (Marathi): 1, Jadbhir 

Peth. Sholapur. Estd. 1934. Ed.: Rao 
Sahib S. M. Kalyanshettl. A. Mgr.: M. S. 
Kalyanshettl. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Re. 1 scl, 100" and over 14 annas sci. Cc.: 
800. 

VANDE MATARAM (Gujarathi evening 
D.—except Sundays): Kalam Kutlr, Frere 
Road, Fort, Bombay. Grams; ‘Vandemata- 
rem.’ Estd. 1941. Ed.: Yagnesh H. Shukla. 
The popularity of ‘Vandemataram” is 
largely ascribed to the powerful penman¬ 
ship of its former editor, Mr. Samaldas 
Gandhi. Its news features relating to 
Finance, Exchange, Stocks and shares etc., 
are of particular interest to the business 
community. A. Mgr.: Harasuman R. 
Mehta. 2 annas. Advt. rptes: 1"—99" Rs. 5 
sci, 100"—249" Rs. 4 sci, 250"—499" Rs. 3-12 
sci, 500" and over Rs. 3*8 scl. Legal and 
public notices and Prospectuses Rs. 7-8 
sci. Advt. in languages other than Guja¬ 
rati 50 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", 
c.w. 2}". Mats accepted. Screen 60—70. 
Cc.: 23,305. (IENS). 

VARTMAN (Gujarathi morning D.— 
except Monday): Outstd? Raipur Gate, 



Post Box No. 173, Ahmedabad. Grams: 
* Janata*. ©?td. 1948. Ed.: Ramanlal Janl. 
A Mgr.: Anil O. Desal. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 2-12 set. 51"—250" Rs. 2-8 
scl. 251"—500" Rs. 2-6 sci, 501"—750" 
Rs. 2-4 scl., 751"—1000" Rs. 2-2 sci, 1001" 
and over Rs. 2 scl, Mech. N.c. 7, c.l. 20", 
c.w. 2-1/6". Halftone blocks accepted. 
Screen: 100—120 Cc.: 10,000. 

VIKAS (Hindi—morning): 5th Floor, 
Noble Chambers, Parsi Bazar Street, 
Bombay. Estd. June 1949. Ed.: K. S. 
Pandya. A. Mgr.: C. H. Ramanath. 1 
anna. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 sci, 51" 
and over Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 
20", c.w. 24". Stereos preferred. Screen 
55—65. Cc.: 7,500. 

VISHWAMITRA (Hindi—morning): 1st 
F'oor, Noble Chambers, Parsi Bazar Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Grams: ‘Vishwamitra.’ Estd. 
1940. Ed.: H. S. Trivedi. This Hindi dally 
storted its career in Calcutta In 3917, and 
today it is simultaneously published from 
live cities, Calcutta, Delhi, Patna, Kanpur 
arid Bombay. 1 anna 0 pies. Advt. rates: 
100"—999" Rs. 4-8 sci, 1000" and over Rs. 4 
sci. (For all the editions the advertise¬ 
ment rate is Rs. 10 scl.). Mech.: N.c. 7, 
c.l 20", c.w. 24". Line and half-tone 
blocks (coarse screen) are used. Cc.: 19,833. 
(IENS). 


BI-WEEKLIES 

KESARI (Marathi — Every Tuesday 
and Friday): 568, Narayar Peth, Poona. 
Grams: ‘Kesari’. Estd. 1883. Ed.: G. B. 
Ketkar. Founded in 1888 by the Jate 
Lokamanya Tilak, the "Kesari" has ac¬ 
quired status and reputation as an influ¬ 
ential organ of public opinion. It circulates 
throughout the Marathi-speaking areas of 
the Bombay Province. A. Mgr.: A. R. Bhat. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 7-8 sci, 
250" and over Rs. 6 scl. Legal and public 
notices, prospectuses, etc., Rs. 7-8 sci. 
Front page Rs. 9 sci. Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 18", 
c.w. 24". Mats accepted but blocks pre¬ 
ferred. Screen 65. Ac.: 30,030. (IENS & 
ABC). 


WEEKLIES 

AJMAL (Urdu — Sundays): Princess 
Bldg., near J. J. Hospital, Bombay 3. 
Grams: ‘Ajmaldaily.’ Estd. 1928. Ed.: M. 
Harris. This is the Sunday illustrated 
edition of the ‘‘Ajmer’ daily. A. Mgr.: 
Ismail Kalsekar. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
same as ‘‘AJmal” (daily). Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 12", c.w. 2". Cc.: 5,500. 

ARAM (Gujarathi — Saturdays): Pitalia 
Bamba, Ghee Kanta, Ahmedabad. Grams: 
‘Sandesh’. Estd. 1932. Ed.: N. C. Bodiwala. 
3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—150" Re. 1 sci, 
151" and over As. 14 sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, 
c.l. 10", c.w. 2}". Stereos accepted. 

AVAZ (Hindi — Sundays): 13, Hamam 
Street, Fort, Bombay. Grams: ‘Avaz.’ Estd. 
1939. Ed.: Ramdhari Ral. A. Mgr.: O. P. 
Agarwal. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" 
Rs. 3 scl, 50"—99" Rs. 2-C sci. 100" and 
over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 
24". Screen 65. Cc.: 4,000. 

BELGAUM SAMACHAR (Marathi — 
Saturdays). Belgaum. Estd. 1363. Ed.: P. 
S. Parulekar. A. Mgr.: S. R. Thakar. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 2 scl. 50"— 
•349" Rs 1-8 sci. 250"—499" Re. 1 scl. 500" 


and over As. 12 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", 
c.w. 21 ". Mats not accepted. Cc.: 1,900. 

BHARAT1 (Gujarathi—Mondays): P. 
O. Box 173, Ahmedabad. Grama: ‘Janata’. 
Estd. 1945. Ed.: Shrl Ramanlal Jani. A. 
Mgr.: Raslklal P. Vyas. 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—250" Rs. 1-12 scl, 251"—500" 
Rs. 1-10 sci, 501" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 24". Stereos 
accepted. 

BOMBAY SAMACHAR (Sunday edition 
of the dally of the same name): 4 annas. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 14J", c.w. 24". For 
details see “Bombay Samachar” dally. 

CHIKITSAK (Marathi — Tuesdays): 
Ganpatgalli, Belgaum. Esta. 1883. Ed.: H. 
A. Savant. A. Mgr.: H. A. Savant. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 2-8 sci, 50"—249" 
Rs. 2 scl, 250"—499" Re. 1 sci, 500" and 
over As. 12 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", 
c.w. 24 ". 

DEEN (Gujarathi — Mondays): Kalu- 
pur, Punchpatti, Ahmedabad. Grams: 
‘Been’. Estd. 1925. Ed.: Amlnuddin B. 
Kuraishi. A. Mgr.: Moinuddin N. Kuralshi. 
21 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 1-8 sci. Cc.: 
3,000. 

DEENABANDHU (Marathi — Fridays): 
444, Rastas Peth, Poona z. Grams: ‘Deena- 
bandhu’. Estd. 1876 Ed.. Dr. V. M. Nawle. 
A. Mgr. J. V Nawle. 1 anna. Advt, rates: 
1"—99" Rs 3 scl, 100"—249" Rs. 2-12 sci, 
250"—499" Rs. 2-8 sci, 500"—999" Rs. 2-4 
sci, 1000" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: N.c* 
4, c.l. 124", c.w. 2". Mounted Stereos and 
blocks upto 100 screen accepted. Cc.: 
11,500. 

GRAMODHAR (Marathi — Mondays): 
272. Somwar Peth, Satara City. Estd.: 
1935. Ed. R. B. Jadhav. A. Mgr.: S. A. 
Yelgudkar. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 
Re. 1 sci. Cc.: 1,000. 

GUJARATI PUNCH (Gujarathi — 
Sundays): Pitalia Babmbe, Ghee Kanta, 
Ahmedabad. Grams: ‘Sandesh’. Estd. 1901. 
Ea.: N. C. Bodiwala. A .Mgr.: Vithaldas 
C. Shah. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—150" 
Re. 1 sci, 151" and over annas 14 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", c.w. 24". Stereos 
accepted. 

GUJARAT TIMES (Anglo-Gujarathl 
—Tuesdays): Nadlad (B.B. & C.l. Rly.). 
Estd. 1926. Ed.: Maneklal H. Shah. 3 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 1-8 scl, 
101"—250" Rs. 1-4 scl, 251" and over Re. 1 
scl. Mech.: N.c 3, c.l. 12", c.w. 2J". 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 2,500. 

HARIJANBANDHU (Gujarathi — 
Sundays): Navajlvan Karyalaya, P.O. Box 
105, Kalupur, Ahmedabad. Estd. 1933. Ed.: 
Shrl Kishorllal G. Mashruwala. Paper 
founded by Gandhiji. Advertisements not 
accepted. 

JAI HIND (Kannada — Sundays): 
Dajlbapet, Hubli. Estd. 1939. Ed.: Dr. 
N. S. Hardikar. A. Mgr.: 8. S. Karanth. 

1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: casual Rs. 2 
scl; contract Re. 1-8 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 13", c.w. 2". Mats not accepted. Blocks 
of 100 lines used. Cc.: 2,700. 

JANAWANI (Marathi — Sundays): 
Hira Manson, 398, Nana Peth, Poona. 
Estd. 1947. Ed.: N. G Gore. A. Mgr.: 
H. M. Cadre. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
£0" Rs. 2-8 scl, 51"—250" Rs. 2-4 scl. 251" 
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and over Re. 1-12 sci. Mech.i N.c. 5, 
c.l. 14", c.w. 1|". Mats accepted. Screen 
60 —80. Cc.: 5,000. 

JAYABHARAT (Gujarathl — Sundays): 
22, Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay. Estd. 
*£•37. Ed.: K. K. Chltalla. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3-8 scl, 50"--99" Rs. 3-4 
sci, 100"—250" Rs. 3 sci, 251" and over 
Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 10£" c.w. 
2£". CTc.: 2,500. 

JAY CUTCH (Gujarathl.—Saturdays): 
Jcuabal Bldg., Masjid Bunder Road, 
Bombay 3. Grams: ‘Jay-Cvtch’. Estd. 1934. 
Ed.: Fulshanker Pattani. A. Mgr.; B. L. 
Dholakla. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 1-4 
scl. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 10£", c.w. 2\" . Cc.: 
2,500. 

JAY SAURASHTRA (Gujarathl — Mon¬ 
days): Saraswatt Sadan, Rajkot. Estd. 1936. 
Ed.: Gunvantral Lalljl. A. Mgr.: F. M. 
Dave. Price 2 annas Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs. 2-8 scl, 51"—150" Rs. 2-6 scl, 151"— 
250" Rs. 2-4 scl, 251" and above Rs. 2 scl. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 12J", c.w. 21". Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 3,500. 

KAIRA VARTMAN (Gujarathl — 
Wednesdays): Lalkha Bazar. Kairagujarat. 
Estd. 1860. Ed.: Babubhal M. Sheth. 
A.Mgr.: Jayantllal Manilal Sheth. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—250" Rs 1-4 scl, 251" and 
over Re. 1 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 11", 
c.w. 2". Cc.: 3,400. 

KARMAVEER (Kannada — Mondays): 
Karnatak Press Bldg., Koppikar Road, 
Hubli. Grams: ‘Karmaveer’. Estd. 1929. Ed.: 
H. R. Purohlt. A. Mgr.: V. S. Dlwakar. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—24" Rs. 3-8 fci, 
25"—100" Rs. 3 scl, 101"—200" Rs. 2-8 scl. 
201" and above Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 14", c.w. 2". Mounted stereos accept¬ 
ed. Screen 65. Cc.: 13,000. 

KARNATAK BANDHU (Kannada — 
Wednesdays): Station Road, Gadag. 

Grams: Bandhu’. Estd. 1929. Ed.: 

C. V. Hlramath. A. Mgr.: A. B. Muttal. 

2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 1-8 scl, 
250"—499" Rs. 1-4 scl, 500" and over Re. 1 
scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 2". Mats 
not accepted. Line blocks recommended. 
Screen 60—70. Cc.: 10,000. 

KARNATAK VAIFiHAVA (Kannada — 
Sundays): Gundbowdl Lane, BIJapur. 

E&td. 1892. Ed.: V. B. Nalk. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—24" Rs. 2 sci, 25"—100" Rs. 1-8 
scl, 101"—200" Rs. 1-4 scl, 201"—500" Re. 1 
scl, 501" & over 12 annas scl. Mech.: N.c. 
4, c.l. 14", c.w. 2". Stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 2,000. 

LOKAMAT (Kannada — Sundays): 
Lokamat Office, Hubli. Grams: ‘Lokamat’. 
Estd. 1924 Ed.: V. B. Puranik. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—500" Rs. 3 sci, 501"— 
1000" Rs. 2-8 scl, over 1000" Rs. 2 sci. 
Cc.: 5,800. 

LOKMAT (Gujarati — Sundays): 
Lckmat Karyalaya, Dumra* Bazar, Nadlad 
(Dist. Kalra). Grams: ‘Lokmat’. Estd. 
Aug. 1947. Ed.: Chandrakant F. Shah. 

3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—199" Rs. 1-8 sci, 
200" and over Rs. 1-4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 15", c.w. 21". 

MOUJ (Marathi — Wednesdavs): Khat- 
av.wadi, Bombay 4. Grams: ‘Prabhatkal’. 
Estd. 1922. Ed : V. P. Bhagwat. A. Mgr *. 
Peerless Publicity Co. 3 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—125" Rs. 3 scl, 126"—250" Rs. 2-8 
sci, 251" and over R). 2 sci, Legal or 


public notices Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 13£", c.w. 2" Stereos accepted. Screen 
65—85. Ac.: 8,250. 

NAVAYUG (Marathi — Sundays): 362, 
Vtthalbhai Patel Road, Bombay 4. Grams: 
‘Navayug’. Estd. 1939. Ed.: P. K. Atre. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 sci,. 
51"—250" Rs. 2-8 sci, 251" and over Rs.. 2 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 15", c.w. 2". Blocks 
of 65 screen accepted. 

NAVSAURASHTRA (Gujarathl — 
Mondays): Mirzapur Road, Ahmedabad. 
Grams: ‘Navrashtra’. Estd. 1936. Ed.: 
Kakalbhai Kotharl. A.Mgr.: Babiben 
Bbarwada. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs 2-8 sci, 51"—150" Rs 2-6 scl, 151"— 
250" Rs. 2-4 scl, 251"—500" Rs. 2-2 eel, 
501" & over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 
20", c.w. 2-1/6". Blocks of 75 screen 
accepted. Cc.: 10,000. 

NUDI (Kannada — Sundays): 8/390, 
Ananth Bhuvan, Telang Cross Road No. 
3, Matunga, Bombay. Estd. 1947. Ed.: 
C. V. Ramachandra Rao. A. Mgr.: H. Soma- 
no th. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 2 
scl. 101"—200" Rs. 2-12 scl. 201"—300" 
Rs 2-8 sci, over 300" Rs. 2-4 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 4, c.l. 14", c.w. 2". Mounted blocka 
and stereos accepted. Screen 65. 

PHULCHHAB (Gujarathl — Thursdays): 
Saurashtra Road, Ranpur (Dist. Ahme- 
dobad). Grams: ‘Phulcbhab . Estd. 1921. 
Ed.: N. M. Shah. A.Mgr.: Manekal Dave. 
3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3 scl, 
50"—99" Rs. 2-12 i.ei, 100"—199" Rs. 2-8 
scl, 200" & over Rs. 2-4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 16", c.w. 2\". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 
9.850. 

PRAJABANDHU (Gujarathl — 
Thursdays): Revdi Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

Grams: ‘PraJabandu’. Estd. 1898. Ed.: 
Indravadan B. Thakor. A. Mgr.: Deepak 
Ads., Ltd. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" 
Rs. 1-12 scl, 101"—250" Rs 1-10 sci, 251" 
and over Rs. 1-8 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 
15", c.w. 2-1/6". Stereos accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 6,000. 

P R A T O D E (Marathi — Sundays): 
Shanti Sadan. French Bridge. Bombay. 
Ed.: Mrs. Multeebal Tendulkar. A.Mgr.: 
A R. Parulekar. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—249" Rs. 2-8 sci. 250" & over Rs. 2 scl. 
Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 15", c.w. 2". Screen 75. 

PRAVASEF. (Marathi — Fridays): 802, 

Sadasiv Peth, Poona. 2. Grams: ‘Pravasee’. 
Estd. April 1948. Ed.: V. D. Dhamankar. 
A Mgr.: L. H.. Joshi. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—50" Rs. 3 sci, 51"—250" Rs. 2-8 scl, 
251 "—499" Rs. 2 sci, 500" & over Rs. 1-8 
scl. Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 14", c.w. 2". Stereos 
accepted. Screen 65—75. Cc.: 2,000. 

PRAVASI (Gujarathl — Sundays): 138, 
Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. Grams: 

• Janmabhoomi’. Estd. 1939. Ed.: Mohanlal 
Mehta. “Pravasl” Is the Sunday edition 
or the Gujarathl dally “Janmabhoomi” - 
which carries a magazine section. A.Mgr.: 
K M. Shah. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 5 sci, 100"—249" Rs. 4 sci, 250"—499" 
and over Rs. 3-8 scl. Tenders, Company 
Prospectuses, etc. Rs. 7-8 scl, for 1st 
insertion and Rs. 6-8 sci, for subsequent 
Insertions. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 21". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 60— 
70. Cc.: 22.000. (IENS & ABC). 

RA8HTRIYA HARIJAN (Marathi — 
Sundays): 798/1. Bhavanlpeth, Poona 2. 
Estd. June 1947. Ed.: G. N. Kamble. 1 
anna. Advt. rates: Rs. 2 sci. Cc.: 5,000. 
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SAMARTH (Marathi — Sundays): 
Anand Press. Satara. Estd 1922. Ed.: 
N. W.' Limaye. A. Mgr.: V. B. Joshi. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 2-8 tci, 
100"—249" Rs. 1-8 scl. 250"—499" Rs. 
1-a sci, 500" and over Rc. 1 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. c.l. 16", c.w. 2". Cc.: 2,000. 

SANDESH (Marathi — Sundays): 4/351, 
Gujar Lane, Ahmednagar. Grams: ‘San- 
desh'. Estd. 1939. Ed.: D. R. Nisal. A.Mgr.: 

р. P. Joshi. 1 anna. Advt rates: Rs. 2 
sci. flat. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 12", c.w. 2". 
Mounted blocks accepted. Cc.: 3,000. 

SHAHID (Urdu — Thursdays): Vazir 
Bldg., Bombay 3. Grams. ‘Shahid’. Estd. 
1930. Ed.: Sultan Hussain and Adil 
Rashid. A.Mgr.: Mahender Nath. 5 annas. 
Advt. rates; 1"—199" Rj. 5 sci, 200" and 
over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", 

с. w. 2". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 60. Cc.: 5,000. 

S T R F. 15 SHAKTI (Gujarathi — 
Sundays): Kelapaith, Surat. Grams: ‘Stri- 
sakti’. Estd. 1921. Ed.: Vimavala. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. Rs. 20; Sp. 
Rs. 10. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 9", c.w. 24". 
Screen 75. Cc.: 4,200. 

TARUN KARNATAK (Kannada — Mon¬ 
days): Javalesal, Hubli. Ed.: L. S. Patil. 
2 annas. Advt. rate: Rs. 1-8 sci. 

VISMI SADI (Gujarathi — Saturdays): 
25, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. Grams; 
‘Vismlsadi’. Estd. 1917. Ed.: S. H. Khun. 
A.Mgr.: Kermally C. Hamid. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 2 sci, 100" and 
over Rs. 1-12 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", 
c.w. 21". Mats accepted. Screen 60—70. 

VIVIDHA VRITTA (Marathi — 
Sundays): 364, Thakurdwar, Bombay 2. 

Ettd. 1932. Ed.: R. K Tatnis. The 
“Vividha Vritta” is among the best known 
Marathi periodicals and Is mostly read tvy 
tilt- middle class Marathis of Bombay 
Province. A.Mgr.: R. A. Moramkar. 3 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 4 sci, 
101"—200" Rs. 3-8 sci, 201" and over 
Rs. 2-12 sci. Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 15", c.w. 
2". Mats accepted. Screen 70. Cc.: 15,000. 
<IENS). 

YUGANTAR (Gujarathi — Sundays): 
Cama Bld£. f Dalai Street, Bombay. Grams: 
‘Yugantar’. Estd. 1942. Ed.: Jaganath 
Desai. A. Mgr.: Indravljay L. Desal. 2 
annas. Advt. rates. 1"—99" Rs. 2-8 scl, 
100" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 11", c.w. 2". Mats not accepted 
Screen 65. Cc.: 8.000. 

MULTI-LINGUAL WEEKLIES 
ANGLO-LUSITANO (Anglo-Portuguese — 
Saturdays): 15, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Estd. 1886. Ed.: J. Fonseca. A.Mgr.: Mrs. 
O Fonseca. 3 annas. Advt. rates; 1"—99" 
Rs. 4 sci. 100"—249" Rs. 3-8 sci. 250"— 
499" Rs. 3 scl, 500"—999" Rs. 2-8 scl, 
1000" and over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: N.c. 5, 
c.l. 18", c.w. 24". Mats accepted. Screen 
35 Cc.: 8,000. 

LE COURIER DES INDES (Anglo- 
French — Sundays): Oak Chambers, 
Oak Lane, Bombay. Estd. April 1948. Fd.: 
Y Petti-Dutaillis. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—100" Rs. 6 sci, 1U1" and over Rs. 5 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 12J", c.w. 2", n.c. 4. Mats and 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 4,000. 

KAISER-I-HIND (Anglo-Gujarathi — 
Sundays): Kaiser Chambers, Town Hall 
Road, Fort, Bombay. Grams: ‘Hindkalser’. 
Eg.: Jal E. Hirlibenhedii? Estd. in 1381. 


The “Kalser-i-Hind” is read by Parsees 
who constitute 75 p.c. of its readership. 
A.Mgr.: Jehangir D. Dajee. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—200" Rs. 2-3 scl, 201"—500" 
Rs 2 sci, 501" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.; 
N.c. 4. c.l. 15", c.w. 2-1/6". Cc.: 8,815. 

RATHESTAR (Anglo-Gujarathi — 
Sundays): 79-81, Medows Street, Fort, 
Bombay. Grams: ‘Rathestar’. Estd. 1936. 
Ed.: M. S. Bhumgara. “Rathestar” has 
a strong Parsee readership. A.Mgr.: 
M. B. Kine. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—499" 
Rs. 3 scl, 500"—999" Rs. 2-C sci, 1000" and 
over Rs. 2-4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", 
c.w. 24". Stereos accepted. Screen 60. 
Cc.: 12,000. 

FORTNIGHTL1ES 

KEDI (Gujarathi F.): Ganchiswadi, 
Pankorenaka, Ahmedabacl. Estd. 1947. Ed.: 
Shashikant Nanav&ti. A.Mgr.: Rasiklul 
Sliah. 6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. £0; 
Hp. Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 16. Mech.: N.c. 2, 
c.l. 84", c.w. 3". Only blocks accepted. 

MAHILA JAG AT (Gujarathi F.—11th 
and 28th of every month): Near Mahavlr 
Sjvemi Temple, 45, Gandhi Road, 
Ahmedabad. Grams; ‘GenagencyV Estd. 
1947. Ed.: Miss Banlila Shah. A. Mgr.: 
Vishnubhai Joshi. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 75; Hp. Rs. 40. Mech.: N.c. 2, 
c.l. 8", c.w. 3". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 
2 . 000 . 

RAHBER (Hindustani F.—1st and 15th 
of every month); Rupe Villa, Cumballa 
Road, Bombay 26. Estd. 1940. Ed.: Kulsum 
Sayanl. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; 
Hp. Rs. 50; Qp. Rs. 25. Cc.: 7,000. 

SAMAJ PATRIKA (Marathi F.—1st and 
15 th of every month); Maharashtra 
Sr.maj Bhadra, Ahmedabad. Estd. 1941. 
Ed.: B. G. Karnik. A.Mgr.: V. M. De3h- 
pande. 1 anna. Advt. rates: Rs. 3 scl. 
Cc.; 1,500. 

SARVODAYA (Gujarathi F.): Aryapra- 
kosh Press, Kakadwadi, Bombay. Estd.: 
Aug. 1948. Ed.: Savantilal Chimanlal Shah. 
A Mgr.: Bachubhai Sharma. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 20. Mech.; Crovn 
Octavo size. Cc.: 3,000. 

MONTHLIES 

AKHAND ANAND (Gujarathi — 1st of 
every month): 58, Krishna Baugh, Vithal- 
bhai Patel Road, Bombay 4. Grams: 
‘Easysale’. Estd. 1947. Ed : Sopan. A.Mgr.: 
Raslk Publicity Co. One rupee. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 100. Mech.: N.c. 2, P.a. 10 x 
C?'\ Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 65. 
Ac.: 13,800. (ABC). 

AP-BITI (Hindi — 1st week of every 
menth): 6, Tulloch Road, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay 1. Estd. 1939. Ed.: Shirish Pathak. 
A.Mgr.; Hari Mohan. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 100; Hp Rs. 60; Qp. Rs. 30. Mech: 
P.a. 8" x 6". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 4,700. 

ASIA (Urdu): 7-a, Court Royal, 2nd 
Floor, Christ Church Road, Byculla, Bom¬ 
bay. Estd. 1935. Ed.: Seghar Nlxaml. 12 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 sci, 100" 
and over Rs. 3-8 scl. Mech.: C.l. 8", c.w. 
24", n.c. 2. Cc.: 5,000. 

CHETAN (Gujarathi); 21, Noble 
Chambers, Fort, Bombay. Grems: ‘Peerana’. 
Estd. 1946. Ed.: Brataprai P. Vyas. A. Mgr.: 
M. J. Mehta. 10 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 26; Qp. Rs. 14. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 6", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 70—30. Cc.: 4,000. 
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CHITRAMAYA JAG AT (Marathi—1st 
of every month): Chltmhala Press, 1026, 
Sadashlv Peth, Poona 2. Hstd. 1910. Sd.: 
T. R. Deoglrlkar. 8 annas. Combined advt. 
rates for Marathi and Gujarathl editions: 
1"—49" Rs. 4 scl, 50"—99'* Rs. 3-14 scl, 
100"—149" Rs. 3-12 scl, 150"—249" Rs. 3-10 
scl, 250"—499" Rs. 3-8 scl, 500"—999" 
Rs. 3-4 scl, 1000" and over Rs. 3 scl. 
Mech.:'N.c. 4, c.l. 12", c.w. 2". Mats ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 70. 

CH1TRAMAYA JAG AT (Gujarathl — 
5th of every month): Ed.: T. G. Yajnik. 
Other details same a3 those for +he 
Marathi edition. 

FAVORITE (Gujarathl — 1st of every 
month): 95, Favorite Cottage, Station 

Khandals. Estd. 1927. Ed.: Ruttonsha 
Framjl Acharia. A.Mgr.: K R. Bhagvager. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 15; Hp. 
Rs. 8; Qp. Rs. 5. Cc.: 5,000. 

GIRNI SAMACHAR (Marathi — 10th 
of every month): 16, Dwarka Chawl, 
Snastrl Hall, Grant Road, Bombay. Ed.: 
P- G. Padgaonkar. A.Mgr.: Phadke & Sons. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 56. Hp. Rs. 29; Qp. 
Rs. 15. Mech.: N.c. 2, c.l. 7i", c.w. 23". 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 14,000. 

GOOD WAY (Tamil — 1st of every 
month): Box 15, Poona 1. Grams: 'Watch¬ 
man.' Estd. 1908. Ed.: J S, Dasen. A. 
Mgr.: L, C. 8hepard. 8 arnas. Advt. rates: 
1"—50" Rs. 4-8 scl, 51"—240" Rs. 4 scl, 
241" and over Rs. 3-8 scl. Mech.: N.c. 3, 
c.l. 02", c.w. 24". Cc.: 10,000. 


The most popular and widely 
circulated Marathi Magazines. 

KIRLOSKAR: Dealing with 
all kinds of social problems. 
Published 1st of every month. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 5. 

STREE : Specially devoted to 
the problems of women. 
Published 15th of every month. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 5. 

MANOHAR: Specially 
devoted to art and literature. 
Published 10th of every month. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 3-8. 

KIRLOSKAR PRESS 

KIRLOSKARVADI 


GUJARATI HINDU STREE MANDAI* 
PATRIKA (Gujarathl — 15th of every 
month): 123, V. Patel Road, Bombay 4. 
Estd. 1934. Ed.: Mrs. Gangaben G. Patel. 
1 anna. Cc.: 3,500. 

HUN (Marathi): 5/2, Goreg aonkar 
Bldg., Girgaum, Bombay 4. Estd. June 
1046. Ed.: Anant Antarkar. 10 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 24. 
Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 94", c.w. 24". Only 
stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 5,000. 

JAYANTI (Kannada — 1st of every 
month): Jayantl, Dharv ar. Estd. 1938. 
Ed.: Krishna Sharma Betgerl. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates; Fp. Rs 40, Hp. Rs. 25. Mech.: 
P.a. 9" x 64". Mats not accepted. Screen 
100 . 

KIRLOSKAR (Marathi — 1st of every 
month): Kirloskarwadl, Setara. Estd. 1920. 
Eg.: S. V. Klrloskar. The “Klrloskar” 
ho?ds pride of place among Marathi 
magazines both by the quality of 11s 
contents and Its.large cliculatlon. It has 
readers all over ’ India among Marathls. 
A. Mgr.: M. S. Klrloskar. 12 annas. Advt. 
rotes: For contracts of not less than 6 
Insertions: Fp. Rs. 150; Hp. Rs. 78; Qp. 
Rs. 40. Casual rates* 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: 
n.c. 2 and 3, P.a. 94" x 7". Stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 75-300. Ac.; 24,000. 

KUMAR (Gujarathl — 15th of every 
month): Kumar Karyalaya, Raipur, 

Ahmedabad. Estd. 1925. Ed.: RavishanKar 
Raval. A. Mgr.: Scientific Publicity 
Bureau. 10 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 35; 
Hp. Rs. 18; Qo. Rs. 10. Mech.: N.c. 2, 
P.a. 81" x 6". Blocks accepted. Screen 65. 

MADHURI (Marathi): 504, Sadashlv 
Peth, Poona 2. Estd. 1948. Ed.: P. R. 
Ambike. 4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 140, 
Hp, Rs. 70. Qp. Rs. 36. Inch rate: Rs. 5 
sci flat. Mech: Cl. 9", cw. 21", Nc. 3. 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 80. 
Cc.: 6,250. 

MAHA-RASHTRA (Marathi): 504. 
Sadashlv Feth, Poona 2. Estd. 1948. 
Ed.: P. R. Ambike. 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 160; Hp. Rs. 80; Qp. 
Rs. 40. Inch rate: Rs. 6 scl flat. Mech. 
Cl. 9", cw. 21" Nc. 3. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 10,250. 

MANGAI.AM (Gujarathl): AmarakunJ 
Society, Parvathi Bhuvan, Ellis Bridge. 
Ahmedabad. Estd July 1948. Ed.: G. A. 
Mehta. Advt. rates: Casual Fp. Rs. 80: Hp. 
Rs 45; Qp. Rs. 25. Contract rates on 
application. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". 

MANOHAR (Marathi.—10th of every 
month): Klrloskar Press, Kirloskar- 

wadi. Estd. 1934. Ed.: S V. Klrloskar. 
A. Mgr.: G. P. Vijapuri. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates; For contracts of not less than sir 
Insertions: Fp. Rs. 20: Hp. Rs. 12; Qp. 
Rs. 7. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 44". N.c. 2. Screen 
75-100. Cc.: 7,000. 

NAVCHETAN (Gujarathl—1st of every 
month): Sorabji Mlstri’s Compound, 

Sabarmatl Road, Ahmedabad. Estd. 1922. 
EcJ.; Champshi. V. Udesht. 12 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. Rs. 22; Qp. Rs. 12. 
Mech.: N.c. 2. P. a. 84" x 6". Stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 75. Cc.: 5,500. 




PATIDHAR (Gujarathi—25 th of every 
month): Palidhan Office, Anand (B.B.C.I.). 
Estd. 1922. Ed.: Ishwaradas Patlifcar. 4 
annas. Advt. rates: Pp. Rs 3 A . 

P U S H P A (Gujarathi—1st of every 
month): C/o Jeevan Shaltya Man dir, 
404. KAlbadevl Road, Bombay 2. Estd. 
1944. Ed.: Kantllal H. Parlkh. 5 annas. 
Advt. rates: Pp. Rs. 30. Mech.: N.c. 2, 
P. a. 8" x 0*". 

RAMAKADUN (Gujarathi—1st of 
every month—Children’s Magazine): Kalam 
Kutir, Frere Road, Fort, Bombay. Estd. 
June 1949. Ed.: K. Samaldas Gandhi. A. 
Mgr.: Suman Publicity Co. 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. Rs. 21. Mech.: P. a. 
8" x 6". Mats & stereos accepted Screen 
60-70. Cc.: 7,000. 

R E K II A (Gujarathi.—26th of every 
month): P.B. No. 177, Glielabhal’s Wail, 
Gheekanta. Ahmedabad. Estd. 1939. Ed.: 
Jayantl Dalai. 8 annas Advt. rates: Pp. 
Rs. 50. Mech.: P. a. 51" x 31". Line-blocks 
and half-tones accepted. Cc.: 1.500. 

SAHYADRI (Marathi—1st of every 
month): 568, Narayanpeth, Poona 2. Sstd. 
1935. Ed.: D. V. Kale. A. Mgr.: A. R. Bhat. 

8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 90; lip. 
Rs. 45; Qp. Rs. 22-8. Mech.: N.c. 2 & 3. 
P. a. 91" x 7". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 3,500. 

SANJEEVAN (Gujarathi—5th of every 
month): 75, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Prohibit’. Estd. Jan. 1948. Ed.: 
Director of Publicity, Government of 
Bombay. A.Mgr.: Romesh Publicity Cor¬ 
poration. 4 annas. Advt. rates: i/p. 
Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60; Qp. Rs. 35 Mech.: 
N.c. 2, c.l. 8", c.w. 2i”. Cc.: 10,000. 

SANJ VAR TAMAN (Gujarathi): 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. Ed.; Minoo 
Desai. Advt. rate: Full page Rs. 60. Mech. 
P. a. 8" x 5". 

SARGAM (Hindi—1st of every month): 
5th Floor, Advani Chambers, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay 
1. Estd. 1949. Ed.- K. Ahmed Abbas. 
A. Mgr.: V. P. Sathe. 12 annas. This Hindi 
monthly edited by a distinguished journa¬ 
list is considered an outstanding effort 
In its ov;n field. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs 200; 
Hp. Rs. 120. Mech.: P. a. 10" x 71".'Mats 
& stereos accepted. Screen 100. Cc.: 5,000. 

SATYAKATHA (Marathi): Khatauwadi, 
Bombay 4. Grams: ‘Prabhatkal’. Estd. 


1934. Ed.: V. P. Bhagwat, A. Mgr.: Peerless 
Publicity Co. Ltd 8 auras. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 20. 2nd & 
3rd cover Rs. 100, 4th cover Rs. 125. 25% 
extra per each additional colour. Mech.: 
N.c. 3 <& 2, c.w. 2" x 3", Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65-85. Ac.: 7,850. 

S A V I T A (Gujarathi): Aryaprakash 
Press, Kakadwadl, Bombay 4. Efctd. Aug. 
1947. Ed.: Savantllal Chlmanlal Shah. 
A. Mgr.: Bachubhal Sharma. 4 annas. Advt 
rate: Fp. Rs. 40. Mech.: Demi Octavo 
size. Cc.: 5,000. 

S T R E E (Marathi—15th of every 
month): Klrloskarwadl, Satara. Estd. 

1930. Ed.: S. V. Klrloskar. A. Mgr.: 
M S. Klrloskar. 10 annas. Advt. rates: 
For contracts of 6 or more insertions: 
Fp Rs. 120; Hp. Rs. 62; Qp. Rs. 32. Casual 
25 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 2 and 3. P. a. 

x 7". Stereos accepted. Screen 75-100. 
Cc.: 18,000. 

THE SUBH-E-UMMID (Urdu—1st 
week of every month; * Juma Ma3jld 
Bldg., Bellasls Road, Bombay 8. Estd. 1336. 
Ed.: Abdul Hamid Buberc. 6 annas;*Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 28; Qp. Rs. 16. 
Mech.: N.c. 2, c.l. 91", c.w. 31". Screen 
upto 100. Cc.: 3,000. 

V AS ANT (Marathi — 1st of every 
month): 87, Charnt Road, Bombay. Estd. 
1943. Ed.: Dattaprasanna S. Katdare. 
A. Mgr.: S. J Samant. 1 rupee. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 120; Hp. Rs. 65; Qp. Rs. 35. 
Mech.: P.a. 9" x 71", n.c. 2 & 3. Stereos 
accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 4,500. (ABC). 

WANGMAYA SHOBHA (Marathi- 1st 
of every month): 196/85, Sadashlv Peth, 
Tilak Road, Poona 2. Estd. 1939. Ed.: 

M. M. Kelkar. 12 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 54; Qp. Rs. 27. Mech. : 

N. c. 2 & 3. P a. 9" x 7". Stereos and line 
blocks accepted. Screen upto 75. Cc.: 
4,700. 

YESilWANT (Marathi—1st of every 
me nth): Judex Bldg., Trlbhuvan Road, 
Glrgaon, Bombay 4. Estd. 1928. Ed.: 
V. V. Padhye. 5 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 60 and pro-rata. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 9", 
c.w. 21". Stereos accepted. Screen 85. 
Cc.: 6.000. 

ZARAPKAR (Marathi—22nd of every 
month): Zarapkar Magazine, Dadar, 

Bombay 11. Estd. 1939. Ed.: K. R. Zarapkar. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 120 and pro-rata. 
Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7". 
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DELHI 


T HE area of Delhi Division is' 
573 sq. miles. It is under the 
administration of a Chief Com¬ 
missioner. Delhi’s population before 
the war amounted to about 6 V 2 lakhs. 
Since August 15, 1947, there has been 
a large influx of refugees from the 
Punjab into Delhi estimated to exceed 
two lakhs. How much of this popula¬ 
tion will be settled in Delhi is not 
known. The influx, however, is bound 
to increase permanently the Punjabi 
element in Delhi's population, which 
before Independence Day consisted 
predominantly of Hindi-speaking 
people, with about 25 000 Punjabis and 
less than 10,000 Bengalis. 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
HINDUSTAN TIMES: Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi. Grams: ‘Hintlmes’. Estd. 1923. 
Mg. Ed.: Devadas Gandhi. Estd. in 1923, 
the “Hindustan Times" gives effective 
coverage for the Provinces of Delhi, East 
Punjab and parts of the United Provinces, 
the CP.. Central Indiv and Rajaputana. 
A.Mgr.: Kashmiri Lai. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 14 sci, 50"—199" Rs. 12 sci, 
200 " and over Rs. 10*8 sci. Front Page 
Rs. 22 sci, (May. 9" x 2 cols, and min. 
4" x 2 cols.), Top of col. 25% extra. Mech.: 
c.l. 22 ". c.w. 2.1", Stereos and mats 
accepted. Screen 55 to 65. Ac.: 50,190 
GENS & ABC). 

HINDUSTAN TIMES EVENING NEWS 
(pubd. daily except Sundays): Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. Estd. Sept. 
1944. Mg. Ed.: Devadas Gandhi. A. Mgr.: 
Kashmiri Lai. 6 pies. Advt. rates; 1"—49" 
Ro 4 sci, 50" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 4. c.l. 16", c.w. 2J". Stereos and 
mats accepted. Screen 55 to 65. Cc.: 
8 560. 

INDIAN NEWS CHRONICLE (Morning): 
P.O. Box No. 46, Mori Gate, Delhi. Grams: 
‘Chronicle’. Estd. April 1947. Ed.: Desha- 
bandhu Gupta. A. Mgr.: S. R. Gupta. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 10 sci. 
50"—199" Rs. 8 sci, 200' and over Rs. 7 
sci. Front page solus 100 p.c. extra. Top 
of col. 20 p.c. extra. Editorial page solus; 
50 p.c. extra. Mech.* N.c 7, c.l. 20£" 
c.w. 21". Screen 65. Ac.: 28,280. (IENS) 
THE STATESMAN: Statesman House, 
Connaught Circus, Delhi. For other parti¬ 
culars see “Statesman”, Calcutta. 

TIMES OF INDIA: 10, DaryaganJ, Delhi. 
Fd.: Rana Jung Bahadur Singh. Mech.: 
C.l. 21". Other particulars same as those 
of “Times of India”, Bombay. 

WEEKLIES 

DELHI TIMES (Fridays). 1. Old 
Fai« Bazar Road, DaryaganJ, Delhi. Estd. 



April 1949. Ed.: B. J. Bhandari. A.Mgr.: 
V. Narayanan. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1" — 
50" Rs. 7 sci. 51"—199" Rs. 6 sci, 200" & 
over Rs. 5-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", 
c.w. 2". Mats accepted. Screen 55. Cc.: 
8 . 000 . 

FAUJI AKIIBAR (Saturdays): Old 

Secretariat, Delhi. Grams: “Faujakhbar”. 
Estd. 1908. Ed.- Capt. Makhan Singh, 
R.I.A. A. Mgr.: Amar Nath Sarma. 5 as. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 1-8 sci, 50" and 
over Rs. 1-4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 10 
c.w. 2J". Mounted blocks used. Screen 
65-80. 

FREEMAN (formerly Airgraph): (Sun¬ 
days): Regal Building, New Delhi. Grams: 
‘Freeman’. Estd. 1942. Eu.* R. S. Virlley. 

3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 3-8 sci, 
100" and over Rs. 2-12 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4„ 
c.l. 12", c.w. 2". No mats. Screen 65, Cc.: 
8,500. 

INDIAN SPECTATOR (Mondays) : 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi. Estd. 1942. 
Ed.: K. V. Venkatram. Advt. rates: 1"— 
49" Ps. 5 sci, 50"—249" Rs. 4 sci. 500" and 
over Rs. 3-5-4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4. c.l. 13", 
c.w. 2\". Mats and stereos accepted. 

LIBERATOR (Wednesdays) 3—H. Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. Estd. 1946. Ed.: 
Gcnal Singh. A.Mgr : Avtar Singh. 

4 annas. Advt. rates: l"—999" Rs. 4-8 
sci. 1000" & over Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 
4, c.l. 13", c.w. 21". Stereos accepted.. 
Screen 66. Cc.: 13,000. 

ORGANISER ^Mondays): Delhi Gate, 
Delhi. Grams: “Organiser”. Estd. July *47. 
Ed.: K. R. Malkani. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 6 sci. 50" & over Rs. 5 sci. 
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Simultaneous Publication 

from 

New Delhi and Jullundur 


THE DAILY “PRATAP” 

(In Urdu) 

AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS LTD. 

confirms our claim of 
Highest circulation of all the Urdu Papers 
For full particulars please write to :— 

The General Manager , 

THE DAILY “PRATAP”, 

19, Panchkuin Road, NEW DELHI. 

Offices In Bombay and Calcutta also. 


JSHEO 


smuLTANEoysu 




* Only organs which represent the Sikh view¬ 

point and read by all the people of 
different views alike. 

* Highly circulated throughout India and 

also to foreign countries wherever any 
Sikh or Punjabi resides and are read 
from peasant to Prince. 

* Make the columns of Daily “AJIT” (Urdu) 

Daily “AKALI PATRIKA” (Punjabi) as 
show window of your products. 


PUBLISHED 

SIMULTANEOUSLY 

AMRITSAR JULLUNDUR & KIN. 


SIKH NEWSPAPERS LTD. 
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Mech.:' N.c. 4, c.l. 15", c.w. 24". Stereos 
and mats accepted. Screen 55—65. A 
leading organ of Hindu Mahasabha 
opinion. 

PEOPLE (Sundays): Post Box 71-A, 
Delhi. Estd. 1949. Ed.: V. S. Sastry, 8 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 7 scl, 
100"—199" Rs. 6 scl, 200" and over Rs. 5-8 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 11", c.w. 2". Mats 
accepted. Screen 70. Cc.: 8,000. 

SHANKAR’S WEEKLY (Sundays): Odeon 
Buildings, New Delhi. Grams: “Cartoons”. 
Estd. May 1948. Ed.: K Shankar Pillai. 
Started its career in May 1948 as a 
humorous weekly. It is edited hy Mr. 
Shankar, the well-known cartoonist. A. 
Mgr.: C. R. Apte. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—100" Rs. 8 sci, 101" and over Rs. 6 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 11", c.w. 2-1/5". 
Stereos and mats accepted. Screen 65. 
Cc.: 16 , 000 . 

SUNDAY NEWS OF INDIA; 10, Darya- 
gnnj, Delhi. Mech.: C.l. 21", other parti¬ 
culars same as those of the “Sunday 
News of India”, Bomba}. 

THOUGHT (Fridays): 35, Faiz Bazar, 

Daryaganj, Delhi. Estd. April 1949. Ed.: 
Ram Singh. A. Mgr.: Publicity Society of 
India. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 7-8 sci, 100" and over Rs. 6-8 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 23". Mats 
end stereos accepted. Cc.: 8,500. 

VIGIL (Fridays): 6, Jantar Mantar 
Read, New Delhi. Estd. Feb. 1950. Ed.* 
Krishna Krlpalani. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 7 sci, 100"—199" Rs. 6 sci, 200" 
and over Rs. 5-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 11", 
c.w. 24 ". Mats not accepted. 05 screen. 
Cc.: 5,000. 

MONTHLIES 

CARAVAN (English M.): Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. Estd. 1940. Grams: 
‘Delhipress.’ Phone: 7875. Mg. Ed.: Vishwa 
Nath. One rupee. Advt. rates: Rs. 125 
per page. Mech.: C.l. 7", c.w. 24". Cc. 
10 , 000 . 

FOREIGN REVIEW: Publications Divi¬ 
sion, Old Secretariat, Delhi. Grams: 
•Exlnfor’. Estd. March 1948. Ed.: P. K. 
Guha. A. Mgr.: V. S. Varma. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50, Hp. Rs. 30; Qp. 
R3. 20. Mech.: P.a. 74" x 44". Mats not 
accepted. Screen 85. Cc.* 2,200. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS: 7. Jantar Mantar 
Road, New Delhi. Estd. October 1948. 
Ed.: N. V. Rajkumar. A. Mgr.: N. B. 
Balakrishnan. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: 
P.a 82" x 64". Published by the Publi¬ 
cation Department of the Indian National 
Congress. 

REVIEW (25th of every month): Hindu¬ 
stan Times Bldg., Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi. Grams: “Anglo-India.” Estd. 1909. 
Fd.: Frank Anthony. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60: Qp. Rs. 35. 
Mech.: P.a. 8J" x 64". Stereos accepted. 
Screen 85-90. Cc.: 4,000. 

BI-MONTHLIES 

MARCH OF INDIA: Publications Divi¬ 
sion. Ministry of I. & B Government of 
India. Old Secretariat. Delhi. Grams: 
‘Exlnfor’. Estd. 1947. Ed.: Dr. S. Man- 
mohan. A. Mgr.: V. S. Varma. 21 Rupees 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 400 casual; Rs. 350 
for 4 Insertions and over. Hp. Rs. 220 
casual, and Rs. 200 for 4 insertions end 
over. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 12", c.w. 2|". 


Blocks and stereos accepted. Screen 130. 
Cc.: 2,900. 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
AL JAMIAT (Urdu): Gali Qasim Jan, 
Delhi. Grams: ‘Aljamiat’. Estd. 1925. Ed.; 
Maulana Mohd. Usman Farqalette. A. 
Mgr. D. R. Wadhawan. 14 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs 3 scl, 51" and 
over Rs. 2 scl. Front page 100 p.c. extra. 
Mech.: N.c. 8, c.l. 18", c.w. 24". Line 
blocks accepted. Cc.: 10,000. 

AMARBHARAT (Morning—Hindi): Bata- 
udl House. DaryagunJ, Delhi. Grams: 
‘Amarbharat.’ Estd. Oct. 1947. Ed.: Shri 
B. P. Madhav. A. Mgr., G. L. Kapoor. 
14 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 4 scl. 
101" and over Rs. 3 scl. Mech.: N.c. 6, 
c.l. 18", c.w. 24". Screen 55-56. Cc.: 
13,860. 

RANDEMATARAM (Urdu - Hindustani 
morning): Faiz Bazar, Daryaganj, Delhi. 
Grams: ‘Bandemataram’ Estd. 1920. Ed.: 
Puran Chand Shakar. Founded by the late 
Lnla La j pat Rai, the “Bandematram’* 
started its career from Lahore in 1920 and 
continued there till August 1947, when it 
shifted to Delhi. A. Mgr.: Lai Chand 
Sauhney. 2 annas. Advt rates: 1"—50" 
Ra. 4 sci, 51"—100" Rs. 3-8 sci, 101" and 
o»er Rs. 3 sci. Government Notifications, 
Prospectuses, etc. Rs. 4 . scl. Front page 
100 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 6, c.l. 18", 
c.w. 2". Blocks and stereos accepted. 
Screen 50. Cc.: 21,300. 

DAILY HIND (Urdu): Post Box No. 57. 
Hauz Qazi, Delhi. Grams: ‘Daily Hind.’ 
Estd. Feb. 1948. Ed.: Ram Lai Varma. A. 
Mgr.: Makad Prasad Matbur. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 scl, 51"—250" 
Rs. 2-8 sci, 251"—2,000" Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 6, c.l 38", c.w. 24" . Stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 14,000. 

DAILY NETAJI (Morning—Hindi): Tro¬ 
pical Building, Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi. Grams: ‘Netaji’. Estd. April 1948. 
Ed.: Manudev Shastry. A. Mgr.: Das Raj 
Wadhawan. 14 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" 
Rs. 3 scl, 50" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 6, c.l. 18", c.w. 24", n.c. 6. Mats 
accepted. Screen 55-65. Cc.: 11,830. 

DALER KHALSA (Gurmukhi): Kutah 
Road, Delhi. Grams: ‘Dalerkhalsa*. Estd. 
1939. Ed.: S. Gurmukh Singh Gurmukn. 
A. Mgr.: S. Sohan Singh Bhatia. 1 anna 
for daily and 2 annas for Sunday edition. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3-8 scl. 100" and 
over Rs. 2-8 scl. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13". 
c.w. 24". Stereos and line blocks ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 4,700. 


CARAVAN - India’s Finest 
Magazine for the Family in English 


SARITA - the Beautiful Hindi 
Monthly 


Incomparable media for 
Everything that a Family Needs. 
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HINDUSTAN (Morning—Hindi): Post 
Box No. 40. Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 
Grams: ‘Hintlmes.’ Estd. 1936. Ed.: Mukut 
Bebari Varma. A sister publication of the 
“Hindustan Times", covering Delhi, East 
Punjab. Western U.P. and Central India. 
A. Mgr.: Kashmiri Lai. 1£ annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs 6 sci, 50"—199" 
Rs. 5 flei, 200" and over Rs. 4 sci, Pros¬ 
pectuses, Financial and Company reports 
Rs 8 sci, Front page Re. 8 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 7, c.l. 22", c.w. 24". Mats accepted. 
Screen 55-65. Cc.: 23,290. (ABC) 

MILAP (Morning—Urdu): Post Box No. 
201*, New Delhi. Grams: ‘Milap’. Ed.: Gaurl 
Shankar Sagar. Estd. in 1923, the “Milap ’ 
was one of the most influential Urdu 
dallies of the undivided Punjab till its 
migration to Delhi in September 1947. 
“Mitap” is simultaneously published from 
Delhi, Jullundur and Hyderabad. A. Mgr.; 
R. D Chopra. 2 annas. Advt. rates: (for 
Delhi' edition) 1"—51" Rs 4 sci, 52" and 
over Rs. 3 sci. Front page 100 p.c. extra 
Prospectuses and Government Notifications 
Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 6, c.l. 181". c.w. 2". 
Stereos and line blocks accepted. Cc : 
18,000. 

NAVABIIARAT (Hindi - - Simultaneously 
published from Delhi and Calcutta); 
Post Box No. 46, Mori Gate, Delhi. Estd. 
1947. Ed.: M. Bhagarlr. 1 anna. Advt. 
rotes: 1"—49" Rs. 6 sci. 50"—199" Rs. 5 
sci, 200" and over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 
7, c.l. 204", c.w. 24". Mats accepted. 
Blocks upto 65-85 screen. 

PRATAP (Morning—Urdu): 19, Punch- 

kuln Rd.. New Delhi. Grams: ‘Dailpratap’. 
Estd. 1919. Ed.: K. Narendra. The “Pratap” 
started its career at Lahore and migrated 
to Delhi in October 1947. Now published 
simultaneously from Delhi and Jullundur. 
A. Mgr.: Bramh Paul. 2 annas. Advt. 
rotes: 1"—50" Rs. 4 sci, 51" and over Rs. 3 
sci. Front page 100 p.c extra. Mech.: 
N.c. 6, c.l. 20', c.w. 2J". Mats not ac¬ 
cepted. Line blocks required. Ac.: 14,800. 
(IFNS & ABC). 

TEJ (Evening—Urdu): Shradhanand 

Bazar. Post Box No. 112, Delhi. Grams: 
“TeJ” Estd. 1923. Ed.: Jemnadas Akhtar. 
A. Mgr.: J. C. Bawa. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 4 sci, 50" and over Rs. 3 sci. 
Front Page 50 p.c. extra. Prospectuses 
and Company Notices Rs. 4 set. Mech.: 
N.c. 6, c.l. 18", c.w. 24" Mats and stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 12.700. (IFNS & ABC). 

VIR ARJUN ( Morning—Hindi): Shradh¬ 
anand Bazar. Delhi. Groms. ‘Arjun’. Estd. 
1922. Ed.: Krishna Chandra Mehta Vidy- 
alankar. A. Mgr.: Shri Durga Prasad 
Sharma. 14 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—19" 
Rs. 4 sci, 50" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 6, c.l. 18". c.w. 2.2". Mats and 
stereos accepted. Cc.: 15,000. 

vm BHARAT (See “Vir Bharat”. Amrit¬ 
sar). 

VISHWAMITRA (Morning—Hindi): Con¬ 
naught Circus. New Delhi. Grams: 
‘Viahwamltra.* Estd. 1942. Ed.: Pt. Babu- 
ran* Mlshra. A. Mgr.: Baburam Singh 
Bhadoria. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—1,000" 
Rs 2-8 sci, over 1,000" Rs 2 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 7. c.l. 20", c.w. 24". Mats and 
stereos accepted. Cc.: 10,000. (IENS) 
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WAT AN (Evening—Urdu): Chandnl 
Chowk, Delhi. Grams: ‘Watan.’ Estd. 1929. 
Ed.: S. N. Bhatnagar. A. Mgr.: Ram 
Gopal. 1 anna. Advt. rates: Rs. 2 sci, flat. 
Mech.: N.c. 6, c.l. 18", c.w. 24". Mats 
not accepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 9,500. 

BI-WEEKLIES 

JAWAN (Published ever:' Tuesday and 
Friday in different languages, viz., 
Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Roman Urdu, Tamil, 
Roman Qurkhall, Marathi and Telugu): 
Old Secretariat, Delhi. Grams: ‘Faujakh- 
bav*. Estd. 1939. Ed.: Capt. Makhan Singh, 

R. I.A. A. Mgr.: A. N. Sharma. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: Hindi Edn.: 1"—49" Rs. 6 
sci, 50" and over Rs. 5-8 sci. Urdu, 
Punjabi and Roman Urdu Editions: 1"—49" 
Rs. 3-8 sci, 50" and over Rs. 3 sci, Tamil 
Roman, Gurkhall, Marathi and Telugu 
Editions: 1"—49" Rs. 2-8 sci, 50" and 
over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 15", 
c.w. 2". Mounted block and charba re¬ 
quired for Urdu Edition. Cc.: 40,000. 

WEEKLIES 

FATEH (Gurumukhl W. — Sundays): 
Bhagirath Palace. Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 
Grams: 'Fateh Weekly* Estd. 1928. Ed : 

S. Trilok Singh Yatri. A. Mgr.: S. Mahin- 
de: Singh Narang. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 2-8 sci, 100" aua above Rs. 1-8 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l 12", c.w. 2", 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 8.00C. 

FAUJI AKHBAR (Published on Satur¬ 
days In Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Tamil and 
Roman-Urdu): No. 8, Hutments Old Secre¬ 
tariat, Delhi. Grams; ‘Faujakhbar’. Estd. 
1908. Ed.: Capt. Makhan Singh, R.I.A. 
A. Mgr.: Amar Nath Sharma. 5 annas. 
Advt. rates: Hindi edition: 1"—49" Rs. 1-12 
sci, 50" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. Urdu Edi¬ 
tion: 1"—49" Rs. 1-8 sci, 50" and over 
Rs. 1-4 sci. Punjabi edition: 1"—49" 
Rj 1-4 sci. 50" and over Re. 1 sci. Tamil 
edition: 1"—49" Rs. l-<r sci, 50" and over 
Re 1 set. Roman-Urdu edition: 1"—49" 
Rs. 1-8 sci, 50" and over Rs. 1-4 sci. 
Mech.; N.c. 3, c.l. 11", c.w. 24". Stereos 
accepted. Screen 55-85. 

NAVYUG (Hindi—Saturdays): P.B. 46, 
Mori Gate, Delhi. Grams: ‘Chronicle.’ 
Ectd. 1932. Ed.: Acliarya Indra Narain 
Our til. A. Mgr.: M. R Pandit. 6 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" R.i. 4-8 sci, 51"—200" 
Re. 3-12 sci, 201" and over Rs. 2-12 sci, 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 14", c.w. 24". Mats 
nno stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
25,700. 

RIYASAT (Urdu—Mondays): P.O. Box 
82, Delhi. Grams: ‘Riyasat’. Estd. 1924. 
Ed.: S. Diwan Singh Maftoon. A. Mgr.: 
Lakshman D. Malik. 6 annas. Advt. rates: 
Casual Rs. 2 sci, contract Rs. 1-9 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w 2.2", Stereos 
accepted. Screen 75. Cc : 5,000. 

SHER-I-PUNdAB (Urdu—Fridays): Sher- 
I-Punjab, Delhi. Grams: ‘Sherpunjab’. 
Estd. 1911. Ed.: S. Amar Singh. A. Mgr.: 
Jnng Bahadur Singh. 2 annas. Advt. rates; 
Rs. 1-8 sci, flat. Mech.: N.c. 4, fc.l. 134", 
c.w. 2-1/6". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 6,000. 

VIJAY (Hindi—Sundays): P.O. Box No. 
112, Delhi. Grams: ‘TeJ.’ Estd. 1948 . Ed.: 
Pt. Satyakam Vidyalankar. A. Mgr.: J. C. 
Bawa. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" 
Rs. 2-8 sci, 50" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: 
N.c. 3, c.l. 9", c.w. 2" Stereos accepted. 
Screen 75. Cc.: 4,500. 



VIR ARJUN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
(Hindi—Mondays): Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 
12.5". c.w. 2.2". For other particulars 
see “Vir Arjun’’, Daily. 

MONTHLIES 

AJKAL (Hindi—1st week of every 
month): Old Secretariat, Delhi. Grams: 
‘Exinfor*. Estd. 1945. Ed.: Devendra Sat- 
yarthi. A. Mgr.: V. S. Varma. 6 as. Advt. 
rates: l"-99" Rs. 5 sci, 100"-249" Rs. 4-8 sci, 
2 j;o" —499" Rs. 4 sci, 500" and over Rs. 3-12 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l 9", c.w. 2J". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 
12 . 000 . 

AJKAL (Urdu): For othe^ particulars see 
“AJkal” Hindi monthly. 

ASTANA (Urdu) Jama, Masjid, Delhi. 
Grams: ‘Astana*. Estd. 1947. Ed.: M. M. 
Faruqi. A. Mgr.: D. P. Chopra. 6 
annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 225; Hp. 
Rs 115. Mech.r P.a. 8" x 6". Stereos and 
line-blocks accepted. Cc.: 33,000. 

CAL BHARTI (Hindi): Published by the 
Publications Division, Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting, Old Secretariat, 
Delhi. Grams: ‘Exinfor*. Ed.: Devendra 
Satyarthi. The “Bal Bharti” is exclusively 
meant for children. A. Mgr.: V. S Varma. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3-3 sci, 
50" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 
9", c.w. 2-1/3". Mats accepted. Screen 
85. Cc.: 5.000. 

BISAT-I-ALAM (Urdu): Published by 
the Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Old Secre¬ 
tariat, Delhi. Grams: ‘Exinfor*. Estd. 1948. 
Ed.: Josh Malihabadi. A. Mgr.: V. S. 
Vaima. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. casual 
Rs. 50; contract for 12 pages Rs. 45 per 
page. Hp. Rs. 30, Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: N.c. 
3, P.a. 8" x 61". Mats accepted. Screen 
85. Cc.: 5,000. 

BISWIN SADI (Urdu): Published 15th 
of every month from Delhi. Grams: 
•Bltwinsadl.’ Estd. 1937. Ed.: Khushtar. A. 
Mgr.: B. L. Kapoor. “Biswin Sadi" was 
published from Lahore till August 1947, 
when it migrated to Delhi. 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 100. Hp. Rs. 50, Qp. Rs. 30. 
Mech.: N.c. 2, P.a. 8" x 6". Stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Cc.: 11,090. (ABC) 

KHILAUNA (Urdu): Gate Habash 
Khan, Delhi. Published by the Publishers 
of “Shama”, Delhi. Estd. 1947. Eds.: Yunus 
Dfhlvl and Idrees Dehlvl. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 125 F.p., Rs. 75 H.p. Mech.: 
N.c. 2, Pa. 61" x 51"; Cc.: 15,000. 


MANSAROVAR (Hindi): Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. Estd. 1949. Grams: 
‘Delhipress’; Phone: 7875. Mg. Ed.: Vlswa, 
Noth. 8 annas. Advt. rate: Rs. 35 per 
page. Mech.: C.l. 7", c.w. 2*", Cc.: 7,875 % 

MR ALA (Urdu): Prem House, Con¬ 
naught Place, New Delhi. Grams: ‘Nlrala.* 
Estd. 1939. Ed.: K. S Achlnt. A.Mgr.: 
Man gat Ram. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 40 and pro-rata. Mech.: N.c. 2, P.a. 
8" x 6". Stereos accepted. Screen 90. Cc.: 
11 , 000 . 

PREET LARI (In Urdu, Hindi and 
Punjabi): Mehrauli, Delhi. Punjabi 

Edition: Estd. 1933. Urdu Edition Estd. 
1936. Hindi Edition Estd.: 1939. Ed.; 
S. Gurbaksh Singh. A.Mgr.: G. S. Khurna. 
8 annas for each edition. Advt. rates: 
Punjabi edition: Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 35. 
Hindi and Urdu Editions Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. 
Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 51". Cc.: Hindi 
and Punjabi editions 6,000. Urdu edttion: 
4790 (ABC) 

SARITA (Hindi): Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi. Estd. 1945. Gr^ms: ‘Delhipress*. 
Phone. 7875. Mg. Ed.: Vlshwa Nath. One 
rupee 4 annas. Advt rate: Rs. 75 per 
page. Mech.: c.l. 7", c.w. 2i". Cc.: 10,000. 

SHAMA (Urdu): Habash Khan Gate, 
Delhi. Grams: ‘Shama’ Estd. 1939. Ed.: 
Yusuf Dehlvi, A.Mgr.: Yunus. 8 annas, 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 250; Hp. Rs. 150. 
Mech.: N.c. 2, P.a 8" x 6". Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 40,000. 

VISHWA DARSHAN (Hindi): Published 
by Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Old 
Secretariat, Delhi, Grams: ‘Exinfor*. 
Estd. 1948. Ed.: Devendra Satyarthi. 
“Vlshwa Darshan” is deveted to the dis¬ 
cussion of foreign affairs. A.Mgr.: 
V. S. Varma. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
casual Rs. 50. For contracts of 12 pages 
Rs. 45 per page. Hp. Rs. 30, Qp. Rs. 20. 
Mech.: N.c. 2, P.a. 9" x 71". Cc.: 5,000. 


SHAMA 

Urdu Monthly Delhi 

Commands the largest circulation of any 
Indian or Pakistani Magazine. Read by the 
people who buy your goods and services. 

CIRCULATION 40,000 COPIES 
EVERY ISSUE 
MEMBER OF THE A. B. C. 
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THE HIT A V AD A 

NAGPUR 

Oldest English Newspaper in Central India 
Widest coverage in C. P. & Central India 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations Ltd. 
Breakdown figures for each centre available 
Most effective medium in C. P. for advertising 


Offices: WARDHA ROAD 


NAGPUR 


Managing Editor: A. D. MANI 


A LAND-MARK IN JOURNALISM OF 

"MADHYA PRADESH” 

TWIN PUBLICATIONS OF UNIQUE POPULARITY 

Yugdharma ” “ Rashtrashakti 

(HINDI WEEKLY) (MARATHI WEEKLY) 



- OUR MOTTO — 

To serve the true elements 
of peace and progress 
l in conformity with the 
\ established Bharatiya / 
\ ideals and aspira- I 
\ tions with a / 






BOMBAY: Representatives : CALCUTTA: 

Shri. L. D. Kane, B.Sc., Shri. G. Padmakar, B.Sfc, 

29, Ghoga St., Fort, Bomba/. 159, Central Avenue, Calcutta-7. 


HEAD OFFICE AT .—WALKER ROAD, N AG P U R - 2. 









MADHYA PRADESH 


T HE State of Madhya Pradesh (for¬ 
merly known as the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar) covers an area 
of 131,686 square miles and has a 
population of about 21 million (1941 
census). The State now includes the 
14 Chhatisgarh States and tbe Makrai 
State. The two main languages of the 
State are Hindi and Marathi. Hindi is 
spoken by 56 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, Marathi by 31 per cent, and 
Rajasthani by about 4 lakhs of peo¬ 
ple. The main industries of the State 
are cotton mills, and manganese 
mining. It has extensive forests and 
is known to possess deposits of coal 
and copper. 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 

H I T A V A D A (except Mondays): 
Wardha Road, Nagpur. Grams: ‘Hltavada’. 
Ed.: A. D. Manl. Estd. in 1911. The 
“Hltavada” is owned by the Servants of 
India Society and is generally regarded as 
the most important oigan of public 
opinion in C.P. A. Mgr.: K. S. Bharadwaj*. 
1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: from 1st 
November, 1950. s. 1"—50" Rs. 5 sci. 51" 
and over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: n.c. 7, 
c.l. 20", c.w. 2&". Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 60-70. Ac.: 5,650. (IENS 
& ABC). 

NAGPUR TIMES: 36-37, Farmland. Ram- 
das Peth, Nagpur. Grams: ‘Times’. Estd. 
1933. Ed.: W. G. Sheorey. A. Mgr.: 
R. T. Deshpande. 1 anna 6 pies. £dvt. 
rates- 1"—100" Rs. 3 sci, 101"—200" 
Rc 2-12 sci, 201" and more Rs. 2-8 sci. 
Front page 100 p.c. extra. Mech.: N.c. 7, 
c.l. 20", c.w. 24". Stereos accepted. Screen 
below 80. Cc.: 6,000. (IENS). 

WFEKLIES 

NEW INDIA (Sundays): Sitabuldi, Nag¬ 
pur. Grams: ‘Newindla’. Estd. 1939. Ed.: 
D. T. Deshpande. A. Mgr.: K. S. Suparna. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 sci. 
100"—199" Rs. 3 sci, 200" and upwards 
Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 15", c.w. 24". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 7,700. 

NEW LEADER (Sundays): Cotton 
Market, Nagpur 2. Grams. ‘Newleader’. 
Estd. March 1949. Ed.: G. D. Karkare. 
A. Mgr.: H. N. Swamy. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 sci. 51"—100" Rs. 2-8 
sci, 101" & over Rs. 2 sci. Mech : C.l. 13", 
c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Cc.: 1,000. 

FORTN1GHTLTES 

COLLEGIAN (10th and 25 th of every 
me nth): Jail Road, Nagpur, C.P. Estd. 
Aug. 1948. Ed.: V. K. Sheorev. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 45; Qp. 
Rs. 25. Mech.; P.a. 9£" x 7", N.c. 4. Mats 
not accepted. Screen medium. Cc.: 5,000. 



NAGPUR DIOCESAN MAGAZINE (Jan. 
Apr., July and Oct.): All Saints Cathedral, 
Nagpur. Ed.: Rev. G. R. Wells. Rs. 2 per 
annum. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 5; Hp Rs.’ 4; 
Qp. Rs. 3 Cc.: 340 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 

JAI HIND (Hindi): Gopal Bagh, 
Jubbulpore. Grams: ‘Hind’. Estd. Feb. 
1946. Ed.: Pt. Kallkaprasad Dixit. A. Mgr.: 
Gopinath Sharma. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 3 sci, 100"-249" Rs. 2 sci. 
250"—449" Rs. 1-12 sci, 500" and over 
Re. 1-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 29", c.w. 
24". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 10,000. 

LOKMAT (Hindi): Subhas Chandra Road, 
Nagpur City. Grams: ’Lokmat’. Estd. 1930. 
Ed.: R. A. Upadhyaya. A. Mgr.: M. P. 
Shrivastav. 1 anna for dally and 2 annas 
for weekly edition Advt. rates: 1"—250" 
Rs. 2-8 sci, 251" and over Rs. 2 sci. 
Weekly edition: 1"—250" Rs. 3 sci, 251" 
and over Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: (daily) N.c. 7. 
c.l. 20", c.w. 24". Weekly: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", 
c.w. 24". Mounted blocks preferred. 
Screen 85. Cc.: 9,500. 

MAHARASHTRA (Marathi): Ogale Road, 
Mahal, Nagpur. Grams: ‘Maharashtra’. 
Estd. 1914. Ed.: P. D. Dhawale. A. Mgr.: B. 
G. Ogale. 1 anna for daily. 1 anna 6 pies 
for Sunday edition. Advt. rates: Rs. 1 12 
sci. flat for daily and Rs. 2-4 sci. flat for 
Sunday edition. Mech.: (Daily) N.c. 7, 
c.l. 20", c.w. 24": Sunday issue: N.c. 6, 
c.l. 18", c.w. 24". Screen 60-80. Cc f : 
Daily 7,500 and Weekly 13,000. 
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NAVABHARAT (Hindi-morning simul¬ 
taneously published from Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore); Navabharac Bhavan, Nagpur 
2 and Rani-ki-Kothi, Dixitpura, Jubbul- 
ore. Estd. 1934. Ed.: ft. G. Maheswarl. 

. Mgr.: Mayaram Surjan. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6 sci. 50" and over 
Rs 4 sci. Front page 50 p.c. extra. Mech.: 
N.c.7, c.l. 20", c.w. 21". Screen 35. Cc.: 
10,000. (IENS). 

TARUN BHARAT (Marathi—except 
Mondays): Tilak Road, Nagpur City 2. 
Grams: ‘Tarunbharet’. Estd. 1926. Ed.: 
G. T. Madkholkar. A. Mgr.: W. R. Laghate. 

1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 2-8 eci, 
250" and over Rs. 2 sci. Company Pros¬ 
pectuses and Government notices: Rs. 5 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 21". Only 
blocks accepted. Ac.: 7,000. 

BI-WEEKLIES 

MATRIBHUMI (Marathi.—Thursdays and 
Sundays): Rajasthan Bhawan, Akola, 

Berar. Grams: ‘Matribhumi*. Estd. 1931. 
Ed:. V. R. Oke. A. Mgr.: Poonamchand 
Berdla. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"— 
249" Rs. 2 sci, 250" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 6, c.l. 18", c.w. 2.4". Mats 
not accepted. Half-tone blocks used. 
Screen 60-120. Cc.: 4,600. 

WEEKLIES 

AGAMIKAL (Hlndl-Thursdays): Jawa- 
harganj, Khandwa, C. P. Grams: ‘Agami- 
kal'. Estd. 1942. Ed.: Pandit Prabhag 
Chandra Sharrna. A. Mgr.: Pratap Singh. 

2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 sci, 
51"—100" Rs. 2-8 sci. 101" and over Rs. 2 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 10", c.w. 2". Only 
stereos accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 7,000. 

AGRADOOT (Hindi.—Sundays): Rai¬ 
pur, C. P. Grams: ‘Agredoot’. Estd. 1942. 
Ed.: Kesheo Prasad Varma. A. Mgr.: K. P. 
Slnha. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 3 sci. 
flat. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 2". 
Screen 60—80. Cc.: 8,00.). 

ALFAROOQ (Urdu.—Mondays): Kamp- 
tee, C. P. Estd. 1936. Ed.- A. S. Farooqi, 
M.L.A. A. Mgr.: M. S. Akhtar Ansari. 

1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: As. 12 sci. (for 
long term contracts). Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 
16", c.w. 2£". Cc.: 3.600. 

BHAVITAVYA (Marathi.—Fridays): 36- 

37. Farmland, Ramdaspeth, Nagpur. 
Grams: ‘Times’. Estd. 1941. Ed.: P. Y. 
Deshpande. A. Mgr.: R. T. Deshpande. 

2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 1-8 sci. flat. 
Mech.: N.c. 5, c.l. 15", c.w. 2". Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 5,150. 

CHABHATA (Marathi): Parsi Temple 
Road. Nagpur City. Estd 1947. Chief Ed.; 
B. N. Saojee. 11 annas. Advt. Rate: 
Rs. 5 sci. Moch.: Six crown size pages 12 
m per column inch. Cc.: 5,000. 

HINDI SWARAJYA (Hindi-Tuesdays): 
Khandwa C. P. Estd. 1931. Ed.: Y. S. 
Agarker. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"— 
50" Rs. 3 sci. 51"—100" Rs. 2-12 sci. 101" 
—250" Rs. 2-8 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 2 cci, 
5C1" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", 
c.w. 2", n.c. 4. Cc.. 10,000. 

HINDUSTHAN (Marathi — Sundays): 
Amraotl, Berar. Estd. 1946. Ed.: G. D. 
Gadre. A. Mgr : V. D. Sule. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: Re. 1 sci. flat. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 
14", c.w. 2.2". Cc.: 4,500. 


INQUILAB (Marathi — Mondays). 
Dharampeth, Nagpur, Grams: Tnquilab’. 
Estd. Dec. 1946. Ed.: S. S. Barllngay. A. 
Mgr.: Shri Choudharl. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3 sci, 100"—300" Rs. 2-3 
sci, over 300" Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 
13", c.w. 2". Screen 80. Cc.: 2,753. 

JANSHAKTI (Hindi — Fridays): Jan- 
shakti Karyalaya, Itarsi. Estd. April ’47. 
Ed.: Sukumar Pagare. A. Mgr.: M. S. 
Pagare. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 
sci, 51"—100" Rs. 2-8 sci, 100"—250" Rs. 2 
sci, 250" and over Rs 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
13", c.w. 2", n.c. 4 Cc.: 4,000. 

KARMA VEER (Hindi — Saturdays): 
Khandwa, C. P. Estd. 1924 Ed.: Pt. Mak- 
hanlal Chaturvedy. A. Mgr.: M. P. Mishra. 

2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 3 sci: 
101"—250" Rs. 2-8 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 2 sci, 
501" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, 
c.l. 12", c.w. 2". Mounted blocks preferred. 
Cc.: 11,950. 

MAHAKOSHAL (Hindi—Saturdays): Sub¬ 
hash Road, Raipur. Estd 1935. Ed.: S. C. 
Shukla. A. Mgr.: P. R. Chandekar. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 3-12 sci, 
101"-^100" Rs. 3-8 sci, 401"—700" Rs. 3-4 
sci, 701"—1000" Rs. 3 sci, 1001" and over 
Rs. 2-12 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 2", n.c. 
4. Cc.: 5,700. 

NAVAPRABHAT (Hindi — Mondays): 
K1 shore Bhavan, Shabaldl, Nagpur. 
Grams: ‘Navaprabhat’. Ed.: Nandklshore. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 4 sci, 
51"—100" Rs. 2-8 sci. 101" and over Rs. 2 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 21". 
Screen 90—100. Cc.: 5,800. 

NAVA SANDESH (Marathi-Hindl — 
Thursdays): Mahal. Nagpur. Grams: ‘Nava- 
sandesh*. Estd. 1947 Ed.: Madan Gopal 
^grawal. A. Mgr.: Shanker Vasant Reidi- 
war. 1 anna 6 pies Advt. rates: Rs. 18 
sci. flat. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 21". 
Mats and blocks accepted. Screen 70. Cc.: 
8,500. 

NAYA ZAMANA (Hindi — Tuesdays): 
Ganadhar Plot, Akola. Ed.: Chunilal 
Randad. A. Mgr.: Sumer Singh Chohan. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: Rs 3 sci. Mech.: size 
15" x 10", Cc.: 1,000 

NINAD (Marathi — Thursdays): Kham- 
gaon, Berar. Estd. May 1947. Ed.: Dr. P. 
G Ekbote, M.L.A. A. Mgr.: Indlrabai 
Ekbote. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: Rs. 2 
sci. Details on application. Cc.: 1,500. 

PRAH ARI (Hindi — Sundays): 289, 
JawaharganJ, Jubbulnore. Grams: ‘Pra- 
hari*. Estd. Aug. 1947. Ed.: R. P. Guru. 
A Mgr.: C. P. Nayak. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—250" Rs. 2-4 sci. 251"—500" Rs. 2 
sci, 501" and over Rs. 1-12 sci. Mech.: 
n.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 2". Cc.: 9,500. 



RASHTRASHAKTI (Marathi — Thurs¬ 
days): Walker Road, Nagpur. Estd. Oct. 
1948 . Ed.: S. B. Varnekar, M.A. Genl. 
Manager: P. M. Dlwakar. A. Mgr.: S. T. 
Mahse. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Casual 
Rs. 3 scl, contract Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: P.a. 
15" x 10". n.c. 4. Matrices not accepted. 
Block screen 65. Cc.: 6,000. 

SANMATI (Hindi): Sanmati Karya- 
laya, Saugor, C. P. Grams: 4 3anmati’. Ed.: 
Gopal Pathak. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
Rs. 1-8 scl. on half-yearly contracts and 
Rs. 1-4 sci. on yearly contracts. Cc.: 1,100. 

SHUBH-CHINTAK (Hindi — Mondays): 
Kotwall Bazar, Jubbulpore, Grams: 
‘Shubh-Chintak Press’. Estd. 1887. Ed.: 
Balgovind Gupta. A Mgr.: Pt. Umashanker 
Agnlhotrl. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: ?" 
—99" Rs. 3 sci, 100"—249" Rs. 2-8 sci, 
250"—499" Rs. 2-4 scl, 500"—1000" Rs. 2 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 2". Only 
blocks accepted. Screen upto 100. Cc.: 
‘ 6 , 000 . 

SWATANTRA HiNDUSTHAN (Marathi 
— Fridays): Gandhi Chowk, Amraoti. 
Estd. 1948. Ed.: V. B Vaidya. A. Mgr.: 
W. V. Deshpande. 3 annas. Cc.: 2,000. 

SWAYAMSEWAK (Marathi — Sundays): 
Ward No. 2, Wardh?,. Estd. 1947. Ed.: 
P. J. Chawade. 1 anna. Advt. rates: Rs. 3*8 
sci. Cc.: 1,500. 

USHAKAL (Hindi — Thursdays): 470, 
Gate Bazar, Jubbulpore. Estd. Aug. 1948. 
Ed.: V. S. Mlshra A. Mgi.: M. T. Desh¬ 
pande. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—199" 
Rs. 4 sci, 200" & over Rs. 2 sci. Cc.: 2,000. 

VINDHYAKESARI (Hindi — Wednes- 
•days): Subhas Market, Saugor. Estd. Jan. 
1947. Ed.: Pt. Jwalaprrsad Jyotlshl. A. 
Mgr.: L. L. Chaurasla 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 100 pet page. Mech.: P.a. 
15" x 10". Cc.: 2,500. 

YUGDHARMA (Hindi — Sundays) : 
Walker Road, Nagpur 2. Estd.: Aug. 1948. 
Eo.: Rajlvalochan Agnlbctrl, M.A., LL.B. 
O. Mgr.: P. M. Dlwakar. A. Mgr.: B. K. 
Saraf. 3 annas. Advt. rates: Casual Rs. 3 
sci. Contract Rs. 2-8 scl. Mech.: P.a. 
15" x 10", n.c. 4. Matrices not accepted. 
Block—Screen 65. Cc . C.5G0. 

FORTN lGHTLIES 

BHAGYODAYA (Hindi): 357, Gole Bazar, 
Jubbulpore, C. P. Estd.: Feb. 1948. Ed.: 
T. Krlshnaswamy. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
Pp. Rs. 30. Cc.: 5,000. 

VISHAL BHARAT (Marathi—1st & 15th 
of every month): Navlshukravanl, Nagpur 
Estd.: Jan. 1948. Ed.: B. R. Modare. 2 as. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 2 sci. Details on applica¬ 
tion. 


MONTHLIES 

ATMONNATI (Marathi — 15th of every 
month): Abhyankar Road, Sltabuldl, 

Nagpur. Estd. April 1948. Ed.: D. G. 
Deshpande Jafarabartkar. A. Mgr.: B. G. 
Deshpande Sonatkar. 12 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 60 and pro-rata. Mech.: 
P.a. 81" x 51". Cc.: 1,400. 

KRISH4K (Hindi—1st week of every 
month): Ghat Roaa, Npgpur. Estd. Sept. 
1946. Ed.: M. C. Bondriya. A. Mgr.: L. A. 
Mandloi. 12 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60; 
Hp. Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 16. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 
9", c.w. 21". No mats. Screen 65. Cc.: 
6 , 000 . 

POOJA (Marathi — 10th of every 
month): Pooja Karyalaya. Dhawade Sadan, 
Dbantoli, Nagpur. Estd. Nov. 1947. Ed.: 
N. R. Shendi. A. Mgr.: L. W. Podole. 8 
annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 3 scl. Cc.: 4,000. 

P R A G A T I (Hindi): Directorate of 
Information and Publicity, Government 
of C. P. and Berar, Nagpur. Grams: 
‘Publicity’. Estd. Aug. 1947. Ed.: Somesh- 
war Dayal, Director of Information and 
Publicity. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60. Mech.: N.c. 2, c.l. 8"; 
c w. 2^". Cc.: 2,000. 

PR AG ATI (Marathi): details same as 
those of ‘Pragatl’ Hindi monthly. 

FRAVAH (Hindi): Rajasthan Bhacvan, 
Akola (Berar). ‘Grams: ‘Biyani’. Estd. 
April 1948. Ed.: Vmayakumar Parashar. 
A Mgr.: Poonamchand Bardia. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. Rs. 25; Qp. 
Rj 15. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". Stereo used. 
Cc.: 2,400. 

SANGHAM (Hindi — 1st of every 
menth): Satyashram, V/srdha. Estd. 1942. 
Ed.: Surajchand Satyalankar. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 30. Cc.' 800. 

SUSHAMA (Marathi — 1st of every 
month): Sushama Office, Dharampeth, 
Nagpur. Estd.: Aug. 1948. Ed.: K. Mohekar. 

8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 75; Hp. 
Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 20. Details on applica¬ 
tion. 

UDYAMA (Hindi — 15th of every 
month): Dharampeth, Nagpur, C. P. Estd. 
1919. Ed.; V. N. Wadegaonkar. A. Mgr.: 
A. B. Rao. 12 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 64 for one insertion; Rs. 62 for 6 
Insertions and Rs. 60 for 12 insertions. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 51", n.c. 2. Mounted 
Blocks accepted. Screen 110. 

U D Y A M (Marathi — 1st of every 
month): Dharampeth, Nagpur. 10 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 80 for one Insertion; 
Rs. 78 for 6 Insertions and Rs. 75 for 12 
Insertions. Cc.: 8,800. Other details same 
as those of ‘'Udyama”—Hindi monthly. 
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MADRAS 


T HE State of Madras stretches 
along the whole eastern coast 
of the Indian peninsula and 
with the merger of the States 
of Pudukottah, Banganapalle and 
Sandur, has an area of about 
126,000 square miles. Since the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal it is the biggest unit 
of the Indian Union in area, though 
in population it is exceeded by the 
State of Uttar Pradesh. The popula¬ 
tion of the State according to the 
1941 census is a little over 50 million. 
The principal languages of the State 
are: Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and 
Kannada. Tamil is spoken by about 
40 per cent of the population, Telugu 
by 37 % per cent, Malayalam by 8 per 
cent, Kannada, Oriya, Hindustani and 
Tulu, in that order, claiming per¬ 
centages above one each. The main 
Industries of the State, apart from 
agriculture, are textiles, tea, coffee, 
hides and skins, and mica. 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
THE HINDU: Kasturi Buildings, Mount 
Road, Madras-2. Grams; ‘Hindu'. Estd. 
1878. Ed.: K. Srinivasan. “The Hindu" is 
one of the most influential organs of 
public opinion in India. Genl. Mgr.: G. 
Narasimhan. Advt. Mgr.: R. N. Iyer. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—149" Rs. 15 scl, 
150" and over Rs 12. Front page 1"—299" 
Rs. 18 scl, 300" and over Rs. 15 sci. 
Sunday edition 25 p.c. extra. Company 
Prospectuses: Fp. Rs 3,000; Hp. Rs. 1,750; 
Qp. Rs. 900. Mech.:' C.l. 21 ", c.w. 21", 
n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Special rates for colour printing. Screen 
60. Ac. 62,401. (IENS & ABC). 

INDIAN EXPRESS; Mount Road, Madras. 
2. Grams: Tndexpress.' Estd. 1932. Ed.: 
Ramnath Goenka. The “Indian Express" 
has grown during the war years and after 
to an established position. A. Mgr.: C. A. 
Narayan. 1 anna 6 pies except Sunday 
issue which is sold at 2 annas. Advt 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 10 sci, 101" and over 
Rs. 8 sci. Front page: 50 p.c. extra, 
Prospectuses Fp. Rs. 1,500, Hp. Rs. 750. 
Mech.; C.l. 21", c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Mats 
and stereos accepted. Screen 60. Ac.: 41,700. 
(IENS & ABC). 

INDIAN REPUBLIC; 38. Mount Road, 
Madras- 6 . Estd.: 1949. Props: The Subho- 
daya Publications Ltd. Grams: Subho- 
daya’. Ed.: C. V. H. Rao. A. Mgr.: 
T. S. Ramanathalah. One anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 6 sci, 100" and over 
Rs. 5 sci. Special positions 25 p.c. extra. 
Company prospectuses: Fp. Rs. 1,000. Hp. 
Rs. 500. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 21". n.c. 7. 



Screen: 65—85. Stereos and mats accepted 
Cc.: 12,000. 

LIBERATOR: 2/11, Mount Road, Madras, 
2. Estd. Dec. 1942. Ed.: Jalboy Joseph. 
A. Mgr.: A. G. Sebastian. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 5 sci, 51"—250" Rs. 4-8 
sci, 251"—500" Rs. 4-4 sci, 501"—1000" 
Rs. 4 sci, 1001" and over Rs. 3-12 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 21", c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Mats 
and stereos accepted. Cc.: 10,000. 

THE MAIL; P.B. No. 1, Mount Road. 
Madras-2. Grams: ‘Mail.’ Estd. 1867. Ed.: 
A. A. Hayles. A. Mgr.: V. V. Raman. 
1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 10 
sci, 100" and over Rs. 9 scl, Spl. positions 
33-1/3 p.c. extra. Company Prospectuses: 
Fp. Rs. 2,000, Hp. Rs. 1,100. Mech.: C.l. 
22 ", c.w. 21 ", n.c. 7. Stereos and mats 
accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 26,800. (IENS) 

WEEKLIES 

ANDHRA HERALD (Sundays): 4, Stringer 
Street, G. T. Madras-1. Grams: ‘Andhra- 
herald’. Estd. 1947. Ed.: V. Ramana Rao, 
A. Mgr.: V. S. Rao. 2 annas. Advt. rates; 
1 »__ 49 » Rg. 5 sc t, 50"—200" Rs. 4 sci, 
201"—500" Rs. 3 sci, over 500" Rs. 2-8. 
Mech.: C.l. 14", c.w. 21", n.c. 4. Cc.: 
6 , 000 . 

DECCAN TIMES (Sundays) ■ 157, Broad¬ 
way, Madras-1. Grams: Deccantimes.’ Estd, 
1934. Ed.: A. A. Ravoof. A.Mgr.: A. Azi- 
zullah. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—299" 
Rs. 4 sci, 300"—999" Rs. 3 sci, 1000" and 
over Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2i", 
n.c. 5. Mats not accepted. Screen 65. 

FOCUS (Mondays): Purushotham Bldgs., 
Mount Road, Madras, 2. Estd. 1950. Ed.t 
T. V. Kunhi Krishnan. A. Mgr.: P. Sr«e- 
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Ihdirb Republic 

The best display paper of the 
South with the latest News 
and up-to-date views. 

Proprietors: 

The Subhodaya Publications Ltd. | 

Editor: 

Sri C. V. H. Rao 

Chairman ; 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 


Office : 

38, Mount Road, Madras-6. 

’Phone: ’Grams: 

84071-72 Subhodaya 


VIJAYA PRABHA 

The Dynamic Daily of the Telugu 
Millions, with record-breaking ini¬ 
tial sales and circulation throughout 
Andhra Desa. 

The Best medium for widest 
publicity. 

Editor: 

Sri N. NARAYANA MURTI 

Proprietors: 

VIJAYA 

PUBLICATIONS LTD. 

192, High Road, Triplicane, 
MADRAS 5. 

Grams: JAYAPRABHA 



Member : A.B.C. 
Member: I.E.N.S, 


POST BOX No. 604, MYLAPORE, MADRAS 4. 
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dhar. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 6 
sci, 101"—200" Rs. 5 sci, 201"—500" Rs. 4-8 
sci, 501"—750" Rs. 4 sci, 751" and over 
Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 10", c.w. 
21". Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 
65—85. Cc.: 10,000. 

FREE INDIA (Sundays): 32. General 
Patters Road, Mount Road. Madras-2. 
Grams: ‘Weekind'. Estd. 1939. Ed. and A. 
Mgr.: E. R. Govindan. 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"--49" Rs. 6 sci. 50"—200" Rs. 5 
sci, 201"—1000" Rs. 4-8 sci, and over 1000" 
Rs. 3-8. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 21", n.c. 4. 
Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 10,000. 

SUNDAY HERALD: Thyagaroyanagar, 
Madras-17. Estd. 1936. Ed.: A. S. C. 
Iyengar. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—149" 
Rs. 4 sci, 150" and over Rs. 2-12 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 2", n.c. 4. Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 6,500. 

SUNDAY OBSERVER: Mount Road, 
Madras-2. Grams: ‘Sunday Observer.’ 
Estd. 1938. Ed.: P. B. Mudaliar. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—500" Rs. 2-8 sci, 501" and 
over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 17", c.w. 12", 
n.c. 5. 

SUNDAY TIMES: 69, Peters Road. 
Cathedral Post, Madras-6. Estd. 1928. Ed.: 
P. A. Prabhu. A. Mgr.: R. Balan. 2 annas 
6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—200" Rs. 3-8 sci, 
201" and over Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", 
c.w. 2-1/6", n.c. 6. Only stereos accepted. 
Screen 55—85. Cc.: 12,000. 

SWATANTRA (Saturdays): 156, Lloyds 
Road, Royapettah, Madras-14. Grams: 
‘Swatantra.’ Estd. 1946. Ed.: Khasa Subba 
Rau. Advt. rates: Casual Fp. Rs. 80, Hp. 
Rs. 45, Qp. Rs. 25. Contract (24 insertions 
or more in a year): Fp. Rs. 60, Hp. Rs. 35, 
Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 4.7", c.w. 
2.2", n.c. 2. Blocks and stereos of 65 
screen accepted. Cc.: 10,000. (IENS). 


FORT.NIGHTL1ES 

MY MAGAZINE (1st and 15th of each 
month): 32. Broadway, Madras 1. Estd 
1929. Ed.: P. K. Vinayagam. A.Mgr.: 
C. S. Somasundaram. 4 annas. Advt. 

rates: Rs. 4 sci, flat. Mech.: c.l. 10". 
c.w. 2", n.c. 3. Cc.: 20,000. 

MONTHLIES 

INDIAN REVIEW (1st week of every 
month): 3. Sunkurama Chetty Street, 

George Town, Madras 1. Estd. 1900. Ed.: 
Manian Ifatesan. A.Mgr.: C. Natesan. 12 
annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 50 for page in 
Front section and Rs. 35 in Back section. 
Mech.: P. a. 8" x 6", n.c. 2. Only mounted 
blocks accepted. Cc.: 6,500. 

SILPI: 10, Narasingapuram Street, Mount 
Road, Madras 2. Grams: ‘Kalabhavan’. 
Estd. 1945. Ed.: Marcella Hardy. A.Mgr.: 
T. B. Poornachar. 2 rupees. Advt. rates: 
Fp. casual Rs. 125, 3 insertions Rs. 325 
per lot. 6 insertions Rs. 600 per lot, Hp. 
casual Rs. 85. 3 insertions Rs. 200 per lot. 
6 insertions Rs. 400 per lot. Mech.: P. a. 
91" x 10". Cc.: t,000. 

TRIVENI (6th of every month): 14, 
Singanna Naick Street, Madras 1. Estd. 
1928. Ed.: K. Ramakotiswara Rau. A.Mgr.: 
K. E. S. Vasan. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 60, Hp. Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 71" x 41". 
Cc.: 5,000, 


INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
ANDHRA PATRIKA (Telugu): 7, ThambU: 
Chetty Street, P.B. No. 212, Madras 1. 
Grams: ‘Andhrapatrika’. Estd. 1908. Ed.: 
S. Sambhu Prasad. The oldest and one of’ 
the most influential Telugu papers. 
A.Mgr:. S. N. Chetty. 1 anna, on week days 
and 2 annas on Sundays. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 7 sci, 50"—100" Rs. 6 sci, 
101" and above Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20" 
c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Mats accepted. Screen 75. 
Cc.: 14,000 (IENS & ABC). 

ANDHRA PRABHA (Telugu): Mount. 
Road, Madras 2. Grams: ‘Andhrapraba’. 
Estd. 1938. Ed.: Narla Venkateswara Rao. 
"Andhra Prabha” has steadily worked its 
way to a leading position as a Telugu- 
daily. A.Mgr.: M. Subba Rao. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 8-8 sci, 101" and over 
Rs. 7 sci. Front page 50 p.c. extra. Mech.: 
c.l. 21" c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos, 
accepted Screen 60. Cc.: 38,000. (IENS & 
ABC). 

BHARAT DEVI (Tamil): 2/16, Mount 
Road, Madras 2. Grams: ‘FreJournaF. 
Estd. 1940. Ed.: S. V. Swamy. A.Mgr.: 
K. S. Srlnivasan. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 5 sci, 100"—499" Rs. 4 sci, 
500"—999" Rs. 3-8 sci, 1000" and CA'er Rs. 3 
sci. Mech.: C.l. 21", c.w. 21" n.c. 7. Only 
stereos accepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 30,600. 

DINAMANI (Tamil): Mount Road, 
Madras 2. Grams: ‘Dinamani’. Estd. 1934. 
Ed.: A. N. Sivaraman. "Dinamani” is one 
of the most popular Tamil Dailies. A.Mgr.:. 
S. Muthuswamy Iyer. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—100" Rs. 10 sci, 101" and over Rs. 7-8 
sci. Front page 50 p.c. extra, Guaranteed 
positions 25 p.c. extra. Colour advertise¬ 
ment for 240" and over, black and one 
extra colour Rs. 16-8 sci, black and 3 extra 
colours Rs. 22 sci. Meeh.: C.l. 21" c.w. 21" 
n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 
60. Cc.: 54,600 (IENS & ABC). 

DINASARI (Tamil): P.B. 518, P.T. 
Madras 3. Grams: ‘Dinasari’. Estd. 1944. 
Ed.: T. S. Chockalingam. A.Mgr.: T. C. 
Annapurnam. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"— 
100" Rs. 6 sci, 101" & over Rs. 5 sci. 
Advertisements in colour: 50 p.c. extra. 
Mech.: C.l. 211", c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Mats 
and stereos accepted. Cc.: 51,250. 

DINA-SEITHI (Tamil): 10, Townhall 
Road, Madura. Grams: ‘Dinaseithi*. Estd. 
Aug. 1948. Ed.: R. Nagarajan. A.Mgr.: 
S. Somasundaram. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 4 sci, 101" & over Rs. 
2-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 21", c.w. 21". 
Screen 60. Cc.: 8,500. 

DINA-TAL (Tamil): 36, Pension Lines 
Road, Salem. Grains: ‘Dinatal’. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 3 sci, over 100" Rs. 2 
sci. Cc.: 11,260. This is the Salem-Coim- 
batore edition of the "Thanthi” of 
Madura. For other particulars see 
"Thanthi”, Madura. 

DINA-THOOTHU (Tamil): ‘Dinathoo- 
thu*. Trichinopoly. Advt. rates: 1"—100" 
Rs. 3 sci, over 100" Rs. 2 sci. Cc.: 10,670. 
This is the Trichy edition of the “Thanthi” 
of Madura. For other particulars see 
"Thanthi” of Madura. 

DINA-THANTHI (Tamil): 60, Cutchery 
Road, Mylapore, Madras-4. Cc.: 14,300. 
This is the Madras Edition of the* 
“Thanthi” of Madura. Other particulars 
including advertisement rates same as 
those of "Thanthi” Madura. 
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homes take LOKAYANI 


Each monthly Issue of LOKAVANI, the only standard 
Malayalam digest, brings its message into over 8,000 well-to-do 
Malayalam speaking homes of Travancore - Cochin, Malabar, 
Madras and other parts of India. Each member of each family 
pores over it. The readership is receptive and varied. 

Edited by K. M. GEORGE 

LOKAVANI, VELACHBRRY ROAD 
TAMBARAM, MADRAS 
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MATHRUBHUMI (Malayalam): Robin¬ 
son Road, Calicut. Grams: 'Mathrubhumi.* 
Bstd. 1923. Ed.: K. P. Kesava Menon. 
“Mathrubhumi” is looked upon as the 
most popular Malayalam dally in Malabar. 
A.Mgr.: N. K. Nalr. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1 "— 199 " Rs. 3 sci, 200" and over Rs. 2 
scl. Spl. positions 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: 
C.l. 20" c.w. 24" n.c. 6 . Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 23,600 (Feb. 1948.). 

NAVA INDIA (Tamil): Peelam.edu 
P.O., Coimbatore. Grams: “Navaindia”. 
Phone 43. Estd. 1948. Mg. Ed.: P. R. Rama- 
krishnan, M.Sc. (M.I.T.). “Nava India” is 
one of the most popular Tamil dailies in 
South India. A.Mgr.: G. Venkataswami 
Naidu. B.A..B.L. one anna. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 2-8 sci, for a contract of 100" 
and above; Rs. 4 per sci. for casual. 50 

р. c. extra for front page; 25 p.c. extra for 
guaranteed positions inside. Mech.: C.l. 21", 

с. w. 21", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 60 to 65. Cc.: 10,000. (IENS) 

THE POWRASAKTHI (Malayalam); 
Robinson Road, Calicut. Grams: ‘Powra- 
sakthi’. Estd. 1944. Ed.: K. Abu Baker. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 1-8 
sci, 100" and over Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18". 
c.w. 2.25", n.c. 6 . Stereos accepted. Cc.: 
5,700 (Oct. 1948). 

SWADESAMITRAN (Tamil); ‘Victory 
House’, Mount Road, Madras 2. Grams: 
‘Mitran’. Estd. 1882. Ed.: C. R. Srinivasan. 
‘Swadesamitran’ is one of the oldest and 
one of the most influential Tamil dailies. 
A.Mgr.: N. Ramswamy. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—150" Rs. 7 sci, 151" & over 
Rs. 5 sci. Front page 50 p.c. extra, Pros¬ 
pectuses and Public Announcements, Rs. 8 
sci. Rates for colour advertisement: 
Black and one colour 1"—107" Rs. 18 sci, 
108" and over Rs. 16 sci. Black and three 
colours: 1"—107" Rs. 21 sci, 108" and 
over Rs. 19 sci. Mech.: C.l. 21", c.w. 24". 
n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 
47,000. (IENS & ABC). 

THANTHI (Tamil): Ramnad Road, 
Madura. Grams: ‘Thanthi’. Estd. Nov. 
1942. Ed.: S. B. Adityan, M.L.C. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 4 sci. and over 
100" Rs. 2-8 sci Combined rates for the 
4 editions 1"—100" Rs. 9 sci and over 100" 
Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: C.l. 21", c.w. 2", n.c. 7. 
Stereos accepted. Screen 60-80. Cc.: 
21,450 (Madura edition). 

The “Thanthi” is simultaneously pub¬ 
lished from four centres, Madura, Madras 
Trichy and Salem. 

THE VIDUTHALAI (Tamil): No. 2, 
Balakrishna Pillal Street, Chintadripet. 
Madras 2. Estd. 1935. Ed.: K. S. Mani 
Ammaiar. A.Mgr.: M. G. Rajan. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: casual Rs. 4 sci, contract Rs. 3 
scl. Mech.: C.l. 17.5", c.w. 2.2", n.c. 6 . 
15,480. 

VIJAYA PRABHA (Telugu): Proprs. 
Vijaya Publications Ltd., 192, Triollcane 
High Road, Madras 5. Grams: “Vijaya- 
prabha”. Phone 84196. Ed.: N. Narayana- 
murthi. A new Telugu daily started by 
top-ranking leaders of Andhra Desa, with a 
good initial circulation. A. Mgr.: G. Anna- 
purnlah. Advt. rates: 1 "—*100" Rs. 5-8 scl, 
101" and above Rs. 4 set. Front page 50 p.c. 
extra. Special positions 25 p.c. extra. 
Panels: Front page Rs. 25 oer insertion: 
back page Rs. 15 per insertion. Contract 
rates on application-. Mech.: C.l. 21", c.w. 
2*", n.c. 7. Cc.: 12,500. 


WEEKLIES 


ANANDAVANI (Telugu-Sundays): 12^ 
Thambu Chetty Street, Madras- 1 . Grams: 
‘AnandavaniV Estd. 1938. Ed.: V. Kalldas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. casual: Rs. 65, 20—-39 
insertions Rs. 60 per page, 40 or more 
insertions Rs. 55, Hp. casual Rs. 40, 20—39 
insertions Rs 35, 40 or more insertions 
Rs. 30. Mech.: !P.a. 8 " x 5", n.c. 2 . Blocks 
and stereos and half-tones of 65—75 screen 
accepted. 


ANANDA VIKATAN (Tamil-Sundays): 
100, Mount Road, Madras-2. Grams: ‘Vika- 
tan’ Ed.: S. S. Vasan. Estd. 1924. “Ananda 
Vikatan” is generally regarded as a very 
effective medium to reach well-to-do 
classes of Tamilians in the Madras Pro¬ 
vince. A. Mgr.: N. Srinivasan. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Contract for 12 or more 
pages: Fp. Rs. 150; Hp. Rs. 80; Qp. Rs. 50 
Rm.: Fp. Rs. 250; Hp. Rs 150; casual 25 

р. c. extra. Mech.: P.a.: 7" x 4". Blocks 
and stereos accepted. Screen 85. Ac.* 
62,000 (IENS & ABC). 

ANDHRA PATRIKA ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY rTelugu-Wednesdays): 7, Thambu 
Chetty Stieet, Madras- 1 . Grams: ‘Andhra 
Patrtka.’ Estd. 1908. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 4-8 sci, 50"—150" Rs. 3-8 scl. 
151" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 15", 

с. w. ?4". n.c. 4. Cc.: 5,000. For other 
particulars, see “Andhra Patrlka” daily. 

ANOHRAVANI (Telugu-Saturdays): Vija¬ 
yawada, Estd. 1935. Ed.: D.S. Rao. A.Mgr.: 
D. P. Rao. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt rates: 
1"—499" Rs. 1-8 sci, 500"—999" Rs 1-4 scl., 
1000" and over Re. 1 scl. Mech.: C.l. 17£". 
c.w. 2". n.c. 5. Cc.: 9.600. 


HINDUSTAN (Tamil-Sundays): 69, Peters 
Road, Cathedral Post, Madras- 6 . Ed : K 
S N arayanaswamy. A. Mgr.: R. Bale.m 
3 annas. Advt. rates; casual Rs 3 scl 
contract. Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. ; 4 ", c.w 
24 ", n.c. 4. Screen 85. Cc.: 7,500. 


(iamil-Sundays): Kilpauk, Mad¬ 
ras-10. Grams: ‘Kalki.’ Estd. 1941. Ed.: R 
Krishnamurthy. A. Mgr.; M. P. Kalyana- 
sundaram. 4 .annas. Advt. rates* Fp 

5 s ' A 2 n 0, r, Hp Rs - 60 * Next to Rm. Fp! 

Rs. ]50, Ho. R,s. 75. Mech.: P.a. 8 " x 5 " 
n.c. 2 . Blocks and stereos accepted’. 
Screen 80. Cc.: 64,000. Among the Tamil 
periodicals of Madras. “Kalki” holds a 
high place. (IENS & ABC). 


MATHRUBHUMI (Malayalam-Sundays): 
Calicut. 2 .annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 99 " 
Rs. 3 sci. 100" and over Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 13£". c.w. 2J". n.c. 4 Cc.: 21,270. 
This is the weekly edition of the “Math¬ 
rubhumi” daily. For other particulars, 
see “Mathrubhumi” dally. 

NARADAR (Tamil-Wednesdays): 1, Mur¬ 
ray’s Gate Road Madras-18. Grams: ‘Vika- 
tan’. Estd. 1934. Ed.: 8 . 8 . Vasan. A.Mgr.r 
N. Srinivasan. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 
Fd. Rs. 100: Hp. Rs. 55: Op. Rs. 30 
Mech.; P.a. 9" x 6 £", n.c. 2. Only stereos 
accepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 10.000. Popular 
Tamil weekly, conducted by the proprietor 
of the “Ananda Vikatan” weekly. 


SWADESAMITRAN (Tamil - Sundays): 
Estd. 1929. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—100" 
Rs. 4 set, 101" and over Rs. 3 scl. Mech.: 
P.a. 9" x 64". Cc.: 20,000. For other parti¬ 
culars see “Swadesamitran” dally. 
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PORTRAITS OF 
WORLD 
PERSONALITIES 

Small and cheap zinc blocks 
of world personalities 
suitable for small and medium 
papers available in India now. 

For rates and other details 
write to 

JANET PRESS 

Post Box 426 
MADRAS 5. 


- Wum/h 

AMUDA SURABI 

Illustrated Tamil monthly 

ATTENTION Mr. ADVERTISER! 

Circulation: 17,319 

Readership : 5 times circula¬ 
tion. 

Every Reader, a potential 
buyer. The literary magazine 
appealing to the Common 
Man as well. A cent per cent 
Home Journal. 



AMUDA SURABI. 

7, SUNKURAMA CHETTy Sr MADRASI. 


NAVA INDIA 

The most popular and only 
Tamil Daily published from 
Coimbatore, the Industrial 
Centre of South India. Published 
in two editions—morning and 
evening. Run on non-party and 
non-communal lines. 

Presents latest news. Noted 
for special features on 
Agriculture and Industry, Best 
medium for adult education. 

“NAVA INDIA” 
Peelamedu P O. Coimbatore. 


i 


’Grams: 
‘NAVAINDIA” 


’Phone : 
43 
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SWAT ANTRA (Telugu-Fridays): 156, 

Lloyds Road, Royapettah, Madras-14. 
Grams: ‘Swatantra.' Estd. August 1948. 4 
annas. Cc.: 8,500. Other particulars same 
as those of "Swatantra” English weekly. 

TAMIL MANI {Tamil-Sundays): 21, Sem- 
budoss Street, G.T Madras. Ed.: P. Albin 
Fernandes. A. Mgr.: Waltar Fernande. 
Estd. 1935. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" 
Rs. 5 sci, 50"—200" Rs. 4 sci, 201"—500" 
Rs. 3-8 sci, 501" and above Rs. 3 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 2J", n.c. 4. Cc.: 
20 . 000 . 

VAARACHEITHI—(Tamil News weekly). 
Prop.: Kalaimagal Press, Karaikudi, 

S.I.Ry. Ed.: Rama Chidambaram. Gen. 
Mgr.: Mullai Muthiah. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 26; Rs. 2 Sci. 
Special preference to contract advertisers. 
Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 9", c.w. 2£'\ 

FORTNIGHTLIES 

KUMUDUM (Tamil—1st and 15th of 
■every month): 0, Hunters Road, Vepery, 
Madras-7. Estd. Oct. 1947. Ed.: S. A. P. 
Annamalai. A. Mgr.: A. Kailasapathy 
Iyer. 4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. 
Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 4". 
Stereos accepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 19,000. 

MONTHLIES 

ABHYUDAYA (Telugu—10th of every 
month): Governorpet, Vijayawada. Estd. 
Oct. 1946. Ed.: Prayaga and Anisetty. 6 
annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 30; Hp. Rs. 15; 
Mech.: P.a. 7" x 4", n.c. 2. Cc.: 4,000. 

AMBULIMAMA (Tamil): 37, Acharappan 
Street, Madras-1. Estd. July 1947. Ed.: 
Chakrapani. A. Mgr.: B. S. Rama Rao. 6 
ennas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; and pro¬ 
rata. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 5". Blocks, stereos 
and half-tones of 65-100 screen accepted. 
Cc.; 12,666. This is a well-produced illus¬ 
trated magazine for children and is 
popular with children. 

AMUDA SURABI (Illustrated Tamil—1st 
of every month): 7, Sunkurama Chetty 
St., G.T. Madras. Estd. 1943. Ed. and A. 
Mgr.: D. K. Swamy. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 60; next to Rm. Rs. 75. Mech.: 
P.a. 81" x 51". Only half-tone blocks of 
80 screen accepted. Cc.: 15,000. 

ANDHRA JYOTI (Telugu—1st of every 
month): 37, Acharappan Street. G.T. 
Madras. Grams: ‘Chandamama.’ Estd. 
1949. Ed.: B. N. Reddl. A. Mgr.: B. S. 
Rama Rao. 6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
casual Rs. 60; contract Rs. 50; Hp. casual 
Rs. 35; contract Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 
7" x 4". Stereos accepted. Screen 65-100. 
Cc.: 9,700. 


ANDHRAMAHILA (Telugu—1st of every 
month): Andhra Mahlla Sabha, Luz, 
Mylapore, Madras-4. Estd. May 1944. Ed.: 
G. Durga Bai. A. Mgr.: G. Leela. 6 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 35; Hp. Rs. 20; Qp. 
Rs 10. Cc.: 2,000. 

BALA (Telugu—1st cf every month— 
Children’s Magazine): 170, R. II. Road, 
Madras-14. Estd. 1945. Ed: N. Raghava 
Rao. 6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50; 
Hp. Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 4". Stereos 
accepted. Screen 65—100. Cc.: 5,500. 

BHARATHIA JOTHI (Tamil — 25th 
of every month): 80, General Patters Rd., 
Madras-2. Estd. 1941. Ed. & A. Mgr.: S. R. 
Venkateswaran. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 6" x 4". 
Cc.: 2,000. 

BHARATHI (Telugu—7th of every 
month): 6 and 7, Thambu Chetty Street, 
Post Box No. 212, Madras-1. Grams: 
‘Andhrapatrika’. Estd. 1923. Ed.: S. Sambhu 
Prasad. A. Mgr.: S. N. Chetty. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. casual Rs. 35, 12 inser¬ 
tions Rs. 30 per page; Hp. casual Rs. 18. 
Full page in 2 colours—casual Rs. 50, 12 
Insertions Rs. 40. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 52". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 75. 
Cc.: 5,000. Conducted by the proprietors 
of the “Andhra Patrika” (Telugu daily), 
the “Bharathi” is among the leading 
Telugu magazines. 

CAUVERI (Tamil): Besant Road. 

Kumbakunam. Grams: ‘Cauveri’. Estd. 
1941. Ed.: N. R. Ramanujan. A. Mgr.: S. 
Rangaswaml. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
casual Rs. 70, 6 pages or more Rs. 50, Hp. 
pro-rata. Mech.: P.a. 7.5" x 5.5". Cc.; 
18,200. 

CHANDAMAMA (Telugu) 37, Acharap¬ 
pan Street, Madras-1. Popular Illustrated 
magazine for children. Ed.: Chakrapani. 
A. Mgr.: B. S. Rama Rao. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 150. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 5". 
Stereos and half-tones of 65-100 screen 
accepted. Cc.: 30,700. 


VAARACHEITHI 

Tamil News Weekly 

‘Vaaracheithi’ is the only paper of its kind 
throughout Tamilnad and it has also vast 
Readers in foreign countries i.e., Malaya, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

20 Pages — Price As. Two 
VAARACHEITHI 
Karaikudi S. I. Ry. 
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CHANDMAMA (Kannada): Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 60. For other particulars see 
"Chandamama”, Telugu monthly. Cc.: 
7,650. 

D E S A SEVA (Telugu): Mylapore, 
Madras-4. Ed.: A. S. Moorty, M.A. Advt. 
rates: Casual Rs. 60- contract Rs. 50. 
Mech.:* P.a. 8i" x 5i". 

DHANKA (Telugu—1st of every month): 
6 , Sunkurama Chetty Street, G.T. Madras- 
1. Estd. 1935. Ed.: B. T. Narasimhacharl. 
A. Mgr.: D. P. Rao. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 52", n.c. 2. Cc.: 15,000. 

KALAIMAGAL (Tamil —15th of every 
month): 55/56, Mundakannl Ammen Koil 
Street, Mylapore, Madras-4. Estd. 1932. 
Ed.: K. V. Jagannathan. A.Mgr.: M. S. 
Venkataraman. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
casual Rs. 90, 6 pages or more Rs. 85; 
Hp. pro-rata. Colour Advt. 50 p.c. extra 
for each colour. Mech.: P.a. 8J" x 5i", 
n.c. 2. Only mounted blocks accepted. 
Screen 85. Cc.: 22,680. “Kalaimagal” is 
considered to be one of the leading family 
magazines in Tamil (IENS & ABC). 

KATHANJALI (Telugu—1st of every 
month): 32, Krishnappa Naick Tank St., 


G.T., Madras. Estd. 1938. Ed.: and A. Mgr.: 
A. N. Raghavachari. 3 annas. Advt. rates; 
Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. Rs. 25; Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: 
P. a. 8" x 6", n.c. 2. Screen 65-80. Cc.: 
5,000. 

LOKAVANI (Malay al am—5th of every 
month): Velacherry Road, Tambaram P.O. 
Estd. 1948. Ed.: K. M. George. A.Mgr.: 
V. O. Varkey. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 50, Hp. Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 15, Spl. 
position extra. Stereos accepted. Screen 85. 
“Lokavani” is the only Malayalam 
monthly digest of its kind. Cc.: 8,000. 

SHAKTI (Tamil—15th of every month): 
115-E, Mowbrays Road, Royapettah, 
Madras-14. Estd. 1938. Ed.: V. Govindan. 
A.Mgr.: R. K. Swamy. 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. casual Rs. 70, 6 or more in¬ 
sertions Rs. 60; Hp. casual Rs. 35, 6 or 
more insertions Rs. 30; Spl. positions 25 
p.c. extra. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 4£". Mounted 
stereos accepted. Screen 85. 

V4SANTAM (Tamil): 4-12A, Trichy 
Road, Coimbatore. Estd. 1942. Ed.: 
R. Thirugnanasambandam. 8 annas. Advt„ 
rat?s: Fp. Rs. 65, Hp. Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 
8 " x 5", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. Cc.: 
2,400. 
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ORISSA 


O RISSA was created as a separate 
province of British India in 1936 
with territories taken from the 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras, and the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. Independence brought to 
Orissa the opportunity to unite all 
Oriya-speaking people into one unit 
and the merger of the Eastern States 
in 1947 and of Mayurbhanj State in 
1948 have helped to make the present 
State of Orissa a viable unit with an 
area of 59,869 square miles and a 
population of 13,767,988. The principal 
language of the State is Oriya, spoken 
by over eighty per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. There are small Bengali, 
Hindustani and Telugu speaking 
populations. The State is industrially 
backward, but is reputed to contain 
mineral resources which may be the 
basis for key industries in the coming 
years. 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
EASTERN TIMES (Morning): Bihary 
Bagh, Chandni Chauk, Cuttack 2. Grams: 
‘Times’. Estd. April 1949. Ed.: B. C. 
Mahanti. A. Mgr.: S. N. Kanungo. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rk. 5 sci, 50" and 
over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 201", c.w. 
21", Blocks of 55-56 screen preferred. Cc.: 
2,640. 

NEW ORISSA: 14, Cantonment Road. 
Cuttack. Estd. 1933. Ed.: R. P. Sinha. 
A .Mgr.: H. Mahapatra. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—50" Rs. 5 sci, 51" & over Rs. 4 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 21", Stereos 
accepted. Screen 65. Further particulars 
on application. 

WEEKLIES 

OBSERVER (Sundays): Chandni Chauk, 
Cuttack. Grams: ‘Observer’. Estd. 1936. 
Ed.: M. S. Mahanty. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
V—40” rs. 2-12 sci, 50" and more Rs. 
2-8 sci. Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 13", c.w. 2", 
Mats not accepted. Cc.: 12,950. 



PROGRESS (Fridays): Post Chandi 
Chauk, Cuttack 2. Estd. August 1947 Ed.: 
M. Patnaik. 4 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 4 
sci. flat. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 10", c.w. 21", 
Only stereos accepted. 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
DAINIK ASHA (Oriya): P.O. Chandni 
Chauk, Cuttack. Estd. 1928. Ed.: 
R. C. Mohanty. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"— 
50" Rs. 3 sci, 50" & over Rs. 2-8 sci. 
Mech.: N.c. 6, c.l. 20J", c.w. 21". Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 5,500. 

PRAJ AT ANTRA (Oriya): Cuttack 2. 
Grams: ‘Prajatantra’. Estd. 1930. Ed.: C. 
Paingratls. A. Mgr.: S Kanungo. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3-8 sci, 51" & 
over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20J", 
c.w. 21". Mats not accepted. Screen 55- 
56. Cc.: 12,000. 

SAMAJ (Oriya): Nimchoury Post, 
Chandni Chauk, Cuttack. Grams.: ‘Samaj’. 
Estd. 1918. Ed.: Radhanath Rath. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4-8 sci, 100" & over 
Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 20", c.w. 21" 
Mats not accepted. Cc.: 16,000. 
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WEST BENGAL 


T HE - area of West Bengal 
according to the Radcliffe 
award is 27,140 square miles. 
With the merger of the border 
States of Tripura and Cooch-Behar, 
the State has a population (according 
to the 1941 census) of 22,350,305. The 
two-way exodus which started in 
February 1950 will affect the size of 
the population and only next year’s 
census can reveal what effects parti¬ 
tion has had on a once-flourishing 
province. Almost all the industries 
of undivided Bengal are now situated 
in West Bengal, but the major part 
of the Jute-growing area is in East 
Pakistan. The chief industries of the 
State are jute mills, :otton mills, 
iron and steel, tea, and sugar. The 
language of the people is Bengali. 
ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
ADVANCE: 74, Dharamtolla Street, 

Calcutta. Grams: ‘Vandac’. Estd. 1929. 
Ed.: G. C. Chakrabertty. Founded by the 
late J. M. Sen Gupta. A.Mgr.: B. M. 
Chakrabertty. Advt. rates: 100"—499" 
Rs. 6 8Ci, 500"—999" Rs. 5-8 scl, 1000" and 
over Rs. 5 scl. Front page 50 p.c. extra. 
Mech.: C.l. 21", c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Mats 
and stereos accepted. Screen 70. Cc.: 
22 , 000 . 

THE AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA: 14, 
Ananda Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. Grams: 
‘Patrlka’. Estd. 1868. Ed.: Tushar Kantl 
Ohosh. Published simultaneously from 
Calcutta and Allahabad. One of the 
leading newspapers In India. Advertise¬ 
ments appearing In the Calcutta edition 
are subsequently repeated In the Allahabad 
edition without extra charges. A.Mgr.: 
S. Ghose. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" 
Rs. 18 scl, 50" and over Rs. 15 scl. Front 
page solus (10" x 3 cols.) or seml-solus 
(8" to 10" x 2 cols.) 50 p.c. extra Leader 
page (only single column advertisements 
accepted) 75 p.c. extra. Sunday edition 
10 p.c. extra. Page facing Leader '4" to 
10" x 2 cols.) 25 p.c. extra. Prospectuses: 
Rs. 25 scl, Ac.: 61,700 (IENS & ABC). 

Advt. rates for Allahabad Edition: 1"— 
49" Rs. 8 scl. 50" and over Rs. 6 scl, 
Prospectuses Rs. 12 scl. Mech.: C.l. 21", 
c.w. 2.1", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 75,000. (For the two editions). 

HINDUSTAN STANDARD: 3-C, Burman 
Street, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Hlndustand’. 
EBtd. 1937. Ed.: H. C. Nag. The “Hindus¬ 
tan Standard" is a sister publication of 
the “Ananda Bazar Patrlka”. A.Mgr.: 
J. C. Gupta. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
49" Rs. 12 scl, 50" and over Rs. 10 scl. 
Sunday editions: 12* per cent extra. 
Front page: 50" and over Rs. 15 scl. Page 
facing editorial 50" and over Rs. 14 scl. 
Mech.: C.l. 21*", c.w. 23", n.c. 7. Mats 



ABC) tCd ' Screen 65 • Ac ' : 28 ’ 180 - (IENS & 

THE NATION: 8-E, Dacre’s Lane. 
Calcutta. Grams: Nation’. Estd. Sept. 1948. 
Ed.: Mohit K. Moltra. A new venture 
sponsored by the late Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose. A. Mgr.: Nalini Barori. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 8 scl, 50" and over 
Rs. 6 sci. Front page 50" and over Rs. 12 
scl. Casual Rs. 15 scl. Mech.: C.l. 21". 
c.w. 2*", n.c. 7. Only stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 18,400. 

THE STATESMAN: Statesman House, 
Chowrlnghee Square, Calcutta. Grams r 
‘Statesman’. Estd. 1873. A British enter¬ 
prise. Well produced and with an 
independent editorial policy. It is simul¬ 
taneously published from Calcutta and 
Delhi. Ed.: Ian Stephens. A. Mgr.: D. M. 
Harris. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Casual Rs. 24 
scl. Contract 50" and over Rs. 20 scl. 
Special positions, Solus position, Front 
nage Rs. 40 sci, Solus position facing 
Leader page Rs. 35 sci. Two seml-solus 
positions on the News Page facing the 
Leader page Rs. 28 sci. Solus position- 
first page of Magazine section Rs. 32 sci. 
Two seml-solus position on the first pagfr 
of the Magazine section Rs. 26 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 21 J", c.w. 2,1", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 74,000 (IENS & ABC). 

WEEKLIES 

FLASH (Tues.): 18, Free School Street* 
Suite 12. Calcutta. Estd. Dec. 1946. Ed.: 
Shirley da Silva. 2 annas. Advt. rates 1" 
—100" Rs. 6 scl, 101" and over Rs. 5-8 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 183", c.w. 23", n.c. 6. Further 
particulars on application. 

THE ORIENT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
(Sun.): 93-A, Dharamtolla Street, Calcutta. 
Grams: ‘Colorprint’. Estd. 1936. Ed.: 
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A.Mgr.: J. N. Bose. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
Upto 99" Rs. 7 sci, 100 and over Rs. 6 
sci. Back cover Rs. 12 sci. Inside and third 
cover Rs. 8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 122", c.w. 21", 
n.c. 4. Mats accepted. Screen 70 lines. 
Cc.: 14,700. (ABC). 

HERALD (Sun.): 10, Government Place 
East, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Herlad’. Ed.: Fr. 
H. Boon, S. J. A.Mgr.: Publicity Society 
of India Ltd. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 4-11 
sci, 50 and over Rs. 4-3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
17", c.w. 21", n.c. 5. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 8,100. 

THE WHIP (Mon.): 20, British Indian 
Street, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Whip’. Estd. 
1934. Ed.: Sir Srinivasa Sarma. 3 annas. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 3-6 sci. flat. Mech.: C.l. 
13", c.w. 21", n.c. 4. 

MONTHLIES 

COURTER (pubd. 1st of each month): 
12., Harrington Mansions, Harrington St., 
Calcutta, 16. Grams: “Poniard’'. Estd.: 
May, 1950. Ed.: A. L. Watson. A.Mgr. : 
G. J. Ewing. 1 Rupee 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99": Rs. 16 sci., 100"—250": 
Rs. 15-8 sci., 251"—500": Rs. 15 sci., 501" 
and over: Rs. 14-8 sci. Mech. Cl. 10£", 
cw. 2", n.c. 4. only mounted blocks and 
stereos accepted. Screen 85-133. Cc. 
4,000. 

THE MODERN REVIEW (1st of every 
month): 120*2, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta. Ed.: K. N. Chatterji. Founded 
in 1907, by the late Ramananda Chatter)ee, 
Learned articles on politics, religion, 
philosophy, history, economics, literature, 
art and a variety of other subjects appear 
regularly in Its pages. A.Mgr.: U. C. 
Chakrabarty. 14 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 42; Qp. Rs. 22. Special 
positions: Page next to or opposite con¬ 
tents Rs. 85; Hp. 45; Qp. Rs. 25. Page 
within reading matter full page Rs. 100; 
Hp. Rs. 55; Qp. Rs. 28. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 
6", n.c. 2. Only stereos and coarse screen 
blocks accepted. Cc.: 10,000. 

MONTHLY REVIEW: Sasoon House, 4, 
Lyons Range, Calcutta. Estd. 1937. A/'Ed.: 
J. D. Ewing. An official organ of the 
Eastern Branches of the United Kingdom 
Citizens’ Association. It is distributed 
free to members of the Association. Advt- 
rates: Fp. Rs. 150; Hp. (5J" x 74" across 
or 11" x 34" in column) Rs. 80; Qp. 
(5£" x 31" in column) Rs. 45; two-third 
page (5J" x 74" across) Rs. 120; one-third 
page (3J" x 74" across) Rs. 65; one-sixth 
(34" x 34" in column) Rs. 40. Mech.:P.a. 
11" x 74", n.c. 2. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 4,300. 

THE NEW REVIEW (1st of every 
month): 146, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta-12. 
Estd. 1935. Ed.: A. Lallemand, S.J. 14 
annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 
30; Qp. Rs. 16. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 64". 
Other particulars on application. 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
ANANDA BAZAR PATRIKA (Bengali): 
Burman Street, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Penage’. 
Estd. 1878. Ed.: C. K. Bhattacharjee. 

A. Mgr.: J. C. Gupta. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 18 sci; 50" and over Rs. 16 
scl. Sunday Insertions: 12 \% extra. Advt. 
in English 50% extra. Front page Rs. 24 
sci. Reader Advts. Rs. 36 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
21J", c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 16,200. (IENS & 
ABC). 


ASRE-JADID (Urdu): Asre Jadld 

House, 30, Phear Lane, Calcutta. Grams: 
’Asre Jadld’. Estd. 1919. Ed.: A. K. Siddiqi. 

A. Mgr.: Syed M. Hamid. 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 4 sci, 50"—99" 
Rs. 3-8 sci, 100"—999" Rs. 2-8 sci, 1000" 
and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 
2", n.c. 6. Stereos and charbas accepted. 
Cc.: 8,000. 

BASUMATI (Bengali): 166, Bow Bazar 
Street, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Basumati*. Estd. 
1880. Ed" Upendra Nath Banerjee. A. Mgr.: 

B. C. Ghose. 2 annas Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 8 scl. 50"—249" Rs. 7-8 sci. 
250"—499" Rs. 7 sci. 500"—999" Rs. 6 
sci. 1000" and over Rs. 5-8 sci. Mech.: 

C. l. 214", c.w. 2", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 36,500. 

DESH DARPAN (Punjabi): 82-A. 

Ashutosh Mukherji Road, Bhawanipur, 
Calcutta. Grams: ‘Desh Darpan*, Bhawani¬ 
pur. Estd. 1930. Ed.: N. Singh ‘Tallb’. 
A. Mgr.: Jashir Singh Bir. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 sci, 100"—499" Rs. 3-8 
sci, 500"—999" Rs. 3 sci. 1000" and over 
Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 6. Stereos and blocks accepted. 

HINDUSTAN (Bengali): 98/4, Surendra- 
nath Banerjee Road, Calcutta. Grams: 
‘Sangbadik’. Estd. Aug. 1946. Ed.: R. C. 
Banerjee. A. Mgr.: N. K. Ghosh. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 4 sci, 50" and 
over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 7. Mats accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
14,000 (Dec. 1947). 

JUGANTAR (Bengali): 72/1, Baghbazar 
Street, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Jugantar’. Estd. 
1937. Ed.: V. Mukherji. Owned by the 
proprietors of the “Amrita Bazar Patrika’’. 
A. Mgr.: Jatin Dasgupta. 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 12 sci, 50" and 
over Rs. 9 sci. Front page 75 p.c. extra. 
Editorial page 100 p.c. extra. Advertise¬ 
ments in English 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: 
C.l. 21", c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 39,580 (IENS & 
ABC). 

LOKMANYA (Hindi): 160, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Lokmanya’. Estd. 
1930. Ed.: Pt. Madanlal Chaturbedi. 
A. Mgr.: B.B. Muklierjee. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 scl, 100" and over 
Rs. 3 scl. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", n.c. 
7. Mats not accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
8,190 (ABC). 

LOKASKVAK (Bengali): 86-A, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Loka- 
sevak’. Estd. Dec. 1948. Ed.: B. L. 
Chatterjec. A. Mgr.: Raman Roy. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 7 scl, 50" and over 
Rs. 5. Mech.: C.l. 21", c.w. 24". n.c. 7. 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 65. 
Cc.: 16,000. 

ROZANA HIND (Urdu): 17, Sagar Datta 
Lane, Calcutta. Estd. 1930. Ed.: G. S. 
Figar. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"— 
99" Rs. 3-8 sci, 100" and over Rs. 3 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 24", n.c. 6. Stereos 
and charbas accepted. Screen 65. 

SATYAYUG (Bengali): 21, Convent Road, 
Calcutta-14. Estd. Aug. 1949. Ed.: S. N. 
Majumdar. A. Mgr.: Bejan Mitra. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6 sci. 50" and over Rs. 4 
sci. Mech.: N.c. 7, c.l. 21", c.w. 24". Mats 
and stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 13,000. 
This paper is owned by Messrs. Bennett 
Coleman and Co. Ltd., proprietors of the 
“Times of India” and other publications. 
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V15HWABANDHU (Hindi—except Mon¬ 
days) : 196-1, Comv/allls St., Calcutta. 

Estd. 1941. Ed.: R. Pandey. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 4 scl, 51"—100" Rs. 3-8 
scl, 100" and over Rs. 3 scl. For Sunday 
Insertions 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 18", 
c.w. 2J", n.c. 7. 

VISHWAMITRA (Hlndl-slmultaneously 
published from Calcutta, Patna, Kanpur, 
Delhi and Bombay): 74, Dharamtolla 
Street, Calcutta. Orams: ‘Vlshwamltra’. 
Estd. 1917. Ed.: Pt. M. Pathak 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 6 flat. Combined rate for 
the editions Rs. 10 scl. Mech.: C.l. 21", 
c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos 
, accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 22,000. (Cal. 
edition). 

WEEKLIES 

ARANI (Bengali): 37/7, Benltola Lane, 
Calcutta. Estd. 1941. Ed.: Satyandra Nath 
Majumdar. A. Mgr.: P. C. Bhattacharjee. 

3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3 scl, 
50" and over Rs. 2-8 scl. Mech.: C.l. 91", 
c.w. 21", n.c. 2. Mats not accepted. Cc.: 
7,700. 

BASUMATI (Bengali): Advt. rates: 
Casual Rs. 5-8 scl, contract Rs. 4-8 scl. 
Cc.: 42,000. Other particulars same as 
those of dally “ Basumati.’’ 

DESH (Bengali): 1, Burman Street, 
Calcutta. Grams: ‘Anandabazar’. Estd. 
1932. Ed.: B. C. Sen. A. Mgr.: J.C. Gupta. 

4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—*9" Rs. 6-8 scl, 
50" and over Rs. 5 scl. Mech.: C.l. 92", 
c.w. 21", n.c. 3. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 11,500. “Desh” 
is conducted by the proprietors of the 
“Ananda Bazar Patrika”. (ABC). 

HINDU (Anglo/Bengal 1—Saturdays): 47. 
Kailash Bose St., Calcutta 6. Etetd. 1925. 
Ed.: B. Roy. A. Mgr.: S. Banerlee. 1 anna 
6 pies. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 45; Hp. Rs. 25. 
Mech.: P.a. 91" x 7", n.c. 3. Stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Cc.: 3,000. 

THE MOHAMMADI (Bengali): 49, 

Gardner Lane. Calcutta. Grams: ‘Moham- 
madi\ Estd. 1904. Ed.: K. A. Khan. 3 annas. 
Advt. rates: 100"—499" Rs. 3-8 scl, 500" 
—999" Rs. 3 scl, 1000" and upwards Rs. 2-8 
scl. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 22". n.c. 7. 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 22,400. 

PADATIK (Bengali—Saturdays): 6, Old 
Post Office Street, Calcutta-1. Est.d. Jan. 
1950. Ed.: P. K. Sanyal. A. Mgr.: P. Guha. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 scl, 
100" and over Rs. 4 scl. Mech.: N.c. 3, c.l. 
91", c.w. 21". Stereos accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 7,200. 

SACHITRA BHARAT (Bengali): 110, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. Estd. 1935. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. 
Rs. 26, Mech.: P.a. 7" x 4". Mats and 
stereos accepted. Cc.: 7,500. 

VAGNADOOT (Bengali): 198-1, Corn¬ 
wallis Street, Calcutta-6. Estd. 1928. Ed.: 
Slslr Basu. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 3-8 scl. 100"—499" Rs. 3 scl, 500"—999" 
Rs. 2-8 scl, 1000" and over Rs. 2 scl. 
Mech.: P.n. 12J" x 9", n.c. 4. Stereos 
acceoted. Cc.: 15,000. 

VISHWAMITRA (Hindi): Advt. rates: 
1"—999" Rs. 4 scl, 1000" and over Rs. 3 
scl. Mech.: C.l. 10", c.w. 22". n.c. 3. For 
other particulars see “Vlshwamltra”, 
Dally. 

MONTHLIES 

BANGALUXMI (Bengali—1st week of 
the month): 23/1, Ballygunge Station 
Road, Calcutta-19. Estd. 1923. Ed.: Sm. 
Hemlata Tagore. A. Mgr.: J. L. Ghose. 5 
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annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Re. 40; Hp. Rs. 20. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". Mats accepted. Cc.: 
2 , 000 . 

BASUMATI (Bengali): 166, Bowbazar 

Street, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Basumati.* Estd. 
1922. Ed.: Jamini Mohunkar. This is con¬ 
ducted by the proprietors of the “Dally 
Basumati’*. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 70; Hp. 
Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 8J" x 6JV, 
n.c. 2. Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 
12 , 000 . 

BHARATVARSHA: 203-1/1, Cornwallis 

Street, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Publtcasun*. 
Estd. 1913. Ed.: P. Mukherjee. A. Mgr.: 
8. Ghosh. 10 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 32; Qp. Rs. 18. Mech.: 
P.a. 81" x 6". Stereos accepted. Cfc.: 
10 , 000 . 

MAHILA (Bengali): 123/1, Upper Cir¬ 
cular Road, Calcutta-6. Estd. 1947. Ed.: 
Mrs. Asha Devi. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 35; Qp. Rs. 18. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 6", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 85. Cc.: 5,800. 

NARANAKEE (Bengali): 26-1, Sashl- 
bhusan De Street, Calcutta-12. Estd. 1939. 
Ed.: S. K. Haider. A. Mgr.: B. D. Bose. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. 
Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 18. Mech.: P.a. 81" x 6", 
n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 
10,300. 

PARICHAYA (Bengali): Chowrlnghee 

Mansions, 30, Chowrlnghee Road, Cal¬ 
cutta-16. Estd. 1936. Ed.: H. K. Sanyal. 
12 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. 
Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 41". Mats not 
accepted. Blocks upto 75 screen. 

PRABASI (Bengali): 120/2, Upoer Cir¬ 
cular Road, Calcutta. Estd. 1901. Ed.: 
K. N. Chatterjee. A. Mgr.: U. C. Chackra- 
barty. 10 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60; 
Hp. Rs. 32; Qp. Rs. 18. Mech.: P.a. 
81" x 6", n.c. 2. Only mounted stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 10.000. A sister publication 
of the “Modern Review.** 

RANI (Hindi): Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta. Estd. 1939. Ed.: D. N. Varma. 
A. Mgr.: C. L. Gupta. 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 35; Qp. Rs. 20. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". Mats accepted. 
Screen 80-125. 

SANIBARER CHITHI (Bengali): 25/2, 
Mohan Bagan Row, Calcutta-4. Estd. 1925. 
Ed.: Rajani Kanta Das. A. Mgr.: P. Nan. 
6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 30; Hp. 
Rs. 18. Further particulars on application. 
Cc.: 10,500. 

SISHUSATHI (Bengali—15th of every 
month): 5, College Square, Calcutta. Estd. 
1922. Ed.: Ashutosh Dhar. A. Mgr.: S. R. 
Sen. 6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. 
Rs. 24; Qp. Rs. 13. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 5". 
Stereos accepted. Screen 65. Children’s 
magazine. Cc.: 7,000. 

QUARTERLIES 

CHATURANGA (Bengali—January, April, 
July and October): P-13, Ganesh Chandra 
Avenue, Calcutta-13. Ed.: Atawar Rahman. 
1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 75; Hp. 
Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 22. Mech.: P.a. 71" x 4J". 
Stereos accepted. Screen 60. 

YOGADA (first issue Jan.-Mar. 1950): 
4 Yogada Math”. Dakshlneswar, 24 Parga- 
nas, P.O. Arladaba, Bengal. Published by 
Yogada Sat-Sanga Society of India 
(founded in 1920 by Paramhamsa Yoga- 
nanda of India and America). Ed.: Brah- 
machari Prokas Das. 



UTTAR PRADESH 


T HE State of Uttar Pradesh (for¬ 
merly the United Provinces of 

Agra and Oudh) is today the 

biggest single unit of the Indian 
in terms of population. Lying 

in the centre of Upper India 
between Punjab and Bihar, the 
State, including the merged States of 
Kampur, Tehri-Garhwal and Banaras, 
has an area of 112,523 square miles. 
The total population exceeds 50 
million. Except for a few thousands 
speaking Punjabi the State is in the 
happy position of having only one 
language, Hindustani. Its main in¬ 
dustries are sugar, leather goods, 
woollen manufactures, silk goods and 
brass ware. 


ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 

AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA: 15, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. Grams: ‘Patrika.’ A. 
Mgr.: J. N. Banerjee. This is the Allaha¬ 
bad edition of the “Amrita Bazar Patrika” 
of Calcutta and was started in December 
1943. Cc.: 15,000. For other particulars see 
“Amrita Bazar Patrika”, Calcutta. 

LEADER: Leader Buildings, Leader Road, 
Allahabad. Grams: ‘Leader’. Estd. 1909. 
Ed.: R. N. Zutshi. A. Mgr.: B. R. Mehta. 
2 annas, Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6-3 sci, 
50" and over Rs. 4-8 sci. Front page 50 

р. c. extra; Prospectuses, Company Reports, 
Balance sheets, etc. Rs. 9 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
20", c.w. 2i", n.c. 7. Magazine section of 
the “Sunday Leader”: c.l. 17£", c.w. 2 
n.c. 5. Stereos and mats accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 10,274. (IENS). 

NATIONAL HERALD: No. 1, Bisheshwar 
Nath Road, Post Box No. 122, Lucknow. 
Grams: ‘Herald’. Estd. 1938. Ed.: M. Chala- 
pathl Rau. The ‘National Herald’ started 
its career in 1938, with a Board of Direc¬ 
tors headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
A. Mgr.: G. 8. Bhatnagar. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and over 
Rs 6 sci. Front page 100 p.c. extra. 
Guaranteed position 25 p.c. extra. Pros¬ 
pectuses, Company notices, etc., Rs. 12 
sci. Readers’ Advertisements. Rs. 12 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 21£", c.w. 2-1/6", n.c. 7. 
Stereos and mats accepted. Screen 65 
Cc.: 9,400. (IENS & ABC). 

PIONEER: 20. Abbott Road, Lucknow. 
Grams: ‘Pionlnd.’ Estd. 1865. Ed.: S. N. 
Ghosh. A. Mgr.: A. J. Bose. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 8 sci, 50" and over 
Rs. 6 sci: Prospectuses, Company notices 
and financial advertisements Rs. 15 sci. 
Solus position 50 p.c. extra. Guaranteed 
position 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 20", 

с. w. 2", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 9,100. (IENS & ABC). 



TELEGRAPH: Post Box No. 259, The 
Mall, Kanpur. Estd. 1943. Ed.: K. V. 
Venkatram. A. Mgr.: S. Ramanath. 1 anna 
6 pics. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 8 sci, 
101"—500' Rs. 6-8 sci, 501" and over Rs. 4 
sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2 1 ,". n.c. 6. 
Stereos accepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 11,200. 

WEEKLIES 

CITIZEN (Saturdays): 1, Bhargova Estate. 
Kanpur. Estd. 1940. Ed.: S. P. Mehra. A. 
Mgr.: P. C. Kapoor. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99' Rs. 4 sci, 100"—249" Rs. 3-8 sci. 
250"—499" Rs. 3 sci, 500"—999" Rs. 2-8 
sci. 1000" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
13", c.w. 21", n.c. 4. Stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 2,700. 

HERALD (Thursdays): The Mall, Mus- 
soorie, U.P. Grams: ‘Heraldpress.’ Estd. 
1924. Ed.: Banwarl Lai Bedam. A. Mgr.: 
S. P. Gupta. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 1-8 
sci flat. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 21", n.c. 3. 
Cc.: 1,800. 


THE HIMACHAL TIMES 

English Bi-Weekly (Wed. & Satur.) 

The Mall, Mussoorie, U.P. 

Spokesman of over 20 lakh Highland¬ 
ers. Read by all those who count. 
Commands largest circulation in West 
U.P. and Himachal Pradesh. Most in¬ 
fluential advertising medium. 

Editor: S. P. Pandhi. 
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HINDUSTAN /Sundays): No. 1, Bishesh¬ 
war Nath Road, Post Box No. 122, Luck¬ 
now. Grams: ‘Herald/ Estd. 1937. Ed.: 
G. Srlvastava. A. Mgr.: G. S. Bhatnagar. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 6 sci, 
100" and over Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: C.l. 16", 
c.w. 2.7", n.c. 5. Stereos and mats ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 5,000. This weekly 
lias been recently taken over bv the 
“Natlon&l Herald" group of papers/ 


MUSSOORIE TIMES (Fridays): The Mall, 
Mussoorie, U.P. Grams: “Hlmtimes”, Estd. 
1900. Ed.: 8. P. Paridhi. A. Mgr.: N. D. 
Sharma. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 2 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 9", c.w. 24", n.c. 3. Cc.: 1,500. 


BI-WEEKLIES 

HIMACHAL TIMES (Wednesday and 
Saturday): The Mall, Mussoorie, U.P. 
Grams: “Hlmtimes”. Estd. 1949: Mg. Ed.: 
8. P. Pandhl. A. Mgr.: B. Sain. 2 annas 
(Sat.) and 1 anna (Wed.) Rs. 7 annual. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 5 sci (10 pt.), Rs. 3 (12 
pt.), Rs. 4 mnm. Rc. 3 domes, and pers. 
notices: Mech.: C l. 13", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. 
Cc.: 4,000. 

FORTNIGHTLIES 

U. P. INFORMATION: (1st and 15th 
of each month): Publication Bureau, 
Directorate of Information U.P. Govern¬ 
ment, Lucknow. ’Grams: ‘Informaup’. 
Eetd. 1938. Ed.: Publications Omcer, UP. 
2 annas. Advt, rates: Fp. Rs. 75; Hp. 
Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 65. 
Cc.: 5.000. 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
ADHIKAR (Hindi): 22, Kaiser Bagh 
Lucknow. Grams: ‘Adhikar.’ Estd. 1938. 
Ed.: Pt. Kamlapatl Tirupathi, M.L.A. 1 
anna. Advt. rates: I"—249" Rs. 3 sci, 
250" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20'/ 
c.w. 2-1/6", n.c. 7. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 8,000. 

AJ (Hindi): Kablr Chaura, Box No. 7, 
Benares. Grams. ‘Aj.’ Estd. 1920. Ed.: 
Baburao Vishnu Paradkar. A. Mgr.: Shy am 
Das. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs. 4 sci, 51"—100" Rs. 3-8 sci, 101" and 
over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 13,000. (TENS). 

AMRIT PATRIKA (Hindi): 15, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. Estd. Feb. 1950. Ed.: 
Vidya Bhaskar. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
49" Rs. 6 sci. 50" and over Rs. 4 sci. 
Mech.: C.L 21", c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Mats 
accepted. Screen 65. This is a sister publi¬ 
cation of the “Amrita Bazar Patrika." 

BHARAT (Hindi): Leader Buildings, 
Allahabad. Grams: 'Bharat*. Estd. 1928. 
Ed.: Pt. Balbhadra Misra. A sister publi¬ 
cation of the English dally "Leader”. A. 
Mgr.: Pt. 8. Pandey. 1 anna C pies for 
daily and 2 annas for weekly. Advt. rates: 
1"—49" Rs. 5 sci, over 50" Rs. 4 sci. 
Prospectuses. public announcements, 
Readers’ advertisements, etc. Rs. 5 sci. 
Front page 50 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 20", 
c.w. 2.1", n.c. 7. Mats accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 17.500. (IENS). 

HAMDAM (Urdu): Hamdam Post, Luck¬ 
now, U.P. Grams: ‘Hamdam’. Estd. 1912. 
Ed.: Habid Ansari. A. Mgr.: Mohad Hus¬ 
sain. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 1-8 
sci. 250"—499" Rs. 1-4 sci, 500" and over 
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Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.L 20", c.w. 2", n.c. 6- 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 7,000. 

HAQIQAT (Urdu): 68, Jagat Narain 
Road, Lucknow. Grams: ‘Haqiqat.’ Egtd. 
1919. Ed.: A. A. Abbasi. A. Mgr.: Ahmad 
Tauflq Alvi. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—199" 
Rs. 1-12 sci, 200"—499" Rs. 1-8 sci, 500" 
and. over Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 
2?", n.c. 5. Only line blocks accepted. 
Cc.: 4,600. 

HAQUE (Urdu): Murshidabad Palace 
Gola-GunJ, Lucknow. Grams: ‘Haque’ 
Estd.: 1926, Ed.: Abdur Rauf Abbasi. A 
Mgr.: Shaida All. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
13 annas 4 pies sci flat. Mech.: C.l. 18", 
c.w. 2.6", n.c. 4. Charba and line blocks 
accepted. Cc.: 6,500. 

JAGRAN (Hindi—simultaneously pub¬ 
lished from Kanpur and Jhanshi): 26/36, 
Kasturba Gandhi Road, Kanpur. Grams.: 
‘Jagran’. Estd. 1942. Eds. Paripuranand 
Verma and Puran Chandra Gupta. A. Mgr.: 
G. D. Gupta. Advt. rates: P’or Kanpur 
Edition: 1"—99" Rs. 4 sci, 100" and over 
Rs. 3 sci. For Jhansi: 1"— 99" Rs. 3 sci, 
100" and over Rs. 2 sci. Combined rate 
for Kanpur and Jhansi Editions: 1"—99" 
Rs. 5 sci, !00" and over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: 
(Kanpur Edition). C.l. 20", c.w. 24", n.c. 
7, (Jhansi Edition): C.l. 18", c.w. 24", n.c. 

6 Stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 8,200. 

NAVAJIVAN (Hindi): No. 1, Bisheshwar 
Nath Road, Lucknow. Grams: ‘Herald’. 
Estd. 1947. Ed.: Bhagwati Charan Verma. 
A. Mgr.: G. S. Bhatnagar. 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 sci, 100" and 
over Rs. 4 sci. Front page: 100 p.c. extra. 
Prospectuses. Company Notices, etc. Rs. 10 
sci. Readers’ advts.: Rs. 10 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 211", c.w. 2-1/6". n.c. 7. Mats and 
stereos accepted. Cc.: 15,000. A sister 
publication of the “National Herald.’ 

PRATAP (Hindi): Post Box No. 51, 
Kanpur. Grams: ‘Pratap’. Estd. 1913. Ed.: 
S. C. Bhattacharya. A. Mgr.: K. D. Dala- 
koti. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 4 sci, 100" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 20", c.w. 2-1/6", n.c. 7. Mats and 
stereos accepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 17,000. 

QAUMI AKHBAR (Urdu): Post Box 
No. 7. Chamaneani, Kanpur. Grams: 
■Qaumi’. Estd. 1935. Ed.: Maulana Moho- 
med Ishaq Ilmi. A. Mgr.: Sved Ishaq Ali. 

1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 2-8 
set, 51"—200" Rs. 2-4 sci, 201"—500" Rs. 2 
fcl. 501" and above Rs. 1-12 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 18". c.w. 24", n.c. 6. Blocks and 
charbas accepted. Screen 50-60. Cc.: 6,000. 

QAUMI AWAZ (Urdu): 1, Bisheshwar 
Nath Road, Lucknow. Grams: ‘Herald’. A 
sister publication of the ‘National He¬ 
rald’. Estd. 1946. Ed.: Hayatulla Ansari 
A. Mgr.: G. S. Bhatnagar. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 sci, 100" and over 
Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 21J", c.w. 2-1/6", 
n.c. 7. Stereos and mats accepted. Cc.: 
10 , 000 . 

SAINIK (Hindi): Kaserath Bazar, Agra. 
Grams: Sainik’. Estd. 1925. Ed.: S. K. D. 
Pallwal. A. Mgr.: B. 8. Bhadoria. 1 anna 
6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3 sci, 50" 
and over Rs. 2 sci. Front page 100 p.c. 
extra. Other guaranteed positions 25 p.c. 
<°xtfa. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 21", n.c. 7. 
Stereos accepted. Screen 55-65. Cc.: 11,000. 

SANDESH (Hindi): Katcheri Ghat, 

A era. Grams: ‘Sandesh’. Estd. 1941. Ed.: 
Kuldip. A. Mgr.: R. S. Raghava. 1 anna. 



Advt. rates: 1"—50" Bs. 2-8 sci, 51"—100" 
Rs 2 sci, 101" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech,: 
C.l. 20", c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Cc.: 6,300. 

SANMARG (Hindi published simultane¬ 
ously from Benares, Calcutta and Delhi): 
Benares Add: Town Hall, Benares. Grams: 
‘Sanmarg’. Estd. 1946. Ed.: G. S. Mishra. 
1 anna 6 pies. A. Mgr.: B. R. Dikshit. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3 sci, 100" and 
over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 21", 
n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 
50-60. Cc.: 9,500. 

SANSAR (Hindi): Gaighat, Benares. 
Grams: ‘Sansar’. Estd. 1942. Ed.: Pt. 
Kamlapati Shastri. A. Mgr.: S. N. Prasad. 
1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 4 
sci, 250"—499" Rs. 3 sci, 500"—999" Rs. 2-8 
sci, 1000 and over Rs. 2 s.ci. Mech.: C.l. 
18". c.w. 21", n.c. 6. Mats and stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 50-60. Cc.: 12,300. 

SWATANTRA BHARAT (Hindi): Pioneer 
Press, Lucknow. Grams: Swabharat’ 

Estd. 1947. A sister publication of the 
“Pioneer”. Ed.: Ashokji. A. Mgr.: A. T. 
Bose. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3 
sci, 50" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18". 
c.w. 21", n.c. 5. Mats accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 9,000. 

TANVEER (Urdu): Lucknow. Grams: 
‘Tanveer.’ Estd. 1944. Ed.: Hakim Abdul 
Qavi. A. Mgr.: Mohammed Rizwan Alavi. 
1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3 
sci, 100", and over Rs. 2 set. Mecli.: C.l. 
18", c.w. 21", n.c. 6. 

UJALA (Hindustani published simulta¬ 
neously from Agra and Delhi): Ujala St., 
Agra. Grams: ‘Ujala’. Estd. 1940. Ed.: 
G. C. Kela. A. Mgr.: M. Sen. 1 anna 6 
pies. Advt. rates: Agra edition: 1"--50" 
Rs. 3 sci, 51"—100" Rs. 2-8 sci, 101" and 
over Rs. 2 scl. Delhi Edition: 1"—50" 
Rs. 2-8 sci, 51"—100" Rs. 2 sci. 100" and 
over Rs. 1-8 sci. Combined rates for Delhi 
and Agra editions: 1"—50" Rs. 5 sci, 51"— 
100" Rs. 4 sci, 101" and over Rs. 3 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2.6", n.c. 6. Cc.: 
7,100. 

VEER BHARAT (Hindi published daily 
except W.): Lathi Mahal. Kanpur. Grams: 
‘Veer Bharat’. Estd. 1928. Ed.: Pt. Beni 
Madho Bajpai. A. Mgr.: Shanti Kumar 
Jain. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 100" and over 
Rs. 2-8 scl. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 2.2", n.c. 
7. Only blocks accepted. Cc.: 11,300. 

VERTMAN (Hindi): Civil Lines, Kanpur. 
Grams: ‘Vertman.’ Estd. 1920. Ed.: Pt. 

B. D. Tripathy. A. Mgr.: Q. P. MJsra. 

1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 3 
sci, 101"—250" Rs. 2-12 scl, 251"—500" 
Rs 2-8 sci, 501"—1000" Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: 

C. l. 20". c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. 

BI-WEEKLIES 

MADINA (Urdu): Hijnor. Grams: 

‘Madina.’ Estd. 1912. Ed.: Hamidul Ansarl 
Ghasl. A. Mgr.: A. M. Quereshi. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Its. 3-8 scl, 100"-499" 
Rs. 3 scl, 500" and over Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 18", c.w. 2J", n.c. 5. Blocks, mounted 
and unmounted, accepted. Cc.: 14,728. 

WEEKLIES 

ABHYUDAYA (Hlndi-Mon.): 79, Luker- 
gunj, Allahabad. Grams: ’Abhyudaya’. 
Estd. 1907. Ed.: Pt. Deva Datta Shastri. 
A. Mgr.: Amrit Lai Srivastava. 2 ennas. 
Advt. rates: 10"—50" Rs. 10 scl, 51"—100" 


Rs. 8 scl, 101"—300" Rs. 6 sci, 301"—600". 
Rs. 5 scl, 601"—1000" Rs. 4 scl, 1001"—1500", 
Rs. 3 sci, 1501"—1999" Rs. 2-8 sci, over 
2000" Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 9*", c.w. 2i'\ 
n.c. 3. Mats accepted. Screen 100 rough. 
Cc.: 7,800. 

ARUN (Hindl-Mon.): Jlllal St., Morada- 
bad. Grams: ‘Arun.’ Estd. 1933. Ed.: P. R. 
Mlsra. A. Mgr.: R. P. Sharma. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—199" Rs. 3 sci, 200"—499" 
Rs. 2-8 sci, 500"—999" Rs. 2 sci, 1000" and 
over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13J", c.w. 
2-1/6", n.c. 4. Screen upto 80. Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 7,800. 

AWAZ-E-WATAN (Urdu-Fri.): Patkapur, 
Kanpur. Estd. 1931. Ed.: Syed Khawaja 
Mahmood. A. Mgr.: S. M. Mazhar. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 1-12 sci, 51"—200'' 
Rs. 1-8 sci, 201"—500" Rs. 1-4 sci, 500" 
and above Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 
24", n.c. 4. Charba and blocks accepted. 
Cc.: 3,000. 

AZAD (Urdu-Sat.): Naya Chewk, Kan¬ 
pur. Estd. 1912. Ed.: S. S. Nigam. A. 
Mgr.: M. A. Jamil. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 1-4 sci flat. Mech.: C.l. 13". 
c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Cc.: 7,000. 

DESHDOOT (Hindi-Sun.): Deshdoot 

Karyalaya, Katra, Allahabad. Grams: 
‘Colorprint.’ Estd. 1938. Ed.: Pandit J. P. 
Nirmal. A. Mgr.: H. N. Ghosh. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 3-8 sci, 250" and 
over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 124", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 4. Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 15,500. 

MUKHBIR-I-ALAM 'Urdu published on 
1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month): 
Mukhbir-i-Alam Mansion, Shidi Sarai St., 
Moradabad. Grams: ‘Mukhbirialam’ Estd. 
1903. Ed.: K. A. A. Rizvi. A. Mgr.: B. B. 
Khanna. 2 annas. Advt. rates: l"--99" 
Rs. 2 sci, 100" -249" Rs. 1-8 scl, 250"—499" 
Rs. 1-6 sci, 500"—749" Rs. 1-4 scl, 750" — 
999" Rs. 1-2 sci, 1000" and over Re. 1 scl. 
Mech.: N.c. 4, c.l. 14", c.w. 2", Cc.: 3,600. 

RAM RAJYA (Hindi-Mon.): Arya Nagar, 
Kanpur. Grams: ‘Ramrajya.’ Estd. 1942. 
Ed.: R. N. Gupta. A. Mgr.: Shrinlvas 
Shastri. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—100" 
Rs. 3 sci, 101"—500" Rs. 2-8 set, 500"— 
1000" Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 2.4", 
n.c. 4. Only stereos accepted. Screen 60- 
90. Cc.: 5,500. 

SARAQAT (Urdu-Sat.): Old Topkhana 
Bazar, Kanpur. Grams: Sadaqat’. Estd. 
1925. Ed.: Abdul Salam Khwaja. A. Mgr.: 
Khwaja. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 2 sci 
flat. Mech:: C.l. 18", c.w. 24", u.c. 5. 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 5,000. 

SADAQAT (Urdu-Sat): 52-A, Jagat 

Narain Road, Lucknow. Estd. 1937. Ed.: 
Ghulam Ahmad Furqnt. A. Mgr.: Taukerul 
Islam. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 2‘ 
sci, 100"—499" Rs. 1-8 sci, 500" and over 
Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 2", n.c. 4. 
Charbas and blocks accepted. Cc.: 3,400. 

SAMAJ (Hindi-Thur.): Kabirchaura, 

Benares. Grams: ‘Gyanmandal’. Estd. 1938. 
Ed.: Rajvallabha Sahaya. A. Mgr.: Sbyam 
Das. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3-8 
sci. 100" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: *C.J. 
10", c.w. 2.38", n.c. 3. Mats accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 10,000. 

SANMARG (Hindi-Thur.): Townhall, 
Benares. This is the weekly edition of 
the daily “Sanmarg”. For further parti- 
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•culars me "Sanmarg”, Benares. Advt. 
rates: l"—49" Rs. 4 scl, 50" and over Rs. 3 
sci. Mech.: 0.1. 9”, c.w. 3, n.c. 3. 

SWATANTRA (Hindi-Sun.): Kasturba 
Gandhi Road, Kanpur. Grains- ‘Jagran’. 
Estd. 1921. This is a sister publication of 
the ‘Jagran’, Hindi dally of Kanpur and 
Jhansl. Ed.: Gurudev Gupta. A. Mgr.: 
R. K. Gupta. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
99" Rs. 3-8 sci, 100"—249" Rs. 3 sci, 250"— 
499" Re. 2-8 sci, 500" and over Rs. 2 sci. 
Mech.: C.J. 10", c.w. 21", n.c. 3. Stereos 
accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 12,400. 

FORTNIGHTLIES 


Acharya Narendra Deo. A. Mgr.: Jalnath 
Sharma. 12 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 75, 
Hp. Rs. 45. Mech.: P.a. 3" x 5.6", n c. 2, 
Cc.: 2,000, 

JANSEWAK (Hindi—1st week of every 
month): U.P. Police Headquarters, 3 
Queens Road, Allahabad. Grams: ‘Polhead’. 
Estd. Dec. 1948. This magazine is pub¬ 
lished by the Government of U.P. for the 
entertainment and edification of the 
Police force. Ed.: Shri Bhagawandas Jain. 
1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. J00, Hp. Rs. 
60; Qp. Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 10$" x 71", 
n.c. 2 & 3. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 60-80. Cc.: 1,500. 


ITTELAT (Urdu — let and 15th of 
each month) Cc.: 8,000. Other details 
same as those of "U.P. Information”. 

SAMACHAR (Hindi) Cc.: 9,000. Other 
details same as those of "U.P. Informa¬ 
tion”. 


MONTHLIES 

ARUN (Hindi—1st of every month): 
Jillal Street, Moradabad. Grams: ‘Arun\ 
Estd. 1933. Ed.: P. R. Mtsra. A. Mgr.: 
R. P. Sharma. 6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 32; Hp. Rs. 18; Qp. Rs. 10. Mech.: P.a. 
8" x 6", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. Cc.: 
6,300. 

BALSAKHA . (Hindi— 10th of every 
month): Indian Press Ltd.. Allahabad. 
Grams: ‘Colorprint’. Estd. 1917. This is a 
children’s magazine published by the 
proprietors of the Hindi Weekly "Desh- 
doot”. Ed.: Pt. Lalli Prasad Pande. A. 
Mgr.: H. N. Ghosh. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 30, Hp. 16. Mech.' P.a. 7$" x 6", 
n.c. 2. Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 
110 lines. Cc.: 6,500. 

DIDI (Hindi—1st of every month): ‘Dldl 
Karyalaya’, Allahabad. Estd. 1940. Ed.: 
Miss Malkanl. M.A..B.T. 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 30; Hp. Rs. 16; Qp. Rs. 8. 
Mech.: P.a. 7$" x 6", n.c. 2. Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 6,000. 

HANS (Hindi—25th of every month): 
Post Box No. 22, Benares. Estd. 1930. Ed.: 
Amrlt Rai. A. Mgr.: Sripat Rai. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 5.6", n.c. 2. Half-tone blocks 
of 65 screen accepted. Cc.: 3,980. 

HAREEM (Urdu—1st of every month): 
26, La Touche Road, Lucknow. Grams: 
‘Sarpunch’. Estd. 1930. Ed.: Mrs. Salim 
Inhonvl. A. Mgr.: M. H. Razdon. 5 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1—3 pages Rs. 30 per page, 
4—6 pages Rs. 28 per page, 7--12 pages 
Rs. 25 per page. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". 
Stereos and charbas accepted. Cc.: 5,700. 

JANAVANI (Hindi—15th of every 
month:) Kashi Vidyapith, Benares Cantt. 
Grams: ‘Janavanl’. Estd. Dec. 1946. Ed.: 


MANJARI (Hindi—1st of every month): 
62-B, Hewfctt Road, Allahabad U.P. Estd. 
Jan. 1948. Ed.: Pt. Devi Dayal Chaturvedi. 
A. Mgr.: H. N. Ghosh. 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. Rs. 20. Mech.: P.a. 
7$" x 6", n.c. 2. Mats and stereos accepted 
Cc.: 5,000. 


MANOHAR K AH ANY AN (Hindi—1st 
week of every month): 164, Muthlganj, 
Allahabad 3. Estd. 1940. This short story 
magazine is a sister publication of the 
Hindi monthly ‘Maya’. Ed.: K. M. Mitra. 
A. Mgr.: R. Mlshra. 5 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 200; Hp. Rs. 100; Qp. Rs. 50. 
Mech.: P.a. 7" x 6", n.c. 2. Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 39,000. 


MANORAMA (Hindi—1st of every 
month): 11, Motilal Nehru Road. 

Allahabad. Estd. 1924. Ed.: HlradevJ 
Chaturvedi. 6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 31" x 5", 
n.c. 2. Stereos and blocks accepted. Cc.: 
9,000. 


MAYA (Hindi—2nd week of every 
month): 164, MuthiganJ, Allahabad-3. 

Estd. 1929. Ed.: K. M. Mitra. A. Mgr.: 
R. Mishra. 6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 
275; Hp. Rs. 138; Qp. Rs. 70. Mech.:P.a. 
8" x 6", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. Screen: 
coarse. Cc.: 40,000. 

SARASWATHI (Hindi—1st of every 
month): Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad. 
Grams: ‘Colorprint’. Estd. 1900. Ed.: Pt. 
U. C. Misra. A. Mgr.: H. N. Ghosh. 9 
annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. Rs. 20; 
Qp. Rs. 10. Mech.: P.a. 7$" x 6", n.c. 2. 
Mats and stereos accepted. Screen: 110 
lines. Cc.: 7,500. 

VISHVA-VANI (Hindi): 2, Azad Square, 
Allahabad. Estd. 1940. Ed.: B. N. Pande. 
A. Mgr.: S. K. Pande. 12 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 
7$" x 6", n.c. 2. Cc.: 7,750. 


ZAMANA (Urdu-middle of every month): 
Naya Chowk, Kanpur. Estd. 1903. 
Ed.: S. N. Nlgam. A. Mgr.: B. D. Verma. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 20; Hp. 
Rs. 12. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". Cc.: 5,000. 



EAST PUNJAB 


HE Punjab State (which is the 
name now given to the 
eastern part of the former 
province of the Punjab which 
acceded to the Indian Union) is 
no longer the land of the five rivers. 
Only the rivers Sutlej and Beas flow 
through the State. Its area is about 
35,600 square miles and the population 
(according to the 1941 census) is about 
12% million. The main languages of 
the State are Punjabi and Western 
Hindi. The industrial economy of the 
State after the terrible ordeal of the 
partition and the exodus has largely 
recovered and the State can look for¬ 
ward to vigorous development if it 
could settle down to normal political 
life. 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 

TRIBUNE: Alexandra Road, Ambala 

Cantt. Grams: ‘Tribune’. Estd. 1881. 
Ed.: J. Natarajan. Started Its career in 
1881 at Lahore. After partition, it migrated 
first to Simla and then to Ambala. A. 
Mgr.: B R. Sharma. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 10 sci, 100" and over Rs. 8 
sci. Front page 100 p.c. extra. Back page 
50 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 21". c.w. 21", 
n.c. 7. Stereos and mats accepted. Cc.: 
20,000. (IENS). 

WEEKLIES 

FREE NATION (Sat.): 89, Alexandra 
Road, Ambala Cantt. Grams: ‘Freenation’. 
Fstd. Sept. 1948. Ed.: S. L. Uberol. 3 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—299" Rs. 4-8 sci, 
over 300" Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 2, 
n.c. 4. Cc.: 5,000. 

MONTHLIES 

EAST PUNJAB (1st week of the month): 
East Punjab Publicity Dept., U.S. Club, 
Simla. Estd. Jan. 1948. Ed.: L. R. Nalr. 
A. Mgr.: B. L. Katra. 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 25. Mech.rP a. 
9" x 7". Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 
85. Cc.: 1,500. 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 

A JIT (Urdu-morning) Chahar Bagh, 
Jullundur and Golden Tempie, Amritsar 
and Madrasa Road, Kashmiri Gate, Delhi. 
Grams: ‘Ajlt\ Estd. 1943. Simultaneously 
published from Jullundxir, AmrPsar and 
Delhi. Ed.: Sadhu Singh Hamdard. A. 
Mgr:. Sbadl Singh. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
Amritsar, Jullundur and Delhi editions: 
Rs. 3 sci. flat. All the three editions: Rs. 4 
sci flat. Mech.: N.c. 6, c.l. 18", c.w. 21". 
Blocks and charbas accepted. 

A KALI PATRIKA (Punjabi -simultane¬ 
ously published from Amritsar and 



Jullundur): Golden Temple, Amritsar,, 
and Charbagh, Jullundur. Grams: ‘Akall’. 
Estd. 1920 Before the partition of India, 
it was published from Lahore. Ed.: S. 
Shadi Singh. A. Mgr.: S. G. R. Singh. 1 
anna. Advt. rates. Rs. 2 sci. flat. Mech.: 
C.l. 13", c.w. 2g", n.c. 4. Stereos accept¬ 
ed. Cc.: 9,200. 

HIND SAMACHAR (Urdu): Civil Lines,. 
Jullundur. Grams: ‘Hindsamachar’. Estd. 
April 1948. Ed.: J. N. Chopra. A. Mgr.: 
R. B. Chopra. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
50" Rs. 3 sci, 51" and over Rs. 2 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 21", n.c. 6. Blocks 
and stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
10,900. 

JAI HIND (Urdu): G. T. Road, 
Jullundur City. Grams: ‘Jaihlnd’. Estd. 
1946. Ed.: D. N. Verma. A. Mgr.: H.L. 
Bhandari. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs. 3 sci, 51" and above Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 20", c.w. 21", n.c. 6. Stereos and 
charbas accepted. Cc.: 10,200. 

KIIALSA SEWAK (Punjabi): Malwai 
Bunga, Amritsar. Grams: ‘Khalsasewak’ 
Estd. 1924. Ed.: Jaglt Singh. A. Mgr.: 
G. S. Jasula. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"— 
100" Rs. 3 sci, 101"—200" Rs. 2-3 sci, 201" 
and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 
21" , n.c. 4. Stereos accepted. Cc.: 9,050. 

PRABHAT (Urdu): Purani Kutchery 
Road, Jullundur City. Estd. 1942. Migrated' 
from Lahore In 1947. Ed: Nanak Chand 
Naz. A. Mgr.: K. N. Kaura. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 sci. 100" and over 
Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 19". c.w. 21", n.c. 
6. Mounted Stereos accepted. Cc.: 9,000. 

PREET (Urdu): Charbagh, Jullundur. 
Grams: ‘Preet’. Estd. Nov. 1947. Ed.: 
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Mohanlal. A. Mgr.: T. C. Kanwal. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—M" Rs. 2-8 sci, 50"—199 
Bs. 2-4 sci, 200" and over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.. 
C.I. 18", c.w. 21". n.c. 6. Cc.: 8,600. 

SHER-I-BHARAT (Hindustani-Urdu): 
Golden Temple Buildings, Amritsar. 
Grams: ‘Sherbharat’. Estd. Nov. 1948. Ed.: 
G. S„ Dhlllon. A. Mgr.: D. Rampaul. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: l"—■50" Rs. 4 scl. 
51"—100" Rs. 3-8 sci, 101" <Sc over Rs. 3 
scl. Mech.: 0.1. 18", c.w. 2.1", n.c 6. 
Stereos and Charbas accepted. Cc.. 5,izo. 

VIRBHARAT (Urdu-published simul¬ 
taneously from Amritsar and IJelnl). 
Munllal ‘ Peshawaria Buildings, Kesarl 
Bagh, Amritsar. Grams: ‘Vlrabharat. 
Estd 1928. Started Its career at Lahore 
and after partition migrated to Amritsar 
in 1947. Ed.: Prltam Ziai. A. M?;r.: K. L. 
Bhatia. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1" 50" Rs. 
4 scl, 51" and over Rs. 3 scl. Mech.. Cl. 
18" c w 21", n.c 6. Stereos and Charbas 
accepted. Cc.: 5,000 Amritsar EdJtion; and 
8,000 Delhi Edition. (ABC). 

WEEKLIES 

KHALSA ADVOCATE (Punjabi): G. T. 
Road (Near Rego Bridge), Amritsar. Estd. 
1903. Ed.: Mehar Singh Rawel. A. Mgr.: 
Kulwant Singh. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. 
rates: 100"—199" Rs. 1-4 scl 200"— 
999" Rs. 1-2 scl, 1000" and over Re. 1 scL 
Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 21", n.c. 4. Cc. : 1,750. 

KHALSA SAMACHAK (Punjsibl-Thurs.): 
Amritsar. Estd. 1899. Ed.: Gyanl Mohan 
Singh. A. Mgr.: Bhal Indnr Singh. 1 anna 


6 pies. Advt. rates: Re. 1-8 scl. MSch.: 
C. 1. 12", c.w. 21", n.c. 4. Cc.: 1,<00. 

PUNJABI PATRIKA (Gurmukhi): 
Chaura Bazar, Ludhiana. Orams: ‘Print 
Order’. Estd. April, 1947. Ed.: S. SUba 
Singh, M.A. Manager: Captain Nahar 
Singh 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1" —50" Rs. 2 
sci. 51" and over 25 p.c. discount. Mech.: 
C.l. 18", c.w. 21" n.c. 6. Mats and Stereos 
accepted. Screen 55. Cc.: 10,000. 

PUNJABI PUNCH (Punjabi-Gurumukhi); 
Chheharta, Amritsar. Grams: ‘Punch 
Estd. 1930. Ed.: Ourbax Singh Narang. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: casual Rs. 3 sci. Con- 
tract Rs. 2 set. Mech.: C.l. 13". c.w. 21". 
n.c. 4. Only stereos accepted. Cc.: 4,000. 

MONTHLIES 

PRADEEP (Hindi—1st of each month): 
East Punjab Publicity Dept., U.S. Club. 
Simla. Grams: ‘Publicity’ Estd. -Jan. 1948. 
Ed.: L. R. Nalr. A. Mgr.: B. L. Katra. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: rp. Rs. oO; Hp. 

Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 9" x Mats and 

stereos accepted. Cc.: 1,500. 

PUNJABI SAHITYA (Punjabi—1st week 
of every month): Sadar Bazar, Jullundur 
Cantt. Estd. 1942. Ed.: Harklshan Singh. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 45; up. 

Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 5". Stereos 
accepted. 

VEER BHUMI (Gurumukbi—1st week 
of every month): East Punjab Publicity 

Dept. Other particulars same as those of 
“Pradeep”—Hindi monthly. 
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INDIAN STATES 


T HE rapid and historic march of 
events since August, 1947, result¬ 
ing in the merger of many 
ancient States in the contiguous pro¬ 
vinces or in the formation of large 
sized viable Unions has for the first 
time created the basic condition for 
the growth of the Press in many 
parts of what was formerly known as 
Princely India. The democratisation 
of the governments in these Unions 
will quicken the pace of this develop¬ 
ment. We give below particulars 
about the more important States and 
States Unions which have a sizeable 
press that can serve as media of 
publicity. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR : While the 
ultimate future of the Indian State of 
Jammu and Kashmir is yet to be decided 
by a free vote of its people, the State 
has provisionally acceded to the Indian 
Union. The State has an area of 32,000 
square miles and a population of over 40 
millions, Silk is the biggest industry 
of the State, wool and woollen products 
coming next. The State abounds in 
forests and is believed to contain valu¬ 
able mineral resources unsurveyed. 

MYSORE: Has an area of 29,475 sq. miles 
and a population of 7,328,896 (1941). The 
State language is Kannada. While nearly 
everyone knows Kannada, there is a size¬ 
able Telugu-speaking population (about 
15 per cent). About five per cent speak 
Tamil, an equal number Hindustani, while 
a few thousand are listed as Konkani- 
speaking. With its hydro-electric resour¬ 
ces highly developed, Mysore can boast of 
many-sided Industrial development and is 
one of the few regions in India which 
can almost completely be self-sufficient. 

HYDERABAD: Has an area of 82,313 sq. 
miles and is situated in the heart of 
Peninsular India. It has a population of 
16,338,534. The languages spoken by the 
people are mainly four: Urdu, spoken by 
Muslims, who form about fifteen per cent 
of the population, Telugu, which is 
spoken by about forty per cent of the 
population, Marathi, spoken in the north¬ 
ern districts, and Kannada, spoken in 
the western areas. Hyderabad is not very 
advanced industrially, but has valuable 
collieries at Singarenl. The main indus¬ 
trial crop is cotton, of which Hyderabad 
is said to grow one of the finest varieties 
in India. 

TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN: With the 
Impending unification of these two States, 
the Press in the two States will have new 

* 



opportunities to serve a larger area and 
population. Tra van core has an area of 
7,662 sq. miles and a population of over 
6 million. Cochin has an area of 1,493 
sq. miles and a population of a million 
and -half. Both- States have a high 
degree of literacy and the United State 
will be an important unit of the Indian 
Union, thanks to Cochin’s harbour, which 
will be one of India’s major naval bases, 
and Travancore’s mineral wealth, includ¬ 
ing thorium, ilmenite and monozite, not 
to mention their coconut and coir indus¬ 
tries. their timber resources, and Travan¬ 
core’s rubber plantations. The main 
language of the two States is Malayalam. 


SAURASHTRA : This, the first of the 
Union of States to be brought into exis¬ 
tence by the States Ministry, has a total 
area of 31,885 3q. miles and a population 
of over 3£ million. Nawanagar and 
Bhavnagar were the two biggest units of 
the Union. It is an important source of 
cotton for India. 

RAJASTHAN: Formed by the Union of 
eleven Rajput States, chief among whom 
are Udaipur and Bundi, has an area of 
nearly 30,000 sq. miles and a population 
of over 4^ million. 


MADHYA BHARAT : Gwalior and 
Indore are the two main units of the 
Madhya Bharat Union, which has a total 
area of 46,273 sq. miles and a population 
of over 7 million. Dewas, Jhabua and 
Rajgarh are among other 'States integ¬ 
rated in the Union. Gwalior is famous 
for its potteries and precious stones. 
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COCHIN AND TRAVANCORE 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 


D E E P A M (Malayalam): Deepam 

Road, Ernakulam. Grams. ‘Deepam’. Estd. 
1Q31 Ed.: Thomas Cheriyan. o pies. Advt. 
rates' 1"—100" Rs. 1-8 sci, 101"—250" 
Its. 1-4 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 1-2 sci, 501" & 
over Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 15", c.w. 2J", 
n.c. 4. Mats not accepted. Screen 60. 


DEENABANDHU (Malayalam): Erna- 
kulam. Ed.: M. N. Sivaraman Nair. One 
anna. Advt. rates: TJpto 500" Rs. 3-8, 
500 "—1000" Rs. 3, Above 1000" Rs. 2. 
Mech.: N.c. 6, c.l. 18", c.w. 21". Mounted 
Blocks and stereos accepted. 


DEEPIKA (Malayalam D.—all days 
except Sundays): St. Francis Press, 
Kottayam, Travancore. Estd. 1887. Ed.: 
L C. Issac. 1 anna 3 pies. Advt. rates: 
On application. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2", 
n.c. 6. Cc.: 19,000. 


G O M A T H I (Malayalam): Trichur, 
Cochin State. Estd. 1930. Ed.: K. V. R. 
Nair. 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—250" Rs. 1-4 
jsci, 251"—500" Rs. 1-2 sci, 501 and over 
Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 15", c.w. 21". n.c. 
4. Mats not accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
5,000. 

KERALA BHUSHANAM (Malayalam): 
Post Box No. 2, Kottayam, Travancore. 
Grams: ‘Keralabhushanam’. Estd. 1944. 
Ed.: K. C. Zacharia. A. Mgr.: P. Z. 
Punnooe. 1 anna 3 pies. Advt. rates: 1"— 
199" Rs. 3 sci, 200"—299" Rs. 2-8 sci, 300" 
—499" Rs. 2 sci, 500" and over Rs. 1-12 
sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2", n.c. 7. Cc.: 
18,000. Further particulars on application. 

KERALA KAUMUDI (Malayalam): 
Pettah, Trivandrum. Estd. 1911. Ed: K. 
Sukumaran. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 2 sci, 100"—249" Rs. 1-8 sci. 250" -499" 
Rs. 1-6 sci, 500" and over Rs. 1-4 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 18". c.w. 2", n.c. 6. Mats not 
accepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 10,000. 


KERALAM (Malayalam): Quilon. One 
anna. Advt rates: Upto 100" Rs. 3, above 
100" Rs. 2-8. Mech.: N.c. 6. c.l. 18", c.w. 
21". Mounted blocks and stereos accepted. 
Further details on application. 


MALABAR MAIL (Malayalam): 
Broadway, Ernakulam. Grams: ‘Malabar 
Mail’. EStd. 1936. Ed. & A. Mgr.: Thomas 
Veluthedath. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"— 
99" Rs. 3 sci, 100"—249" Rs. 2-12 sci, 250" 
—499" Rs. 2-8 sci, 500" and over Rs. 2 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2.25", n.c. 5. Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 11,000. 

MALAY ALA MANORAMA (Malayalam): 
Kottayam, Travancore. Estd. 1888. 
Ed:. K. C. Mammen Mapillal. A. Mgr.: 
K. M. Cherian. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"— 
99" Rs. 3-8 sci, 100"—249" Rs. 3 sci, 250" 
—499" Rs. 2-12 sci. 500" and over Rs. 2-8 
sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 2-1/12, n.c. 7. 
Stereos accepted. Screen 75 lines. Cc.: 
21,000. (IENS & ABC). 

THE MALAYALA RAJYAM (Malayalam): 
Quilon, Travancore, Cochin State. Dally 
1 anna; Mondays 2 annas. Started in 
1929. Mg. Ed.: K. G. Sankar. Managing 
Propr: N. Chandrasekharan Nair. 

Manager: M. K, Raghavan Pillal, B.A. 
A. Mgr.: N. Ramachandran Nair. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 2 sci (contract) 101" and above. 
Casual Rs. 2-8 sci. Colour Advts. Black 
and one additional colour Rs. 4 sci. 


Matrices not accepted. Half-tone 100 
Screens. 

NAVABHARATHAM (Malayalam—morn¬ 
ings except Sundays), Power House Road, 
Trivandrum. Estd. 1946—Founded by Sri 
A. K. Bhaskar. One anna. Advt. rates: 
Casual Rs. 4 sci. Contract rates for 500" 
and above Rs. 2 sci. Stereos and mats 
accepted. 

POURANEETHI (Malayalam): Kylas 

Buildings, Near Ferry Jetty, Ernakulam. 
Estd. 1948. Ed.: E. A. Muamby. A. Mgr.: 
J. N. Pereira. 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"— 
199" Rs. 3 sci, 200" and over Rs. 2 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2.2", n.c. 6. Cc.: 
11 , 000 . 

POWRADHWANI (Malayalam): Kot¬ 

tayam, Travancore. Estd. 1939. Ed.: K. M. 
Chacko. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—199" 
Rs. 2-8 sci, 200"—399" Rs. 2 sci, 400"—499" 
Rs. 1-14 sci, 500" and over Rs. 1-12 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2J", n.c. 5. Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 28,000. 

PRABHATHAM (Malayalam D.—except 
Sundays): Quilon, Travancore. Estd. 1934. 
Ed.: Thangal Kunju. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
Re. 1 sci flat. Mech : C.l. 20", c.w. 2.24", 
n.c. 7. Mats not accepted. Screen 65. 
Further particulars on application. 

WEEKLIES 

JANASAKTI (Malayalam.—Illustrated) : 
Fort, Cochin. Ed.: A. V. Vasan. 
Advt. rates: Casual Rs. 4 sci. Company 
prospectuses, notices, announcements, 
Court, and Govt. ads. Rs. 3 per column 
Inch, contract 50"—250" Rs. 2-8. 251"—500" 
Rs. 2-4, 500" and over Rs. 2. Mech.: 0-1. 
9", c.w. 21", n.c. 3. 

KERALA PATRIKA (Malayalam): 
Deepam Road, Ernakulam. Grams: ‘Kerala 
Patrika’. Estd. 1884. Ed.: Thomas Cheriyan. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—199" Rs. 2 sci, 
200" and over Re. 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 10", 
c.w. 28", n.c. 3. Mats not used. Screen 
30. Cc.: 7,000. 

MALAYALA RAJYAM ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY (Malayalam): Quilon. Travan¬ 
core. Ed.: K. G. Shankar. A. Mgr.: 
M. K. Raghavan Pillal. Advt. rates: 1"— 
100" Rs. 2-8 sci, 101" and over Rs. 2 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 14J", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Blocks 
and stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
15,000. 


DEENABANDHU 

The Morning Daily with Nationalist Views 
Complete News Service through the Press 
Trust of Indie, Reuter & from our own 
Correspondents at all important centra. 
Week-end Edition contains more pages 
with Topical articles, Poems, Short 
stories. Cartoons etc. 

Boat medium for advertisement. 

For details write to: 

Manager , 

DEENABANDHU, 

KRNAKULAM. 
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fj DECCAN HERALD and PRAJAVANI, only 

(/ members of both the A. B. C. and 1. E. N. S. 

in the area, offer the widest coverage in the 
highly industrialised Mysore State and its 
adjoining areas .... 

... tn tlu Kannatak 


DECCAN HERALD - PRAJAVANI 

16, (Tlafiatina Gandfu Road. - BANGALORE I 



VISWAMITRAM ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 

(Maiayalam) Trivandrum, Travancore. 
Ed. Thomas George. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1 "—200" Rs. 2 sci. 200"—and over Rs. 1-8. 
sci. Cl. 13" cw. 2" n.c. 4. Mats not 
used. Blocks and Stereos accepted. 
Screen 80. Cc.: 10,000. 

MYSORE 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
DAILY NEWS (except Sundays): 
16, Hardinge Road, Bangalore-2. Estd. 
1940. Ed.: P. R. Ramaiya. A. Mgr.: 
T S. Krishnasastry. 6 pies. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 2 sci, 101"-250" Rs. 

1- 8. sci, 251" and over Re. 1 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 16", c.w. 2J", n.c. 4. Screen 65-75. 
Cc.: 2,600. 

DAILY POST (except Sundays) : 
1 Madras Bank Road, Bangalore. Grams: 
‘Daily Post’. Estd. 1873. Ed.: Rao Bahadur 
S. V. Govindarajan. A. Mgr.: J. R. Camp¬ 
bell. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—250" Rs. 

2- 8 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 2 sci, 501" and over 
Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", 
n c. 7 Stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
4,500. 

DECCAN HERALD: 16, Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi Road, Bangalore. Grams: 
DecceraldV Estd. 1948. Ed.: Pothan 
Joseph. Gen. Mgr.: C. G. K. Reddy. 
A Mgr.: K. P. Krishnamoorfchy. 14 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 6-8 sci, 100" and 
over Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 7. Mats accepted. Screen 50-85. (ABC). 

WEEKLIES 

MYSINDIA: Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Bangalore. Grams: ‘Mysindia’. Estd. 1939. 
Ed.: D. N. Hosall. A. Mgr.: P. Spratt. 
3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—19" Rs. 4-8 sci, 
50" and over Rs. 3-12 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", 
c.w. 2", n.c. 4. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 100. Cc.: 16,500. 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 

DAILY PASBAN (Urdu-evening) 15-A. 
Central St., Bangalore-1. Estd. 1945. Ed.: 
H. M. Ismail Tabish. A. Mgr.: Usman 
Azad. 1 anna. Advt. rates: l"--99" Rs. 2 
sci. 100" and over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
16", c.w. 2", n.c. 5. Charbas accepted. 
Screen 60. Cc.: 5,400. 

DESHABANDHU (Kannada): Doddanna 
Hall Buildings, Fort, Bangalore. Grams: 
‘Deshabandhu’. Estd. 1939. Ed.: N. S. S. 
Sastry. A. Mgr.: A. V. Vyasa Rao. 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 2 sci flat. Mech.: C.l. 13", 
c.w. 2.2", n.c. 4. Stereos accepted. 
Screen upto 100. Cc.: 10,000. 

JANAVANI (Kannada): 28-A, Lalbaugh 
Road, Bangalore City. Grams: ‘Jannvani’. 
Estd. 1934. Ed.: G. S. N. Somayaji. A. 
Mgr.: K. S. R. Rao. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 
1"—249" Rs. 3 sci. 250" and over Rs. 2-8 
sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Cc.: 
14,000. 

PRAJAVANI (Kannada): 16, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bangalore. Grams: Vani.’ 
Estd. 1948. Ed. and G. Mgr.: C. G. K. 
Reddy. A. Mgr.: P. N. Xamach. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3 sci. 100" and 
oter Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20". c.w. 21", 
n.c. 7. Mats accepted. Screen 50-85. 
(ABC). 

SAMYUKTA BHARAT (Kannada): 4, 5th 
Main Road, Chamarajapet, Bangalore 
City. Estd. 1948 Ed.: H. Srikantiah. 0 
pies. Advt. rates: 1"—500" Rs 2 sci, 501 " 
and over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 15". 


c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Stereos accepted. Screen 
65-85. 

TA1NADU (Kannada): 16, Hqxdinge 
Road, Bangalore. Grams: ‘Talnadu’. Estd. 
1927. Ed.: P. B. Srinlvasan. A. Mgr.: T. S. 
Krishna Sastry. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1" 
—100" Rs. 3 sci, 101"—250" Rs. 2-8 sci, 
251" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 204", 
c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Mats accepted. Screen 
65-75. Cc.: 13,120. (IENS). 

VISVAKARNATAKA DAILY 
(Kannada): 85, Balepet Square, Bangalore 
City. Estd. 1932. Ed.: N. S. Venkoba Rao. 
A. Mgr.: A. Nanjunda Rao. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 2 sci, 101"—250" 
Rs. 1-12 sci, 251"—500" Rs. 1-8 sci, 501" 
and over Rs. 1-4 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 
24 ", n.c. 7. Stereos accepted. Screen 85. 
Cc.: 11,000. 

WEEKLIES 

CHITRAGUPTA (Kannada): Chamaraja- 
pet, Bangalore 2. Grams: ‘Chitragupt’. 
Ed.: M. S. Bharadwaj. G.Mgr.: B. Krishna. 
A. Mgr.: Ananda Rao. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: Casual Rs. 2-8 sci; contract Rs. 2 
sci. Publishers: Messrs. Publishers and 
Advertisers Ltd. 

DESHABANDHU (Kannada): Ed.: B. S. 
Venkatram. 2 annas. For other particulars 
see “Deshabandhu” dally. 

PRAJAMATA (Kannada): 28-A, Lalbaugh 
Road, Bangalore City. Grams: ‘Prajamata’. 
Estd. 1931. Ed.: M. S. Gurupadaswamy. 
A. Mgr.: A. R. R. Rao. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 sci, 100" and over 
Rs. 3 sci, Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 2", n.c. 4. 
Cc.: 34,000. 

MONTHLIES 

CHAYA (Kannada): Estd. 1939. Ed.: B. 
S. Venkataram. 4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
casual Rs. 25; contract Rs. 20; Hp. casual 
Rs. 14, contract Rs. 12. Mech.: C.l. 74". 
c.w. 23", n.c. 2. Cc.: 4,000. This magazine 
is conducted by the proprietors of 
“Deshabandhu” daily. For other parti¬ 
culars see “Deshabandhu” daily. 

tfiORAVANJI (Kannada—last week of 
the month): Balepet, Bangalore 2. Estd. 
1942. Ed.: Dr. Siva Ram. A. Mgr.: Dr. S. 
Subba Rao. 4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 25; Hp. Rs. 15. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 54". 
Screen 85. Cc.: 6,500. 

NAGIJVA NANDA (Kannada): 194, Fourth 
Main Road, Chamarajpet, Bangalore 2. 
Estd. 1933. Ed.: B. R. Rao. G. Mgr.: M. R. 
Prahlad. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 40;. 
Hp. Rs. 25: Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: P.a. 63" x 
44". Cc.: 6.300. 

USHA (Kannada): 842, Chickpet, Banga¬ 
lore City. Grams: ‘Ushama’. Estd. 1942. 


Telegram: RAJYAM Telephone: 43 

THE MALAYALA RAJYAM 

(founded in 1929) 

QUILON, S. INDIA. 


DAILY & ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 

the twins which cannci be missed 
for effective advertising in the 
WEST COAST 

, Member A. B. C and I. E. N. S. 
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THE NALAYALA 
MANORAMA 


The premier Daily journal on the 
Malabar Coast, with sixty years 9 
standing, is the most popular 
medium of advertisement in the 
Malayalam speaking area 


Manager 

Malayala Manorama 
KOTTAYAM 

Travancore—Cochin State 


To reach one and a half crores of 
Malayalees 

Advertise in 

NAVABHARATHAM 

Leading Nationalist Anglo-Malayalam 
Daily 

Published from Capital of 
TRAVANCORE — COCHIN 

Editor — Sri A. K. BHASKAR 

Proprietors 

National Printers Ltd., Trivandrum 

Commands extensive circulation in 
the whole of Kerala and outside. 

Auditors’ certificate and contract 
advertisement rates on request. 


NEW HYDERABAD 
is 

A CHALLENGE 

To all Enterprisers and 
Industrialists 

To all Businessmen and 
Tradesmen 
And to accept it 

FORGET NOT 

The popular columns of the 
only largely circulated 

MARATHI BI-WEEKLY 

“ MARATHWADA” 

1452/5, Narayanguda, 
Hyderabad, Dn. 


VISWAMITRAM 


A leading Malayalam illustrated 
weekly published from the 
capital of Travancore-Cochin. 

Circulation all over S. India, 
Ceylon and Malaya. 

Write to : 

Manager 

VISWAMITRAM 
P.O. 38, Trivandrum 
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Ed.: N. Nanjappa. O. Mgr.: B. S. Chandra¬ 
sekhar. 5 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 30; 
Hp. Rs. 18. Mech.: P.a. 81" x 0". Cc.: 
5.000. 


sci, 100"—249" Rs. 1-12 scl, 250"-~499" 
Rs. 1-8 scl. 500" and over Rs. 1-4 scl. 
Mech.: 0.1. 18", c.w. 21". n.c. 6. Line 
blocks preferred. Screen 55. Cc.: 6,000. 


HYDERABAD 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
DAILY NEWS 103, Alexandra 
Road, Secunderabad. Estd. 1947. Ed.: C. 
S. Naldu. A. Mgr.: M. R. Chary. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—199" Rs. 2 scl, 200" and 
over Re. 1 scl. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 21", 
n.c. 5. Cc.: 5,000. 

DECCAN CHRONICLE: 147, Alex¬ 
andra Rd., Secunderabad. Grams: ‘Chro¬ 
nicle*. Estd. 1938. Ed.: K. S. Rajagooal. A. 
Mgr.: E>. N. Gupta. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. 
rates: 1"—149" Rs. 3-8 sci, 150" and over 
Rs. 2-4 scl. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 21", n.c. 
5. Mounted blocks preferred. Screen 65. 
Cc.: 8,850. 

NEW LIFE (except Mondays): 
145/5, Narayanguda, Hyderabad (Dn.). 
Grams: ‘Spark*. Estd. Aug. 1949. Ed.: S. 
K. Vaishampayan. A. Mgr.: V. R. Pocde. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—149" Rs. 3 sci, 
150" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 19", 
c.w. 21", n.c. 6. Mats not accepted. 
Screen 55-65. Cc.: 5,000. 

WEEKLIE S 

FREEDOM (Sundays): 145/5, Narayan¬ 
guda, Hyderabad. Grams: ‘Spark.’ Estd. 
Aug. 1948. Ed.: G. M. Shroff. A. Mgr.: 
V. R. Ponde. 2 annas 6 pies. Advt. rates: 
1"—149" Rs. 2-8 sci, 150"—249" Rs. 2 sci, 
250"—499" Rs. 1-12 sci, 500" and over 
Rs. 1-4 scl. Mech.: C.l. 15", c.w. 21", 
n.c. 4. Stereos accepted. Cc.: 5,000. 

LIBERTY (Mondays): 133'A, Himavat- 
negar, Hyderabad. Estd. Sept. 1949. Ed.: 
M. R. Anvarl. A. Mgr.: L. V. Rao. 2 as. 
Advt. rates: 1"—250" Re. 1 sci, 251"—500" 
14 annas sci, 501" and over 12 annas sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 15", c.w. 2.2", n.c. 4. Only 
blocks accepted. Cc.: 1,400. 

RAINBOW (Sundays): Hlssamgun.1, 
Secunderabad, Deccan. Estd. 1946. Ed.: 
S. N. Sastri. A. Mgr.: P. R. Naidu. 

4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—500" Rs. 2 sci, 
501" and over Re 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 10", 
c.w. 2.i", n.c. 3. Co.: 1,870. 


INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 

GOLKONDA PATRIKA (Telugu): Nizam 
States Road, Hyderabad. Estd. 1925. Ed.: 
N. N. Reddy. G. Mgr.: K. Ramulu. 1 
anna 4 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—149" Rs. 2 
sci, 150"—249" Re. 1-8 scl, 250" and ever 
l sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 21", n.c. 
7. Cc.: 6,000. 

NAI ZINDAGI (Urdu—Morning except 
Tuesdays): A/130, Narayanguda, Hydera¬ 
bad. Estd. 1948. Ed.: Prof. J. N. Sherman. 
A. Mgr.: R. s. Sharma. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—149" Rs. 2-8 sci, 150"—249" Rs. 2 
sci, 250"—499" Rs. 1-12 scl, 500" and over 
Rs- 1-4 scl. Mech.: C.l. 19", c.w. 21", n.c. 
6. Charbas accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
6,900. 

(Urdu.—morning except 
Saturdays): Mukaramjahi Road. Hydera- 
'Grams: ‘Payam*. Estd. 1935. Ed.; 
Akhtar Hasan. A. Mgr.: M. A. Khan 
Akhtar. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 2 


RAHNUMA-E-DECCAN (Urdu): 
AfzalganJ, Hyderabad. Estd. 1921. (Former¬ 
ly “Rahbar-e-Deccan”). Ed.: M. M&nzoor 
Hasan. A. Mgr.: S. M. Hasan. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 2-8 sci, 100"—249* 
Rs. 2-6 sci, 250"—499" Rs. 2-4 scl, 500"— 
749" Rs. 2-2 sci; 750"—999" Rs. 2 sol, 
1000" and over Rs. 1-12 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
181". c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Only stereos. 
Screen 60-80. Cc.: 8,000. 

SHOEB (Urdu): Jambagh Road, 
Hyderabad. Estd. Aug. 1949. Ed.: 

5. A. Rahman. A. Mgr.: S. N. Kaushal. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 2-2 scl, 
51"—100" Rs. 1-11 scl, 101"—200" RS. 1-7 
scl, 201"—300" Rs. 1-4 sci, 301" and over 
Rs. 1-1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 19", c.w. 21", n.c. 

6. Stereos and charbas. Screen 65. Cc.: 
4,500. This paper is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Shoebullah Khan, 
who was murdered by the Razakars. 

BI-WEEKLIES 

MARATHWADA (Marathi): 1452/5, 

Narayanguda, Hyderabad-Deccan. Estd. 
1938. Gram: ‘Spark/ 1J annas. Ed.: 
A. K. Waghmare. Advt. rates: Casual 
Rs. 3 scl, contracts Rs. 2-8 scl. Above 200" 
Rs. 2. C.l. 15", c.w. 12", n.c. 5. Cc.: 10,700. 

WEEKLIES 

FILMI MOUJ (Anglo—Urdu weekly pub¬ 
lished on 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 


THE DAILY JAI-HIND 

Top Scorer in Circulation and the most 
unfailing medium of Advertisers for > 
THE UNTAPPED RICH 
MARKETS OF 

Mahakoshal (Hindi speaking District 
of Madhya Pradesh) Vindhya Pradesh 
and Madhya B harat. 

Gopal Bagh, 

JABALPUR (Madhya Pradesh) 


For Progressive Views and 
Latest News 

Read 

THE PAYAM 

(Estd. 1935) 

Hyderabad's Premier Urdu 
Newspaper Daily 

Mukarram Jahi Road, 
HYDERABAD Dn. 


Tele | 


Phone No. 4396 
Grams : PAYAM 
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month): SuJtan Bazar, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Estd. 1945. Ed.: Dr. B. R. Mehra. A. 
Mgr.: Madan Mohan. 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 35. Cc.: 3,000. 
Further particulars on application. 


MONTHLIES 

PRATIBHA (Marathi): 856. Kharakuwa. 
Aurangabad (Dn.): Estd. 1947. Ed.: J. P. 
Muley. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 75; 
Hp. Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: P.a. 
8" x 51". Mats not accepted. Screen 85. 
Cc.: 5,000. 


MADHYA BHARAT 
INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
INDORE SAMACHAR (Hindi): 84. 
Gandhi Road, Indore City. Estd. 1941. 
Ed.: Kamal Kant Modi. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 125; Hp. Rs. 80; Qp. Rs. 40. Mech.: 
C.l. 20", c.w. 2", n.c. 7. Cc.: 10,000. 

WEEKLIES 

N A I DUNIVA (Hindi): Kadavghat, 
Indore. Estd 1947. Ed.: Krishnakant 
Vyas. A. Mgr.: N. Tlvvarl. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 2-8 sol, 50" and over 
Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 21", n.c. 
7. Mats accepted. Screen 69-85. Cc.: 9,500. 

JANAVANI (Hindi): 2, Gorakund, 

Indore City. Estd. 1949. Ed.: S. N. Sharma. 
A. Mgr.: V. Dhokle. 2 as. Advt. 
rates: 1"—249" Rs. 3 scl: 250" and 
over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 21", 
n.c. 4. Mats accepted. Screen 65-85. Cc.: 
5,700. 


Estd. 1935 Phone 140 

NADEEM 

An indispensable media for sales campaign 
in Central India. 

The only Urdu daily with the largest cir¬ 
culation throughout Bhopal, Madhya Bharat 
and Madhya Pradesh. 

For Particulars 
The Advt. Manager, 

THE DAILY NADEEM, 
Nadeem House, Bhopal. 


INDORE SAMACHAR 

A PREMIER AND OLDEST HINDI DAILY 

of 

Madhya Bharat having a circulation 
of 10,000 copies per day. 


GAS HOUSE ROAD, INDORE. 


JAYAJI PR A TAP (Hindi): Lash- 
kar, Gwalior. Estd. 1905. fid.: Abdul Hal. 
1 anna 6 pies. Advt. iates: on application. 
Mech.: C.l. il", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Mats not 
accepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 4.500. 


RAJASTHAN 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
HINDU DAILY (Slndht): P.O. Box 83, 
Ajmer. Estd. May 1948. Ed.: T. Gopaldas. 
A. Mgr.: Jewant Ram. 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 2 scl, 101"—500" 
Rs 1-8 scl, 501" and over Re. 1 scl. Mech.: 
C.l. 18", c.w. 2", n.c. 7. Cc.: 3,500. 

JAGRIT DAILY (Hindi): Power House 
Road, Jaipur. Estd. Aug. 1947. Ed.: Amar 
Hans. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 
scl, 51"—199" Rs. 2-8 scl, 200"-499" Rs. 2-4 
scl, 500" and over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: C.l. 
18", c.w. 21", n.c. 6. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 8,000. 

LOKVANI (Hindi): Jaipur City. 
Grams: ‘Lokvani’. Estd. 1943. Ed.: J. L. 
Jain. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 4 
scl, 50"—199" Rs. 3-3 scl. 200" and over 
Rs. 3 scl. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", n.c. 
7. Stereos accepted. Screen 69. Cc.: 7,000. 

MIRAN (Hindi): “Mlran" Karyalaya, 
Civil Lines, Ajmer. Estd. 1937. Founder: 
Jagdlsh Prasadjl ‘Deepak’. Adv. rates: 
Casual Rs. 2 and cont. 100" and over Rs. 2. 
Size 4 cols. 24" x 124". 

NAVAJYOTI (Hindi): Kaiserganj, 
Ajmer. Grams: Navajyoti’. Estd. 1936. 
Ed.: D. P. Choudhary. A. Mgr.: H. C. Jain. 

1 anna. Advt. rates: Rs. 3 scl flat. Mech.: 
C.l. 18", c.w. 24", n.c. 6. Stereos accept¬ 
ed. Screen 55-65. Cc.: 10.000. Advt. rates: 
for weekly edition: Rs. 3 scl flat. Mech.: 
(Weekly) C.l. 13", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. 

WEEKLIES 

KALKI DUN1YA: Jalori Gate, 
Jodhpur Grams: ‘Dunlyas’. Estd. Oct. 
1946. Ed.: G. C. Joshi. A. Mgr.: R. K. 
Gargya. 3 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 3-8 scl. 
Mech.: C.l. 121", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Cc.: 
5.160. 

RAJASTHAN (Hindi): Ajmer. Estd. 

1919. Price 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
49" Rs. 3 scl. 50"—249" Rs. 2-8 sci, 
250" and over Rs. 2 scl. Further parti¬ 
culars on application. 

ENGLISH 

RAJPUT HERO (fortnightly pubd. on 
1st and 15th of each month): Topdara, 
Ajmer. Estd. 1940. Ed.: W. D. Begg. 2 as. 
Advt. rates: l"--200" Rs. 4-8 sci, 201"— 
400" Rs. 4 sci, 401" and over Rs. 3-8 scl. 
Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 24", n.c. 6. Mats not 
accepted. Screen 65. 


SAURASHTRA 

JAI HIND (Gujarathi morning daily): 
Rajkot. Estd. 1948. Ed.: N. L. Shah. A. 
Mgr.: R. L. Shah. I anna 6 pies. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 3 sci, 101"- 250" Rs. 2-8 
scl, 251"—500" Rs. 2-4 sr.i, 501"—1000" 
Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: C.l. 20". c.w. 24", n.c. 
7. Stereos accepted. Screen 60-80. Cc.: 
10,000. Important news daily. 
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JAY SAURASHTRA (Gujarathl Weekly 
on Mondays): Saraswatl Sadan, Rajkot. 
Estd. 1936. Ed.: G. L. Ganatra. A. Mgr.: 
F M; Dave. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs. 2-8 sci, 51"—150" Rs. 2-6 scl, 151"— 
250" Rs. 3-4 scl, 251" and over RS. 2 scl. 
Mech.: C.l. 124", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 3,500. 

NUT AN SAURASHTRA (Gujarathl 
dally): Garedla Kuva Road, Rajkot. Estd. 
1927. (Karachi). Ed.: J. R. Rawal. A. Mgr.: 
L. R. Rawal. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—100" 
Rs. 3 scl, 101"—250" Rs. 2-8 scl, 
251" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", 
c w. 2\", n.c. 7. Blocks accepted. Cc.: 
4,000. 

KASHMIR 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
DAILY CHAND (Urdu): Jammu. Estd. 
1939. Ed.: N. D. Nargis. A. Mgr.: J. 
Sharma. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 2 sci 
flat. Mech.: C.l. 19", c.w. 2.1", n.c. 6. Cc.: 
5,000. 

D E S H (Urdu): Srinagar, Kashmir. 
Grams: ‘Desh\ Estd. 1938. Ed.: Fandit 
N. Nath A. Mgr.: D. Bhandu. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—250" Rs. 1-8 sci, 251"— 
500" Rs. 1-4 scl, 501"—1000" Re. 1 scl, 
over 1000" 12 as. scl. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 
2i", n.c. 4. Blocks and stereos accepted. 

K HID MAT (Urdu): The Bund, 

Srinagar, Kashmir. P.B. No. 11. Phone 
359. Estd. 1940. Mg. Ed.: M. M. 
Saeed (M.C.A.) Ed.: N. L. Wattal. 
Founder: S. M. Abdulla. 1 anna. Mech.: 
C.l. 18", c.w. 2j", n.c. 6. Cc.: 17,000. 

NAVAYUG (Urdu): Residency Road, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. Estd. 1941. Ed.: N. L. 
Wattel. A. Mgr.: Trllok Nath. 3 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3 sci, 50" and 
over Rs. 2 scl. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 2}", 
n.c. 6. Blocks and stereos accepted. Cc.: 
7,500. 

RANBIR ajrdu): J^mmu Tawl, Kash¬ 
mir. Estd. 1924. Ed.: M. R. SaraJ. 1 anna 
6 pies. Advt. rates: Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
19", c.w. 24", n.c. 6. Cc.: 10,000. 

WEEKLIES 

NAYASANSAR (Urdu): Amir a Kadal. 
Srinagar, Kashmir. Estd. 1940. Ed. and 
A. Mgr.: Jai Nath. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—500" Rs. 1-8 sci, 501"—1000" Ps. 1-4 
sci, over 1000" Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", 
c.w. 2J", n.c. 4. Cc.: 6,000. 

R A H B A R (Urdu—Sundays): Amir a 
Kadal, Srinagar, Kashmir. Grams: ‘Rah- 
bar\ Estd. 1931. Ed.: Dina Nath. A. Mgr.: 
J. Nath. Advt. rates: 1"—500" Rs. 2-8 sci, 
500"—1000" Rs. 2-4 sci, over 1000" Rs. 2 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Cc.: 12,000. 

SUDARS1IAN (Urdu—Mondays): Amar 
Kutia Purani Mandl, Jammu. Estd. 1932, 
Ed.: G. L. Anand. A.Mgr.: Sultan Mir 
Kashmere. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 1-4 
scl. Mech.: C.l. J1'*, c.w. 2". n.c. 4. Charbas 
accepted. Cc.: 2.500. 

BHOPAL 

INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
DAILY NADFEM (Urdu): The Dailv 
Nadeem, Bhopal. Grams: 'Nadeem'. Estd. 
1935. Eds.: S. Qamrul Hasan end A. R. 
Rushdi. A. Mgr.: Ishtiaq \rtf. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 3 sci. Cont. Re. 1-8 sci. 


Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 24", n.c. 5. Blocks 
accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 8,500. 

NAYA BHOPAL (Urdu): Salin Hafiz & 
Co., Bhopal. Estd. 1933. ?. aunas. Mech.: 
C.l. 20". c.w. 24". n.c. 4. Further parti¬ 
culars on application. 

WEEKLIES 

ALHAMRA (Urdu): Alhamra jWfeeisly, 
Bhopal. Estd. June 1946. Ed.: Khalu Badlr. 
A. Mgr.: Mohd. Sharif Khan. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Re. 1-8 scl. Mech.: C.l. 8", 
c.w. 24", n.c. 3. Cc.: 7,000. 

TARJUMAN (Urdu—Hindi): Shahjahan- 
bad, Bhopal. Estd. April 1945. Ed.: QjoddUs 
Sahbal. A. Mgr.: Johar Kureshi. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 2 scl. flat. Mech.: C.L 17", 
c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Stereos and charbas 
accepted. Cc.: 2,000. 

MONTHLIES 

AFKAR (Urdu): Bhopal. Estd. 1945. Ed.: 
Rushdi Sahbah. A. Mgr.: Nusrat All. 8 
annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 46. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5", n.c. 2. Line blocks, 
halftone (Rough screen) and blocks 
accepted. Cc.: 6,000. 

TAHSEEL (Urdu): Kotwali Road, Bhopal. 
Estd. 1942. Ed.: K. Hameeclullah. A. Mgr.: 
A. Naim. 8 annas. Advt. rates Fp. Rs. 60, 
Hp. Rs. 35. Mech.: C.l. 84", c.w. 3", n.c. 
2. Cc.: 10,000. 

BIKANER 

LOKMAT (Hindi): Rant Bazar, Bikaner. 
Ed.: A. L. Mathur. Advt. rates: Rs. 2 for 
casual Advts. and Rs. 1-8 for 100" and 
over. Mech.: P.a. 24" x 124", n.c. 4. 


ADVERTISE TO 

1,50,00,000 People. 

1,50,00,000 people inhabit 
the wonderful coastal area 
known as “Kerala” 
(Malabar). There is only one 
popular medium to speak to 
every comer of this richest 
land — “ The Keralam”, 
the widely circulated Daily. 
We can offer you the best 
terms and return for 
advertisements. 

THE KERALAM 

Phone: Central Office. Quilon, S.I. 
3353 “ White House,” 

Bangalore City. Phone: 155 
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SPORTS AND CINEMA 


BOMBAY—ENGLISH 

CINEVOICE (1st oi every month): K. 
R. Cama, Oriental Institute, 136, Apollo 
Street, Bombay. Estd. 1947. Ed.: B. K. 
Karanjla. A. Mgr.: Publicity Society of 
India Ltd., Bombay. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 200; Hp. Rs. 110; Qp. Rs. 60. 
Mech.: P.a. fl" x 7", n.c. 3. Stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 100-120. Cc.: 5,000. 

CINE NEWS (English—M.): Proprietors: 
Gidwaney’s Publishing Co., P.B. 6095. 
Thomas Street, Colaba, Bombay 5. Estd. 
1933. Gram: “Motorcar”. Ed.: Doulatram 
Parshuram. Advt. rates on application. 
Mech.: P.a. 24" x 9”, n.c. 3. Subscription 
Rs. 10. 

FILMINDIA (1st of every month): *Dhan 
Nur\ 55, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay. Estd. 1935. Ed.: Babu Rao 
Patel. “Filmindia” is one of the most 
widely read film magazines in the country. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 600; Hp. Rs. 325; 1/3 
page Rs. 225; Qp. Rs. 175. Mech.: P.a. 
9" x 7", n.c. 2 and 3. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 100. 

JOURNAL OF THE FILM INDUSTRY 

(25th of every month): Sandhurst Bldg., 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay. Grams: ‘Mopl- 
pro’. Estd. 1940. Ed.: M. A. Mughnl. 1 
rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. 
Rs. 50; Qp. Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 8” x 5", 
n.c. 2. Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 
1,000. This is the official organ of the 
Indian Motion Picture Producers’ Asso¬ 
ciation . 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE (5th of 
every month): 143, Mahatma Gandhi Rd.. 
Fort, Bombay. Estd. 1937. Ed.: Camer 
Saleh. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Front cover 
Rs. 500, Back Cover Rs. 300. 2nd and 3rd 
Cover Rs. 200 each, Fp. Rs. 150, Hp. Rs. 85. 
Mech.: P.a. 7£" x 42”, n.c. 2, c.w. 2-1/3". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 6,000. 

SPORTING TIMES (Fridays): 143, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road. Fort, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Largest’. Estd. 1939. E<1.: R. I. 
D’Avolne. A. Mgr.: F. J. Collins. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1”—50" Rs. 10 scl, 51" and 
over Rs. 7-8. Mech.: C.l. 15". c.w. 24". 
n.c. 5. Mats 8nd stereos accepted. Screen 
55. Cc.: 6,500. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES 
BE GHADI MOIJJ (Gujarathi W.—Sun.): 
12-14, Bake House Lane, Fort, Bombay 1. 
Estd. 1924. Ed.: Shayda. 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 75; Hp. Rs. 40. Mech.: P.a. 
10" x 7", n.c. 3. Mats and stereos accep¬ 
ted. 

CHITRAPAT (Gujarathi—W.): West-End 
Gate, Bombay 4. Estd. 1929. Ed.: Vaju 
Kotak. A. Mgr.: E. S. Satikumar. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 75 and pro-rata for 
lesser spaces. Mech.: P.a. 9£" x 7", n.c. 
5. Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 11,300. 

CINEMA (Urdu—1st of every month): 
2nd Cooper Street, Ibrahim Rahamtoola 
Road, Bombay 3. Estd. 1938. Ed.: M. C, 
I^emi. A. Mgr.: M. II. Akrami. Advt. 
rates: Fd. Rs. 75; Hp. Rs. 40. Mech.: P.a. 
10" x 7i". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 7,800. 


CINEMA FAN (Gujarati—Saturdays): 
Kiln Lane, Grant Road, Bombay. Estd. 
1927. Ed.: Bhogikumar. A. Mgr.: S. J. 
Mehta. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60; 
Hp. Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 71". Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 8,500. 

MUSAVIRE (Urdu-Weekly — Sundays): 
Advanl Chambers, P.M. Road, Bombay. 
3 annas. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 2$", n.c. 3. 
Advt. rates and other particulars on 
application 


WEST BENGAL—ENGLISH 

B. M. P. A. JOURNAL (15th of every 
month): 123, Dharamtolla Street, Cal¬ 

cutta 13. Estd. April 1949. Ed.: D. Prama- 
nlck. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; 
Hp. Rs. 60; Qp. Rs. 40. Mech.: P.a. 8" X 
6", n.c. 2. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 65-85. Cc.: 1,000. This Is the organ 
of the Bengal Motion Picture Association 
and circulates among members of this 
organisation. 


DIPALI (W.—Fri.): 123/1. Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta G. Estd. 1929. Ed.: B. C 
Chatterjee. A. Mgr.: B. K. Mittra. 4 annas 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 70; Hp. Rs. 36; Qp! 
Rs. 18. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 74" n.c. 3. 
Stereos accepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 3,450. 


7+16*10, U tr 


PICTURP0ST 




THE illustrated monthly devoted to 
film*?, sports and Current topics 




Price per Copy 
Annual rate 


fie. I. 
R*.U. 


75.THYA6ARAYA flOAn, 
T.NAOAR, nADRAS.IT 

PJ.vni-: 6 0114 
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FLASH . (English—W.): 7, Karnani Estate, 
209, (Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 17. 
An Independent weekly, founded in 1945. 
Ed.: W. D. S. da Silva. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates on request. 

ILLUSTRATED NEWS (English—10th 
and 25th of every month): 203/2-B, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 6. Estd. 1935. 
Ed.: S. K. Roy. 5 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 35; Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 6". Stereos accepted. Screen 
65-100. Cc.: 7,600. 

SPORTS AND SCREEN (W.—Sat.): 32-A, 
Dharamtolla Street. Calcutta. Estd. 1937. 
Ed.: Paresh Nandv. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 
6". Cc.: 8,800. 

SPORTLIGHT (W.—Fri.): 2. Draper 
Lane, Government Place East, Calcutta 
1. Estd. Feb. 1943. Ed.: E. S. Ezra. A. 
Mgr.: S. N. Mitra. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60; Qp. Rs. 35. Mech.: 
P.a. 9" x 91", n.c. 4. Stereos accepted. 
8creen 65. Cc.: 1.500. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES 
DIPALI (Bengali W. -Thurs.): Other 
particulars same as those of ‘Dipall\ 
English weekly. Cc.: 9,200. 

RUPA MANCIIA (Bengali—M.): 30, 

Grey Street, Calcutta 5. Grams: ‘Ruprn- 
gam’. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60;. Hp. Rs. 35; 
Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". Mats 
accepted. Further particulars on appli¬ 
cation . 

DELHI—ENGLISH 

PICTUREGOER (1st of every 
month): 92, DaryagunJ, Delhi. Estd. 1940. 
Ed.: Satyendra Shyam. A. Mgr.: M. G. 
Tyagl. 12 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 50 per 
page. Mech.: P.a. 7.1" x 41", n.c. 2. Cc.: 
10 . 000 . 

RUP-BANI (W.—Sun.): 150. Dariba 
Kalan, Delhi. Estd. 1936. Ed.: AJit 
Prasada. A. Mgr.: R. N. Sharmt. 6 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 5 sci, 50"—99" 
Rs. 4 sci, 100" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 9", c.w. 2-1/6", n.c. 3. Stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 65-100. Cc.: 12,000. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES 
CHITRA (Urdu W.—Fri.): 17. Bhagi- 
rath Palace, Chandnl Chowk, Post Box 
No. 334, Delhi. Estd. 1934. (Lahore). Ed.: 
Dharam Vlr. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" 
Rs. 3 sci, 50" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech. 
C.l. 13", c.w. 21", n.c. 4. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 60. Ac.: 3,300 (ABC). 


“INDIAN DANCE” 

“ NATYAM ” 

Madras 6. S. India 
Edited by RANJAN, 

B.A., M.LITT. (MUSIC), DIP. MUSIC. 

Formerly Research Fellow 
Madras University. 

Edited'by an authority on 
Indian Music and Dancing. 

Twelve nos. a year. 

JSiitfc, yearly Rs 6/- Sh. 9/- $ 2/- U.S.A. 


MADRAS—ENGLISH 

CINEMAG (English—M.): Triplicane, 
Madras-5. Ed.: K. Parthasarathy, 8 annas. 
Advc. rates: Front cover 3 colours Rs. 300. 
Last cover 3 colours Rs. 200. 2nd and 3rd 
covers single colour Rs. 100 each. Fp. 
Rs. 100, Hp. Rs. 60. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". 
Screen 60. Cc.: 3,400. 

FLASH (English—M.): 132, Govlndappa 
Naick St.. G. T. Madras 1, Estd. 1935. Ed.: 
C. B. DevaraJ. A. Mgr.: C. B. Ganesh. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. 
Rs. 50. Mech.: P.a. 12" x 8". 

NATYAM Indian Dance (Monthly— 
Tamil—English Issued alternatively) 49, 
Cathedral Road, Madras 6. Ed.: R. Ranjan. 
Details on application. 

PICTURPOST (English—1st week of 
every month): 75, Sir Thyagaraya Road, 
T’Nagar, Madras-17. Phone 88224. Estd. 1943. 
Ed.: N. Srinivas, M.A. 1 rupee. An illus¬ 
trated monthly devoted to films, sports 
and current topics. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 
100, Hp. Rs. 50. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6", 
n.c. 2. Screen 85. Cc.: 7,000. 

SPORT & PASTIME (English—W.—Sat.): 
Kasturl Buildings, Mount Road, Madras-2. 
Grams: ‘Sportime’. Estd. 1947. Ed.: K. Sri- 
nlvasan. Published by the proprietors of 
“The Hindu”, the “Sport and Pastime” is 
a well-edited sports magazine. It regularly 
features articles by well-known sports 
writers. There is a motoring page, a film 
page and a regular feature on Chess and 
Contract Bridge. A.Mgr.: R. N. Iyer. 4 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 8 sci, 50" 
and over Rs. 6 sci. Rates for colour advt., 
Black and one colour: casual Rs. 12 sci, 
contract Rs. 9 sci, Black and 2 colours: 
casual Rs. 14 sci, contract Rs. 10-8 sci. 
Black and 3 colours: casual Rs. 16 sci. 
contract Rs. 12 sci. Mech.: C.l. 15", c.w. 
2". n.c. 5. Ac.: 8,805. (ABC). 

TALK-A-TONE (English—M.): 289, Espla¬ 
nade, Madras-1. Estd. 1935. Ed.: P. K. 
Thambi. A. Mgr.: K. V. Devan. 1 rupee. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 150; Hp. Rs. 80. One 
col. Rs. 60. Mech.: P.a. 8£" x 7", n.c. 2 
and 3. Cc.: 5,000. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES 
GUNDOOSI (Tamil—M.): 25, Godown 

Street, Madras-1. Estd. 1947. Ed.: P. R. S. 
Gopal. ‘Gundoosi’ is a very popular Tamil 
film journal in the South, commanding 
great respect for the opinions expressed 
about developments in the field of film 
and fine arts. Manager: K. Radhakrlshnan. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100, Hp. Rs. 
50. Opening page Rs. 125. Front cover 
page Rs. 450 in three colours. Last cover 
page Rs. 300 in three colours. Second or 
third cover page Rs. 150. 25% extra for 
colour or special positions. Mech.: P.a. 
51" x 73", Type area: 41" x 61". Blocks 
and stereos accepted. Half-tone blocks 
Forms 85 screens. Art pages 100 Screens: 
Ac.: 18,141. (ABC). 

PESUM PAD AM (Tamil—20 th of 
every month): 188, Royapettah High Road. 
Madras-14. Estd. 1942. Ed.: T. V. Rama- 
nath. A. Mgr.: S. L. Seshadri. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. :00; Hp. Rs. 50. 
Mech.: P.a. 71" x 5". Cc.: 12,000. 

RUPAVANI (Telugu — 1st of every 
month): 16, Sunkurama Chetty Street, 

Madras-1. Estd. 1939. Ed.: A. V. Krishna - 
murthy. A. Mgr.: N. V. Chari. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 75; Hp. Rs. 40; Qp. 
Rs. 20. Mech.: P.a. 8" :c 52". Half-tone 
blocks accepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 18,200. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


BOMBAY—ENGLISH 

BOMBAY MARKET (Wednesdays): 
21, Dadisheth Agtary St., Kalbadevi, 
Bombay-2. Estd. 1936. Ed.: R. S. Agarwal. 
Rs. 1-8, Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. 
Rs. 50; Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 11" x 7". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 7,000. 

COMMERCE (Thursdays): Royal 
Insurance Buildings, Cliurchgate Street, 
Bombay. Grams: ‘Ecreminoc’. Estd. 1935. 
Ed.: R. V. Murthy. A. Mgr.: K. S. 
Kathoke. 1 rupee 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—100" Rs. 7 scl, 101"—200" Rs. 6-8 sci, 
201"—300" Rs. 6 sci, 301 "-^00' Rs. 5-8 
sci. 401" and over Rs. 5 scl. Front cover 
75 p.c. extra. Prospectuses and Announce¬ 
ments Rs. 15 sci. Company and Public 
Notices Rs. 12-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 15", c.w. 
31", n.c. 3. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 4,000. "Commerce” is an Important 
financial journal. 

ECONOMIC WEEKLY (Saturdays): 13-15, 
Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. Estd. 
1949. Ed.: Sachin Chaudhuri. A. Mgr.: 
Miss R. Hurtis. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 6 sci, 100"—199" Rs. 5 sci, 
200" and over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: C.l. 9". 
c.w. 21", n.c. 3. Stereos accepted. Screen 
75. Cc.: 2,000. 

INDIAN EXPORTER (1st of every 
month): Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16. 

Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1. Grams: 
‘Beachway*. Estd. 1947. Ed.: P. M. Shah. 
Rs. 1-8. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 
60; Qp. Ps. 25. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 7", n.c. 
2. Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 65. 
Cc.: 2.500. 

INDIAN EXPORT TRADE JOURNAL 
(English monthly Foreign trade Journal): 
SayaJlganJ, Baroda. Estd. 1946. Official 
organ of the Indian Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, New Delhi. Ed.: C. M. Pandit. 
Yearly subscription Rs. 15. Advt. rate: 
Rs. 200 per page. Mech.: demy 4 pages. 

THE INDIAN IMPORTER AND 
EXPORTER (15th of every month) : Tama¬ 
rind House, Tamarind Lane, Fort. Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Flexcomm’. Estd. 1949. Ed.: C. S. 
D’Souza. A. Mgr.: L. N. D’Souza. 1 rupee 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. casual Rs. 100; 

3 Fps. Rs. 290 per lot; 6 Fps. Rs. 570 per 
lot; 12 Fps. Rs. 1,040 per lot. Hp. Casual 
Rs. 60; 3 Hps. Rs. 170 per lot; 6 

Hps. Rs. 315 per lot; 12 Hps. Rs. 600 
per lot. Mech.: P.a. 8.3" x 6.8", n.c. 

2. Screen 60-65. Cc.: 3,000. 

INDIAN MARKET (Saturdays): H. G. 
Mudgal Publications, Jan Mansion, Sir 
P. Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. Grams: 
‘Echmudgal’. Estd. 1937. Ed.: tt. n. Mudgal. 

1 rupee. Advt. rates: 1"— 99" Rs. 8 scl. 
100" & over Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: C.l. 12", 
c.w. 2j" n.c. 4. Mats and stereos 
accepted, Screen 85. Cc.: 3,100. 

INDIAN MERCANTILE GUARDIAN 
(last week of every month): 623, 

"Lady Jehangir Road, Bombay-14. 
Grams: ‘Ubiquitous’. Estd. Jan. 1950. Ed.: 

M. s. Bhumgara. 1 rupee 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: Full Page Rs. 200; Hp. Rs. 110; 


Qp. Rs. 60. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7", n.c. 3. 
Mats and stereos. Screen upto 100. Cc.: 
11 , 000 . 

INDIAN TEXTILE JOURNAL ( End of 
each month): Surya Mahal, Military 
Square, Fort, Bombay. Grams: ‘Journal’. 
Estd. 1890. Ed.: Jal S Rutnagar. 3 rupees. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60; Qp. 
Rs. 45. 10 p.c. series discount for 12 
months contract. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 51", 
n.c. 2, c.w. 21". Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 110. 

INDUSTRY AND FINANCE (Monthly): 
G. Block, Ambewadl, Glrgaon, Bombay 4. 
Estd. 1942. Ed.: B. P. Prem. 12 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 45; Qp. 
Rs. 25. Mech.: 9" x 7". Further particulars 
on application. 

INVESTMENT TIMES (Alternate 
Saturdays): ‘Linden House’, Lansdowne 
Road, Apollo Bunder. Bombay-l. Grams: 
‘Growmore’. Estd. Feb. 1949. Ed.: Jaswant 
Singh S. Meherditta. A. Mgr.: P. K. 
Sanghani. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 
100; Hp. Rs. 55; Qp. Rs. 30. Rebate 
p.c. if annual consumption exceeds Rs. 
1,000. Rebate 10 p.c. over Rs. 1,000 if 
annual consumption exceeds Rs. 3,000. 
Mech v : P.a. 8p' x 52", n.c. 2. Mats and 
stereos accepted. Screen upto 100. Cc.: 
2 , 000 . 


CAPITAL 

(Founded in 1888) 




The businessmen’s guide 
to economic developments 
in India and Pakistan 
for over sixty years. 




Published Weekly 
on Thursdays 




Further details from: 

Manager, “CAPITAL” Ltd. 

5, Mission Row, Calcutta. 1. 
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JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND 
STATISTICS (15th of each montn): 
Central Bank Building, Bombay-1. Grams: 
‘Digest’. Estd. Oct. 1948. Ed.: Curlen J. 
Kurrien. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 
150; Hp. Rs. 80. Mech.: P.a. 8 " x 51", 
n.c. 2. Stereos required. Cc.: 3.000. 

JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
MERCHANTS CHAMBER (Anglo-Gujarati 
monthly): Lalji Naranji Memorial Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber Building, Back Bay 
Reclamation, Fort, Bombay. Ed.: A. C. 
Ramalingam. Advt. rates: Rs. 400 per 12 
pages in a year; Re. 210 for 12 Half-pages 
in a year. Casual: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 30. 
Mech.: P.a. 71" x 41". Further particidars 
on application. 

OILS AND OILSEEDS JOURNAL (Anglo- 
Gfcjaratt Monthly): Oils Merchants’ 

Chamber, 285-87, Narsi Natha Street, 
Bombay 9. Grams: ‘Oil Chamber’. Efetd. 
July 1948. Ed.: R. C. Sheth. A. Mgr.: 
Secretary, The Oils Merchants’ Chamber. 
1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 90; Hp. Rs. 
50; Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 91" x 7,1", 
n.c. 3. This is the official bulletin of the 
Oil Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

ONLOOKER'S MONTHLY REVIEW OF 
INDUSTRY. (Eng. monthly) United India 
Building, Sir P. M. Road, Bombay, 1 . 
Grams: “Onlooker” Estd. Jan. 1950. Ed. 
C. C. Ferriera. A. Mgr. D. Johnston Bell. 
Rupee one. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 450, Hp. 
Rs. 225. Rs. 160 for each extra colour. 
10 % discount for 12 monthly Insertions. 
Mech: Pa. 12" x 81" Nc. 3. Mats fy Stereos 
accepted. 

RUBBER INDIA (Monthly): 7, Homjl 
Street, Fort, Bombay-1. Grams: ’Amindul’. 
Estd. 1949. Ed.: K. M. Philip. A. Mgr.: 
C. S. Ramakrishnan. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 70; Hp. Rs. 40. Mech.: P.a. 81" x 
64 ". n.c. 2. Cc.: 400. Official organ of the 
Indian Rubber Industries Association, 
Bombay. 

TANNER (10th of every month): Jer 
, Mansion. Bandra, Bombay-20. Grams: 
•Myrtan’. Estd. 1946. Ed.: S. Raju. 1 rupee 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. casual Rs. 80: 
12 insertions Rs. 720 per lot. Hp. casual 
Rs. 45; 12 Insertions Rs. 405 p*r lot. 

Mech.: P.a. 8 " x 5J", n.c. 2 . Stereos 
accepted. Screen 80-120. Cc.: 500. 

VEEMA (Eng.—M.): Propr.: Giriwaney’s 
Publishing Co., P.B. 6095, Colaba, Bombay 
5. Grams: “Motorcar”. Advt. rates on 
application. Mech.: P.a. 21" x 9", n.c. 3. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 
V Y A P A R (Gujarati — 1st Sunday 
of every month): Janmabhoomi House, 
Ghoga Street, Fort, Bombay. Grams: 
‘Janmabhoomi’. Estd. June 1949. Ed.: 
H. Z. Gilanl. A. Mgr.: K. M. Shah. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 5 sci, 
50"—199" Rs. 4 sei. 200"—499" Rs. 3-12 
sci 500" and over Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: C.L 
15", c.w. 21", n.c. 4. Mats and stereo* 
accepted. Ac.: 13,280. (ABC). 

CALCUTTA—ENGLISH 
CALCUTTA EXCHANGE GAZETTE 
AND DAILY ADVERTISER (D.—except on 
Sundays and on Bank holidays)-: 5, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Viking’. 
Estd. 1819. Ed.: G. C. D. Wilkes. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 3-8 sci, 50"—99" 
Rs. 3-4 sci, 100"--499" Rs. 3-2 sci, 500" 
and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 10", c.w. 
2J", n.c. 3. Line and half-tone blocks 
upto 60 screen accepted. Cc.: 1,200. 

CAPITAL (Thursdays): 5, Mission Row, 
Post Box No. 14, Calcutta-1. Grams: 
'Capital’. Estd. 1888. Ed.: J. D. Ewing. A. 
Mgr.: Hubert E. Wouters. 1 Rupee 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 10 sci. 101" & 
over Rs. 7-8 sci. Specified position 25% 
extra. Solus posn.: 50% extra. Coy pros¬ 
pectus announcements Rs. 18 sci. 

31", n.c. 3. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 3,000. “Capital” is among 
the most Important financial Journals In 
India and has considerable Influence la 
the business world. 

COMMERCIAL WEEKLY (Tuesdays): 
P- 8 , Ganesh Ch-mdra Avenue, Calcutta. 
Grams: ’Comweek’. Estd. 1945. Ed.: Frank 
Gelrlnger. A. Mgr.: A. L. Watson. 1 rupee. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 130; Hp. Rs. 70; Qp. 
Rs. 40. Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 21", n.c. 3. 
Blocks and stereos accepted. Screen 65. 

INDIAN EXPORTER & TRADER 
(Monthly): 6/1, Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 
Estd. 1947. Grams: ‘Tradeaid’. Mg. Ed.: 
Hiren Mltra. Published by Indian Trade 
Development Society. A. Mgr.: P. Baner- 
fee. Advt. rates: Fp.—casual Rs. 128; 
12 ins. contract Rs. 105. Mech.: P.a. 
71" x 91". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 85. Ac.: 9740. 

INDIAN FINANCE (Saturdays): 116, 
Lower Circular Road. Calcutta-29. Grams: 
Tnflnance’. Estd. 1928. Ed.: P. R. Srini- 
vas. A. Mgr.: G. H. Mani Iyer. 1 rupee. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 10 sci, 101" and 
over Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 2.6". 
n.c. 3. Half-tone blocks upto 80 screen 
accepted. Cc.: 6,500. 

INDIAN RUBBER BULLETIN (Monthly 
—pubd. beginning of month): 57-B, Free 
School Street, Calcutta-16. Grams: 
‘Armindia’. Estd. Jan. 1949. Ed.: A. T. 
Mathew. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100. Mech.: 
P.a. 10" x 61". Stereos accepted. Screen 
110. Cc.: 500. Organ of the Association of 
Rubber Manufacturers in India. 

INDIAN SOAP JOURNAL (Monthly): 
P-11, Mission Row Extension (2nd Floor) 
Calcutta. Grams: ‘Insoma’. Estd. 1934. 
Ed.: B. K. Mukherji. A. Mgr.: B. N. 
Maltra. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 40: 
Hp. Rs. 22; Qp. Rs. 12. Mech.: P.a. 8 " x 
6 ". Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 100. 
Cc.: 2,000. 

INDIAN TRADE JOURNAL 

(Thursdays): Director of Commercial In¬ 
telligence, 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta. Grams: 'Bookind*. Estd. 1906. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 

Select Indian Export Trade Journal, a 
monthly publication wjth international cir¬ 
culation and valuable services to the readers 
and advertisers : Official Organ oF the Indian 
Manufacturers’ Export Association. 
INDIAN EXPORT TRADE JOURNAL 
Estd : 1946, Cable: Exportrade, Tele: 2195 
Executive Office : Palejwala Bldg., Sayajiganj 
rr HU, India. A P.O. BOX 1050, BOMBAY.’ 

Editor: C. M. PANDIT 
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Ed.: Director of Commercial Intelligence, 
Government of India. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: 52 Fps. in one year Rs. 1,920; 12 
Fps. in one year Rs. 816. Rates for half 
.and quarter pages: Pro-rata. Mech.: P.a. 
81" x 61", n.c. 2. Mounted blocks accepted. 
Cc.: 3,820. 

INDUSTRY (1st week of overy month): 
22 , R.G. Kar Road, Calcutta-4. Grams: 
‘Industry’. Estd. 1910. Ed.: K. N. Banerjee. 
A. Mgr.: R. M. Banerjee. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 55; Qp. Rs. 30. 
Cash discounts 61 and 121 p.c. on con¬ 
tracts for 6 months and one year 
respectively. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5", n.c. 2. 
Stereos accepted. 

INSURANCE WORLD (Monthly): 15, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. Estd. 1930. 
Ed.: S. C. Roy. 8 annas. Mech.: P.a. 
71" x 51". Further particulars on appli¬ 
cation. 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES JOURNAL 
(15th and 30th of each month): 
2, Commercial Building, Netaji 
Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. Estd. 1936. 
Ed.: J. N. Lahiri. A. Mgr.: S. N. Baner¬ 
jee. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 5 
sd, 50" and over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
Ill", c.w. 21", n.c. 3. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen upto 120. Cc.: 5,000. 

JUTE AND GUNNY REVIEW (Monthly): 
271, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcuota-6. 
Estd. Feb. 1949. Ed.: N. R. Gopala- 
krlshnan. A. Mgr.: A. Basu. 1 rupee 8 
annas. Advt. rates: Contract for 3 or more 
pages: Fp. Rs. 200; Hp. Rs. 110; Qp. Rs. 
<60. Casual: Fp. Rs. 250; Hp. Rs. 130; Qp. 
Els. 65. Mech. P.a. 8—1/3" x 6". Screen 
upto 133. 

MANUFACTURER (Monthly—pub d. end 
of month): P-33, Ganesh Chandra Avenue, 
Calcutta. Estd. May 1949. Ed.: J. Nlyogi. 
A. Mgr.: A. Roy. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 55; Qp. Rs. 35. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". Stereos accepted. 
Screen 100. Cc.: 2,000. 

METAL MARKET REVIEW (1st 
and 16th of each month): 38, Strand 
Road, Calcutta-1. Grams: ‘Metalviews’. 
Estd. 1948. Ed.: T. V. Rama Rao. Only 
publication in India for metal trade and 
industry. Subs.: Rs. 12 per year. Also 'Air 
edition’ to various countries. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 76; Hp. Rs. 40 & Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 6". Art paper covers and foreign 
white printing Inside. Screen of blocks 
100. Stereos and mats accepted. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES 
ARTHIK BHARAT (Bengali — Wed¬ 
nesdays) : 116, Lower Circular Road, 

Calcutta. Estd. 1947. Ed.: Ashis Gupta. 
A. Mgr.: T. Kunjan. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—100" Rs. 6 sci, 101" and over Rs. 4 
sci. Mech.: C.l. 102", c.w. 2.6", n.c. 3. 
Stereos accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 4,000. 

ARTHIK JAGAT (Bengali — Mon¬ 
days): 122, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta 
12. Estd. 1938. Ed.: Jatindra Nath Bhatta- 
charjee. A. Mgr.: S. M. Goswami. 3 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 4 sci, over 
50" Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13" c.w. 24", 
n.c. 3. Stereos accepted. Screen upto 85. 
Cc.: 4,600. 

KANPUR—ENGLISH 

INDIAN SUGAR (15th of every month): 
7/33, Tilaknagar. Kanpur, U.P. Grams: 
*Insusynd\ Estd. 1937. Ed.: Suri. A. Mgr.: 


B. D. Mathur. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 55; Hp. Rs. 35; Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: 
P.a. 9" x 7", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. 

DELHI—ENGLISH 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
(Wednesdays). Prabhudayal Building, 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi. Grams: 
‘Ellesa’. Estd. 1933. Ed.: Dr. Lanka 
Sundaram. A. Mgr.: Autar Kishen. 8 
annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 6 sci flat. 25% 
extra for preferred positions. Mech.: C.l. 
124", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 80. Cc.: 2,500. 

EASTERN ECONOMIST (Fridays): 
52, Queens way, New Delhi. Grams: 
‘Research’. Estd. 1943. Ed.: E. P. W. da 
Costa, M.A. (Oxon). A. Mgr.: S. Gopala- 
krishnan. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs. 12 sci, 51"—100" Rs. 10 sci, 101"— 
300" Rs. 8 sci. 301" & over Rs. 6 sci. 
Prospectuses, Company & Financial notices: 
Rs. 12 sci. Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 34", n.c. 
2. Stereos and mats accepted. Screen 65. 
Cc.: 3,000. 

INDIAN FOOD PACKER (1st week 
of every month): 18-A, Aurangazeb Road. 
New Delhi. Estd. July 1946. Ed.: S. P. 
Talyarkhan. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp, 
Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60; Qp. Rs. 30, 10 p.c. 
discount for 12 insertions; 5 p.c. discount 
for 6 Insertions. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 7", 
n.c. 3, c.w. 24". Stereos and mats 
accepted. Screen 60-65. Cc.: 400. “Indian 
Food Packer” is the official organ of the 
All-India Food Preservers’ Association. 

INDUSTRY (Third week of every 
month): Post Box No. 112, Original Road, 
PaharganJ, New Delhi. Estd. 1940. Ed.: 
Dewan Habans Lai Chopra. A. Mgr.: V. 
S. Chopra. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 70 for 1 insertion; Rs. 65 for 3 in¬ 
sertions; Rs. 60 for 6 insertions and Rs. 50 
for 12 insertions. Hp. Rs. 38 for 1 inser¬ 
tion; Rs. 35 for 3 insertions; Rs. 32 for 
6 insertions and Rs. 28 for 12 insertions. 
Mech.: C.l. 8", c.w. 2J", n.c. 2. Mats and 
stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 10,300. 

INDUSTRY TODAY (English—M.): So- 
hanganj Street, Delhi. Estd. Jan. 1950. 
Ed.: H. C. Banjahi. Publishers: Industry 
Today. 8 annas. Advertisement Rates: 
Casual Fp. Rs. 80, Hp. Rs. 45, Qp. Rs. 30; 
sci. Rs. 6-8; Contract: Fp. Rs. 60, Hp. 
Rs. 35, Qp. Rs. 23; sci. Rs. 5-8. Mech. 
P.a. 8" x 7", n.c. 2, c.w. 3". Screen 100 
and 75. Cc.: 3,000. 

INDUSTRY AND SUPPLY (March, 
June, Sept. and Dec.): Publications 
Division, Ministry of I. & B., Old Secre¬ 
tariat, Delhi. Grams: ‘Exinfor’. Estd. 
1948. A. Mgr.: V. S. Varma. 1 rupee 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Casual Fp. Rs. 125; 3 Inser¬ 
tions and more Rs. 100. Hp. Casual Rs. 70; 
3 Insertions and more Rs. 60. Mech.: P.a. 
74" x 44". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 2,600. 

INSURANCE NEWS (Middle of each 
month): Original Road, PaharganJ, Post 
Box No. 112, New Delhi. Estd. 1934. Ed.: 
H. L. Chopra. A. Mgr.: V. S. Chopra. 
10 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 70 for 1 
insertion; Rs. 65 for 3 insertions; Rs. 60 
for 6 insertions and Rs. 50 for 12 inser¬ 
tions. Hp. Rs. 38 for 1 insertion; Rs. 35 
for 3 insertions; Rs. 32 for 6 insertions 
and Rs. 28 for 12 Insertions. Mech.: P.a. 
8" x 5", n.c. 2. Mats and stereos accept¬ 
ed. Screen 65. Cc.: 5,000. 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS (Marcn, 
June, September and December): Eastern 
Economist Ltd., 52, Queensway, New 
Delhi. Grams: 'Research*. Estd. March 
1049. Ed.: E. P. W. da Costa. A. Mgr.: 
S. K. Vaikuntam. Rs. 2-8. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 175 (only full pages are accepted). 
Mech.; P.a. 11" x 7". Stereos and mats 
accepted. 

MADRAS—ENGLISH 

BUSINESS WEEK (English—Saturdays): 
173, Lloyds Road, Royapettah, Madras 14. 
Estd. Dec. 1947. Ed.: K, V. Panchanadam. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 130; Hp. 
Rs. 70; Qp. Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7**, 
n.c. 3, c.w. 21". Mats accepted. 

INDIAN FACTORIES JOURNAL (English 
—M.): Company Law Institute of India 
Ltd., 17, Dr. Nair Road, Theagaroyanagar, 
Madras 17. Estd. March 1949. Ed.: A. N. 
Aiyar. Ad^t. rates: Fp. Rs. 120; Hp. Rs. 65. 
Mech.: P.a. 7*" x 41". Cc.: 1,500. 

MYSORE—ENGLISH 

INDIAN COFFEE BOARD MONTHLY 
BULLETIN (last day of the month): 
P.O. Box 2, Bangalore. Grams: Tndcof’. 
Estd. 1936. Ed.: M. P. Appu Menon. 3 
annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 25; Hp. 
Rs. 15; Qp. Rs. 3. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 1,500. This is the 
official organ of the Indian Coffee Board 
and is issued free to all growers and 
others interested in coffee planting and 
trade. 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF DAILY 
SCIENCE (March, June, Sept. & 
Dec.): Indian Dairy Science Associa¬ 
tion, Hosur Road, Bangalore 1. Estd. 
1948. Ed.: Dr. K. C. Sen. A. Mgr.: Joint 
Secretaries. 3 rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 35; Hp. Rs. 25; Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: 
P.a. 7" x 5". Cc.: 350. 

MYSORE COMMERCE (English—M.): 
Mysore Chamber of Commerce, Kempe- 
gowda Road, Bangalore City. Estd. 1944, 
Ed.: G. N. Krishnamurthy. Mech.: P.a. 
7J" x 52''. Further particulars on appli¬ 
cation. 

SIMLA—ENGLISH 

INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL INDIA 
(5th of every month): India Busi¬ 
ness Publications Ltd., Solan, Simla 
Hills. Grams: ‘Business’. Estd. 1946. Ed.: 
D. D. Parmar. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 
Casual Rs. 250; Hp. Rs. 150; Qp. Rs. 75. 
Rates for annual contracts: Fp. Rs. 150; 
Hp. Rs. 80; Qp. Rs. 45. Mech.: C.l. 9", 
c.w. 31", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. Cc.: 
4,000. 

UNITED STATES OF TRAVAN CORE AND* 
COCHIN—ENGLISH 

INDIAN COCONUT JOURNAL (Jan., 
April, July and Oct.): Indian Central 
Coconut Committee, Ernakulam. Grams: 
‘Coconutcom’. Estd. 1947. Ed.: K. Gopalan. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. 
Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: P.a. 71" x 51". 
Stereos accepted. Screen upto 150. Cc.r 
750. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AGRICULTURE 

BOMBAY 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST (English 
—15th of every month): D-48, Sadashiv 
Nivas, Chembur. Estd. Nov. 1948. Ed.: 
S Thirumalai. 12 annas. Advt. rates: 
Rs. 5 sci flat. Mech.: 0.1. 11", c.w. 2k", 
n.c. 3. Stereos and blocks accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 2,500. 

APALI SHETI (Marathi—10th 
of every month): Chitrashala, Poona 
2. Estd. 1947. Ed.: G. Anantan. A. Mgr.: 
V. G. Deokule. 6 annas. Advt. lates: Fp. 
Rs. 48; Hp. Rs. 24; Qp. Rs. 12. Mech.: 
P.a. 8£" x G". Stereos accepted. Screen 
80. Cc.: 1,500. 

RURAL INDIA (English—1st of 
each month): Ishwardas Mansions, Nana 
Chowk, Bombay-7. Estd. 1938. Ed.: G. K. 
Puranik. 10 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 
GO; Hp. Rs. 30. Mech,; P.a. 8" x 5£". 
Cc.: 1,300. 

DELHI 

INDIAN JOUPvNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE (English—pubd. once in two 
months): Manager of Publications, 

Civil Lines, Delhi. Advt. rates: Rs. 320 
for fa Fps.; Rs. 160 for 6 Hps; and Rs. 80 
for 6 Qps. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". Cc.: 600. 
Further particulars available from the 
Office of the Advertising Agent, Govern¬ 
ment of India Publications, Rahway Road, 
Aligarh. 

INDIAN FARMING (English— M.): 
Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, 
Delhi. Estd. 1939. Ed.: IT. N. Chatterjee. 
A. Mgr.: Advt. Agent, Govt, of India, 
Aligarh. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 40; 
12 Fps. Rs. 400 ner lot; Hp. Rs. 20: 12 Hps. 
Rs. 200 per lot; Qp. Rs. 10; 12 Qps. Rs. 
100 per lot. Mech.: P.a. 7J" x 5.7". Cc.: 
3,000. 

MADRAS 

THE PLANTERS’ CHRONICLE 
(English — 1st and 15th of each 
month): ‘Glenview’. Coonoor. E. India. 
Grams: ‘Upasi’. Estd. 1906. Ed. & 

Mgr.: L. E. Mitchell. 10 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 28-S; Hp. Rs. 17; Qp. Rs. 30. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". Stereos and blocks 
accepted. Screen 85-100 lines. Cc.: 800. 
This is the official organ of the United 
Planters’ Association of South India. 

U. P. 

ALLAHABAD FARMER (English— 
every alternate month): Agricul¬ 

tural Institute, Allahabad. Estd. 
1925. Ed. <fc Mgr.: A. T. Mosher. 10 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. 1 insertion Rs. 7; 6 in¬ 
sertions Rs. 35 per lot. Hp. 1 insertion 
Rs. 4; 6 Insertions Rs. 20 per lot. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 4£". Cc.: faOO. 

INDIAN FORESTER (English—M.): 
Forest Research Institute. New Forest. 
Dhra Dun, U.P. Estd. 1875. 1 rupee 4 

annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 35; Hp. Rs. 20; 
Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: P.a. 9*" x 74". 
Further particulars on application. 


KISAN (Hindi—15th of every 
month): 17, Kaisarbagh, Lucknow. 

Estd. Feb. 1950. Ed.: Suresh Singh. A. 
Mgr.: N. K. Bajpai. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: 
P.a. 83" x 6£". Mats & stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 1,300. 

N A Y A Y U G (Hindi—1st week of 
each month): Information Directorate, 
U.P. Lucknow. Grams: ‘Informaup’. Estd. 
1948. Ed.: A. P. Vidyarthi. 10 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 35; Qp. Rs. 
20. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5£". Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 55. Cc.: 2,000. 


WFST BENGAL 

ASSAM REVIEW AND TEA NEWS (M.): 
29, Waterloo Street, Calcutta. Grams: 
‘Sylasscar’. Estd. 1925. Ed.: A. V. Keith. 
A. Mgr.: Publicity Society of India Ltd. 
1 rupee. Advt. rates: casual Fp Rs. 150; 
3 insertions Rs. 142-3; 6 insertions Rs. 
135; 12 insertions Rs. 127-8. Hp. casual 
Rs. 80; 3 Insertions Rs. 76: 6 insertions 
Rs. 72; 12 insertions Rs. 63. Mech.: P.a. 
84" x 5£", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. Cc. : 
3,000. 

PLANTERS’ JOURNAL AND AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST (English—15th of every month): 
13, Ezra Mansions, Calcutta. Grams: 
‘Railgazett’. Estd. 1924. Ed.: MaJ. 

T. H. Thorne. A. Mgr.: Mrs. E. M. Walsh. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 220; 
Rp. Rs. 120; Qp. Rs. 75. 5 p.c. and 10 p.c. 
series discounts allowed on contracts of 
6 and 12 insertions respectively excluding 
Qp. insertions. Mech.; P.a. 12" x 9", n.c. 
4. Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 80. 
Cc.: 5,500. 


ASTROLOGY 

ASTROLOGICAL MAGAZINE: Mysore 
Road, Mallesv/aram Post, Bangalore. Estd. 
1895. Ed.: B. V. Raman. 1 rupee. Advt. 
rates: 1"—84" Rs. 4-8 sci, over 84" Rs. 
3-12 sci. Mech.: C.l. 8", c.w. 2", n.c. 3. 
Cc.: 6,000. 


AUTOMOBILE 

A.A.S.I. MAGAZINE (English—M.): 200, 
Mount Road, Madras-2. Estd. 1919. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 75; Hp. Rs. 45. 
Mech.: P.a. 7" x 3£". Mats not accepted. 
Screen 100. This is the official organ of 
the Automobile Association of South 
India. 

THE ALL INDIA MOTORIST (English— 
M.): Post Box 540, New Delhi. Estd. Lahore 
1928. Ed.: Major Michael Overman, R. E. 
/R.etd >. 12 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 200, 
Hp. Rs. 115, Qp. Rs. 60, Rs. 10 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 8£", c.w. 2-1/6, n.c. 3. Half¬ 
tone Screen 100. 

AUTOMOBILE NEWS (English—M.): 
Estd. 1947. Proprs. Gidwaney's Publishing 
Co., P.B. 6095, Thomas Street, Colaba. 
Bombay 5. Gram: “Motorcar”. Ed.: B. K. 
Mirchandani. Advt. rates on application. 
Mech.: P.a. 24" x 9", n.c. 3. 
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AUTO-SPARK (English—1st of 
■every month) Dwarkadas Mansions, 457, 
Sandhurst Road. Bombay 4. Eetd. Oct. 
1949. Bd.: Ramlall Vats. A. Mgr.: S. B. 
Sharma. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 150; 
Hp. Rs. 80; Qp. Rs. 50. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 
•6", n.c. 2. Stereos accepted. Screen 80-100. 

EASTERN MOTORIST (English— 
March, June, Sept, and Dec.): 40, 
Chowrlnghee Road, Calcutta 6. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 250; Hp. Rs. 150. Mech.: 
P.a. -8" x 5". Tills is the official o^gan 
of the Automobile Association of Bengal. 
Further particulars on application. 

INDIAN MOTORIST (English—M.): 7, 

Kamanl Estate, 209, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta 17. India’s best known motortng 
Journal, which incorporates an Agricul¬ 
tural Supplement. 1 rupee. Advt. rates 
on application. Ed.: W. D. S. dc Silva. 

AVIATION 

AIR BRADSHAW (English—1st week 
-of every month): 2/1, Thackeray Road, 
Alipore, Calcutta. Estd. July, 1948. Ed.: 
L. P. Atkinson. A. Mgr.: L. P. Sweeney. 
6 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 115; Hp. 
Rs. 65; 10 p.c. series discount allowed on 
12 Fps. Mech.: P.a. 84*' x 44". Stereos ac¬ 
cepted.' Cc.: 3,500. 

AIRWAYS DIRECTORY AND TIME 
TABLE (English—Quarterly): Alcen 

Trading Corporation Ltd., 8-2, Hastings 
Street, (2nd Floor). Calcutta 1. Estd. Sept. 
1949. Ed.: Bimal Sen. One rupee. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 45; Qp. Rs. 25. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 64- 
BEECHAM’S INDIA AIR GUIDE 
(English—1st week of every month): M. 
Block, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 
Estd. July 1947. Ed.: R. Baveja. 1 rupee 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 150; Hp. 
Rs. 85; Qp. Rs. 45. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 54", 
n.c. 2. Screen 80-90. Cc.: 2,500. 

INDIAN AIRMAN (English—10th of 
every month): Roy Mansions, Behala, 
Calcutta. Estd. 1947. Ed.: Blran Roy. A. 
Mgr.: K. Banerjee. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 200; Hp. Rs. 115; 10 p.c. rebate on 
advertisements booked for 6 or more in¬ 
sertions. Mech.: Mats and stereos accept¬ 
ed. Screen 80-100. Cc.: 4,000. This 
illustrated aviation monthly is the organ 
of the Aero Club of India Ltd. 

INDIAN AIRWAYS MAGAZINE (English— 
1st of every month!: Suite 140, Grand 
Hotel, Calcutta 13. Estd. Aug. 1949. Ed.: 
E. V. Venkatram. A. Mgr.: E. V. Ganesh. 
One rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 120; Hp. 
Rs. 80. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". Only com¬ 
plete stereos accepted. Screen 100. 

INDIAN AVIATION (English-M.): 13, 

Ezra Mansions, Calcutta 1. Estd. 1927. 
Ed.: Major T. H. Thorne. A. Mgr.: Mrs. 
E. M. Walsh. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 180; Hp. Rs. 95. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 63", 
n.c. 3. Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 
3,500. 

INDIAN SKYWAYS (English—M.): 25-26, 
‘Brightlands’, Landsdowne Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. Estd. 1948. Ed.: Zabak 
Kurelshi. 1 rupee 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 300; Hp. Rs. 150. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7", 
n.c. 3. Mats and stereos accepted. 

JOURNAL OF THE AERONAUTICAL 
SOCIETY OF INDIA (English — Feb., 
May, Aug. & Nov.): Aeronautical 
Society of India, Safdargunj, New Delhi. 
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Estd. 1948. Ed.: Dr. P. Nilakantan. One 
rupee 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp.: Rs. 75. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 54". Cc.: 600, 
VAYU-PATH (English—M.): Messrs. 

Airways (India) Ltd., Airways House, P/37, 
Mission Row Extn., Calcutta. Estd. Aug. 
1949. Ed.: S. K. Roy. 4 annas. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 6". This is the House Organ of 
Messrs. Airways (India) Ltd. Further 
particulars on application. 

VIMANA SAMACHAR (English—March, 
June, Sept. and Dec.): Hindustan 
Aircraft Ltd., Bangalore. Estd. 1948. 
Ed.: P. S. Subramanian. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 45; Qp. 
Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". Blocks ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 2,800. This is the 
Hou.se Organ of Messrs. Hindustan Air¬ 
craft Ltd. 

CATERING 

THE CATERER OF INDIA, BURMA Sc 
CEYLON (English—M.): Comilla House, 
P-8, Gonesh Chandu Avenue, Calcutta. 
Estd. 1939. Ed.: Frank Geirlnger. One 
rupee, 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 150; 
Hp. Rs. 80; Qp. Rs. 45; 5 p.c. and 10 p.c. 
series discount allowed on 6 and 12 insns. 
respectively. Mech.: P.a. 10" x 8", n.c. 3. 
Stereos accepted., Screen 65. 

MADRAS HOTEL MAGAZINE (English— 
1st & 15th of each month): 289, 

Netaji Subhas Bose Road, Madras 1. 
Estd. April 1947. Ed.: A. R. V. Achan. 8 
annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60. Mech.: 
P.a. 10" x 74". Cc.: 3,000. Official organ 
of the “Madras Hotels’ Association." 

EDUCATION 

ENGLISH 

CAREERS TODAY (English—M.): Sohan 
ganj Street, Delhi. Estd. February, 1949. 
Ed.: H, C. Banjahi. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Casual: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. Rs. 45; Qp. Rs. 30. 
Contract: Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. Rs. 35; Qp. 
Rs. 23; cover 1st page 80 p.c. extra, cover 
2nd page 50 p.c. extra, cover 4th page 70 
p.c. extra. Mech.: 8x7x2. c.w. 3" col. 
depth. 81". Screen 100 and 75. Cc.: 3,000. 

EDUCATIONAL INDIA (Monthly—1st of 
every month): Masulipatam, S. India. 
Grams: ‘Educo’. Estd. 1934. Ed.: M. 

Venkatarangaiya. A. Mgr.: M. V. S. Rao. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 30; Hp. 
Rs 18; Qp. Rs 10. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 54"- 
Cc.: 1.000. 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
(English—March, June, Sept. and 
Dec.): 8/C, Ramanath Majumdar Street, 
Calcutta 9. Estd. 1936. Ed.: A. N. Basu. 
A. Mgr.: N. Majumdar. 1 rupee 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 25; Hp. Rs. 15. Mech.: 
P.a. 7" x 44". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 1,000. 

TEACHING (English—March, June, 
Sept, and Dec.): Oxford University Press, 
Oxford House. Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 
Estd. 1928. Ed.: Miss Margaret Benjamin. 
1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. casual Rs. 35 
per page, 4 Fps. Rs. 120 per lot. Hp. and 
Qp. pro-rata. Mech.: P.a. 84" x 5". 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 2,000. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES 
S H I K S H A (Hindi—Jan., April, July 
and Oct.): Office of the .Director of 
Education, U.P., Allahabad. Efctd. 1948. 
Ed.: M. L. Srivastava. 2 Rupees. Advt. 



« aa. Rs 25 Mech.: P.a.sertions, respectively, Mech.: P.a. 8J "’ * 
Bs. e 4jh Hp - "8* 6i". Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 

133. 


rates: Fp. - - ^ 

" A 1,« : & B ?$: 

gunge « choudhurl. 6 annas 6 pies. 
Ed.: M. R- cnouanuri ^ Rs 35; Qp 

i 0,t U) Mech :' Ha 81" x 6". Stereos 

accepted. Cc.: 8.500. 

engineering 

BOMBAY 

l0th 9 nd F V S Sir P.M. Road, Fort, 

A « 

ft. ailowed on 6 and 12 insertions res- 
^s acc^pted.' Screen 80. Cc.: 2,000. 

sr E r'r^.“sha c h onc A ret M g r E8 |: 

*5* TTntrineer 1 rupee. Advt. rates. Fp- 
H. S u„ Qfl Qd. Rs. 50. Series 

dfscount H o?* 5 R p c.’ allowed lor annual 
control of 12 consecutive Insertions 


DELHI 

THE JOURNAL OF THE CORPS OF 
INDIAN ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS (English—1st of every 
month): M. E. Dte, Army H.Q., New 
Delhi. Estd. 1946. Ed.: Lt-Col. P. 
Madan. 10 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60; 
Hp. Rs. 35; Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 
41". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 2,000. 

MADRAS 

BUILDING GAZETTE (English— 
15th of every month): 1/11, Mukker Nalla- 
muthu Street, G.T Madras, 1. Estd. Sept. 
1948. Ed.: T. N. Subramaniam. A. Mgr.: 
T. Rajaram. 9 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
casual Rs. 100; 6 Insertions Rs. 90 per 
Insertion; 12 Insertions Rs. 80 per inser¬ 
tion; Hp. casual Rs. 55; 6 insertions 

Rs. 50 per insertion; 12 Insertions Rs. 45 
per insertion. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7". Cc.: 
3,000. 

HEALTH 

BODY AND MIND (English—6th of 
every month): 69, Ekdalia Road, 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF MECHANICS Ballygunge, Calcutta 19. Grams: ‘Bodl 
and ENGINEERING (English—1st week m ind*. Estd. Oct. 1949. Ed.: Yusuf. A. 

each month): 43, Tamarind Lane, Mgr.: B. D. Bose. 12 annas. Advt. rates: 
It Bombay Estd. Nov. 1949. Ed.: Fp< Rg. 60; H p. Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 6J" 
T?a. 7 dan A Mgr.: S. R. Bhatnagar. x Mats not accepted. Screen 85-100. 

o' iees Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 300. C c.: 5(5 oo. 

Mefh P a. 9" x 0i". Mata and stereos. 

^rreen 100-120. Cc.: 10,000. 

imiRNAL OF THE INDIAN INSTL 
TU?E OF ARCHITECTS 

Iroepect Chambers. Annexe, Hornby Road. 




N c. 2, c.l. 10}", c.w. 3-3/8 . 

POWER AND PRODUCTION (English- 
in Pns Box 6769, Bombay 22. 
£?•)• 19 5 o Ed . c . L. Wadhera. 

? St ^irr^ P T l S P Alyer. 12 annas. Advt. 

Rs, 150. QP. Rs. 90. 
Mech.: P.a. 8x 7". Oc.. 3 . 00 U. 


HEALTH (English—M.): 323-24, 

Thambu Chetty Street. P.O. Box 166, 
Madras 1. Grams: ‘Antiseptic*. Estd. 1923. 
Eds.: Dr. U. Rama Rao and U. Krishna 
Rao. 3 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 50; 
Hp. Rs. 30; Qp. Rs. 20. 5 p.c. and 
10 p.c. discount allowed on 6 and 12 
consecutive insertions respectively. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 5". 

HEALTH AND HAPPINESS (English— 
1st of every month): 20-B, Con¬ 

naught Place. New Delhi. Estd. May 1949. 
Ed.: B. R. Bery. A. Mgr.: H. P. Sood. 
8 annas. Advt, rates: Fp. Rs. 80; Hp. 
Rs. 45; Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 7" x 4£". 
Blocks of 80-100 screen. Cc.: 2,500. 


CALCUTTA 

ENGINEERING NEWS 0F / E ”|‘ 

week of every month). 
Stephen House, 4, Dalhousle Square 

rW“V sS&. l P rupJ 8 ? nnas. 

AS - 

allowed on contracts of 6 and 

cutive insertions respectively. Mech.-. P^ . 

x 71" Stereos accepted. Cc.. Mw. 
Official organ of the Engineering Associa¬ 
tion of India. -.wr-iwOT* 

INDIAN & EASTERN ENGINEER 
(English—M.): 5, Mission Row. Cal< JJ^ a : 
Actg. Ed.: D. Nott. 1 rupee. Business Mgr.. 
H. C. Mahlndra. 

INDIAN ENGINEERING (English— 

Hr 

Discounts of 5 p.c. and 10 P- • ® ln _ 

for contract of 6 and 12 consecutive 


ORIENTAL WATCHMAN AND HERALD 
OF HEALTH (English—M.): P.O. Box 
35, Poona 1. ’Grams: ‘Watchman’. Estd. 
1909. Ed.: E. M. Meleen. A. Mgr.: L. C. 
Shepard. Advt. rates: I"—50" Rs. 6; 51"— 
240" Rs. 5-8; 241" and over Rs. 5 scl. 


THE INDIAN AND 
EASTERN ENGINEER 

Incorporating 

INDIAN and EASTERN MOTORS 

The foremost technical journal in 
the country, established in 1858 and 
enjoying a world-wide circulation. 

P. O. Box 2348—Calcutta. 
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:Mech.: C.l. 94", c.w. 24", n.c. 3. Stereos 
accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 18,000. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES 
NATUN J E E B A N (Bengali—30fch 

of every month): 66, College St., Calcutta. 
Estd. 1943. Ed.: S. K. Dhar. a. Mgr.: 
A. K. Dhar. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Es. 50; Hp. Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". 
Stereos accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 12,000. 

LITERATURE 

INDIAN P.E.N. (English—1st of every 
month): “Aryasangha”, 22, Narayan 

Dabholkar Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Aryasangha'. Estd. 1934. Ed.: Shri- 
mati Sophia Wadia. A. Mgr.: Safuddin 
Kagalwala. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 70; 
Hp. Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 
64". Cc.: 720. This is the organ of the 
All-India Centre of the P.E.N. 

LITERARY REVIEW (English —M.) : 
162, Modi Street, Fort, Bombay 1. Estd. 
Feb. 1950. Ed.: M. G. Menon. A. Mgr.: 
T I Korath. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 1"— 
49" Rs. 10 sci, 30" and over Rs. 8 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 9", c.w. 2-1/3", n.c. 3. Stereos 
accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 5,000. 


MINING 

CHEMICAL AGE (twice a year in 
April and October) the only technical 
publication on the Chemical process end 
allied Industries of India. C:19, Sltaram 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 
Rs. 5. Editor & Publisher: J. P. de Sousa, 
M.Sc Advt. rates: Rs. 350 full page and 
Rs. 200 half page. Mech. P. a.: 3" x 54". 

COAL AND COMMERCE (English—M.): 
B/I, Odeon Building, New Delhi. Grams: 
‘Doublecee’. Estd. March 1949. Ed.: A. D. 
Majumdar. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. 1 
insertion Rs. 100; 6 insertions Rs. 93-12 
per page, 12 insertions Rs. 87-8 per page; 
Hp. 1 insertion Rs 55; 6 Insertions 

Rs. 51-9; 12 insertions Rs. 48-2; Qp. one 
Insertion Rs. 30; 6 insertions Rs. 28-2; 12 
insertions Rs. 25-4. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". 
Further particulars on application. 

INDIAN MINERALS (English—Jan. 
April. July & Oct.): The Manager 
of Publications. Government of India 
Publications. Civil Lines, Delhi. 2 Rupees 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 40; Hp. Rs. 25; 
Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". Further 
particulars on application. 

NEW SKETCH (English W.—Mondays): 
Dhanbad, E.I. Rly., Bihar. Estd. 1940. Ed.: 
Jagat Chandra Sarkar. 2 annas 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—25" Rs. 3 sci, 26"—50" 


CHEMICAL AGE 

The only Technical publication on the 
Chemical Process and Allied Industries of India 
Edited by : 

J. P. de Sousa, M. Sc. 

Published every six months 
in April and October. 
Advertisement Rate : Rs. 350 per page 
Each volume printed on real art paper, 
over 200 pages, board-bound (10,000 copies) 

Technical Press Publications 

C. 19, Sitaram Buildings, 

Hornby Road, Bombay 1. 


Rs. 2-12 sci, 51"-100" Rs. 2-8 sci, 101"— 
200" Rs. 2 sci, 201" and over Rs. 1-12 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 10", c.w. 3", n.c. 2. Stereos 
and mounted blocks accepteu. 

MUNICIPAL JOUKNALS 

THE INDIAN MUNICIPAL JOURNAL 

(English—1st of every month): Raja 
Bahadur Motilal Mills Estate, 156, 
Tardeo Road, Bombay. Grams: ‘Cellop¬ 
hane’. Estd. 1941. Ed.: K. D. Jhangiani. 
A. Mgr.: R. Makhijia. 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: Contract upto 150" Rs. 6-8; over 
150" Rs. 6 sci. Casual Rs. 7 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 12", c.w. 2", nc. 4. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 6,000. 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL JOURNAL: 5, 
Surendranath Banarjee Road, Calcutta. 
Estd. 1924. Ed.: Santosh Chatterji. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 200; Hp. Rs. 110; 
Qp. Rs. 60. Mech.: P,a. 114" x 7". Stereos 
accepted. Screen 80-100. Cc.: 5,000. 

MUNICIPAL GAZETTE (English—15th 
of every month): India House, Besant 
Avenue, Adyar, Madras. Estd. 1938. Ed.: 
N. V. Lakshman Rao. A. Mgr.: V. Vizaya 
Kumar. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 80; 
Hp. Rs. 45; Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 
7". Blocks of 80-100 screen accepted. Cc.: 
7.000. 

THE MUNICIPAL JOURNAL & PUBLIC 
WORKS ENGINEER: 156-A, Tardeo Road, 
Bombay 7. Mainly Municipal activities 
and Municipal Engineering. Ed.: G. M. 
Manjeshwar. A. Mgr.: F. Luna. 

RAJDIIANI WEEKLY (Anglo-Hindi— 
Saturdays): Town Hall, Delhi. Ed.: R. S. 
Sharma. A. Mgr.: Narcndranath Tull. 

2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 sci, 
100" *z over Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", 
c.w. 24", n.c. 3. Stereos accepted. Screen 
55 to 65. Cc.: 1,000. This is the official 
organ of the Delhi Municipal Committee. 

PRESS PRINTING 

THE INDIAN JOURNALIST (English 
—15th of every month): 1, Stringer Street. 
G.T Madras. Estd. 1940. A monthly 
devoted to Indian Press, Broadcasting, 
Publicity and cinema. Ed. and Publisher: 
V. Ramana Rao, B.A. A. Mgr.: K. Srini¬ 
vasa Rao, B.Sc. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 150, 
Hp. Rs. 80. Fourth cover Rs. 300. Second 
and third cover Rs. 200. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 
6", c.w. 24", n.c. 2. 

INDIAN PRINT & PAPER (English— 
Jan. Apr., July and Oct.): Chartered Bank 
Buildings, Calcutta. Estd. 1935. Ed.: 
Norman A. Ellis. A. Mgr.: L. Shuttle- 
worth. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 175: 
Hp. Rs. 95; Qp. Rs. 55. 10% discount 

allowed on contracts covering 4 quarterly 
issues. Mech.: P.a. 11" x 71", n.c. 2 & 3. 
Mats and stereos accepted. 

INDIAN PULP & PAPER (English— 
1st week of month): 1-A, Vanslttart Row, 
Calcutta-1. Estd. 1946. Ed.: S. C. Laharry. 
A. Mgr.: D. K. Jha. 1 rupee 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 150; 6 or more insns. 
Rs 120; Hp. Rs. 80: 6 or more insns. Rs. 65; 
Qp. Rs. 45; 6 or more Insns. Rs. 35. Mech.: 
P.a. 9" x 6|". Mats not accepted. Blocks 
upto 100 screen. Cc.: 1,000 copies. 

THE SOUTH INDIAN JOURNALIST: 
Organ of the Southern India Journalists’ 
Federation, Sri Rama Buildings, Mount 
Road, Madras 2. English monthly. As. 4. 
Annual subscription Rs. 3. Details on 
application. 
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PHOTOGRAPH Y 

CAMERA IN THE TROPICS (English— 
M.): Camera Publications of India, Kitab 
Mahal, 195, Hornby Road, Bombay 1 . Estd. 
1940. Ed.: I. I. Janmohomed. 12 annas. 
Advt. rates: Pp. casual Rs. 135; contract 
Rs. 125; Hp. casual Rs. 75; contract Rs. 
65; Qp. casual Rs. 40; contract Rs. 35. 
Mech.: P.a. 7£" x 44". Screen 120-133. 

INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHY AND CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHY (English—1st week of Jan., 
Mar., May, July, Sept. and Nov. 
respectively): 13-14, ‘F’ Street, Fort, 

Bangalore City (S.I.). Estd. 1938. Ed. & 
Mgr.: S. Lakshmlnarasu, A.R.P.S. 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 45; Hp. Rs. 25; Qp. 
Rs. 15; 10 p.c. discount allowed on space 
booked for a whole year (six issues). 
Mech.: P.a. 7£" x 41". Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 120-133. Cc.: 900. 

TIIE VIEWFINDER (Enclish—1st 
week of every month): Bishop Cotton 
Boys’ High School, St. Mark’s Road, 
Bangalore-1. Estd. 1946. Ed.: O C. 
Edwards, A.R.P.S. Advt. rates: Fp casual 
Rs. 25, 6 insertions Rs. 135 per lot, 12 
insertions Rs. 225 per lot; Hp. casual Rs. 
15; 6 insertions Rs. 81 per lot, 12 insertions 
Rs. 135 per lot. Mech.: P.a. 6£" x 4" 
Stereos accepted. Screen 120. Cc.: 200. 
This is the official organ of the Mysore 
Photographic Society. 

RADIO 

BOMBAY 

NAP.HOVANI (Gujarathl—10th and 
25th of every month): Director, A.I.R. 
Baroda. Estd. 1947. Ed.: Director, A.I.R. 
Baroda. A. Mgr.: S. Mahendra & Co., 
Laheripura Gate, Baroda. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 3 sci; 100"—199" Rs. 2-12 sci, 
200" & over Rs. 2-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 10£", 
c.w. 2£", n.c. 4. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 80. Cc.: 2,000. This is the Gujarathl 
organ of the All-India Radio. 

RADIO TIMES (English—1st and 
16th of every month): 29, New Queen’s 
Road, Bombay-4. Grams: ‘Etherwave’. 
Estd. 1946. Ed. & Mgr.: D. D. Lakhanpal. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Pp. Rs. 100; Hp. 
Rs. 60. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7". Stereos 
accepted. Screen 100. Cc.: 1,500. This is 
a well-produced magazine featuring 
articles of interest to radio lovers, besides 
the pick of the A I.R. Programmes. 

CALCUTTA 

BETAR JAGAT (Bengali—7th 
and 22nd of every month): All India 
Radio, Calcutta. Estd. 1929. Ed.: 
A. K. Sen. A. Mgr.: P.S.O.I., No. 1, 
Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 3 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 7-8 sci, 100" & over 
Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 21", n.c. 
4. Stereos and blocks accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 16,000. This is the Bengali 
counterpart of the “Indian Listener.’’ 

DELHI 

A W A Z (Urdu- 7th and 22nd of 
every month): A.I.R., Curzon Road, 
Delhi. Estd. 1936. Ed.: B. S. Mardhekar. 
A. Mgr.: Publicity Society of India Ltd. 
5 annas. Advt. vates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 sci, 
100"—249" Rs. 4 sci. 250"—499" Rs. 3-8 
sci, 500"—759" Rs. 3 sci, 760"—999" Rs. 
2-8 sci, 1000" and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 11", c.w. 2£", n.c. 4. Mats, stereos, 
charbas and blocks accepted. Cc.: 5,000. 


This is the Urdu counterpart of the 
“Indian Listener” and has the same ' 
features. 

INDIAN LISTENER (English—W.): All 
India Radio, Curzon Road, New Delhi. 
Estd. 1935. Ed.: R. S. Sharma. A. Mgr.: 
P.S.O.I., 1, Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 5 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 13-8 sci, 
100" and over Rs. 10 sci. Mech.: C.l. 11", 
c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Mats, stereos and blocks 
accepted. Cc.: 35,000. This is the official 
organ of All India Radio and its main 

feature consists of programmes from the 
various stations of the A.I.R. 

RADIOMAN (English—M.): Opp. Clock 
Tower, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. Grams: 
‘Wavelength’. Estd. Oct., 1938. Ed.: Hari 
Krishna Lai. A. Mgr.: S. P. Mlnocha. 

1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. SO; one- 
third page vertical Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 

9" x 7", n.c. 3. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 1,000. A promising venture. 

SARANG (Hindi—7th and 22nd of 
every month): A.I.R., Curzon Rd., 
New Delhi. Estd. 1935. Ed.: B. S. 

Mardhekar. A. Mgr.: Publicity Society of 
India Ltd. 5 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 

Rs. 6 sci, 100"—249" Rs. 5 sci, 2 j0"—499" 

Rs. 4-8 sci. 500"—749" Rs. 4 sci. 750"—999" 

Rs. 3-8 sci, 1000" and over Rs. 3 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Mats, 
stereos and blocks accepted. Cc.: 10,000. 
This is the Hindi counterpart of the 
“Indian Listener”. 

MADRAS 

VAN OLI (Tamil—7th and 22nd of 
every month): A.I.R., Tiruchlrapalli. 
Estd. 1938. Ed.: Station Director, A.I.R., 
Trichinopoly. A. Mgr.: L. R. Swami. 3 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 7-8 sci. 
100" and over Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: C.l. 11", 
c.w. 2i", n.c. 4. Cc.: 30,000. The Tamil 
organ of All India Radio. 


FOR THE LATEST AND MOST 
INTERESTING ARTICLES AND 


INFORMATION ON RADIO ... 
AND PROGRAMME SELECTIONS 



Rs. 10 PER YEAR-POST FREE 


2t. NEW QUEEN'S ROAD 
BOMBAY 4 'Phone i 2247) 
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KASHMIR 

SANTOOR (Urdu—1st & 16th of every 
month): Mujahid Manzll, Srinagar. Estd. 
1948. Ed.: G. D. Ganl. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 2 scl, 101"—200" Rs. 
1-8 scl, 201" and over Re. 1 scl. Mech.: 
C.l.‘8J", c.w. 2", n.c. 3. Stereos. Cc.: 
1 . 200 . . 

RAILWAY 

BOMBAY 

BJJ. & C.I. RAILWAY MAGAZINE: 
(English—15th of every month): Organ of 
the B.B. & C.l. Railway’s Staff Benefit 
Fund. Started In 1922. Issued on the 15th of 
every month. Devoted, to travel, engineer¬ 
ing, railway and staff matters. 8 annas: 
to Rallwaymen half rates. Ed.: Capt. 
E. J. Austen, Staff Officer, B.B. & C.l. 
Ely. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 125, Hp. Rs. 
65, Qp. Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7". Mats 
and stereos accepted. Cc.: 3,500. 

G.I.P. RAILWAY MAGAZINE (English 
—15th of every month): 143, Esplanade 

Road, Bombay-1. Estd. 1937. Ed.: 
N. S. K. Swamy. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60; Qp. Rs. 35. 
Mech.: Pa. 9i" x 7". Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 100. Cc.: 3,000. 



UMH. WOMAMMf JOURNAL or “All INDIA RADIO - 


A API* To: THI SOLE ADvfr. AOENT: 

L.RSWAMI 


WEST BOULEWfckD B0M>,TlBUCMlBtf>ALU * 


CALCUTTA 

BENGAL NAGPUR RAILWAY MAGAZINE: 
(English—15th of every month): 300, 

Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. Estd. 1924. 
Ed. & Mgr.: Lawrence S. Grenyer. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. casual Rs. 135; 3 inser¬ 
tions Rs. 120; 6 Insertions Rs. 115; 12. 
insertions Rs. 110; Hp. casual Rs. 80; 8 
insertions Rs. 75; 6 insertions Rs. 70; 12' 
insertions Rs. 65; Qp. Casual Rs. 55; 3 in¬ 
sertions Rs. 50; 6 insertions Rs. 45; 12: 
Insertions Rs. 40. Mech.: P.a. 8i" x 6J". 
Blocks of 100 screen accepted. Cc.: 800. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE: 
(English—15th of every month): E.I. 
Railway House, 105, Clive Street, Calcutta 
Estd. 1944. Ed.: Sir Srinivasa Sarma. 8 
annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 200; Hp. Rs. 
100; Qp. Rs. 50. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7". 
Stereos and halftone blocks accepted. 
Screen 100. Cc.: 5,000. 

INDIAN RAILWAY GAZETTE (English 
—1st of every month): 13, Ezra Man¬ 

sions, Calcutta. Grams: ‘Railgazette’. Estd. 
1903. Ed.: Maj. T. H. Thome. A. Mgr.: 
N. K. Goswaml. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 180; Hp. Rs. 95; Qp. Rs. 60; dis¬ 
count of 5 p.c. allowed on all contracts 
booked for 6 insertions and 10 p.c. for 
12 insertions. Mech.: P.a. 9" x 62". Mats 
and stereos accepted. Cc.: 5,000. 

MADRAS 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY MAGAZINE: 
(English—15th of every month): 
Manojiappa St., Tan]ore. Estd. June 3949. 
T. S. Krishna Rao. A. Mgr.: T. S. Sundai 
Rao. 5 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 120; 
Hp. Rs. 80. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 4A". Stereos 
Screen b5. Cc.: 8,000. 

SCIENTIFIC 

JOURNAL OF THE BOMBAY NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY (English -thrice 
a year on April 30, August 31 and 
Dec. 31): Bombay Natural History 
Society, 114, Apollo Street, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Cobra’. Estd. 1883. Eds.: Salim Ali 
and Dr. S. B. Setna. A. Mgr.: Salim Ali. 
12 rupees per annum. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 50; Qp. Rs. 30. Mech.: 
P.a. 7.3" x 4.2". Mats and stereos accepted* 
Cc.: 1,200. 

CURRENT SCIENCE (English— 
26th of every month); Current Science. 
Association, Malleswaram, Bangalore. Estd. 
1932. Ed.: M. Sreenlvasayya. A. Mgr.r 
M. R. A. Rao. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 28; Qp. Rs. 16. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 6". Cc.: 1,400. This is the 
official organ of the Current Science 
Association. 
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SCIENCE AND CULTURE (English— 
ls t week of every month): Upper 
circular Road, Calcutta. Estd. 1935. Eds.: 
Prof. M. N. Saha and others. A. Mgr.: 
H N. Saha. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Bs 50; Hp. Rs. 28; Qp. Rs. 15. Mech.: 
81" x 61". Stereos accepted. Screen upto 
125. Cc.: 2,500. This Is the official organ 
]oi the Indian Science News Association. 

JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUS¬ 
TRIAL RESEARCH (English—2nd week 
of every month): National Physical 
Laboratories, Hillside Road, New Delhi. 
Grams: ‘Consearch*. Estd. Oct. 1942. 

Ed. & Mgr.: B. N. Sastri. 1 rupee. Advt. 
rates: Casual Fp. Rs. 50; 6 Fps. Rs. 275 
per lot; 12 Fps. Rs. 500 per lot. Hp. casual: 
Rs. 28; 6 Hps. Rs. 150 per lot; 12 Hps. 
Bs. 275 per lot. Mech.: Pa. 8" x 51". 
Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 1,800. 
This Journal is published by the Council 
,of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Department of Scientific Research, 
government of India. 


SEAFARING AND SHIPPING 
INDIAN SHIPPING (English M.): 
Scindia House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Hindships’. Estd. Jan. 1949. Ed.: 
S K Aier. 1 rupee 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 150; Hp. Rs. GO; 10 p.c. series 
discount for 12 consecutive insertions. 
Mech : P.a. 91" x 7". Mats & stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 1.000. Official organ of the 
Indian National Steamship Owners’ Asso¬ 
ciation . 

OCEANITE (English—Jan., March, 
May. July, Sept. and Nov.): 204, 
Hornby Road, Bombay-1. Estd. 1945. 
Ed.- J. F Soares. 1 rupee 8 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 150; Hp. Rs. 80. Mech : 
P.a. 8" x 6". Mats accepted. Screen 75-80. 
Further particulars on application. 


Roads Congress. 3 rupees. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 50. Mech,: P.a. 
61" x 44". Mats accepted. Cc.: 1,500. 

TRANSPORT COMMUNICA¬ 
TION MONTHLY REVIEW (English— 
1st of every month): Indian Roads 
Congress, Jamnagar House, Shahjahan 
Road, New Delhi. Grams: Vlacon*. Estd. 
Feb. 1948. Ed. <fc Mgr.: Secretary, Indian 
Roads Congress. 4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 75; Hp. Rs. 45. 10 p.c. discount 

allowed on yearly contracts. Mech.: P.a. 
9" x 6". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 1,300. This 
journal circulates among engineers and 
others who count In the matter of com¬ 
munications, especially road communica¬ 
tions. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 
DRIVER (Urdu—1st, 8th, 15th and 
22nd of every month): General 

lorry Stand. Jullundur. Ed Shrl 
Hem Raj. A. Mgr.: S. AJalb Sirgh. 3 
annas. Advt. rates: Re. 1 scl flat. Mech.: 
C.l. 13", c.w. 2", n.c. 4. Cc.: 1,100. Owned 
by the Punjab Motor Union. 

PUNJAB TRANSPORT (Urdu- 
lst, 8th, 15th and 22nd of 5very 
month): Outside Gandhi Gate. Amritsar 
(E.P.). Estd. 1948. Ed.: K. L. Mehta. 
A. Mgr.: N. L. Dhingra. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp Rs. 30; Hp. Rs. 20; Qp. Rs. 
12. Mech.: P.a. 13" x 81". Charbas & 
blocks accepted. Cc.: 1,500. 

TRANSPORT GAZETTE (Urdu— 
lst, 8th, 15th and 22nd of each 
month): 1, Green Hotel, Bagh Dewar, 
Delhi. Estd. 1949. Ed.: S. Dan Singh. 
A. Mgr.: Ch. Sarnagat Singh. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 25; Hp. Rs. 13; Qp. 
Rs. 7. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. 
Charbas accepted. Cc.: 2,000. 


PHILATELY 

INDIAN STAMP JOURNAL (English— 
M.): Standard Bldg.. Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. Estd. 1937. Ed.: Jal Cooper. 
1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. 
Rs. 50; Qp. Rs. 27. Mech.: P.a. 84" x 6". 
Further particulars on application. 


TRANSPORT 

ENGLISH 

INDIAN ROAD CONGRESS JOURNAL 
(English—Q.): Jamnagar House, Shahja¬ 
han Road, New Delhi. Grams: ‘Vlacon’. 
Estd. 1934. Ed. & Mgr.: Secretary, Indian 


BETAR-JAGAT 

RADIO-FORTNIGHTLY IN BENGALI 

* Neatly produced Journal with an outstanding 

get-up. 

* Largest circulation of all North Indian 

journals. 

* OF ALL VERNACULAR JOURNALS IN 

INDIA, BETAR-JAGAT CARRIES THE 
LARGEST NUMBER OF ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS EACH FORTNIGHT. 

Publisher: ALL INDIA RADIO. 

I, Garstin Place, Calcutta I. 
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MEDICAL JOURNALS 


BOMBAY 

CHEMIST AND DRUGSTORE NEWS 
(M.):-31, Hamam Street, Port, Bombay. 
Estd. 1937. Ed. and A. Mgr.: J. T. Martin. 
1 rupee 8 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—119" 
Rs. 6 scl. 120" and over Rs. 5 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 10", c.w. 2J". n.c. 3. Mounted stereos 
and blocks accepted. Screen 85. Cc.: 2 200. 
Official organ of the All-India Chemists 
and Druggists’ Federation, Retail and 
Dispensing Chemists Association, etc. 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCES (M.): Back-Bay View, New 
Queens Road, Bombay 4. Estd. 1947. Pd.: 
Dr. George Coelho. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 150, Hp. Rs. 80. 10 p.c. series 
discount allowed on 12 insertions In a 
year. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". Mats and 
stereos accepted. Screen 80-100. Cc.: 600. 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY 
(Bi-Monthly): Department of Chemical 
Technology, Matunga, Bombay 19. Estd. 
1939. Ed.: M. L. Khorana. 2 rupees. Advt. 
rates: Fp 1 insertion Rs 80; 3 insertions 
Rs. 76; 0 insertions Rs. 72: Hp. 1 insertion 
Rs. 50; 2 insertions Rs. 48; 6 insertions 

Rs. 46 Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". n.c. 2. Mats 
und stereos accepted Screen 110. Cc.: 
1.300. This Is the official publication of 
the India Pharmaceutical Association. 

INDIAN JOURNAL OK VENEREAL 
DISEASES AND DERMATOLOGY (Quar¬ 
terly): 1. Damotiar Mansions. Opera House, 
Bombay 4. Estd. 1935. Ed.: Dr. U. B. 
Narayan Rao. 1 rupee 8 annas. Advt. laKs: 
Fp. Rs. 60, 4 insertions Rs. ?.00 per lot; 

Hp. Rs. 40. 4 Insertions Rs. 120 per lot,. 

Mech.: P.a. 7i" x 5", n.c. 2. Stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 1.400. 

INDIAN MEDICAL GUIDE (M ): Com¬ 
missariat Building 231. Hornby Road. 
p.B. No. 1076. Bombay 1. Estd. 1948. Fd.: 
Dr. H A. Choks.=*v. A. Mgr.: F. G. WilKins. 
8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 125, Hy. 

Rs. 65. Qp. Rs. 36. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5", 

n.c. 2. Stereos aocepted. Screen 60. 

MEDICAL DIGEST (M.)r Nagtndas 
Mansions, Opera House, Tram Terminus, 
Girgaum. Bomba.v 4. Estd. 1933. Ed.: Dr. 
U. B. Narayan Rao. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 


CHIKITSA JAGAT 

To reach suffering 

RURAL MASSES 

where diseases are very much 
rampant. 

This is an indispensable medium 
for advt. as read by 10,000 
Doctors since 1928. 

Details from Advt. Manager, 27C, 
Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta 9. 


Fp. casual Rs. 120. 12 insertions Rs. 84 
per page. Hp. Rs. 72, 12 Insertions Rs. 54 
per half page. Mech.: P.a. 7£" x 5". 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 2,000. 

ORIENTAL WATCHMAN AND HERALD 
OF HEALTH (M): P.O. Box No. 35, 
Poona 1. Grams: ‘Watchman’. Estd. 1909. 
Ed.: E. M. McLeen. A. Mgr.: L. C. Shepard. 
12 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Fs. 4-8 
eel, 51"—240" Rs. 4 sci, 241" and ever 
Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 2 
n.c. 3. Stereos accepted. Screen 30 lines. 
Cc.: 15,200. 

DELHI 

THE MEDICAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
(M.): Burn Bastion Road, Delhi. Fstd. 
1939. Ed.: Dr. J. R. Goyal. 1 Rupee. Ad7t. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 120, Hp Rs 65, Qp. Rs. 35. 
Mech.: P.a. 3" x 41". Cc.: 2,900. 

NURSING JOURNAL OF INDIA (M.): 
Underhill Lane, Delhi. Ed.: Miss M. Rcy, 
T.N.A.I. A. Mgr.: L. Watts. ‘Farley’, 
Ootacamund, S. India. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 50; Rs. 5 sci. 

HAMDARD-E-SEIIAT (Urdu-M.): Ham- 
dard Dawkhana. Lai Khan, Delhi. Grams: 
‘Hamdard’. Estd. 1932. Ed.: Hakim Abdul 
Hamid. 8 annas Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100. 
Mech.: C.l. 91", c.w. 61". Cc.: 3,000. 

EAST PUNJAB 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY (Fortnightly): Amingate Street, 
Banga (East Punjab). Estd. 1935. Ed.: Dr. 
S. G. M. Sandhoo. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 120, Hp. Rs. 65, Qp. Rs. 35, 5 p.c. 
and 10 p.c. discounts allowed on 12 and 
24 insertions respectively. Mecn.: P.a. 
8" x 6". Stereos accepted. Screen 85. 
Cc.: 5,000. 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE (M.): 
Ludhiana, East Punjab. Estd. 1936. Ed.: 
Dr. H. C. Malhotra. 1 rupee Advt. mtes: 
Fp. Rs. 80, Hp. Rs. 50. Qp. Rs. 30. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 6", n.c. 2. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 120 Cc.: 5,000. 

MADRAS 

ANTISEPTIC <M.): 323-24 ThambU 

Chetty Street, Madras 1. Grams: Anti¬ 
septic’. Estd. 1904. Ed.: Dr. U. Rama Rau* 
and Dr. U. Krtshna Rau. A. Mgr.: P. R. 
Rau. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 360, 
Hp. Rs. 85. Qp. Ro. 45, 5 p.c. and 30 p.c. 
discount allowed on contracts of 6 and 12 
insertions in a year respectively. Mech.: 
P.a. 3" x 5". Cc.: 7,600. 

HEALTH CM.): Estd 1923. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 30, Hp. Rs. 16, Qp. Rs. 10, 5 p.c. 
and 10 p.c. rebate allowed on jontracts 
of 6 and 12 insertions In a year respec¬ 
tively. This magazine is conducted by 
the proprietors of ‘Antiseptic’. Other 
particulars same as those for ‘Antiseptic’. 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF RADIOLOGY 
(Quarterly): 155-157, Poonamallee High 
Road, Kilpauk, Madras 10. Ed.: Dr. P„ 
Rama Rao 3 rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 75. Hp. Rs. 40. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5}". 
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Stereos accepted. Screen: 130 Pine. Cc.: 
250. This is the official organ of the 
Indian Radiological Association. 

PEOPLE'S HEALTH (M.): Lloyd's Corner. 
Royapettah. Madras 14. Grams: ‘Consul¬ 
tant'. Estd. 1946. Ed.: A. V. Ramin. 
A. Mgr.: S. Raman. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 
Fp Rs. 100, Hp. Rs. 60. Mech.: P.a. 
81" x 6", n.c. 2. 

MYSORE 

JOURNAL OF THE CHRISTIAN MEDI¬ 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF INDIA (Bi¬ 
monthly): Wesle/ Press and PuoJislnng 
House. Mysore City. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: 

6 full page Rs. 60 per lot, 6 half page 
Rs. 35 per lot. Mech.: P.a. 94" x 12". 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 700. 

WEST BENGAL 

ADVANCE THERAPY (Quarterly): 164, 
Maniktala Main Read, Calcutta, U. Ed.: 
Dr. A. N. Ghosli. Free to all medical men. 
Advt. rates: on application. 

CALCUTTA MEDICAL JOURNAL (M.): 
91-B, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 
Estd.: 1906. Ed.: Dr. M. N. Sircar. A. Mgr.: 
Publicity Society cf India Ltd. 1 rupee. 
Advt. rates: Fp. One insertion Rs. 80, 3 
Insertions Rs. 76, 6 insertions Rs. 72, 12 
insertions Rs. 68, Hp. One insertion Rs. 40, 

3 insertions Rs. 38, 6 insertions Rs. 36, 
12 insertions Rs. 34. Mech.: P.a. 8}" x 
6-6/8", n.c. 2. Stereos and blocks accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 1,200. Official organ of the 
Calcutta Medical Club. 

CALCUTTA MEDICAL REVIEW (M): 
P-51, Golf Club Road, Toliygunge, Cal¬ 
cutta. Estd. 1938. Ed.: Dr. M. N. 3asu. 

1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 120, Hp. 
Rs. 60, Qp. Rs. 35 Mech.: P a. S" x 6", 
n.c 2. 

INDIAN HEART JOURNAL: Pubd. thrice 
a year in Jan. May & Sept. Add.: 67. 
Dharamtala St., Calcutta 13. Estd Jar. 
1949. A. Mgr.: Dr. B. B. Roy. Price Rs. 2-P. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 150, Hp. Rs. 100, Qp. 
Rs. 75. Mech.: P.a. 74" x 5". Mai;s and 
stereos accepted. Screen 80—133. Cc.: 1 000. 
This is the official organ of the Cardio¬ 
logical Society of India. 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF MALARIOLOGY 

< Quarterly-published under the authority 
of the Indian Research Fund Association >: 
Thacker’s Press & Directories Ltd., 3, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta. Estd. March, 
1947. Ed.: Lt.-Col. Jaswant Singh. Direc:or 
of Malaria Institute of India. 5 rupees. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 45. Mech.: P.a. 
7" x 5". 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL RE¬ 
SEARCH (Quarterly): P.O. Box No. 54, 3, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta. Estd. 1912. Ec?.: 
Lt.-Col. M. L. Anuja. 5 rupees. Advt rar.fs: 
Fp. Rs. 65, Hp Rs 40. Mech.': P.a. 
74" x 5". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 120. Cc.: 4,000. 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 
(Quarterlv): 56 2, Creek Row. Calcutta. 
Ed.: Dr. K. C. Chaudhuri. 1 rupee 3 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60. Hp. Rs. 30, Qp. 
Rs. 15. Mech.: P.a. 71" x 44", n.c. 2. Mats 
and stereos accepted. Cc.: 1.200. This 
quarterly is exclusively devoted to child 
health and diseases of children 


INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE (MU: 
P.O. Box No. 54, 3, Esplanade East. 

Calcutta. Estd. 1860. Ed.: Lt-Col. S, D. 
S. Greval. 1 rupee 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. 1 insertion Rs. 132, 6 insertions Rs. 121, 
12 insertions Rs. 110; Hp. 1 insertion 
Rs. 73, 6 insertions Rs. 66, 12 insertions 
Rs. 60; Qp. 1 Insertion Rs. 40: 6 insertions 
Rs. 37, 12 insertions Rs. 33. Mech.: P.a. 
94" x 6". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 5,500. 

INDIAN MEDICAL JOURNAL (M.): 
116, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 14. 
Estd. 1906. Ed. & A .Mgr.: Dr. A. N. Roy, 

8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. casual Rs. 180, 

6 insertions Rs. 160, 12 insertions Rs. 150: 
Hp. casual Rs. 100, 6 insertions Rs. 90 , 
12 insertions Rs. 80; Qp. casual Rs. 50, 

6 insertions Rs. 45, 12 insertions Rs. 40. 
Mech.: P.a. 9" x 7", n.c. 2. Line blocks 
preferred. Cc.: 10,000. This is the official 
organ of the All-India Medical Licentiates’ 
Association. 

INDIAN MEDICAL RECORD (M.): 14, 
Puran Chand Nahar Avenue, Calcutta. 
Estd. 1880. Ed.: Dr. S. K. Mookerjee. 
12 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. 1 insertion 
Rs. 100. 6 insertions Rs. 75, 12 insertions 
Rs. 60; Hp. 1 insertion Rs. 55, 6 insertions 
Rs. 45, 12 insertions Rs. 35. Mech.: P.a. 
9" x 6". Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 
4,800. 

INDIAN MEDICAL REVIEW (M ): 48-B, 
Sankaritola Street. Calcutta 14. Ed.: Dr. 
S. Ghosh 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rc. 60, 
Hp. Rs. 35, Qp. Rs. 20. Mech.: P.a. 
74" x 44". Stereos accepted. Cc.: 7,?G0. 
This is the official publication of tne 
Indian Medical Mission. 

INDIAN PHARMACIST (M ): 7, Lower 
Rawdon Street, Calcutta 20. Ed.: Prof. 
M. L. Schroff. 1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 115, Hp. Rs. 65, 5 p.c. and 10 p.c. 
discounts on 6 and 12 insertions respec¬ 
tively. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 54". Stereos 
accepted. 

INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL ABS¬ 
TRACTS (M.): 34, Alipore Road. Post Bex 
No. 5, Calcutta. Estd. Jan. 1947. Ed.: 
Dr. Jyoti Dhar. A. Mgr.: Publicity 
Society of India Ltd. 2 rupees. Advt. 
rates: Fp 1 insertion Rs. 100, 6 insertions 
Rs. 95. 12 insertions Rs. 90; Hp. 1 inser¬ 
tion Rs. 60, 6 insertions Rs. 58, 12 inser¬ 
tions Rs. 55. Mech.: P.a. 74" v 5", 
n.c. 3. Stereos accepted. Screen 65. 
Cc.: 5,500. 

JOURNAL OF THE ALL-INDIA DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION (Bi.-Monthly): 12/1. 

Esplanade East, Calcutta. Estd. 1925. Ed.: 
Dr. R. Ahmed. 2 rupees 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. casual Rs. 70, 6 insertions 

Rs 60; Hp. casual Rs. 35, 6 Insertions 
Rs. 30. Mech.: C.l. 84" x 6", n.c. 2. Cc.: 
2 , 000 . 

JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY (M.): Indian Chemical Society. 
Post Box No. 10857, Calcutta 9. Estd. 
1924. Ed.: Dr. P. K. Bose. 2 rupees. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 25. Hp. Rs. 15, Qp. 
Rs. 10. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 54". Stereos 
accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 1,000. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ANNUALS 


BOMBAY 

B.B. & C.I. RAILWAY ANNUAL: Devoted 
to geographical, historical and travel 
features. Printed on art paper at Times 
of India Press. Issued in April every 
year. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 375, Hp. 
Re, 200. Colours 25, 50, 75 p.c. extra for 
one, two and three colours respectively. 

DRUGGIST YEAR BOOK & DIREC¬ 
TORY: Romesh Publicity Corporation, 
Buona Casa, 2nd Floor, Sir P.M. Road, 
Fort, Bombay. Estd. 1949. Ed.: D. V. M. 
Rao. 7 rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100; 
Hp. Rs. 65; Qp. Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 81" 
x 44". Cc.: 5,000. 

INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
ANNUAL (Pubd. in June): Jan. Mansion, 
Sir P.M. Road, Bombay-1. Grams: 'Keen’. 
Estd. 1935. Ed. & Mgr.: M. P. Gandhi. 
6 rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 100. Mech.: 
P.a. 71" x 4J". Mounted blocks accepted. 
Cc.: 1,000. 

OUTPUT (Bi-yearly): The Times of 
India Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 
Bombay. Estd. 1948. 1 rupee. Fp. 

94" x 13"; Hp. upright 44" x 13"; Hp. 
across 94" x 6"; Qp. 44" x 6". Advt. rates: 
Cover pages. Back cover (Full colour) Rs. 
3,000; Inside Front cover (in black and 
white) Rs. 1,500; Inside back cover (in 
black and white) Rs. 1,250; Page facing 
title page Rs. 1.750; page facing frontis- 

S lece Rs. 1,750; Front section: Fp. Rs. 1,250: 

V. Rs. 675; Qp. Rs. 350; Facing matter: 
Fp. Rs. 1,500; Hp. Rs. 800: Back section: 
Fp. Rs. 1,000; Hp. Rs. 550; Qp. Rs. 300. 
Two colour 33-1/3 p.c. extra. Three 
colour 50 p.c. extra. 

REGISTER OF INDIAN MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS, EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS: 
an annual directory, published since 1948 


(Continued from previous page) 

JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION (M.): 23. Samavaya Man¬ 
sions. Corporation Place, Calcutta 13. 
Ed.: Dr. K. 8. Ray. 1 rupee 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: Fp. 3 Insertion Rs. 255, 3 
insertions Rs. 240, 6 insertions Rs. 228, 
12 insertions Rs. 215: Hp. 1 Insertion 
Rs. 142, 3 insertions Rs. 134, 6 insertions 
Rs. 126, 12 Insertions Rs. 120; Qp. 1 inser¬ 
tion Rs. 80, 3 insertions Rs. 73, 6 inser¬ 
tions Rs. 68, 12 insertions Rs. 65. Mech.: 
P.a. 9" x 7". Full mounted blocks requir¬ 
ed. Cc.: 11,000. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES 
CHIKITSA JAGAT (Bengali-M.): 27-C. 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Estd. 1928. 
Ed.: Dr. A. D. Mukharji. 6 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. casual Rs. 60, 6 or more inser¬ 
tions Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 35, 6 or more Inser¬ 
tions Rs. 50. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". Stereos 
accepted. 

NATUN JEEBAN (Bengali -M.); 66, 

College 8treet, Calcutta. Efetd. 1943. Ed.: 
Sunil Kumar Dhar. 7 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 50, Hp. Rs. 30. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". 
Stereos accepted. Screen 80. Cc.: 12,000. 


by Indian Export Trade Journal, Sayaji- 
ganj, Baroda. Circulation in India and 
Overseas. 

TEXTILE AGE: Bureau of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, Central Bank 
Bldg., Bombay 1. Estd. 1947. Ed.: J. 
Paulose. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 350; Hp. 
Rs. 200. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 54". 

TIMES OF INDIA ANNUAL (Pubd. in 
January): ‘Times of India’, Bombay. 
Grams: ‘Indiana’. 3 rupees. Advt. rates: 
Facing reading matter: Fp. Rs. 1,400; Hp. 
Rs. 800; Qp. Rs. 435; Back Section Fp. 
Rs. 900; Hp. Rs. 500; Qp. Rs. 275. Mech.: 
P.a. 114" x 8". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 40,000. Printed throughout on art 
paper and lavishly Illustrated. 

THE TIMES OF INDIA DIRECTORY OF 
BOMBAY CITY AND PROVINCE (Pubd. 
in April): ‘‘Times of India”. Bombay. Estd. 
1851. 15 rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. ordinary 
Rs. 250; Hp. Rs. 135; Qp. Rs. 75. Mech.: 
P.a. 8" x 6". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 10,000. 

BOMBAY STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR 
BOOK: Dalai Street, Bombay. Ed.: M. C. 
Mehta. 

DELHI 

DELHI DIRECTORY (Pubd, annually): 
Egerton Road, Delhi. 

INSURANCE COMPENDIUM: (Annually, 
November): Insurance Sales Corporation, 
72 Queensway, New Delhi. Rs. 3-12. 

KANPUR 

HANDBOOK OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 
Bureau of Economic Research, Post Box 
No. 45, Laxman Bhawan, The Mall, 
Kanpur (U.P.). 

PUNJAB 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL DIRECTORY: 
Amingate Street, Banga, (East Punjab): 
Published annually. Ed.: Dr. K. C. Kapoor. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 250; Hp. Rs. 150; 
Qp. Rs. 90. 

MADRAS 

INDIAN PRESS Y$AR BOOK (Pubd. in 
April): 585, Pycrofts Road. Madras 5. 
Estd. 1948. 10 rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. 


Rnowatd for their 
excellent value a* werVs of reference: 

THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE ANNUAL 
THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY ANNUAL 

Publication: Sept. October every year 
Edited by 

Prof. M- P. GANDHI, M.A.. F.R.E.S., F.5.S., J.P. 
A special publication 

“ MAJOR INDUSTRIES IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF INDIA— 1954 ” 

A first clan medium for nil equipment manufacturers 
and afnti. 

GANDHI A CO., 

Jan Mansion, 

Sir Phirosnkah Mehta Rd., Fort, Bombay. 
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Rs. 300r Hp. Rs. 160; Qp. Rs. 90; Panel 
Rs. 50. Mech.: P.a. 75" x 45". Mats and 
stereos accepted. Screen 100. The Indian 
Press Year Book, ftrst published in March 
1948, is a ready reference book on the 
Press for men engaged in Journalism, for 
Governments, businessmen, and people 
connected with the advertising and print¬ 
ing trades. 

INVESTOR'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA (Pubd. 
annually): Kothari & Sons, Oriental 
Buildings, Armenian Street, Madras, Estd. 
1936. 15 rupees. Mech.: P.a. 8J" x 6". 
Further particulars on application. 

MADRAS DIRECTORY AND WHO'S 
WHO (pubd. in March—April): 117, Arme¬ 
nian Street, Post Box No. 1568, Madras, 1. 

CATHOLIC DIRECTORY; Published by 
Oood Pastor Press, Armenian St., Mad¬ 
ras, 1. 

THE DIRECTORY OF CHURCHES AND 
MISSIONS: Published by Christian Coun¬ 
cil of India and Pakistan, Farley, Ootaca- 
mund. A. Mgr.: L, Watts. 

ANDHRA YEAR BOOK AND DIREC¬ 
TORY (Telugu): 1-5, Veerabhadran St., 
Mylapore, Madras 4. Ed.: K. Satya- 


narayana. Advfc. rates: Fp. Rs. 150; Hp. 
Rs. 80. 

ALL-INDIA MEDICAL DIRECTORY: 
Karunalayam, Paliakara, Tiru valla, Tra- 
v-ancore. Ed.: Dr. K. V. Mathew. Rs. 15. 

CALCUTTA 

ASSAM DIRECTORY AND TEA AREAS 
HANDBOOK: A well edited informative 
book for planters and those interested 
in tea industry. Published by Assam 
Review Publishing Co., 29, Waterloo St., 
Calcutta 1. Rs. 7-8. 

CALCUTTA STOCK EXCHANGE OFFI¬ 
CIAL YEAR BOOK: Calcutta Stock Ex¬ 
change Association Ltd., 7 , Lloyns Range, 
Calcutta. Estd. 1937. Ed.: A. K. Sur. 
10 Rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 200; Hp. 
Rs. 100. Mech.: P.a. 3 " x 54". Stereos 
accepted. Cc>: 1,500. 

THACKER’S DIRECTORY OF CHIEF 
INDUSTRIES OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

(Pubd. annually in December): Thacker’s 
Press and Directories Ltd., 6, Bentinck 
Street, Calcutta. 

THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY 

(Pubd. annually in December): 6, Ben¬ 
tinck Street, Calcutta. 


A SINGLE INSERTION IN THE:- 

INDIAN LISTENER 

IS AN ALL-INDIA CAMPAIGN FOR A WEEK. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY SALES OVER 30,000 COPIES 

Complete particulars from Sole Advt. Managers :— 

PUBLICITY SOCIETY OF INDIA LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE : BOMBAY BRANCH : MADRAS BRANCH : 

I, WATERLOO ST., PEOPLE’S BUILDING, purushottam buildings, 
CALCUTTA-1. S. P. MEHTA RD. 193, MOUNT RD. 

Also at NEW DELHI, KANPUR A LONDON. 

• 

Besides press media covering all India we have a selection of Out-door Media 
comprising of Trams, Buses, and Kiosks in the principal cities of India. We also 
undertake the manufacture of Enamel signs in any size, shape, language or colour. 
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THE 

PAKISTAN TIMES 

LAHORE 
FOUNDED BY 

QUAID I AZAM MOHDAUJINNAH 



THE 

PEOPLES 

PAPER 

WITH THE LARGEST 
CIRCULATION IN PAKISTAN 


MEDIA IN PAKISTAN 


T HE Dominion of Pakistan came 
into existence on August 15, 1947. 
Pakistan is bifurcated into two 
stretches of territory, one lying cn 
the north-west of the Indian 
Dominion and the other sandwiched 
between two of its eastern provinces 
with a distance of more than a thou¬ 
sand miles between the two parts. 
The total area of Pakistan comes to 
233,100 square miles. The total popu¬ 
lation of Pakistan is 65.6 millions of 
whom 47.8 millions are Muslims. 

The main languages cf Pakistan 
are: Pushto (the language of the 

Pathans in the N.-W. Frontier Pro¬ 
vince): Punjabi (specially in West 
Punjab); Sindhi; Baluchi; and 
Bengali. 

EAST BENGAL 
ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
MORNING NEWS: Dlenfa Bldgs., Ramna, 
Dacca. Grams: ‘Mornews’. Estd. 1942 
(Calcutta). Ed.: Sycd Mohsin All. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and 
over Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 6. Screen 65. Cc.: 10,000. 

PAKISTAN OBSERVER: 3/1, Johnson 
Road, Dacca. Grams: ‘Observer’. E6td. 
Feb. 1949. Ed.: Abdus Salam. A. Mgr.: 
S. G. Ahmed. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1" 
—49" Rs. 8 sci; 50" and over Rs. 6 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Mats 
accepted. Screen 60. Cc.: 7.500. (PNS). 

LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
AZAD (Bengali): Dhakeswari Road, Post 
Ramna, Dacca. Grams: ‘Daily azad’. Estd. 
1936. The “Azad” started its career from 
Calcutta and moved to Dacca in October 
1948. Ed.: A. K. Shamsuddin, M.L.A. A. 
Mgr.: A. H. Khan. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—50" Rs. 8 sci; 51" and over Rs. 6 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 204", c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Stereos 
and blocks preferred. Screen 55. Cc.: 
25,000. (PNS). 

PUNCHAJANYA (Bengali): Punchajanya, 
Chittagong. Estd. 1930. Ed.: Ambika 
Charan Das. A. Mgr.: W. C. Bhatta- 
charjee. 1 anna Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 1-8 sci- 100" r.nd over Re. 1-4 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 2-1/6", n.c. 6. Mats 
not accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 6,000. 

ZINDEGI (Bengali): 47-2, Bhajaharl 
Shah Street, Dacca. Estd. 1947. Ed.: S. 
M. Bazlool Huq. A. Mgr.: K. S. Islam. 
1 anna. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 5 sci; 
51" and over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18.3", 
c.w. 2.3". n.c. 6. Stereos preferred. 
Screen 80. Cc.: 12,300. 

WEEKLIES 

SONAR BANGLA (Bengali—Sat.): 1, 

Srish Das Lane, Bangla Bazar, Dacca. 



Grams: ‘Sonar Bangla’. Estd. 1933. Ed.: 
Nalini Kishore Guna. A. Mgr.: P. K. 
Guha. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 
sci; 100" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
13", c.w. 24", n.c. 3. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 8,500. 

N.-W. FRONTIER PROVINCE 
ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
KHYBER MAIL: Egerton Road, Pesha¬ 
war. Grams: ‘Khybermail’. Estd. 1932. 
Ed.: Zakaulla Khan. A. Mgr.: Inayatulla 
Khan. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 
sci; 100" and over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
18", c.w. 24", n.c. 5. Mats not accepted. 
Screen 60. 

WEEKLIES 

QUETTA TIMES (Sat.): Jinnah Road,. 
Quetta. Grams: ‘Golwalla’. Estd. 1924. 
Ed.: P, D. Golwalla. A. Mgr.: Khalilur 
Rehman. 1 anna. Advt. rates: As. 8 per 
single column line. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 
2", n.c. 4. Cc.: 1,000. 


If the product to be advertised has any 
feminine appeal in it you can’t beat 

THE 

DAILY ‘KHATUN’ 

(The one and only Ladies’ Daily 
Paper throughout Asia) as the most 
suitable medium for the purpose. 
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LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
AL-JAMIAT-I-S ARHAD (Urdu and 

Pushtu) j Peshawari. Grams: ‘Aljamiat’ 
Estd. 1941. Ed.: Syed Mohd. Hassan Gil- 
anl. A. Mgr.: S. M. Hasan. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 
2i", n.c. 4. Cc.: 2,500. 


PAIGHAM (Urdu): Peshawar. Grams: 
‘Falgham*. Estd. 1939. Ed.: Rehmatullah 
Khan 2 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 1-8 sci. 
flat. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. 
Mats not accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 1,000. 

SHAHBAZ (Urdu) : Inside Kabuligate, 
Peshawar City. Grams: ‘Shahbaz’. Estd. 
Nov. 1947. Ed.: Asghar Hussain Khan 
Nazir. A. Mgr.: S. J. Hussain. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: casual Rs. 3 sci; contract 
Rs. 2 set. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 2", n.c. 
6. Stereos and charbas. Cc.: 8,500. 

TA’MEER (Urdu): Opp. Saidpuri Post 
Office, Rawalpindi. Estd. 1940. Ed.: Nazim 
Haijazl. A. Mgr.: Mohd. Safdar. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 sci; 100" and 
over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18". c.w. 24", 
n.c. 6. Stereos accepted. Screen 60-80. 
Cc.: 3,000. 


WEEKLIES 

ISTIQULAL (Urdu—Tues.): Prince Road, 
Quetta. Grams: Tstlqiilal*. Estd. 1939. 
Ed.: Abdul Samad Duranl. A. Mgr.: 
N. A. K. Achakzal. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—250" Re. 1 sci, 251"-500" As. 14 sci; 
501" and over As. 12 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", 
c.w. 24". n.c. 6. Cc.: 3,100. 

MUJAHID (Urdu): Dera Ismail Khan. 
Estd. 1932. Ed.: B. A. Durani. A. Mgr.: 
8. P. Dadd. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 26"— 
199" Rs. 1-13 sci; 200" —499" Rs. 1-10-6 
sci; 500"—749" Rs. 1-3 sci; 750"—999" 
Rs. 1-1 sci; 1000"—1499" As. 14 pies 6, 
1500" and over As. 12 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", 
c.w. 24". n.c. 4. Cc.: 4,300. 

TARJAMAN-I-SARHAD (Urdu and 
Pushtu): Peshawar. Estd. Dec. 3948. Ed.: 
Zeblam Awan. A. Mgr.: M. A. Awan. 4 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—250" Rs. 2-4 sci; 
251"—1000" Rs. 2 sci; over 1000" Rs. 1-8 
•cl. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. 
‘Cc.: 3,500. 


SIND 


ENGLISH PRES3—DAILIES 


CIVIL & MILITARY GAZETTE (Publish¬ 
ed simultaneously from Lahore and 
Karachi): This paper was originally 
known as the “Daily Gazette” till Its 
merger with the “Civil and Military 
'Gazette” of Lahore In February 1949. 
Karachi add.: Post Box No. 119, McLeod 
Road. Karachi. Grams: 'Gazette*. Estd. 
1370. Ed.: F. W. Bustln. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6 sci; 50" and over 
Us. 5 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 24", n.c. 
5. Mats and stereos accepted. (PNS). 


DAWN: South Napier Road, Karachi 
Grains: 'Dawn*. Estd. 1942. Founded bj 
Quald-I-Azam Jlnnah. “Dawn” started iti 
career from Delhi In 1942 and shifted tc 
Karachi In August, 1947. Ed.: Altaf Hus¬ 
sain. A. Mgr.: G. H. Thaver. 2 annas. 
Advt. rotes: 1"—99" Rs. 9 sci. 300" and 
over Rs. 8 sci. Govt., State and Municipal 
Announcements, Company Prospectuses, 
etc., Rs. 18 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 22,300. (PNS). 


SIND OBSERVER: Post Box No. 189, 
McLeod Road, Karachi. Grams: 'Observer*, 
Estd. 1911. Ed.: Plr All Miihammad 
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Rashid. A. Mgr.: Q. Raza. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 7 sci; 50"—249" Rs. 5 
sci; 250" and over Rs. 4 ocl. Mech.: C.l. 
20", c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Mats and blocks 
accepted. Cc.: 8,200. 

WEEKLIES 

FREEDOM (Fri.): Kemball Road, Kara¬ 
chi 1. Grams: ‘Newsbag*. Estd. Jan 
1949. Ed.: M. H. Saiyed. A. Mgr.: M. B. 
Baig. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 4 
sci; 100" & over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.i. 15", 
c. w. 2-1/6", n. c. 4. Mats and stereos ac¬ 
cepted. Screen 50. Cc.: 5,000. 

ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF PAKIS¬ 
TAN (Sim.): South Napier Road, Karachi. 
Grams: ‘Newsbag*. Estd. Sept. 1948. Ed.: 
F. S. Jafri. A. Mgr.: S. M. Khan, 8 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 9 sci; 50" and 
over Rs. 6 sci. Editorial and picture 
pages 33-1/3 per cent, extra. Mech.; C.l. 
13", c.w. 2-1/6", n.c. 4. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Cc.: 19.500. (PNS). 

QU IRTEKLIES 

PAKISTAN: Post Box No. 701, 
Karachi. Estd. 1949. 2 rupees. Advt. 

rates: (Contract for one year) Fp. 

Rs. 225; Hp. Rs. 150; Qp. Rs. 80. Mech.: 
P.a. Hi" x 9". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 100 or more. Cc.: 5,000. 

LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
AL WAHID (Sindhl — except Mon¬ 
days): Bellasts Street, Karachi. Grams: 
‘Alwahid’. Estd. 1920. Ed.: Moulvi Abdul 
Ghafoor. A. Mgr.: Mohd. Hussain. 1 anna 
6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3-8 sci; 
51" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", 
c.w. 2-1/6", n.c. 6. Stereos accepted. 
Screen 65-75. Cc.: 4,000. (PNS). 

ANJAM (Urdu): Nlcol Road, 

Karachi. Grams: 'Anjam’. Estd. 1930. 
Ed.: Chughtai. A. Mgr.: Z. Ansarl. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 5 sci, 51" and 
over Rs. 4 sci. Front page 300 p.c. extra, 
back page 50 p.c. extra. Solus position 
50 p.c. extra. Legal and public notices 
Rs. 7-8 sci. Mech.: Size 22 x 29, n.c. 6, 
c.l. 21", c.w. 24". Mats and stereos ac¬ 
cepted. (PNS). 

DAWN (Urdu): South Napier Road. 
Karachi 2. This is a sister publication ol 
the English “Dawn” of Karachi. Ed.: 
Altaf Hussain. A. Mgr.: Yousuf Moham- 
madi. 1 anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—49" 
Rs. 6 sci; 50" and over Rs. 4 sci. Front 
page 50 p.c. extra. Mats accepted. Cc.: 
15,000. 

DAWN (Gujarathi): South Napier Road, 
Karachi 2. Estd. Dec. 1947. Ed.: Altaf 
Hussain. A. Mgr.: Yousuf Mohammadl. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 6 sci; 
60" and over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: C.l. 19", 
c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accept¬ 
ed. Cc.: 8,700. (PNS). 

HILAL-E-PAKISTAN (Sindhl): H a J i 
Amlnuddln Road, Hyderabad (Sind). 
Estd. Nov. 1946. Ed.: M. I. Munshey. 
A. Mgr.: Mohamed Ismail. 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3 sci; 100"—249" 
Rs. 2-8 sci; 250"—499" Rs. 2 sci; 500" and 
over Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.; C.l. 18", c.w. 
24", n.c. 6. Cc.: 4,000. 

IMROZE (Urdu): See Tmroze' Lahore. 
JANG (Urdu): McLeod Road, Karachi 
Grams: ‘Jang*. Estd. 1937. Ed.; Khalil-ur- 
Rahman. Started Its career from Delhi in 
1937, but migrated to Karachi after the 



partition of India. A. Mgr.: M. H. Rah¬ 
man. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 5 
sci; 50" and over Rs, 4 sci; Front page 
100 p.c. extra. Other guaranteed positions 
25 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 21", 
n.c. 6. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 60 to 65. Cc.: 16,000. (PNS). 

MILLAT (Gujarathi): Lea Market, 

Karachi. Grams: 'Millat'. Estd. 3946. Ed.: 
Syed Fakruddln Matri. A. Mgr.: Z. Kisat. 2 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 4 sci; 50" 
and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w, 
2", n.c. 7. Stereos. Cc.: 8,000. One amopg 
the leading papers in the Pakistan 
capital. 

NAUROZE (Urdu): McLeod Road, 
Karachi. Estd. 1947. Ed.: G. I. N. Pardesi. 
A. Mgr.: Mohd. Khaleeq. 1 anna. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 sci; 51" and over 
Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 18", c.w. 21", n.c. 
6. Screen 60-65. Cc.: 9,200. 

NIZAM (Urdu): Post Box No. 843, 
Bunder Road, Karachi. Grams: ‘Daily- 
nizam’. Estd. 1934. Ed.: S. M. Jibreel. 
A. Mgr.: A. V. Majldi. 1 anna 6 pies. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 2-8 sci; 51"—250" 
Rs. 2 sci; 251"—1000" Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: 
C.l. 18", c.w. 21", n.c. 6. Stereos and 
charbas accepted. Cc.: 7,900. 

PAKISTAN (Urdu): Lawrence Road, 
Karachi 1. Estd. August 1947. Ed.: Dad 
Mohd. Zauki. A. Mgr.: Mohd. Ashraf. 1 
anna. Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 3 sci; 51" 
and over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 
2£", n.c. 6. Cc.: 5,500. 

VATAN (Gujarathi): South Napier Rd., 
Karachi. Grams: ‘Vatandaily’. Estd. 1942. 
Ed.: Shabnam. A. Mgr.: Madad All. 1 
anna 6 pies. Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 5 
sci; 50" and over Rs. 3 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
18", c.w. 21", n.c. 6. Mats accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 6,000. (PNS). 

WEEKLIES 

GHALIB (Urdu): Mashoor Offset Litho 
Press Building, McLeod Road, Karachi 1. 
Grams: ‘Ghalib*. Estd. 1948. Ed.: Rais 
Amrohvi. A. Mgr.: A. W. Qadrl. 6 annas. 
Advt. rates: casual Rs. 3 sci. Contract 
Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 21", n.c. 
4. Mats and charbas accepted. Screen 60- 
65. Cc.: 6,000. 

PAKISTAN AALAM (Gujarathi): Scuth 
Napier Road, Karachi. Estd. 1947. Ed.: 
Mote. A. Mgr.: K. J. Vazir. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 1-8 sci; 101" and 
over Re. 1. Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 2", n.c. 
4. Only mounted blocks accepted. Screen 
65-75. 

MONTHLIES 

MAH-I-NAU (Urdu): Post Bex No. 701, 
Karachi. Estd. 1948. Published under the 
supervision of the Government of Pakis¬ 
tan’s Publicity Department. Ed.: Viqar 
Azim. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. casual 
Rs. 120; 6 insns. or more How much? Hp. 
casual Rs. 90; 6 insertions or more Rs. 80. 
Mech.: P.a. 11" x 9"; n.c. 2. Mats and 
stereos accepted. Cc.: 14,000. 

WEST PUNJAB 
ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
CIVIL & MILITARY GAZETTE: The 
Mall, Lahore. Grams: *Kuttra\ Estd. 
1870. Ed.: F. W. Bustin. Published simul¬ 
taneously from Lahore and Karachi. A. 
Mgr.: H. A. Warrls. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 


THE “MILLAT” 
PAKISTAN’S LEADING 
GUJARATI DAILY 


MILLAT, as the name goes, champions 
the cause of the Nation. In it are 
mirrored the thoughts and senti¬ 
ments of a powerful section of the 
people of Pakistan. 

MILLAT is edited by one of the 
most outstanding Gujarati journal¬ 
ist of today, Mr. Fakhra Matri. 
Its position as the leading Gujarati 
Daily of Pakistan has never been 
challenged. It has a large circle 
of readers outside Pakistan, in 
countries like India, Burma, Ceylon 
and Africa. 

MILLAT is the voice of over 5,00,000 
Gujaraties in and around Karachi, 
who constitute an influential element 
in the commercial life of our nation. 

MILLAT is a good medium for the 
publicity of all kinds of products, 
from an Aeroplane to a Hair pin. 

Advertisement Rates: 

1"—49" —Rs. 4/- s.c.i. 

50" and over —Rs. 3/- s.c.i. 

All business enquiries to be 
addressed to: 

GENERAL MANAGER, 
MILLAT DAILY 
LEA MARKET, KARACHI 
(Pakistan) 
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V —49" Rs. 8 sci; 50" and over Rs. 7 eel. 
Front page solus 50 p.c. extra. Other 
uaranteed positions 25 p.c. extra. Com¬ 
ined rates for Lahore and Karachi edi¬ 
tions: 1"—49" Rs. 13 sci; 50" and over 
Rs. 11 sci. Mech.: C.l. 13", c.w. 24", n.c. 

5. Stereos and mats accepted. Screen 60. 
Cc.: 12,900. (PN8). 

EVENING NEWS: 10, Paisa Akhbar St., 
Lahore. Estd. 1949. Ed.: Mohd. Ashraf. 

A. Mgr.: Mazhar All. 1 anna. Advt. rates: 

1"—49’' Rs. 5 scl; 50"—199" Rs. 4 scl; 
.200" and over Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 154", 
c.w. 2", n.c. 5. Stereos only. Cc.: 4,300. 

PAKISTAN TIMES: 48, The Mali, Lahore. 
Grams: 'Paklstlmes'. Estd. 1947. The 
‘ Pakistan Times” is notable for its inde¬ 
pendent editorial policy. Ed.; Faiz Ahmad 
Falz. A. Mgr.: Khurshld Ahmad. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 10 sci; 100" and 
over Rs. 8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 214", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. Screen 
65. Cc.: 15,300. (PNS). 

WEEKLIES 

GUARDIAN (Saturdays): West End. 17, 
McLeod Road, Lahore. Estd. 1949. Ed.: 
Aziz Beg. A. Mgr.: K. A. Awan. 5 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 7 sci; 50" and 
over Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: C.l. 144, c.w. 24", 
n.c. 4. Mats accepted. Cc.: 5,200. 

LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
EHSAN (Urdu): Outside Delhi Gate, 
Lahore. Grams: ‘Ehsan’. Estd. 1934. Ed.: 
Abu Saeed Bazmi. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—51" Rs. 4-8 scl; 52" and above Rs. 3 
sci. Mech.; C.l. 20", c.w. 24", n.c. 6. 
Charbas accepted. 

IMROZE (Urdu—morning—stmultanemsly 
from Lahore and Karachi). Rattan Chand 
Road, Lahore, and McLeod Road, Karachi. 
Sunday edition (containing literary and 
scientific articles) a regular feature. Ed.: 
Major C. H. Hasrat. A. Mgr.: Aziz-ur- 
Rahman. Advt. rates: Lahore—Rs. 4-8 
casual and contract (minimum 100" 
during a year) Rs. 3; Karachi—Casual 
Rs. 3 and contract Rs. 2. Combined- 
Casual Rs. 8 and contract Rs. 4. Front 
page 50 p.c. extra. Mats accepted. Screen 
60. 

INQUILAB DAILY (Urdu): McLeod Rd„ 
Lahore. Grams: ‘Inqullao’. Estd. 1927. 
Ed.: Maulana Mehr. A. Mgr.: Mohd. 
Qasim. 2 annas. Advt. rate: Rs 2 sci flat. 
Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24", n.c 6. Cc.: 
4,800. 

NAWA-I-WAQT (Urdu—except Mon¬ 
days): 2-A, Shah Din Building. The Mall, 
Lahore. Estd. 1940. Ed.: Hameod Nizami. 
A. Mgr.: M. Sadiq. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 6 sci; 100" and over Rs. 4-8. 
Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 24". n.c. 6. Mats 
and stereos accepted. Cc.: 15,400. (PNS). 

ZAMINDAR (Urdu): Zamindar Mansion, 
98. McLeod Road, Lahore. Grams: 'Zemin¬ 
dar'. EStd. 1903. Ed.: M. Akhtar All Khan. 
"Zamindar” is one of the oldest Urdu 
dailies of the Punjab. A. Mgr.: Mansur 
au Khan. 2 annas. Advt. rates: l"—99" 
Rs. 6 sci; 100" and over Rs. 4-8 sci. Front 
page 100 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 
24". n.c. 6. Stereos and charbas used. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 26,500. (PNS). 

WEEKLIES 

DASTKARI (Urdu — Wednesdays): 
8. McLagan Road, The Mall, Lahore. Estd. 


1913. Ed.: Begum Shafi Ahmed. A. Mgr.: 

8. H. Ahmed. 2 annas. Advt. rates: Us. 

2 scl fiat. Mech.: C.l. 124", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 4. Screen 55. Cc.: 3,800. (PNS). 

ISTAQLAL (Urdu): The Mall. Lahore. 
Estd. 1948. Published by the West Punjab 
Government. Ed.: Mumtaz Mufti. A.Mgr.: 

B. A. Publicity Ltd., Lahore. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 sci; 100" and 
over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: C.l. 12J", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 4. Stereos accepted. Screen 65. Cc.: 
15,000. 

NAWA-I-PAKISTAN (Urdu): Outside 
Mochi Gate, Lahore. Estd. Sept. 1947. Ed.: 
Abdul Rashid Arshad. A. Mgr.: A. Rashid. 

4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—250" Rs. 2 scl; 
251"—500" Rs. 1-12 scl; 501" and over 
Rs. 1-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 134", c.w. 24", 
n.c. 4. Blocks and stereos accepted. Cc.: 
9,600. 

NIZAM (Urdu): Bank Square, The Mall. 
Lahore. Grams: 'Nizamwikly'. Estd. 1941. 
Ed.: M. Y. Chaudhari. A. Mgr.: H. A. 
Chaudhari. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—250" 
Rs. 4 sci; 251 " and over Rs. 3 scl. Mech.: 

C. l. 124", c.w. 24", n.c. 4. Cc.: 8,500. 
QINDEEL (Urdu): Lahore. This Is the 

weekly edition of the "Nawa-l-waqt”. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 5 sci; 101" and over 
Rs. 4 scl. Mech.: C.l. 12", c.w. 24", n.c. 

4. 

MONTHLIES 

MAKHZAN (Urdu): 114, The Mall, 
Lahore. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 90; Hp. 
Rs. 50; Qp. Rs. 28. Mech.: P.a. 8" x 6". 
Published by the Proprietors of “Nawa-l- 
waqt”. Further particulars on application. 

ZEBUN-NISA (Urdu-lst week of every 
month): Bungalow Ayub Shah, Chuni 
Mandi, Lahore. Estd. 1934. Ed.: Mrs. 
Humayun Mlrza. 6 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. casual Rs. 35: 6 insertions Rs. 208 per 
lot; 12 insertions Rs. 410 per lot. Hp. 
casual Rs. 18; 6 insertions Rs. 105 per lot; 
12 Insertions Rs. 206 per lot. Mech.: P.a. 
8" x 6", n.c. 2. Cc.: 2,900. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTOMOBILE 

DRIVER (Urdu—Weekly): Sarai Sultan, 
Lahore. Grams: ’Lorryowner’. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 25; Qp. Rs. 12-8. 
Mech.: P.a. 13" x 9". This is the official 
organ of the West Punjab Provincial 
Motor Union. Further particulars on 
application. 

WEST PAKISTAN MOTORIST (English 
—monthly): Automobile Association of 
West Pakistan. Charing Cross. The Mail, 
Lahore. Grams: ‘Autowespak’. Estd. 1927. 
Ed.: A. Gilbert. Advt. rates: Fp. 1-5 insns. 
Rs. 95 per page; 6 insns. Rs. 85 per page; 
12 insn3. Rs. 75 per page. Hp. 1-5 insns. 
Rs. 45 per Hp.; 6 insns. Rs. 42 per Hp.; 
12 insns. Rs. 38 per Hp. Mech.: Pa 
94" x 7". Stereos. Screen 100. Cc.: 3,060. 
This is the official organ of the Auto¬ 
mobile Association of West Pakistan. 

COMMERCE 

KARACHI COMMERCE (English—Weekly 
on Saturdays): Frere Road, Karachi. 
Grams: Comerika’. Estd. 1947. Ed.: Syed 
Ahmed A. Mgr.: S. Zakir All. 12 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—50" Rs. 4-8 sci; 51"—ICO" 
Rs. 4 sci; 101"—200" Rs. 3-8 sci; 201"—300" 
Rs. 3 sci; 301"—400" Rs. 2-8 scl; 401" and 
over Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 12J". c.w. 2, 
n.c. 4. Stereos. Screen 60. Cc.: 2,800. 



MUSLIM ECONOMIST (English—Weekly 
ion Fridays): ‘Alsarwar’, Bank Square, 
The Mall, Lahore. Estd. Jan. 1949. Ed.: 
Zahur Malik. A. Mgr.: Saleem Rana. 12 
annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 5 sci; 100" 
& over Rs. 4 sci. Mech.: C.l. 114", c.w. 
34", n.c. 2. Cc.: 5,000. 

FILM 

NOORJEHAN (Urdu Monthly-20th of 
every month): P.O. Box 576, Karachi. 
Estd. Nov. 1947. Ed.: S. A. Chawla. 
A. Mgr.: Jalil Ahmed. 3 annas. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 100; Hp. Rs. 60; Qp. Rs. 
35. Mech.: P.a. 84" x 6. Stereos and 
blocks. Screen 65-85. Cc.: 8,000. 

SCREEN POST (English— Monthly): 3, 

Clayton Road, Karachi-5. Estd. Nov. 1948. 
Ed.: A. H. Madani. A. Mgr.: A. H. Khan. 
1 rupee 4 annas. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 200; 
Hp. Rs. 125. Mech.: P.a. 9" x C4". Stereos 
used. Screen 80 and 110. Cc.: 6,000. 

SILVER SCREEN (English—1st and 16th 
of every month): 10, Paisa Akhbar Street, 
Lahore. Estd. 1948. Ed.: A. Hamid. A. 
Mgr.: A. Asghar. 12 annas. Advt. rates: 
Fp. Rs. 75; Hp. Rs. 40; Qp. Rs. 25. Mech.: 
P.a. 94" x 7". Stereos accepted. Screen 
100-150. Cc.: 3,500. 

MEDICINE 

EASTERN MEDICAL JOURNAL (Eng. 
—Monthly): Mansooi Publications, Frere 
Road, Karachi. Estd. Nov. 1949. 1 rupee. 
Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 130; Hp. Rs. 75. 
Mech.: P.a. 8" x 5". Further particulars 
on application. 


PAKISTAN MEDICAL JOURNAL (Eng. 
—Monthly): Post Box 782, Bunder Road, 
Karachi-1. Grams: ‘AbsylinL Estd. Aug. 
1948. Ed.: Maj. K. N. H. Rizvi. A. Mgr.: 
S. A Kazmi. 1 rupee 8 annas. Advt. 
rates:' Fp. casual Rs. 160; 12 insertions 
Rs. 150 per page. Hp. casual Rs 90; 12 
insertions Rs. 30 per Hp. Mech.: P.a. 
8" x 54". Stereos used. Cc.: 3,000. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PAK PHOTOGRAPHER (English—Bi¬ 
monthly): 4, Dreamland, Frere Road, A.M. 
11, Karachi, Estd. Sept. 1949. Ed.: Irfan 
All Beg. 12 annis, Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 
100; Hp. Rs. 60; Qp. Rs. 40. Mech.: P.a. 
74" x 5§". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 100. Cc.: 1,000. 

RADIO 

AHANG (Urdu — ist and 16th of 
every month): Radio Pakistan Head¬ 
quarters. Karachi. Estd. 1948. Ed.: 
Ghulam Abbas. A. Mgr.: S. M. Neqi. 
7 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 6 sci; 
100"—249" Rs. 5 sci; 250"—499" Rs. 4-8 sci; 
500"—700" Rs. 4 sci; over 701" Rs. 3-8 sci. 
Mech.: C.l. 11", c.w. 2]", n.c. 4. Stereos 
preferred. Cc.: 10,000. 

PAKISTAN CALLING (Eng.—1st and 16th 
of every month): 71, Garden Road, Radio 
Pakistan, Karachi. Estd. 1948. Ed.: N. M. 
Rashed. A.Mgr.: S.M. Naqi. 7 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 6 sci; 100"—249" Rs. 5 
sci; 250"—499" Rs. 4-8 sci; 500"—700" Rs. 4 
sci; 701" & over Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: C.l. 
11", c.w. 24 ", n.c. 4. Mats and stereos 
accepted. Screen 100. Cc.: 3,000. 


It pays 

THE 


to advertise in 

DAILY ZAMINDAR, 

LAHORE. 


(Established 1903) 


The Voice of Pakistan 


LARGEST CIRCULATION ALL OVER PAKISTAN 


ASSURES BEST 


RESULTS 


Enquire for Rates , etc. : 

LAHORE 
KARACHI:— 
LONDON;— 
NEW YORK:— 
BOMBAY:— 
CALCUTTA :— 


98, Mcleod Road. (Phone 3289) 

Akhbar Building, Mcleod Road. (Phone 4240) 
20, Hans Place, S. W. 1. 

International Bldgs., 630, Fifth Avenue. 

20, Old Custom House Road, Top Floor, Fort. 
160-C, Chittaranjan Avenue. (Phone BB5209) 

MANSUR ALI KHAN, 

Advertising Executive. 
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B ROADCASTING is a Govern¬ 
ment monopoly in Pakistan 
and the broadcasting organi¬ 
sation, “Radio Pakistan”, has its 
Headquarters at Karachi. This 
service is under the control of the 
Information & Broadcasting Division 
of the Ministry of Interior. It is under 
the direction of a Controller appointed 
by the Government, who is responsible 
for its general management. All 
equipment belongs to the State and 
funds for broadcasting are voted each 
year. At the Headquarters are two 
Deputy Controllers, the Director of 
Engineering, the Maintenance Engi¬ 
neer, the Administrative Officer, the 
Director of Programmes and the 
Public Relations Officer. 

The four regional Stations at 
Karachi, Lahore, Peshawar and Dacca 
are looked after by Station Directors. 
Besides them, there are some other 
Units controlled from the Head¬ 
quarters: 1. The Central News Orga¬ 
nisation, which shifted from Lahore to 
Karachi on August 14, 1949. The Head 
of this Unit is called Director of News; 
2. Directorate of External Services & 
Monitoring, set up in Karachi on 
August, 14, 1949. It is looked after by 
the Director of External Services & 
Monitoring. 3. Directorate of Staff 
Training, which was set up in Karachi 
on November 7, 1949, to fulfil a long 
standing need for training staff 
personnel. The training syllaous 
covers a large number of subjects, 
from training in the technique of 
broadcasting to elementary knowledge 
of programme planning, the substance 
of nation-building programmes, publi¬ 
city, general administrative routine 
and script writing. 

Each regional Station has its own 
Advisory Committee to advise and 
assist it in planning programmes. 
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PROGRAMMES 

In its Home Service, Radio Pakistan 
broadcasts several types of pro¬ 
grammes in several languages. The 
main programmes are broadcast in 
Urdu and consist of talks, music, 
dramas, feature programmes, pro¬ 
grammes for women, children, rural 
audiences and troops. Besides this, 
there are religious programmes, school 
and university broadcasts and western 
music. News Bulletins are broadcast 
in Urdu and English as well as in 
regional languages, viz. Bengali, 
Pushto and Kashmiri. In addition, the 
regional stations give daily news 
bulletins covering events of local im¬ 
portance, SOS messages, etc. 

The emphasis in music and other 
programmes is on Muslim tradition 
and heritage. 

Radio Pakistan’s External Services 
comprise at present broadcasts in 
Arabic, Persian, Afghan/Persian and 
Burmese. An experimental Service to 
East Africa was started in April, 1950. 
A proposal to start services in the 
Indonesian and Turkish languages is- 
already on the anvil. 




TECHNICAL SERVICES 

On partition, Pakistan received 3 
transmitters, at Peshawar, Lahore, and 
Dacca. All three were low power 
medium wave stations and could only 
serve an area within 50 miles of the 
radiation centre. Urgent need was 
felt for a transmitting station at 
Karachi, the Pakistan capital. Besides 
.this, a link had to be established 
between the East and West of Pakistan 
and a centralised news service for the 
-country as a whole. Unfortunately, the 
technical equipment and trained 
personnel were extremely inadequate 
to keep the existing stations going. 
Sub-units had to be set up at the 
regional centres to provide news 
bulletins, until it was found possible 
to have a centralised news service. 

The link between the two Pakistans, 
•a wing was added io the existing 
building in Dacca for housing a short 
wave transmitter. This was accom¬ 
plished early in 1949. A 10 K.W. 
Medium wave transmitter was in¬ 
stalled in a rest house opposite the 
proposed main building for a High 
Power Transmitter which was meant 
to cover a wider area. 

The building in Karachi, housing the 
transmitters, was only completed by 
April, 1949, and the hist hign power 
50 k.w. short wave transmitter was 
installed. The transmitter was put? 
on the air, despite great difficulties, on 
August 14, 1949. With this started a 
centralised news service from the 
^capital feeding all regional stations. 
Simultaneously, external services for 
the Middle East Arab countries, Iran 
Afghanistan and Burma came into 
•operation. With the establishment of 
the second 50 K.W. short wave trans¬ 
mitter on December 25, 1949, it v.as 
possible to make the external services 
and a part of the home services from 
Karachi available to listeners in wider 
areas overseas. 

The aerial system is still under in¬ 
stallation. All material has, however, 
been procured and subject to the 
availability of frequencies to be finally 
-decided by the World Radio Confer¬ 
ence, Radio Pakistan will be able to 
reach many other regions of the 
•world. 

The Lahore Station has now been 
•supplemented with a new low pow’er 


short wave transmitter serving a zonal 
area of 200 miles. Dacca Station is 
already radiating programmes on a 
medium and a short wave transmitter. 

The Broadcasting House is under 
construction at Karachi and it is ho£?d 
to be completed by early next year. 

The present transmitters, along with 
the Station call-signs are listed 
below: — 


Call Sign. 

Station. 

Transmitter . 

APK 1 

Karachi 

10 kw/mw. 

APK 2 

Karachi 

50 kw/sw. 

APK 3 

Karachi 

50 kw/sw. 

APL 1 

Lahore 

5 kw/mw. 

APL 2 

Lahore 

0.3 kw/sw. 

APP 

Peshawar 

10 kw/mw. 

APD 1 

Dacca 

5 kw/mw. 

APD 2 

Dacca 

7.5 kw/sw. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Radio Pakistan publishes two fort¬ 
nightly programme journals “Pakistan 
Calling” in English and “Ahang' in 
Urdu. These journals contain detailed 
information about the programmes to¬ 
gether with extracts from broadcast 
talks and articles on subjects related 
to programmes. Another fortnightly 
journal “Naquib” in Bengali is to be 
published shortly on the same lines. 
The publication of a monthly bulletin 
about Arabic programmes has started 
from the first of August, 1950, while 
a similar bulletin about Persian pro¬ 
grammes is being planned. 

RECEIVING SETS 

There are no official statistics avai¬ 
lable of the number of receiving sets 
in the country. It is estimated, that 
Radio Pakistan approximately reaches 
5,00,000 persons within the country. 
Though community listening is not 
yet officially organised, schemes are 
under way to set up community 
listening sets in the rural areas. 
There is a sales tax on receiving sets. 

EXTERNAL SERVICES 
Burmese Service 

A composite programme In Burmese 
broadcast dally from 7-00 p.m. to 7-45 
p.m. on 31570 Kc/s In the 25 metres band 
and also In the 41 metre band. Contains 
a News Bulletin of 10 minutes duration, 
broadcast at 7-05 p.m. dally. Also in¬ 
cludes the following fixed point items: 
Mondays : 

1. Music of other countries. 

2. Commentary. 

3. General talk. 
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Tuesdays : 

1. Commentary. 

2. Talk on Pakistan. 

Wednesdays : 

1. Thought for the day. 

2. Commentary. 

3: Chat with our sisters. 

Thursdays : 

1. Music of other countries. 

2. Commentary. 

3. Talk on Pakistan. 

Fridays : 

1. Talking to children. 

2. Pakistan as others see it. 

Saturdays : 

1. Sayings of great men. 

2. Background to the News. 

Sundays : 

1. Week In Pakistan. 

2. Request Music or Feature (on last 

Sunday). 

IRANIAN SERVICE 

A composite piogramme in Persian, 
broadcast daily from 9-30 p.m. to 10-15 
p.m. on 11885 Kc/s in the 25 metres 
band. Contains a News Bulletin of 10 
minutes duration broadcast at 9-35 p.m. 
daily. Also includes the following fixed 
Items:— 

Mondays : 

1. Commentary. 

2. Our Mall and Request Music.f 
Tuesdays . 

1. Commentary. 

2. Talk on Pakistan. 

3. Pakistani Music with a Commentary. 
Wednesdays : 

1. Commentary. 

2. Talk on Pakistan. 

3. Western Music.I 

Thursdays : 

1. Commentary. 

2. Our Mall and Request Muslc.f 
Fridays : 

1. Talking to Children. 

2. Pakistan as ethers see it. 

Saturdays : 

1. Background to the News. 

2. Western Music (Classical!.! 

Sundays : 

1. Week In Pakistan. 

2. Music! or Feature (on last Sunday). 

AFGHAN PERSIAN SERVICE 

A composite programme broadcast 
primarily for listeners in Afghanistan 


from 9-30 p.m. to 10-30 p.m. daily on. 
7263 Kc/s in the 41 metres band and also- 
on 476.9 metres. Contains a News Bulle¬ 
tin of 10 minutes duration broadcast 
daily at 9-35 p.m. 

ARABIC SERVICE (I) 

A composite programme in Arabic 
oroadcast daily from 11-15 p.m. to 12-0* 
midnight on 11885 Kc/s In the 25 metres 
band. Contains a News Bulletin of 10 
minutes duration broadcast daily at 
11-20 p.m. Also includes the following, 
fixed point items — 

Mondays : 

1. Commentary. 

Tuesdays . 

1. Talk on Pakistan. 

Wednesdays : 

1. Commentary. 

Thursdays : 

1. Our Mail and Request Music.t 
Fridays : 

1. Background to the News. 

2. Feature. 

Saturdays : 

1. Talk on Pakistan. 

Sundays : 

1. The Week in Pakistan. 

ARABIC SERVICE (2) 

A composite programme in Arabic- 
broadcast daily from 0-30 a.m. to 1-15 
a.m. on 11885 Kc/s in the 25 metres band. 
Contains a News Bulletin of 10 minutes 
duration broadcast daily at 0-35 a.m. .Also 
includes the following fixed point 
items:— 

Mondays : 

1. Religious Talk. 

Tuesdays : 

1. Commentary. 

Wednesdays : 

1. Talk on Pakistan. 

Thursdays : 

1. Commentary. 

2. Pakistani Music with Comment arjr. 
Fridays : 

1. Readings from poetry. 

2. Our Mail and Request Music.! 

Saturdays : 

1. Pakistan as ethers see it. 

2. Western music.! 

Sundays : 

1. Talk on Pakistan. 

2. Play or Feature. 
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ADVERTISING IN PAKISTAN 


r E history of advertising in Pakis¬ 
tan takes us back to the partition 
on the 14th August, 1947, when 
the new Dominion came into existence. 

Let us take one by one the provinces 
that are now parts of Pakistan. 

Before partition and the creation of 
Pakistan, Sind used to be a province 
backward in many ways as compared 
to the other provinces of India and 
had gained its independent provincial 
status for a short while before, being 
prior to that a part of Bombay. 

Even after having attained its inde¬ 
pendent provincial status it made no 
remarkable progress and remained 
more or less mainly an agricultural 
area with very few industries and 
hardly any commercial activity worth 
mentioning. Karachi, the capital of 
Sind, was more or less a port in transit 
for goods to feed Lahore, the main 
business centre. Practically Karachi 
offered no field for large-scale ad¬ 
vertising. The population being small 
and mainly agriculturists and those 
also mostly illiterate, purchasing power 
was very low and the market not 
tempting enough for the sellers. 

Before Sind became a part of Pakis¬ 
tan, Karachi could boast of one or two 
local agencies. These agencies had 
very little experience and were not 
capable of independent creative work 
and were almost agents of big ad¬ 
vertising houses in other parts of India 
engaged on a certain percentage basis 
for passing materials to the publica¬ 
tions, or making adaptations in some 
cases in Sindhi. 

The publications in Sind were also 
just a handful without any consider¬ 
able circulation. The readership being 
limited, only those products were 
advertised in these areas which had 
already an extensive coverage through¬ 
out other important towns in India 
and did not want to lose even the 
limited market offered by Sind. Pro¬ 


ducts needing India coverage found 
their way into Sind papers also on a 
limited scale. There were only half 
a dozen publications in Sind and they 
were the “Daily Gazette”, the “Sind 
Observer”, and the “Karachi Daily” in 
English, the “Sind Samachar” in 
Sindhi, “Parsi Sansar” and “Loke 
Sewak”, in Gujerati. Of these the 
“Daily Gazette” has merged in the 
“Civil & Military Gazette”, the “Parsi 
Sansar” still comes out and the rest 
have ceased publication or have moved 
to India. 

The position in the Punjab was 
better. Lahore being quite a big 
business centre, and there being con¬ 
siderable industrial and commercial 
activity, sellers of all types of products 
looked upon this area as one of the 
major markets for their goods. The 
number of publications being also quite 
large, the readership extensive, the 
purchasing power favourable, adver¬ 
tising in this centre was fairly exten¬ 
sive for those who wanted coverage in 
Northern India. 

The North-Western Frontier Province 
had long been a very limited market 
with limited potentialities and that 
has remained up-to-date, though 
things are changing rapidly now. 

We now turn to East Pakistan, 
formerly East Bengal, which was and 
still is mainly an agricultural area, 
but having tremendous buying power. 
This area depended more or less en¬ 
tirely on Calcutta in West Bengal and 
the coverage in West Bengal covered 
East Bengal too. 

This is the picture of the pre-parti¬ 
tion days, but with the birth of Pakis¬ 
tan things started changing rapidly 
and in the short period of 2% years 
we have quite a different story to tell. 

The upheaval and aftermath of the 
creation of the two new Dominions 
and subsequently the partition of 
Bengal and the Punjab, brought so 




many rapid changes that politically, 
commercially and economically an 
entire new chapter started in the his¬ 
tory of India. 

The once unimportant town of 
Karachi became the capital of Pakistan 
and gained importance overnight. 
Being the centre of the Government 
of Pakistan it attracted all commercial 
and business houses from all over the 
world. The population increased like 
magic as fresh avenues opened out 
and the buying capacity also consider¬ 
ably increased with the improvement 
in trade. 

For a Dominion to start from al¬ 
most scratch everything was needed 
and the business and commercial 
houses, both foreign and Pakistani, 
immediately realised the potentialities 
of a new opening and a new market. 
With the growing needs of the popu¬ 
lation. publications were started both 
in English and especially In the 
vernacular in considerable numbers. 
Other venues of publicity are also 
sought to bring goods before the pros¬ 
pective buyers. 

The big advertising agencies in India 
realised the changes in time and saw 
the necessity of opening offices in 
Pakistan to cater to the needs of the 
existing clients as also to offer efficient 
service to prospective ones. The first 
in the field were Messrs. D. J. Keymer 
& Co. Ltd., who were followed by 
many other reputable advertising 
houses. 

The opening of a new market also 
tempted local advertising agencies and 
a host of them opened up in no time. 
Many enthusiastic ones saw a new field 
and people having no experience and 
no service to offer were running small 
agencies. With unsettled conditions 
and business expanding, anything that 
could appear in the columns of a 
newspaper was considered advertising 
irrespective of the fact whether the 


illustrations, the copy, the set-up were 
in keeping with modern advanced ad¬ 
vertising, which has to take care of 
all aspects before a finalised advertise¬ 
ment appears. This was due to the 
fact that everybody’s requirements had 
to be met and this was more or less 
the result of inexperience of the time. 
The result being obvious ihe quality 
was very poor. There was a considera¬ 
ble shortage of efficient commercial 
artists, block makers, printers, but 
gradually during the last two years 
conditions have settled down and 
there has been considerable improve¬ 
ment all round. 

The Government have also been 
taking keen interest. Government- 
sponsored publications both for local 
and foreign readers have been in¬ 
troduced with a wealth of information 
about the new-born State of Pakistan. 

Within these two years the general 
standard of advertising has considera¬ 
bly improved in spite of the handicaps, 
such as want of qualified commercial 
artists, good printing houses, variety of 
types, good block makers, availability 
of paper and inks, which are being 
gradually overcome. 

There has been a considerable in¬ 
crease in media, outdoor publicity, 
films, organising of exhibitions, shows, 
demonstrations, both Government and 
public sponsored. 

The necessity of proper advertising 
is being felt and with growing business, 
the future prospects are fairly bright. 

There are quite a large number of 
local advertising agencies. Government 
propaganda films are a regular feature 
of Government publicity in foreign 
countries. Slide displays and hoardings 
have considerably increased. Exhibi¬ 
tions have been organised and fairs 
held. 

Press advertising still has a clear 
lead on other forms of advertising. 
Direct mailing is popular. 
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A STRIKING feature of the pro¬ 
gress of the Ceylon Press in 1949 
was a big jump in circulations, 
particularly of the evening and Sunday 
papers. This may be attributed to a 
marked increase in literacy as well as 
a keener interest in public affairs and 
in the problems created by the Island's 
independence. A general brightening 
of get-up and of the presentation of 
news may also have helped to stimulate 
sales. 

Towards the middle of the year the 
group of papers owned by The Associ¬ 
ated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd. 
published their certified net sale 
figures. These showed that for the 
half-year ending on December 31, 1948, 
the net sales of the “‘Ceylon Daily 
News” were an average of 32,971 a day, 
of the “Ceylon Observer” 16,278 and of 
the Sunday morning edition of the 
“Observer” 43,493. 

The Sinhalese Sunday newspaper, 
the “Silumina”, had sales that exceed¬ 
ed 94,000. Within a month it was 
announced that this figure had risen 
above a lakh. This is perhaps the 
largest circulation of any paper in the 
East. Mr. C. R. Srinivasan was quoted 
as having remarked at the eighth 
session of the Conference of All-India 
Newspaper Editors that there was not 
one paper in India that had passed 
the 1,00,000 mark. (“The Times of 
India’* has claimed that the combined 
circulation of its Bombay and Delhi 
editions exceeds a lakh.) 

The “Silumina’s” circulation is now 
in the neighbourhood of 1,17,000. The 
importance of this achievement must 
be viewed against the poor economic 
background of the Island, with the 
abrupt disappearance of “easy-early - 
money” that came into so many hands 
during the period of war and the 
soaring cost of living. 


The “Lanka Deepa”, the Sinhalese 
evening newspaper, published by the 
“Times of Ceylon”, changed into a 
Sinhalese morning paper about the 
middle of the year. At the same time 
it changed its format from folio to 
demy size. There are thus two Sinha¬ 
lese morning dailies and not a single 
Sinhalese evening newspaper. 

EXITS AND ENTRANCES 

The lot of other Sinhalese papers 
has not been so happy. The “Sinhala 
Balaya”, organ of the Sinhala Maha 
Sabha, which covered almost every 
part of the Island except the Jaffna 
Peninsula and the sparsely populated 
Eastern Province, ceased publication. 

The Leftist parties were determined 
to have a daily organ of their own, 
and one fine morning saw the birth- 
of a Communist Sinhalese daily. The 
“Nidhasa”, a Leftist weekly, involved 
in a case of libel, died an untimely 
death. 

The “Dinamina”, the popular Sinha¬ 
lese daily, shed some more of its war¬ 
time austerities and may soon rival the 
“Silumina” in the matter of beating 
circulation records. Both are united 
in one effort, and it is not a race for 
supremacy. 

Among new publications launched in 
1949 the most notable was a high-class 
quarterly called “The New Lanka”. 

An “all-poetical” bi-weekly named 
“Kavi Samaya” came into being, but 
died in infancy. 

In November, 1949, the “Times of 
Ceylon” for the first time, published 
its net sales as certified by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations Ltd. It claimed 
that its sales had increased from 18,475 
in January to 23,781 in September and 
that it had the largest evening paper 
sales in Ceylon. The “Ceylon Observer*' 
immediately challenged this claim and 
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announced that its current sales were 
25,610 copies a day. 

A few days later the “Times of 
Ceylon Sunday Illustrated” published 
certified figures, showing that its sales 
had risen from 28,203 to 54,164 between 
January and September 1949. The 
Sunday “Observer” can also claim a 
circulation exceeding half a lakh. Five 
of' The Associated Newspapers of 
Ceylon group have since become mem¬ 
bers of the A.B.C. 

THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC 

Comment in Ceylon on the Report of 
the British Royal Commission on the 
Press took the line that mutual res¬ 
ponsibility had to be recognised 
between newspapers and their readers. 
They had a common interest in im¬ 
proving the conditions and standards 


of the society that forced’ the back¬ 
ground against, which newspapers were 
produced and read. 

In regard to the Commission’s obser¬ 
vation that a penny paper was a 
remarkable value for money, tlje 
“Ceylon Observer” claimed that it was 
probably the only paper in the Com¬ 
monwealth sold at less than a penny.. 
This evening paper now gives its 
readers eight pages for five cents. 

A much-travelled Editor with Fleet 
Street experience expressed the view in 
a public lecture that the standard 
attained by the Press in Ceylon was 
higher than anywhere else in the East. 
He also suggested that there should be 
a course of training at the University 
of Ceylon for the country's future 
journalists. 


BROADCASTING IN CEYLON 


T HE year 1949 marks the comple¬ 
tion of a new broadcasting house 
at Torrington Square, Colombo, 
which forms the headquarters of Radio 
Ceylon. The new building incorpo¬ 
rates many of the modern devices used 
in studio construction. In the opinion 
of competent observers it is one of 
the finest in the world. The range of 
studios includes four for speech, and 
small discussion groups, two for news 
reading, two of medium size for 
Chamber Music, one larger studio for 
a small orchestra up to 20 instruments 
with space for a small orchestra and 
space for an audience upto 250 persons. 

On March, 1, 1949, the powerful 
100 k.w. transmitter originally used 
by Radio SEAC was transferred 
from U.K. to Ceylon Government 
ownership. An agreement was con¬ 
cluded with the U.K. Government 
under which that Government are 
given facilities enabling them to 
continue the use of this transmitter 
for a maximum of 8Vz hours a day for 
a period of 2 1/ 2 years. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation operates a 
service during these hours. The ac¬ 


quisition of this powerful transmitter 
made it possible for the Government 
to consider the provision of an Over¬ 
seas Service, and if necessary, a service 
of commercial broadcasting to distant 
countries. On October 1, 1949, all 
broadcasting services were centralised 
and Radio Ceylon was placed under 
the control of a separate department 
ol broadcasting responsible to the 
Minister for Posts & Telecommuni¬ 
cations. 

“The Ceylon Radio Times” is issued 
every fortnight. This journal is avail¬ 
able to licence holders in Ceylon free 
of charge, except for postage. The 
rate for non-licence holders and 
persons in India is Rs. 5 per annum 
including postage. 

The number of radio receiving 
licences at the end of 1949 was 27,317. 

The following transmitters are in 
operation for the Home Services. 
Oriental Broadcasts: 

428.6 metres (700 kc) 15 Kilowatt. 

61.2 metres (4,900 kc) 7.5 Kilowatt. 
Western Broadcasts: 

326 metres (920 kc) 7.5 Kilowatt. 

49.38 metres (6,075 kc) 0.2 Kilowatt. 
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MEDIA IN CEYLON 


EYLON is a country of great 
natural beauty. It has ah area 
of 25,332 square miles and a 
population of about six millions. 
Colombo, the capital, has a population 
of 330,000 and is the only large city 
on the island. It is one of the great 
commercial ports of the East. 
Ceylon’s main crops are tea, coconut 
and rubber. The island has a high 
percentage of literacy. 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
CEYLON DAILY NEWS (except Sun¬ 
days): Lake House, McCallum Hoad, 
Colombo, Ceylon. Grams: ‘News’. Estd. 
1910. Ag. Ed.: G. J. Padmanabha. 
A. Mgr.: G. K. Stewart. 10 cents. 
Advt. rates: 1"—49" Rs. 10; 50" 

—99" Rs. 6-8; 100"—149" Rs. 5 scl, 150"— 
249" Rs. 4 scl, 250"—499" Rs. 3-8 scl, 
500"—999" Rs. 3-4 scl; 1000"—1999" Rs. 3 
scl; 2,000" & over Rs. 2-12 scl. Next to 
reading matter 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 
22", c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Blocks preferred to 
mats. Screen 55-65. Ac.: 37,830. (ABC). 

CEYLON OBSERVER: Lake House, 
McCallum Road. Colombo. Ceylon. Grams: 
‘Observer’. Estd. 1834. Ed.: H. D. Jansz. 
A. Mgr.: E. W. Atukorale. 5 cents. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 7-8 set; 50"—99" Rs. 5 
scl; 100"—149" Rs. 3-8 Bel, 150"-249" 
Rs. 2-12 scl, 250"—499" Rs. 2-8 scl; 500"— 
99 9" Rs. 2-4 scl, 1,000"—1,999" Rs. 2 scl; 
2,000" and over Rs. 1-12 scl. Next to read¬ 
ing matter 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 22", 
c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Blocks preferred. Screen 
55. Ac.: 18,840 (ABC). Under the same 
management as the "Ceylon Dally News.” 

TIMES OF CEYLON: Times Building, 
Colombo, Ceylon. GramB: ‘Times’. Estd. 
1846. Ed.: Tori De Souza. A. Mgr.. George 
Meayers. 10 cents. Advt. rates: casual 
Rs. 10 scl; 51"—100" Rs. 5-5 scl; 101"—150" 
Rs. 4 scl; 151"—250" Rs. 3-5 scl; 251"— 
500" Rs. 3 scl; 501" and upwards Rs. 2-12 
scl. Leader page Rs. 15 scl; Official, Legal, 
and Company reports Rs. 15 scl. Mech.: 
C.l. 22J". c.w. 2-1/3", n.c. 7. Mats and 
stereos accepted. Ac.: 24,050. (ABC). 
WEEKLIES 

CEYLON CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
(Sundays): Borella, Colombo-8. Estd. 1869. 
Ed.: Father Justin Perera. A. Mgr.: 
Father A. Dochaln. 10 cents. Advt. rates: 

Rs. 6 scl; 50"—99" Rs. 4-8; 

100"—149" Rs. 4 scl; 150"—249" Rs. 3-8 
sol; 250"—499" Rs 3 scl; 500" & over Rs. 
2-8. Mech.: C.l. 15". c.w. 21", n.c. 4. 
Stereos accepted. Cc.: 3,300. 

SUNDAY OBSERVER: 12 cents. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 10 scl; 50"—99" Rs. 8 
scl; 100"—149" Rs. 6 scl; 150"—249" Rs. 5 
sci; 250"—499" Rs. 4-4 scl; 500" and over 
Rs. 3-12 sci. Ac. 48,750 (ABC). This Is the 
Sunday edition of the “Ceylon Observer”. 
For other particulars see “Ceylon Obser¬ 
ver." 
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TIMES OF CEYLON SUNDAY ILLUS¬ 
TRATED: Advt. rates: 1"—100" Rs. 12-8 
scl; 101"—250" Rs. 6-4 scl; 251"—500" 
Rs. 4-8 scl; 501" and upwards Rs. 3-12 
sci; Leader Page Rs. 20 sci. Ac.: 52,900 
(ABC). For other particulars see “Times 
of Ceylon’’ Daily. 

U.N.P.: 32/3, Flower Road, Colombo. 

Grams: ‘Uenpee’. Estd. April 1947. Ed.: 
Claude de Pinto. A. Mgr.: Titus W. 

Perera. 5 cents. Advt. rates: 1"—249" Rs. 6 
scl, 250" and over Rs. 3 scl- Cc.: 12,713. 
QUARTERLIES 

CEYLON HOME AND GARDEN (Jan. 
April, July and Oct.): Ceylon Publi¬ 
cations, Post Box No. 417, Colombo. Ed.: 
Elmer Brito. 2 rupees. Advt. rates: Fp. 
Rs. 175: Hp. Rs. 95; Qp. Rs. 50. For every 
additional colour Rs. 50. Mech.: P.a. 

9" x 7". Mats and stereos accepted. 

Screen for blocks 133. Cc.: 5,000. 

LANGUAGE PRESS—DAILIES 
DINAMINA (Sinhalese): Lake House. 
McCallum Road, Colombo, Cevlon. Grams: 
‘Dlnamina’. Estd. 1909. Ed.: P. Nlssanka. 
Mgr.: B. A. Abeyewardene. 7 cents. Advt. 
rates: 1"—49" Rs. 7-8 scl; 50"—99" Rs. 5 
sci; 100"—149" Rs, 4 scl; 150"—249" Rs. 3-8 
scl; 250"—499" Rs. 3-4 scl; 500"—999" Rs. 3 
sci; 1000"—1999" Rs. 2-12 scl; 2000" and 
over Rs. 2-8 scl. Space on Saturday 
issues: 25 p.c. extra. Mech.: C.l. 22", 
c.w. 24", n.c. 7. Blocks preferred to 
mats. Screen 55. Ac.: 69,160. (ABC). 

LANKADIPA (Sinhalese): Tiiv.es Build¬ 
ing, Colombo, Ceylon. Grams: ‘Times’. 
Estd. 1947. Ed.: Julius de Lanerolle. 
Mgr.: W. V. Hutton. 10 cents. Advt. 
rates: 1"—100" Rs. 7-8 scl. 101"—250" 
Rs. 3 SCi. 251"—500" Rs. 2-12 scl, 501"— 
1000" Rs. 2-8 sci; 1001" and over Rs. 2-4 
sci, Leader page Rs. 10 scl. Mech.: C.l. 







16£", c.w. 24", n.c. 5. Line blocks of 
Electors preferred. Cc.: 25,900 (ABC). 

THINAKARAN (Tamil): Lake House, 
McCallum Road, Colombo, Ceylon. Grams: 
‘Thinakaran’. Estd. 1932. Ed.: T. S. 
Thangiah. Mgr.: A. Ramanathan. 5 cents. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3-8 sci; 100"— 
149" Rs. 3 sci; 150"—249" Rs. 2-8 sci; 250" 
—499" Rs. 2 sci; 500"—999" Rs. 1-8 sci; 
1000"—1999" Rs. 1-4 3d; 2000" and over 
Re. 1 sci. Mech.: C.l. 22", c.w. 22", n.c. 
7. Blocks preferred. Screen 55. Cc.: 12,200. 

VIRAKESARI (Tamil): 185, Grandpass, 
Colombo, Ceylon. Grams: ‘Virakesari’. 
Estd. 1930. Ed.: S. Iswara Iyer. A. Mgr.: S. 
P. Edward. 5 cents. Advt. rates: 1"—50" 
Rs. 6 sci; 51"—150" Rs. 5 sci; 151"—250" 
Rs. 3 sci; 251"—500" Rs. 2-4 sci; 501" and 
o\er Rs. 2 sci. Mech.: C.l. 20", c.w. 2.2", 
n.c. 7. Mats and stereos accepted. 
Screen 65. Cc.: 20,200. 

WEEKLIES 

SILUMINA (Sinhalese): Lake House, 
McCallum Road, Colombo, Ceylon. Grams: 
‘Silumlna’. Estd. 1930. Ed.: S. H. Liyan- 
age. Mgr.: B. A. Abeyewardene. 12 cents. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 10 sci; 100"—149" 
Rs. 7-8 sci, 150"—249" Rs. 6 sci; 250"— 
499" Rs. 5-8 sci, 500" and over Rs. 5 scL 
Mech.: C.l. 22", c.w. 21", n.c. 7. Blocks 
preferred. Screen 55. Ac.: 1,10,260. (ABC). 

SINHALA JATIYA (Sinhalese): 341, 
Norris Road. Colombo, Ceylon. Grams: 
‘Jatiya’. Estd. 1915. Ed.: W. Sirimanne. 
Mgr.: V. D. Jayasena. 10 cents. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3-8 sci; 100"—149" Rs. 3 
sci; 150"—249" Rs. 2-8 sci; 250"—499" 
Rs. 2 sci, 500"—999" Rs. 1-12 sci; 1000"— 
1999" Re. 1-8 sci. Cc.: 20,000. 

SIYARTA (Sinhalese): 32/3, Flower Rd., 
Colombo, Ceylon. Grams: ‘Uenpee\ Estd. 
April 1947. Ed.: W. D. S. L. Goonaratne. A. 
Mgr.: Titus W. Perera. 5 cents. Advt. 
rates: 1"—249" Rs. 6 sci, 250" and over 
Rs. 2-8 sci. Cc.: 73,423. 

SUNDAY THINAKARAN (Tamil): Estd. 
1943. Ed.: V. K. P. Nathan. 10 cents. Advt. 
rates: 50"—99" Rs. 5 sci; 100"—149" Rs. 4 
sci. 150"—249" Rs. 3-4 sci; 250"-^199" 
Rs. 2-8 sci; 500"—999" Rs. 2-4 sci; 1000" 
—1999" Rs. 2 sci, 2000" and over Rs. 1-8 
sci. Cc.: 12,450. This is the Sunday edi¬ 
tion of the “Thinakaran ’. For other 
particulars see “Thinakaran” daily. 

VIRAKESARI (Tamil): 10 cents. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 7-8 sci, 51"—150" Rs. 6 
sci; 151"—250" Rs. 4 sci; 251"—500" Rs. 2-8 
sci, 501" and over Rs. 2-4 sci. This is the 
weekly edition of the daily “Virakesari”. 
For other particulars, see “Virakesari” 
daily. 

COMMERCE 

CEYLON BUSINESS EXPRESS (English— 
M.): Mathew Building. 23, Canal Row, Fort, 
Colombo, Ceylon. Estd. 1940. Ed.: D. J. S. 
Peiris. A. Mgr.: K. Don Obias. 3 rupees 
per annum. Advt. rates: T'—99" Rs. 5 
sci; 100"—199" Rs. 3-12 sci; 200"—299" 
Rs. 3-8 sci; 300"—399" Rs. 3 sci, 400"— 
499" Rs. 2-8 sci; 500" and over Rs. 2 sci, 
Mech.; C.l. 16", n.c. 2. Mats accepted. 
Cc.: 5,000. 

CEYLON TRADE JOURNAL (English 
—M.): The Director of Commerce and 
Industries, Secretariat, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Ed.: Director of Commerce and Industries. 
1 rupee. Advt. rates: Fp. Rs. 60; Hp. 
Rs. 37-8; Qp. Rs. 22-8. 10 p.c. discount 
on 6 or more insns. Mech.: P.a. 91" x 6f", 


n.c. 2» Mats accepted. Screen 133. Cc.: 

1 , 100 . 

SPORTS 

SPORTING TIMES (English—W.): Times 
Buldg., Colombo, Ceylon. Grams: ‘Times'. 
Estd. 1947. Ag. Ed.: Toride Souza. 
Mgr.: W. V. Hutton. 10 cents. Advt. 
rates: 1"—50" Rs. 7-8 sci, 51"—100" 
Rs 2-11 sci; 101"—150" Rs. 2 sci; 151"— 
250" Rs. 1-12 sci; 251" and upwards Rs. 1-8 
sci. Mech.: C.l. 16£", c.w. 2i", n.c. 5. 
Mats and stereos accepted. Cc.: 5,000. 


MEDICINE 

JOURNAL OF THE CEYLON BRANCH 
OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIA¬ 
TION (April and Sept.): 3rd Division, 
Maradana Road, Colombo 8. Estd. 1888. 
Ed.: Dr. V. Sivalingam. 5 rupees. Advt. 
rates: Fp. Rs. 50; Hp. Rs. 35; Mech.: P.a. 
10" x 7". Mats and stereos accepted. 
Cc.: 550. 

ANNUALS 

CEYLON DAILY NEWS VESAK NUM¬ 
BER (Published about the time of the 
Vesak Festival): Lake House, McCallum 
Road, Fort, Colombo. Pubis.: The “CeyJon 
Daily News”. 

CEYLON OBSERVER ANNUAL—(1002) : 
Lake House, McCallum Road, Fort, 
Colombo. Publ3.: The “Ceylon Observer” 

DIN AMIN A VESAK NUMBER (Sinha¬ 
lese-Published about the time of the 
Vesak Festival): Lake House, McCallum 
Road, Fort, Colombo. Pubis.: The “Dina- 
mina”. 

FERGUSON’S CEYLON DIRECTORY 
(1859): Lake House, McCallum Road, 

Colombo. Pubis.: The “Ceylon Observer” 
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CEYLON 


CEYLON HOME A N O 
GARDEN is the finest magazine 
of itf kind in Ceylon Its readers 
attenmainly people of means From 
an advertising point o* view they 
are worthwhile readers. 

Size OEMV 4TO. *4 PAGES. PIUNYEO 
ON HEAVy ART PAPER THROUGH* 
OUT IN FOUP COLOURS. fUBUSHBO 
QUARTERLY PRIC6 TWO RUPEES. 


CEYLON PUBLICATIONS 

P O BOX-II/ COL OM3G. Ci; YLON 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE CEYLON PRESS 


BRITO, Rimer: Editor, ‘Ceylon Garden 
and Home,’ former Publicity Officer to 
the Ministry of Agriculture in the Gov¬ 
ernment of Ceylon. Revived the loumal 
in 1948r 

DE SOUZA, Tori, Chief Assistant Editor, 
“Times of Ceylon.” Was acting Editor 
until the arrival of Mr. Lewis. Has been 
with the paper since* 1929; Has been the 
paper’s music critic. 

DHANAPALA, D. B., Chief Assistant 
Editor, “Lankadipa”. Formerly Art Editor 
and Features Editor of the “Ceylon Daily 
News”. Publications include "Eminent 
Indians”. 

GOONEWARDENE FELIX, News Editor 
of ‘Times of Ceylon’, Colombo, since 1923. 

HULUGALLE, II A, J., Information 
Officer, Government of Ceylon. B. :&00. 
Educ. at Kandy and Colombo. Entered 
journalism as a Junior reporter of the 
“Ceylon Dally Newt.” 1918. Called to the 
Bar In 1925. Was Editor of the “Ceylon 
Observer” in 1930 and Editor of the 
“Ceylon Dally Nows” since 1931. Was 
a Director of the Associated Newspapers 
of Ceylon, Ltd. Represented Ceylon at 
the Imperial Press Conference, 1946. 
Author of Oxford pamphlet on Ceylon. 

J4NSZ, If. D., Editor, “Ceylon Observer” 
B. October 20, 1896. Educ. Royal College, 
Colombo. Began Journalism as contribu¬ 
tor of humorous causerle to "Cevlon 
Saturday Review,” 1917. Joined “Ceylon 
Daily News” as Reporter and Sub-Editor, 
1918. Has been Editor of the “Ceylon 
Observer” since 1931. 

LANEROLLE, Julius de, editor “Lanka- 
dtpa,” Sinhalese dally. Was formerly 
Editor of the Sinhalese etymological 
dictionary. Has published a number of 
scientific articles cn linguistic and histori¬ 
cal matters in the Journal of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
the Ceylon University Review. Represent¬ 
ed the Ceylon Government at the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, Rome, 
1935. Represented Ceylon at the All-India 
Oriental Congress, Trivandrum. 

LEWIS, Victor, BdJtor-in-Chief, “Times 
of Ceylon,” Colombo. Was one of the first 
war correspondents and covered events all 
over the world for newspapers of the 
Ken iley Group. Was Editor of the London 
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“Daily Graphic” before Joining "Times of 
Ceylon” on Jan. 17 1949. 

LIYANAGE, S. H., Editor, “Silumina” 
B. 1910. Joined the Advertising Depart¬ 
ment of The Associated Newspapers of 
Ceylon, Ltd., In 1933. Appointed m 1934 
to the editorial staff of the “Silumina” 
(Sinhalese Sunday) of which paper he 
has been Editor since 1944. 

NATHAN, Pandit V. K. P., Editor. 
“Sunday Thinakaran”. B. December 7, 
1917. Assistant Editor, “Congress,” Tamil 
weekly, 1938-39: Editor, “Jananayakam,” 
Tamil weekly, 1939-42; Assistant Editor, 
“Hindu Organ,” Tamil bi-weekly, 1942-46; 
Editor, “Suthantiran,” Tamil daily 1947- 
48. 

NISSANKA, P., Editor “Dinamina,” 
Colombo. B. 1898. Joined the editorial 
staff of the “Dinamina” (Sinhalese daily) 
as a translator in 1918. Appointed Sub¬ 
editor in 1921. In 1930 was appointed 
Editor of the Sinhaiese Sunday newspaper, 
"Silumina,” started in that year by the 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon ltd. 
Later appointed Editor of the “Dinarnlna”- 
Has written several novels *n Sinhalese 
and a series of school books. 

PADMANABIIA, G. J., Acting Editor, 
"Ceylon Dally News”. B. 1915. Educ. at 
Oxford. Joined editorial staff of the 
"Ceylon Daily News,” 1940. Acting Editor 
since 1948. 

THANGIAH, S. T., Editor, “Thinakaran,” 
Tamil dally, Colombo. B. 1913. Joined the 
“Thinakaran” published by The Asso¬ 
ciated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd., in 1935 
as a translator. Appointed Sub-editor in 
1939, and has been in editorial charge 
since 1942. 

WTJE WAR DENE, Don Richard, Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director, The Asso¬ 
ciated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. B. 23rd 
February, 1886. Educ. St. Thomas’ College, 
Colombo, and Cambridge. Called to the 
Bar. Inner Temple. 1912. Owned the 
Sinhalese daily newspaper "Dinamina,” 
founded the “Ceylon Daily News, ’ 1918. 
purchased the “Ceylon Observer,” In 1923; 
in 1926 floated Tne Associated Newspapers 
of Ceylon, Ltd., in which he holds the 
controlling interest and is Chairman for 
life, and which runs the “Silumina” 
(Sinhalese Sunday) and “Thinakaran” 
(Tamil daily). 




T HE relations between the Press 
and the Government continued 
to be satisfactory since the inci¬ 
dent last year of a Socialist-sponsored 
mob breaking into the premises of 
three Burmese newspaper offices as a 
sequel to the publication of a scandal 
piece about a Socialist Minister. But 
later when the situation in the country 
-deteriorated, when the Karen rebels 
occupied Rangoon’s suburban town of 
Insein and Government servants went 
on strike in protest against general re¬ 
duction of pay and staff retrenchment, 
some newspapers outdid others in their 
enthusiastic support of the White Band 
People’s Volunteer Organisation (PVO), 
a semi-military organisation founded 
by the late “Bogyoke” Aung San. At 
the time when Rangoon was seriously 
threatened with a Karen rebel invasion, 
the People’s Volunteer Organisation 
came out of the underground to fight 
the insurgents and help save the city. 
This “meritorious deed” had sent the 
local press aflutter with enthusiasm 
for the PVO and a strong attack on 
the Government. This had offended 
the Government, and the “Rangoon,” 
a leading Burmese language daily, re¬ 
ceived a “direct hit.” The paper was 
suspended, the Special Search Power 
Act applied to the premises of the offices 
of the paper whereby all the printing 
machines, types, and paraphernalia 
were seized by the police. The editor, 
U Aung Myin, was arrested the follow¬ 
ing day under the notorious section 5 
<of the Public Order Preservation Act 
(POPA). 

These drastic measures were a 
culmination of similar ones taken 
against small nondescript presses 
earlier on grounds of security 
and by virtue of the undeclared 
state of emergency. Although 
such action was taken by the Govern¬ 
ment, the relations between the press 
and the Government had not deterio¬ 


rated so much as they had done dur¬ 
ing the previous year. The understand¬ 
ing that existed between them had 
helped to smooth matters. The seized 
property of the “Rangoon” was returned 
through the intercession of the Burma 
Journalists’ Association. 

PRESS ADVISORY BOARD 

One of the main factors that con¬ 
tributed to the maintenance of good 
relations between the Press and the 
Government was the formation of a 
Press Advisory Board. As a matter of 
fact, a similar Board was formed dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the previous 
year, but the Board resigned early in 
1949 in protest against the action taken 
against the “Rangoon.” It was only 
after the case against the “Rangoon” 
was withdrawn (although the case 
against the Editor U Aung Myin is 
was proceeded with that the Burma 
Journalists’ Association agreed to co¬ 
operate with the Government to form 
a Press Advisory Board. The Board 
under the new arrangement consisted 
of six members, three nominated by 
the Government and three by the 
Burma Journalists’ Association, with a 
Government official as the Chairman. 
The Chairman for the 1949-50 term 
was the Chief of the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department. The choice of this 
high police official was made by the 
Burma Journalists’ Association in con¬ 
sideration of the fact that it was this 
very official who had to execute such 
orders as were issued by the Home 
Department against the Press, and 
the Burma Journalists’ Association 
thought it wise to put this official at 
the head of the Board so that the best 
possible action could be advised by the 
Board to the Government as well as 
to the Press. 

In spite of the Press Advisory 
Board, Government action against 
the Press did not diminish in 


Its severity. The next, and the 
latest, victim of the Special Search 
Power Act was the “Hanthawaddy” 
which had to close down after the 
entire press was seized by the police. 
The charges were that the paper had 
been publishing a series of anti-gov¬ 
ernment articles, culminating in the 
i>ublication of a Burmese translation of 
an article by the PTI-Reuter corres¬ 
pondent, Oscar Rebeiro, published by 
the “Illustrated Weekly of India 1 ’ in 
November 1949. The articles described 
“improved” situation in the areas held 
by the Karen rebels together with a 
eulogistic account of the Karen rebel 
chief, Saw Ba U Gyi. The motive for 
the publication of the translation was 
quite clear from the editor’s note pre¬ 
facing the translated version. The 
editor pointed out to the readers the 
irresponsibility of roving correspon¬ 
dents who enter this country without 
any restrictions but who do an injus¬ 
tice to the country by writing articles 
misrepresenting Burma and her pro¬ 
blems with malicious intent. The low- 
down on foreign correspondents is 
amply justified, from the standpoint of 
the Burmese journalists, for it was a 
foreign correspondent, Mr. Alexander 
Campbell of the “Daily Mail”, London, 
who was proved involved in the sub¬ 
versive activities of the rebel elements 
of the Karen community. Besides, the 
unsavoury comments made by a good 
number of foreign newspapers and 
periodicals on the situation in Burma, 
based on bias, misconception and 
malicious distortion, had soured the 
usually generous opinion of the 
Burmese. 

The efforts of the Press Advisory 
Board were amply rewarded by the fact 
that the “Hanthawaddy” received its 
properties from custody and after two 
months the publication permit was 
re-issued. The Board had also obtained 
definite promise from the Government 
that in future the Special Search 
Power Act when applied would not 
require the press paraphernalia to be 
removed from the premises of the 
press concerned but the properties 
would be locked and kept under the 
official seal. The “feud” between the 
Press and the Government has 
ended long since but Government ac¬ 
tion against some “irresponsible” news¬ 
papers has been taken since last year’s 
rapprochement. 


This should not be taken to mean, 
that the Burmese Press as a whole is 
anti-government. As a matter of fact, 
the Press was most co-operative, and 
the Government had to rely more on 
the Press than on its own publicity 
department for the publicity campaign 
for some national efforts, notably the 
peace efforts called “Peace Within One 
Year” plan. 

The Plan was launched by the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League 
(AFPFD and every newspaper had, 
without any pressure on the part of 
the Government, intensified the effort 
by giving widest possible publicity to 
the peace move and the news relating 
to the “change of mind” of certain 
elements among the rebels. The 
Publicity Sub-Committee of the Plan 
was headed by the Burma Journalists’" 
Association’s past President, U Thein 
Maung, and the Propaganda Sub¬ 
committee was led by U Htin Fatt„ 
Managing Editor of the “Rangoon.” 

BURMA JOURNALISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

The Burma Journalists’ Association 
has done much to enhance the prestige 
of journalists in the country. A begin¬ 
ner’s course in journalism was offered 
by the Burma Journalists' Association 
to the junior members of the Press as 
well as to those who wish to adopt 
journalism as their profession. The 
classes under the superintendence of 
U Nyo Mya, M.S.J. (Calif.), Chief 
Editor of the “Oway,” were well 
attended, and lectures were given by 
veteran journalist-politicians such as 
U Ba Pe, former Commerce Minister. 

The Burma Journalists’ Association 
sent during the year a representative 
of the Press on a goodwill mission to 
Thai journalists. Thailand has, in 
appreciation of this mission, arranged 
for its official goodwill mission to 
Burma to meet the members of the 
Burmese Press prior to other functions 
on its programme. Two other senior 
journalists were nominated by the 
Burma Journalists’ Association to re¬ 
present Burma in the South-East Asia 
Press Delegation to the United King¬ 
dom which toured that country for 
six weeks. 

STRUGGLING PAPERS 
The economic position of the Press 
had deteriorated greatly due to the 
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unsettled conditions m tne country. 
'The trunk lines of railway connecting 
the main centres of the country were 
disrupted by rebel activity and occupa¬ 
tion of certain areas. The dislocation 
of communication had told upon the 
circulation of newspapers, and had it 
not been for the air-lift for which the 
government-subsidised Union of Burma 
Airways had arranged, the casualties 
among the Press would have been much 
heavier. In the present circumstances, 
only four or possibly half-dozen papers 
could keep a balanced budget, while 
the others were struggling on the brink 
of insolvency. The '‘Sun”, the oldest 
paper in Burma, (established in 1911) 
had suspended publication. One of 
the reasons for the suspension was the 
demand by the Government of a secu¬ 
rity of Rs. 3 ; 000 after the first security 
had been forfeited. This action merely 
hastened the fall of the fast failing 
business of the paper, most of the! 
shares of which was owned by the 
widow of U Saw, who was involved in 
the Ministers’ Assassination case of 
1947. 

ACTION AGAINST “SUN” AND 
“OWAY”. 

Along with the action against the 
“Sun”, similar action was taken against 
the “Oway.” (The charges were that 
these papers published distorted news 
-of lathi charges on the political 
prisoners, including students, in the 
Rangoon Central Jail.) The security 
demanded of the “Oway” was furnished 
on the due date by the management of 
the “Oway” after an interesting process 
of collection of donations from the 
public. The management of the 
“Oway” headed by the U.S. educated 
journalist U Nyo Mya, announced that 
the paper would collect donations from 
the public, but it would not accept more 
than one rupee from each donor. A 
procession was arranged the following 
days when a bevy of school girls 


chaperoned by u Nyo Mya, “Zawana” 
a well-known columnist, and U San 
Thein, who wears the garb of a her¬ 
mit, though extremely secular, and 
whose fame as a public lecturer is con¬ 
siderable, walked the streets with silver 
bowls to collect donations, and dona¬ 
tions came somehow from everywhere, 
not excepting high officials of the Gov¬ 
ernment. The collections amounted to 
more than the required amount, and 
the collectors decided that the Chief 
Editor U Nyo Mya and the columnist 
“Zawana” enter the Order of the 
Buddhist monks by way of shriving for 
the sins! “This may look silly”, said 
the Chief, ‘‘but it is the democratic 
way of protesting against a govern¬ 
mental action, and very subtle at that. 
It is f^r more effective than going 
underground and taking up arms 
against one’s own national govern¬ 
ment,” 


BURMA PRESS SYNDICATE 
The end of the year under review 
saw a significant step taken by the 
Burmese Press towards the realisation 
of a national news agency. The Burmese 
Press (comprising not only the Burmese 
language papers but also those of other 
languages) had formed a Press Organi¬ 
sation called the Burma Press Syndi¬ 
cate, and towards the end of the year 
the Burma Press Syndicate had success¬ 
fully negotiated with Reuters for 
handling and distribution of the incom¬ 
ing Reuter news. The negotiations had 
received the blessings of the Govern¬ 
ment, especially of such top leaders of 
the country as the Premier, Thakin 
Nu, Foreign Minister, U E Maung, and 
Information Minister, U Tun Pe. 
The Burma Press Syndicate was form¬ 
ed on similar lines as the Press Trust 
of India and aspires to be elected as 
a partner in the Reuters Organisation, 
in the manner of PTI. 


POSTAL CONCESSION TO PRESS 


Every paper and periodical in Burma is 
required to register at the post office. 
The registration fee is Rs. 50 for the year 
which begins on January 1. Any regis¬ 
tration taken out during the year must 
be renewed along with others on the first 
day of the following year. The registra¬ 
tion number is required to be printed on 
the top corner of the cover, either front 
■or back. 


All registered papers and periodicals are 
entitled to the following concession rates 
in inland postal service: 

For every 2 oz. at the rate of 9 pies. 

For every additional 2 oz. or part thereof 
9 pies. 

For 10 oz. 3 annas 6 pies (that is, if 
packets of 10 oz. or less are despatched). 

There are no concession rates for air 
mail or air freight. 





MEDIA IN BURMA 


B URMA, the Land of Pagodas, has 
a -virile Press. With an area of 
262,732 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of over 16 million, Burma has 
vast natural resources awaiting 
development. Her chief products are 
oil, rice and timber, which she experts, 
while she imports a wide variety of, 
manufactured goods. The woman 
holds the key to the family chest in 
Burma and she is known for her love 
of finery. 

ENGLISH PRESS—DAILIES 
BURMAN: 213, Mogul Street, Rangoon. 
Grams: ‘Burman*. Estd. 1946. Ed.: U 
Maung Maung Pye. G. Mgr.: U. Ba Chit 
Tin. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 
acl, 100" and over in one month Rs. 6 sci. 
Mech.: P.a. 18" x 12^". Cc.: 3,000. 

NATION: 290, 40th Street, Rangoon. 
Grams: 'Unlpress’. Estd. 1948. Ed.: U. Law 
Tone. A. Mgr.: U. Thant Zin. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and 
over in one month Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: P.a. 
18" X 124". Cc.: 4,000. 

NEW TIMES OF BURMA: 379, Sparks 
Street, Rangoon. Grams: ‘Nutimes*. Estd. 
1945. Ed.: U. N. Tun. G. Mgr.: Khin Nyant 
Yin. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 
aci, 100" and over In one month Rs. 6 sci. 
Mech.: P.a. 18" x 12?/'. Cc.: 5,000. 

WEEKLIES 

MONDAY MONITOR: 401-407 Dalhousie 
Street, Rangoon. Grams: ‘Monitor’. Estd. 
1947. Ed.: U. Baw. 3 annas. Advt. rates: 

1—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and over in one 
month Re. 6 sci. Mech.: P.a. 18" x 124". 
Cc.: 4,000. Runs a lucrative weekly GET- 
a-word” competition. 

RANGOON POST (Sat.): 379, Sparks 

Street, Rangoon. Estd. 1948. Ed.: U. Winn 
Pe. 8 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 5 sci. Cc.: 
2,000. Further particulars on application. 

WEEKLY THUNDERER: 136-138. 40th 
Street, Rangoon. Eld.: U. Gon Yaung. 
One rupee. Advt. rates: Rs. 100 per page 
and pro-rata. Cc.: 3.000. Further parti¬ 
culars on application. 

BURMESE PRESS—DAILIES 
BAMAKHIT: 221. Shwegondine Street, 
Rangoon. Grams: ‘Bamakhlt’. Estd 1945. 
Ed.: U. Ko Ko Lay. G. Mgr.: U On KJn. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3 sci, 
100" and over in one month Rs. 6 sci. 
Mech.: P.a. 134" x 9". Cc.: 11,327. 

GON-HTU-SAUNG: Morton Street. 

Rangoon. 1 anna. No fixed advertisement 
rates. Evening paper. Circulation 4,000. 

GUIDE: 48, Mingala Street, Sanchaung, 
Rangoon. Grams: ‘Shalsauhg’. Estd. 1946. 
Ed.: U. Than Tun. A. Mgr.: U.Halwe. 



ECONOMICS DAILY: 60, Morton Street, 
Rangoon. Estd. 1947. Ed.: Tin Aye. 1 anna. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 6 sci, 100" and 
over in one month Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: 
P.a. 134" x 9". Cc., 3,000. 

HANTHA4VADDY: 66, Park Lane, 

Rangoon. Grams: ‘Hanthanyun’. Estd. 

1945. Ed.: U. Sein A. Mgr.: U. Myint. 
4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 
100" and over in one month Rs. 6 sci. 
Mech.: P.a. 13J" x 9". Cc.: 14,372. 

NEW MANDALAY SUN: Mandalay. Up¬ 
per Burma. Estd. 1930. Ed.: U. Than 
Maung, 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" 
Rs. 8 sci, 100" and over in one month 
Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: P.a. 134" x 9". Cc.: 2;000. 

NEW LIGHT OF BURMA: 58, Churchill 
Road, Rangoon. 4 annas. Ed.: U. Thoung 
Nyun. G. Mgr.: U. Pou. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and above in one 
month Rs. 6. Cc.: 13,281. 

OWAY: 270, Lewis Street, Rangoon, 
Grams: ‘Oway’. Estd. 1947. Ed.: U. Thein 
Tin. A. Mgr.: U. Sein Nyan. 4 annas. 
Advt, rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and 
over In one month Rs. 6 sci Mech.: P.a, 
134" x 9". Cc.: 3,000. 

THE PEOPLE DAILY: 84th Street, 
Letsegan, Mandalay, Grams: ‘Ludu’, Estd. 

1946. Ed.: U. Hla. U. Pe Thein. A. Mgr.: 
Daw Amar. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99' r 
Rs. 8 sci, 100" and over in one month 
Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: P.a. 134" x 9", n.c. 4. 
Half-tone and line blocks accepted- 
screen 60. Cc.: 5,700. 
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PEOPLE’S DAILY-:- 544, Merchant Street, 
Rangoon. Estd. 1948. Ed.: U. Khaing. 4 
annas. Ad,vt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" 
and overMn one month. Rs 6 rci. Mech.: 
P.a. 13£" x 9". Cc.: 2,000. 

PROGRESS: 180, Montgomery Street, 
Rangoon. Grams: ‘Progress’. Estd. 1938. 
Ed.: U. Thwin. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and over in one 
month Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: P.a. 131" x 9". 
Cc.: 3,000. 

RANGOON DAILY: 213-215, Canal Street. 
Rangoon. Grams: ‘Randaily’. Estd. 1947. 
Ed.: U. Aung Myin. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and over in one 
month Rs. 6 sn. Mech.: P.a 131" x 9". 
Cc.- 14,000. 

SUN: 65-67, Fraser Street, Rangoon. 
Grams: ‘Sunprsss’. Estd. 1911. Ed.: U. Myo 
Nyuant. G. Mgr.: U. Pu. 4 annas. Advt. 
rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, #100" and over in 
one month Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: P.a 
131" x 9". Cc.: 2,000. 

TRIBUNE: 62, 45th Street, Rangoon. 
Grams: ‘Tribune’. Estd. 1946. Ed.: M. Po 
Chein. G. Mgr.: U. Ba Glay. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: Maximum Rs. 6 sci. Minimum Rs 4 
sci. Mech.: P.a. 131" x 9". Cc.: 5,000. 

ZAW: 252 Sule Pagoda Road. Rangoon. 
Ed.: U. Thein Maung. 1 anna. Evening 
paper. No fixed advertisement rates. 
Circulation 2,000. 


WEEKLIES 

STAR OF BURMA: 83rd Street, Gondan, 
Mandalay, Upper Burma. Estd. 1900. Ed.: 
U. Chit. G. Mgr.: S. Gwan Chye. 4 annas. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 3-8 sci. Mech.: P.a. 
12" x 8". Cc.: 5,000. 

THE PEASANTS VOICE: 4, Wingaba 
Road, Rangoon. Grains: ‘Athan’. 4 annas. 
Ed.: Thakin Ba Han. A. Mgr.: Thakin 
Aung Kin. Advt. rates: Rs. 6 sci. Cc.: 3,000. 

THE TAING LONGYAW: 42, Mangala 
Street, Rangoon. Estd. 1947. Ed.: U. Aung 
Gyaw. G. Mgr.: U. Aung Thein. 2 annas. 
Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and 
above Rs. 6 sci. Cc.: 4,000. 

TIT BITS: 9. Ava Road, Tamwe, 
Rangoon. Estd. 1947. Ed.: U. Hla Maung. 
One rupee. Advt. rates: Rs. 80 per pnge. 
Cc.: 3,000. 


MONTHLIES 

KYAIMON: 272, Lewis Street, Rangoon. 

Ed.: Than Swe, Manager: Khin Maung Yi. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 70 per page. 2 rupees. 
Cc. 5,000. 

MINGALA: 275, Lewis Street, Rangoon. 
Ed.: U Myo Myunt. 8 annas. Advt. rates: 
Rs. 50 per page. Cc.: 3,000. 

THE PADETHAR: 1-A, Pagoda Road. 
Rangoon. Estd. 1946. Ed.: fJ. Tet Toe. 
G. Mgr.: U. Pe Than. 2 rupees. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 75 per page. Cc.: 8,000. 

SHUMAWA: 146, Bogyoke Market, 

Rangoon. Estd. 1947. Ed.: U. Kyan. 2 
rupees. Advt. rates: Rs. 70 per page. 
Cc.: 8,000. 

TARA: 80, 14th Street, Rangoon. Estd. 
1948. Ed.: U. Htay Myine. 2 rupees. 
Advt. rates: Rs. 50 per page. Cc.: 3,000. 


THW^Y THAUK: 186, 45th Street, 
Rangoon. Estd’. 1945. Ed.: U. Kyari Yoe. 
2 rupees. Advt. rates: Rs. 70 per pUge. 
Cc.: 4,500. 


CHINESE PRESS—DAILIES 
CHINA COMMERCL1L TIMES: 73, Latter 
Street, Rangoon. Estd. Jan. 1949. Ed.: 
Cho Chan Hin. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and over in one 
month Rs. 6 sci. Mech.: P.a. 20" x 15". 
2 , 000 . 

KUO MIN YIT PAO: 70, Oliphant Street, 
Rangoon. Grams: ‘KouminV Estd. 1946. 
Ed.: Tsou Ke Ting. 4 annas. Advt. rates: 
Rs. 5 sci. Cc.: 3,000. Further particulars 
on application. 

NEW CHINA PAO: 107, Latter Street, 
Rangoon. Grams: ‘Chinapao*. Estd. 1947. 
Ed.: Chio Ming. G. Mgr.: T. Chau Tuck. 
2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 3 sci, 
100" and over Rs. 6 sci. Further parti¬ 
culars on application. 

NEW RANGOON EVENING POST: 99, 
Canal Street, Rangoon. Ed.: Yeo Swee 
Gwan. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 1"—99" Rs. 8 
sci, 100" and over in one month Rs. 6 sci. 
Cc.: 3,000. Further particulars on appli¬ 
cation. 

ZIN MIN PAO: 121. Maung Khine Street, 
Rangoon. Estd. 1948. 2 annas. Ed.: Lee 
Gin, G. Mgr.: T. Pun Pow. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 8: 100" and above Rs. 6 sci. 
Cc.: 3,000. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES—DAILIES 
ANDHRA MITRA (Telugu): 255, Lewis 
Street, Rangoon Estd. 1936. Ed.: P V 
Narayana. A. Mgr.: T. M. Kondatah. 2 
annas. Advt rates: Rs. 5 sci. Cc.: 5,000. 
Further particulars on application. 

THE DAILY DAUR-E-JADEED (Urdu): 
181-183, 32nd Street, Rangoon. Grains: 
Jadeeri’. Estd. 1945. Ed.: M. I. Na 3 eem. 
A. Mgr.: A. E. Soortee. 2 annas. Advt. 
rates: Rs. 3 sci. Cc.: 8,000. Further parti¬ 
culars on application. 

PRAClIl PRAKASH (Hindi): 65-69, 31st 
Street, Rangoon. Estd. 1938. Ed.: and A. 
Mgr.: C. Thakkar. 2 annas. Cc.: 2,000. 
Further particulars on application. 

RASIKA RANJANI (Tamil): 317-23, 
Maung Taulay Street, Railway Block, 
Rangoon. Grains: ‘Rasikan*. Estd. 1935. 
Ed.: R. S. Pillay. A. Mgr.: S. P. M. Sarny 
Advt. rates: Rs. 6 sci. Cc.: 5,000. 

SANTI (Tamil): Maung Taulay Street,. 
Post Box No. 228. Rangoon. Grams: 
’Choliapress’. Estd. 1946. Ed.: K. M. 
Ismath. A. Mgr.: M. K. Sickander 
Masthan. 3 annas. Advt. rates: Rs. 3 sci. 
Cc.: 1,500. Further particulars on appli¬ 
cation. 

THE BALA BURMAN (Tamil): Dal- 
housie Street, Rangoon. Estd. 1947. Ed.: 
Venkataraman. 2 annas. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 8 sci. 100" and above Rs. 6 
sci. Cc.: 1,000. 

SUDHANDHARA INDIA (Tamil): 131— 
132, 32nd Street, Rangoon. Estd. 1938. 2 
annas. Ed.: A. K. M. Pitchai. Advt. rates: 
1"—99" Rs. 8 sci, 100" and above Rs. 6 
sci. Cc.: 2,000. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE BURMESE PRESS 


AUNG M YIN , Editor-Proprietor, 
'‘Rangoon Dally”. Aged 41. Well-known 
columnist under pseudonym “Sat Su”. 
Has written popular economic books in 
Burmese. President, Burma Writers’ 
Association, 1948. 

BA KIN, Aged 38. Managing Editor of 
the "Hanthawaddy”. Moved .‘rom manage¬ 
ment side. A graduate of the Graduate 
College of Social Sciences, Bombay. 
Rural reconstruction worker. Visited 
United Kingdom in 1949 as Burma repre¬ 
sentative of South East Asia Press 
Delegation. 

BA THAN, Press Officer in the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information, Rangoon. 
Aged 41. Former night editor of the 
“Sun”. Founder of the Burma Journa¬ 
lists’ Association. 

BREADON, W. D. Aged 30. Managing 
Editor of the Agence France Presse, 
French news agency which started its 
news service In 1949. 

CIIATTERJI, S., Joint Secretary of the 
Burma Journalists’ Association. Aged 51. 
Correspondent of A.P.I. and Globe. For¬ 
merly Chief of Reuter’s Rangoon Bureau. 
Secretary of the Rotary Club for many 
years. 

GON YAUNG, Editor of the “Weekly 
Thunderer." Aged 36. President of the 
New Age (Marxist) Writers’ Association. 

HASHING, F„ Executive Editor of the 
“Rangoon Post,” a new English weekly. 
Aged 39. Foreign News Editor of the 
Department of Public Information. 
Written a booklet entitled: "Burma, Past 
«te Present". 

HTIN FATT, Aged 37. Managing Editor 
of the “Rangoon”. Former Director of 
Information, Burmese Government, and 
Special Commissioner for Arakan. 
Left the Government service in 1949 to 
Join the staff of the "Rangoon”. Well- 
known as free-lance writer and novelist. 

JACKSON, J. F. Aged 38. Executive 
Editor with the Burma Press Syndicate. 
Formerly on the staff of the "Nation” as 
night editor. Sometime district official 
of the Government. 


KHIN MAUNG, former Director of 
Public Information, Government of 
Burma. Aged 53. Doyen of Burmese 
journalists. Former Editor of the "Sun.” 
Joined Governnment service as Director of 
Public Information. Edited "Encyclo¬ 
paedia Birmanica” during the Japanese 
occupation. At present Curator of Publi¬ 
cations, Department of Information. 

KHIN NYUNT # YIN, daughter of the 
late U Tin Tut, Foreign Minister. 
Manages her father’s “New Times of 
Burma,” English daily. Aged 26. 

KO KO LAY, Executive editor of the 
“Barnakhit”. Aged 39. Secretary of the 
Burma Journalists’ Association, 1948. 

KYAW MIN, Aged 50. Former I.C.S. 
official. Retired Financial Commissioner. 
Writes tri-weekly column entitled 
“Passing Show’’ under the pen-name 
“Critlcus” in the “Nation” and English- 
language daily, which he partly owns. 

LACKERSTLEN, D., Correspondent of 
Associated Press of America. 

LAW YONE, Managing Editor of the 
“Nation," English daily. Aged 36. Burma 
Representative of the United Press of 
America. 

MAUNG MAUNG AYE, Aged 40. Execu- 
Editor of the "Burman”. Former editor 
of the “Rangoon Mirror”. 

MAUNG MAUNG KHIN, Foreign News 
Editor of the “New Light of Burma.” 
Aged 41. Former Chief Editor of the 
“Barnakhit.” 

MAUNG MAUNG KYI, Editor of the 
“Daily Herald.” Aged 26. Went on a 
journalistic tour to U.K. in 1948, sponsored 
by the British Council. 

MAUNG MAUNG PYE, Acting Chief 
Editor of the “Burman.” Former Editor 
of the “New Times of Burma”. 

MYO NYUNT Chief Editor of the 
“Sun”. Aged 36. Former City Editor of 
the "Oway”. Has published many poli¬ 
tical tracts. 

NAIR, S., Acting Chief of Reuter's 
Rangoon Bureau. Aged 36. 
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NYO MYA, Managing Editor of “Oway,” 
which he founded. Aged 35. First Bur- 
man to be trained in Journalism in 
U.S.A. 

ON KIN, Proprietor and Chief Editor of 
the “Bamakhlt.” Aged 43. Well-known 
for his column, “By the Way". Known 
as “Mogyo” (the Thunder), the 

pseudonym he uses, and also as * N’va” 
(the Bull) for his “sharp gorings” at 
personalities. Managing Director of the 
Burma Press Syndicate, Ltd., Vice- 
President of the Burma Journalists’ 
Association. 

ON MYINT, City Editor of the 

“Bamakhit,” anti-Communlst Burmese. 
Aged 30. Went on a journalistic tour to 
U.K. in 1948, sponsored by the British 
Council. 

ON PE. Manager of the Burma Press 
Syndicate, Ltd., the first Burmese News 
Agency. Aged 36. former Research 

Officer in the Public Information Depart¬ 
ment. 

PILLAY, K. S. P., Proprietor of “Rasika 
Ranjani,” Tamil daily. Aged 56. Vice- 

President of the Burma Journalists’ 
Association. 

PO CHF.IN. Chief Editor of the 
“Tribune.” Aged 46. Former Editor of 
the “Sun,” well-known sports commen¬ 
tator. 

PU GLAY, Publicity Officer in the 
Department of Public Information. 
Aged 53. One of the pioneers of political 
journalism in Burma. Jailed in 1921 for 
publishing a cartoon ridiculing the 
Prince of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) 
on his visit to Eurma. 

SEIN, Aged 47. Editor of Foreign News 
in the Government Information Bureau. 
Former sub-editor of the “Rangoon 
Times” (now defunct). Sometimes 
Editor of Reuters news agency. 


SEIN, Chief Editor of the “Hantha- 
waddy”. Started hie career as a reporter 
for the “Sun”. Wellknown political 
correspondent. 

SEIN (PAGYINCO), Proprietor and 
Chief Editor of the “Progress.” Writer 
of economic articles, 

SU BEIN, C, Managing Editor of the 
“Rangoon Evening Post,” Chinese evening 
paper. Vice-President of the Burma 
Journalists’ Association. 

THAN TUN, Managing Editor of the 
“Guide.” Started as a sub-editor of the 
“Progress.” Aged 36. A Director of the 
Burma Press Syndicate; Secretary of the 
Burma Press Union. 

THE IN MAUNG, Founder and Managing 
Editor of the “Daily Herald.” Former 
Chief Editor of the “Sun”. President of 
the Burma Journalists’ Association, 1948. 
Has written many historical novels. 

TIIOUNG NYUNT, Chief Editor of the 
“New Light of Burma,” Aged 36. Has 
written short stories and novels in 
Burmese. 

TIN MAUNG, Aged 35. Managing Editor 
of the “Oway”. Recently returned from 
the United States after obtaining M.A. 
in Journalism. Writes Burmese literary 
articles under the pseudonym “Htin Gyi”, 

TINT SWE, Government Publicity Officer 
before the war and Secretary of Infor¬ 
mation Department during the occupa¬ 
tion period. Was till recently Chief 
Editor of the "Burman,” from which he 
resigned for health reasons. Aged 41. 

TUN NYOE, Editor of his own English 
weekly, “The Burma Tribune.” Aged 51. 
Former Immigration Commissioner. 

TUN TE, Minister of Information, 
Government of Burma. Aged 46. Farmer 
Chief Editor ot the “Hanthawaddy,” was- 
Editor of the “Sun ” 



PRESS ORGANISATIONS IN BURMA 


THE BURMA JOURNALISTS' ASSOCIATION 


The Burma Journalists’ Association, 
the most Influential organisation amongst 
the jpurnallstlc associations in Burma, 
was founded in 1946, The aims and ob¬ 
jects of the Association are to promote 
co-operation between the members of the 
Journalistic profession and the Govern¬ 
ment and also the press proprietors, to 
protect the Interests of the profession as 
well as those of individual members of 
tt and “to work, through the medium of 
the press, platform and other means of 
propaganda, for the promotion of demo¬ 
cratic freedom in the country”. 

The most remarkable work of the B.J.A. 
was the lead it took in March. 1947 when 
the entire press world of Burma “went 
to war” against the vandalism of certain 
unruly elements of the Socialist Party. 
A scandal piece ubout a Socialist Minister 
was published in three Burmese papers. 
The piece was a syndicated one. Som° 
of the follow r er3 of that Minister took 
offence and organised a mass gathering 
to protest against “the mischief of the 
newspapers patronised by landlords”. 
After the meeting the mob was led by 
a group of hooligans who entered the 
premises of the newspapers concerned and 
smashed the machines and broke the 
types. 

The B.J.A., the Burma Press Union, the 
Burma Reporters’ Association, and the 
Burma Writers’ Association met at a Joint 
meeting and protested to the Government. 
But unfortunately, the Government 
(backed by the Socialists) mistook the 
press campaign as one inspired to make 
capital out of the Incident. The Govern¬ 
ment went for the Press. The AFPPL 
(Antl-Faclst People’s Freedom League) 
Joined its attack against the infringement 
of the freedom of the Press, making it 
-clear at the same time that it was not 


Inspired by the Communists and that its 
attack was not meant as a move to over¬ 
throw the Government. The sincerity of 
the Press in its fight for its own freedom 
became manifest when the Communists, 
who came in as representatives of the 
“Communist Daily”, withdrew disgusted 
with the stubborn resistance of the Press 
to their influence. 

The office-bearers of the Burma Jour¬ 
nalists’ Association for the year 1949-50 
are: 

President: U Po Chein, Editor, “Tri¬ 
bune”; Vice-Presidents: U On 

Khin, Editor. “Bamakhit”, U Mg 
Mg Pye, Editor, “Burman”; Treasurer: 
U Ba Than, Press Officer, Department of 
Information; Hony. Secretary: U On Pe, 
Editor, “The Burma Press Syndicate”: 
Joint Secretary: TT Ba Than, Assistant 
Editor, “Hanthawaddy”; Committee Mem¬ 
bers: U Thein Mating, Editor, “Dally 
Herald”; U Than Tun, Editor, “Guide”; 
U Hla Mating, Editor, “Tit Bits”; U Ilia 
Tun Aye, Editor, “Burma Weaver”; Mr. C. 
Su Beln, Editor, ‘Rangoon Evening Post” 
Mr. W. M. Shal, Editor, “New China 
Pao”; Mr. Chelk Ping Lee, Editor, “China 
Commercial Times”; Mr. R. Narayana. 
Editor, “Anandu Mitra”; M. Ko Ko Lay, 
Assistant Editor, "Bamakhit”; U Tin 
Mating, Press Reporter, Department of 
Information; U Aung Tint, Editor, “Voice 
of the Union”; Mr. K. S. P. Pillay, 
Editor, “RaslKa Ranjnni”. 

The aims and objects as well as the 
functions of the Burma Press Union 
being identical with those of the Burma 
Journalists’ Association, and also the 
membership being common, the Bur¬ 
ma Press Union ceased to exist as a 
separate body and merged itself with the 
Burma Journalists’ Association. 


THE BURMA REPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Burma Reporters’ Association, 
founded in 1947, is a sister organisation, 
composed mainly of city reporters of 
Rangoon’s newspapers and Junior mem¬ 
bers of the Journalistic profession. Its 
alms and objects are identical with those 
of the B.J.A. and it has followed the 
general policy of the latter, though It is 
not an affiliated body. 

The office-bearers for the year 1949-50 
are: 


President: U Sein, Editor, “Hantha¬ 
waddy”; Vice-President: U San Hla Tun. 
“Bamakhit”; Hony. Treasurer: U Myo 
Thant, “Rangoon”; Hony. Secretary: U 
Thein Maung, “Progress”; Hony. Joint 
Secretary: U Kyaw Mying, “Rangoon”; 
Committee Members: Mr, Cheng Leong, 
“Kuo Min Yit Pao”; U Than Nyunt, “New 
Light of Burma”; U Tin Maung, In¬ 
formation Department, Government of 
Burma; U Hla Din. “Guide”: U Tin Soe, 
“Oway”. 
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T he Press and Registration ot 
Books Act (Act XXV of 1867) 
is the oldest law governing the 
Indian Press. It was amended in 1890, 
1914 and 1922, and is still in force. 
We give below the relevant portions of 
the Act in so far as they relate to the 
publication of newspapers: 

The Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, as modified up to 1st July, 1922 : 

Preamble : An Act for the regulation 
of Printing presses and Newspapers, for 
the preservation of copies of books print¬ 
ed in British India, and for the registra¬ 
tion of such books. 

WHEREAS It is expedient to provide 
for the regulation of printing-presses and 
of periodicals containing news, for preser¬ 
vation of copies of every book printed or 
lithographed in British India, and for the 
registration of such books; it is hereby 
enacted as follows : 

PART I PRELIMINARY 
Interpretation clause. 

1. In this Act, unless there shall be 
something repugnant in the subject or 
•context,— 

“Book” includes every volume, part or 
•division of a volume, and pamphlet, in 
any language, and every sheet of music, 
map, chart or plan separately printed or 
lithographed : 

“British India” means the territories 
which are or shall be vested in Her 
Majesty or Her Successors by the Statute 
21 and 22 Vic., cap. 106 (“An Act for the 
better government of India”.) 

“Editor” means the person who controls 
the selection of the matter that is pub¬ 
lished in a newspaper. 

“Magistrate” means any person exercis¬ 
ing the full powers of a Magistrate, and 
Includes a Magistrate of Police. 

“Newspaper” means any printed perio¬ 
dical work containing public news or 
comments on public news. 

“Local Government.”— And in every 
part of British India to which this Act 
shall extend, ‘Local Government’ shall 
mean the person authorised by law to 
administer executive government in such 
part, and includes a Chief Commissioner. 

PART II—OF PRINTING PRESSES 
AND NEWSPAPERS 
Particulars to be printed on books 
and papers. 

3. Every book or paper printed within 
British India shall have printed legibly on 


it the name of the printer and the place 
of printing, and if the book or paper be 
published the name of the publisher and 
the place of publication. 

Keeper of printing press to make 
declaration. 

4. No person shall, within British 
India, keep in his possession any press for 
ohe printing of books or papers, who shall 
not have made and subscribed the follow¬ 
ing declaration before the Magistrate 
within whose local Jurisdiction such press 
may be;— 

“I, A B„ declare that I have a press for 
printing at .” 

And this last blank shall be filled up 
with a true and precise description of the 
place where such press may be situate. 

Rules as to publication of newspaper. 

5. No newspaper shall be published in 
British India, except in conformity with 
the rules hereinafter laid down:— 

1. Every copy of every such newspaper 
shall contain the name of the person 
who is the editor thereof printed 
clearly on such copy as the name 
of the editor of that newspaper:— 

2. The printer and the publisher of 
every such periodical work shall 
appear in person or by agent autho¬ 
rised in this behalf, in accordance 
with rules made under section 20, 
before a District, Presidency or Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate within whose 
local jurisdiction such a newspaper 
shall be printed or published, or 
suoh printer or publisher resides 
and shall make and subscribe, in 
duplicate, the following 
declaration :— 

“I, A.B., declare that I am the printer 
(or publisher, or printer and publisher) 

of the newspaper entitled.and printed 

(or published, or printed and published, 
as the case may be at.” 

And the last blank in this form of 
declaration shall be filled up with a 
true and precise account of the premises 
where the printing or publication Is 
conducted. 

3. As often as the place of printing 
or publication is changed, a new 
declaration 3hall be necessary. 

4. As often as the printer or the pub¬ 
lisher who shall have made such 
declaration as is aforesaid shall 
leave British India, a new declara¬ 
tion from a printer or publisher 
resident within the said territories 
shall be necessary. 

Provided that no person v/ho has not 
attained majority in accordance with the 
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jwmrtfflong of ;he Indian Majority Act, 
m of the law vo which he is subject 
In respect of the attainment of majority, 
shall be permitted to nmko the declara¬ 
tion prescribed by this section, nor shall 
any such person edit a newspaper. 

Authentication of declaration. 

6. Each of the two originals of every 
declaration so made and subscribed as In 
aforesaid, shall be authenticated by the 
signature and official seal of the 
Magistrate before whom the said declara¬ 
tion shall have been made. 

Deposit. 

One of the said originals shall be 
deposited among the records of the office 
of the Magistrate, and tbe other shall be 
deposited among the records of the High 
Court of Judicature, or other principal 
Civil Court of original Jurisdiction for 
the place where the said declaration shall 
have been made. 

Inspection and supply of copies. 

The officer in charge of each original 
shall allow any person to Inspect that 
original on payment of a fee of one rupee, 
and shall give to any person applying a 
copy of the said declaration, .attested by 
the seal of the Court, which lias the 
custody of the original, on payment of 
a fee of two rupees. 

Office copy of declaration to be 
prtma facie evidence. 

7. In any legal proceeding whatever, as 
well civil as criminal, the production of 
a copy of such declaration as is aforesaid, 
attested by the seal of some Court em¬ 
powered by this Act to have the custody 
of such declarations, or. In the case of the 
editor, a copy of the newspaper contain¬ 
ing his name printed on it as that of the 
editor, shall be held (unless the contrary 
be proved) to be sufficient evidence as 
against the person whose name shall be» 
subscribed to such declaration, or print¬ 
ed on such newspaper, as the case may 
be, that the said person was printer or 
publisher, or printer and publisher, 
according as the words of the said 
declaration may be, of every portion of 
every newspapers mentioned in the 
declaration or the editor of every portion 
of that Issue of the newspaper of which 
a copy is produced. 

New declaration by person who may have 

signed declaration and subsequently 
ceased to be printer or publisher. 

8. Provided always that any person who 
may have subscribed any such declaration 
as is aforesaid, and who may subsequently 
cease to be the printer or publisher of the 
newspaper mentioned in such declaration, 
may appear before any Magistrate, and 
make and subscribe in duplicate the 
following declaration:— 

“I, A.B., declare that I have ceased to 
be the printer or publisher, or printer 
and publisher, of the newspaper 
entitled.*\ 

Authentication and filing. 

Each original of the latter declaration 
shall be authenticated by the signature 
and seal of the Magistrate before whom 
the said latter declaration shall have been 
made, and one original of the said latter 


declaration shall be filed along with eacfca 
original of the former declaration. 

Inspection and supply of copies 

The officer in charge of each original of 
the latter declaration shall allow any 
person applying to inspect that original 
on payment of a fee of one rupee 
and shall give to any person applying 
a copy of the said latter declaration^ 
attested by the seal of the Court having 
custody of the original, on payment of 
a fee of two rupees. 

Putting copy in evidence. 

In all trials in which a copy, attested 
as is aforesaid, of the former declaration 
shall have been put In evidence, it shall 
be lawful to put in evidence a copy, 
attested as is aforesaid, of the latter 
declaration, und the former declaration 
shall not be taken to be evidence that 
the declarant was at any period sub¬ 
sequent to the date of the latter 
declaration printer or publisher of the* 
newspaper therein mentioned. 

Person whose name has been incorrectly 
published as Editor may make a decla¬ 
ration before a Magistrate. 

8-A. If any person, whose name has 
appeared as editor on a copy of a news¬ 
paper, claims that he was not the editor 
of the issue on which liis name has so 
appeared he may, within two weeks of 
his becoming aware that his name has 
been so published, appear before a 
District, Presidency or Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate and make a declaration that 
his name was incorrectly published in 
that issue as that of the editor thereof, 
and if the Magistrate after making such 
inquiry or causing such inquiry to be 
made as he may consider necessary is 
satisfied that such declaration Is true, 
he shall certify accordingly, and on that 
certificate being given the provisions of 
section 7 shall not apply to that person 
in respect of that issue of the newspaper. 

The Magistrate may extend the period 
allowed by this section in any case 
where he is satisfied that such person 
was prevented by sufficient cause from 
appearing and making the declaration 
within that period. 

PART III.—DELIVERY OF BOOKS AND 
NEWSPAPERS 

Copies of newspaper printed in British 
India to be delivered gratis to 
Government. 

11-A. The printer of every newspaper 
in British India shall deliver at such 
place and to such officer as the Local 
Government may, by notification in the 
local official Gazette, direct and free of 
expense to the Government, two copies 
of each issue of such newspaper as soon 
as it is published. 

PART IV.—PENALTIES 

Penalty for printing contrary to rule 
in section 3. 

12. Whoever shall print or publish 
any book or paper otherwise than in 
conformity with the rule contained in 
section 3 of this Act shall, on conviction 
before a Magistrate, be punished by fine 
not exceeding two thousand rupees, or 
by simple imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months or by both. 
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Penalty for keeping press without 
making declaration required by 
section 4. 

13. Whoever shall keep In his posses¬ 
sion any such press ns aforesaid, vritbout 
making such a declaration as Is required 
by section 4 of this Act, shall on convic¬ 
tion before a Magistrate, be punished by 
fine not exceeding two thousand rupees, 
or by simple Imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months or by both. 

Punishment for making false statement. 

14. Any person who shall, in making 
any declaration under the authority of 
this Act, make a statement which Is 
false and which he either knows or be¬ 
lieves to be false or does not believe to 
be true shall, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, be punished by line not ex¬ 
ceeding two thousand rupees, and Im¬ 
prisonment, for a term not exceeding six 
months. 


Penalty for printing or publishing 
periodicals without conforming to 
rules. 

15. Whoever shall edit, print or publish 
any newspaper without conforming to 
the rules hereinbefore laid down, or who¬ 
ever shall edit, print or publish, or shall 
cause to be edited, printed or published, 
any newspaper knowing that the said rules 
have not been observed with respect to 
that newspaper shall, on conviction 
before a Magistrate, be punished with 
fine not exceeding two thousand rupees, 
or imprisonment for a term not exceed¬ 
ing six months or both. 

Penalty for failure to supply copies 
of newspapers gratis to 
Government. 

16-A. If any printer of any newspaper 
published in British India neglects to 
deliver copies of the same in compliance 
with section 11-A, he shall, on the com¬ 
plaint of the officer to whom copies 
should have been delivered or of any 
person authorised by that officer In this 
behalf, be punishable, on conviction by 
a Magistrate having jurisdiction In the 
place where the newspaper was printed, 
with fine which may extend to fifty rupees 
for every default. 


Recovery of forfeitures and disposal 
thereof and of fines. 

17. Any sum forfeited to the Govern¬ 
ment under the last foregoing section 
may be recovered, under the warrant of 
the Magistrate determining the sum. or 
of hl« successor In offi"' in *he v-o^nA*. 
authorised by the Code of Criminal 
Procedure for the time being In force, 
and within the period prescribed by. the 
Indian Penal Code, for the levy of a fine. 

All fines or forfeiture under this Part 
of this Act shall, when recovered, be 
disposed of as the Local Government 
shall from time to time direct. 


PART V.—REGISTRATION OF BOOKS 
Registration of memoranda of books. 
18. There shall be kept at such office, 
and by such officer as the Local Govern¬ 
ment! shall appoint in this behalf a book 
to be called a Catalogue of Books printed 


in British India, wherein shall be register¬ 
ed a memorandum of every book which 
shall have been delivered (pursuant to 
clause (a) of the first paragraph of section 
9) of this Act. Such memorandum shall 
(so far as may be practicable) contain 
the following particulars (that Is to 
say):— 

1. the title of the book and the con¬ 
tents of the title-page, with a 
translation into English of such 
title and contents, when the same 
are not In the English language : 

2. the language In which the book Is 
written : 

3. the name of the author, translator 
or editor of the book or any part 
thereof: 

4. the subject: 

5. the place of printing and the place 
of publication: 

6. the name or firm of the printer and 
the name or firm of the publisher: 

7. the date of Issue from the press or 
of the publication: 

8. the number of sheets, leaves or 
pages: 

9. the size: 

10. the first, second or other number 
of the edition: 

12. the number of copies of which the 
edition consists: 

12 whether the book Is printed or 
lithographed: 

13. the price at which the book Is sold 
to the public: and 

14. the name and residence of the pro¬ 
prietor of the copyright or of any 
portion of such copyright. 

Such memorandum shall be made and 
registered In the case of each book as 
soon as practicable after the delivery of 
the copy thereof puruant to clause (a) 
of the first paragraph of section 9. 

19. The memoranda registered during 
each quarter In the said Catalogue shall 
be published in the local Gazette as soon 
as may be after the end of such quarter, 
and a copy of the memoranda so publish¬ 
ed shall be sent to the said Secretary of 
State, and to the Government of India 
respectively. 

PART VI.—MISCELLANEOUS 
Power to make rules. 

20. The Local Government shall have 
power to make such rules as may be 
necessary or desirable for carrying out 
the oblects of this Act, and from time to 
time to repeal, alter and add to such 
rules. 

All such rules, and all repeals and 
alterations thereof, and additions there¬ 
to, shall be published In the local 
Gazette. 

Power to exclude any class of books 
from operation of Act. 

21. The Local Government may, by 
notification In the local Gazette, ex¬ 
clude any class of books or papers from 
the operation of the whole or any part 
or parts of this Act. 
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T HE Indian Press < Emergency 

Fowers) Act, 1931, which is the 
main law affecting the Indian 
Press, was first issued as an Ordinance 
and later passed into law by the 
Indian Legislature in 1931 and received 
the Governor-General’s assent on 

October 9, 1931. The complete repeal 
of the Act has been recommended by 
the Indian Press Laws Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, whose report was published 
in 1948. The following is the text 
cf the Act: 

An Act to provide for the better con¬ 
trol of the Press. 

WHEREAS It is expedient to provide 
for the better control of the Press, it is 
hereby enacted as follows :— 

Short title, extent and duration. 

1. (1) This Act may be called the 

Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British 
India, Inclusive of British Baluchistan 
and the Sonthal Parganas. 

Delinitions 

2. In this Act, unless there is any¬ 
thing repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(1) “book" includes every volume, part 
or division of a volume, pamphlet 
and leaflet, in any language, and 
every sheet of music, map. chart 
or pian separately printed or litho¬ 
graphed : 

(2) ‘document” includes also any 
painting, drawing or photograph 
or, other visible representation : 

(3) “High Court” means the highest 
Civil Court of Appeal for any 
local area except in the case of 
the province of Coorg where it 
means the High Court of Judica¬ 
ture at Madras : 

( 4 ) ’'Magistrate” means a District 
Magistrate or Chief Presidency 
Magistrate ; 

(5) ‘‘newspaper” means any periodical 
work containing public news or 
comments on nubile news ; 

(6) “news-sheet” means any document 
other than a newspaper containing 
public news or comments on pub¬ 
lic news or any matter described 
in sub-section (1) of section 4. 

(7) "press” includes a printing-press and 
all machines, implements and plant 


and parts thereof and all materials 
used for multiplying documents ; 

(8) “printing-press” includes all engines, 

machinery, types, lithographic 
stones, implements, utensils and 
other plant or materials used for 
the purpose of printing ; 

(9) “unauthorised newspaper” means— 

(a) any newspaper In respect of 

which there are not for the 
time being valid declarations 
under section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867 ; and 

(b) any newspaper in respect of 

which security has been 
required under this Act, but 
has not been furnished as 
required ; 

(10) “unauthorised news-sheet” mjeains 
any news-sheet other than a news- 
sheet published by a person 
authorised under section 15 to 

publish it; and 

(11) “undeclared press” means any press 
other than a press in respect of 
which there is for the time being 
a valid declaration under section. 
4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867. 


Deposit of security by keepers of 
printing presses. 

3. (1) Any person keeping a printing- 
press who Is required to make a declara¬ 
tion under section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, may be 
required by the Magistrate before whom 
the declaration is made, for reasons to 
be recorded in writing, to deposit with 
the Magistrate within ten days from the* 
day on which the declaration is made, 
security to such an amount, not being 
more than one thousand rupees, as the 
Magistrate may in each case think fit to 
require, in money or the equivalent there¬ 
of in securities of the Central Government 
as the person making the deposit may 
choose: 

Provided that if a deposit has been 
required under sub-section (3) from any 
previous keeper of the printing-press, 
the security which may be required under 
this sub-section may amount to three 
thousand rupees. 

(2) Where security required under sub¬ 
section (1) has been deposited in respect 
of any printing-press arid for a period of 
three months from the date of the decla¬ 
ration mentioned in sub-section (1) no 
order is made by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment under section 4 in respect of such 
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press, the security shall, on application 
by the keeper of the press, be refunded. 

(3) Whenever it appears to the Provin¬ 
cial Government that any printing-press 
kept in any place in the territories under 
its administration, in respect of which 
security under the provisions of this Act 
has not been required, or having been 
required has been refunded under sub¬ 
section (2), is used for the purpose of 
printing or publishing any newspaper, 
book or other document containing any 
words, signs or visible representations of 
the nature described in section 4, sub¬ 
section (1), the Local Government may, 
by notice in writing to the keeper of the 
press stating or describing such words, 
signs or visible representations, order the 
keeper to deposit with the Magistrate 
within whose jurisdiction the press is 
situated security to such an amount, not 
being less than five hundred or more 
than three thousand rupees as the Pro¬ 
vincial Government, may think fit to 
require, in money or the equivalent there¬ 
of in securities of the Central Government 
as the person making the deposit may 
choose. 

(4) Such notice shall appoint a date, 
not being sooner than the tenth day 
after the date of the issue of the notice, 
on or before which the deposit shall be 
made. 

Power to declare security or press 
forfeited in certain cases. 

4. (1) Whenever it appears to the 

Provincial Government that any printing- 
press in respect of which any security 
has been ordered to be deposited under 
section 3 is used for the purpose of 
printing or publishing any newspaper, 
book or other document containing any 
words, signs or visible representations 
which— 

(a) incite to or encourage, or tend 

to Incite to or to encourage, the 
commission of any offence of 
murder or any cognizable offence 
involving violence, or 

(b) directly or Indirectly express ap¬ 

proval or admiration of any such 
offence, or of any person, real 
or fictitious, who has committed 
or is alleged or represented to 
have committed any such 
offence, or which tend, directly 
or indirectly:— 

fc) to seduce any officer, soldier, 
sailor or airman in the military, 
naval or air forces of His 
Majesty or any police officer 
from his allegiance or his duty, 
or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt 

His Majesty of the Government 
established by law in British 
India or the administration of 
justice In British India or any 
class or section of His Majesty’s 
subiects in British India, or to 
excite disaffection towards His 
Majesty or the said Government, 
or 

(e) to put any person in fear or 

to cause annoyance to him and 
thereby induce him to deliver 
to anv person any property or 
valuable security or to do, or to 


omit to do any act which he is 
legally entitled to do, or 
if) to encourage or Incite any person 
to interfere with the adminis¬ 
tration of the law or with the 
maintenance of law and cider, 
or to commit any offence, or to 
refuse or defer payment of any 
land revenue, tax, rate, cess or 
other due or amount payable to 
Government or to any local 
authority, or any rent of agri¬ 
cultural land or anything re¬ 
coverable as arrears of or along 
with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant cr a 

servant of a local authority to 
do any act or to forbear or 
delay to do any act connected 
with the exercise of his public 
functions or to resign his office, 
or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or 

hatred between different classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the recruiting of 

persons to serve in any of His 
Majesty’s forces or in any 
police force, or to prejudice 
the training, discipline or ad- 
. ministration of any such forces, 
the Provincial Government may, by 
notice in writing to the keeper of such 
printing-press, stating or describing the 
words, signs or visible representations 
which in its opinion are of the nature 
described above. 

(1) where security has been deposited, 
declare such security, or any 
portion thereof, to be forfeited 

to His Majesty, or 
(ii) where security has not been de¬ 
posited, declare the press to be 

forfeited to Ills Majesty, 
and may also declare all copies of such 
newspaper, book or other document 
wherever found in British India to be 

forfeited to His Majesty. 

Explanation.—(1) No expression of 
approval or admiration made in a histori¬ 
cal or literary work shall be deemed to 
be of the nature described in this sub¬ 
section unless it has the tendency 
described in clause (a). 

Explanation.—>(2) Comments expressing 
disapprobation of the measures of the 
Government with a view to obtain their 
alteration by lawful means without 
exciting or attempting to excite hatred, 
contempt or disaffection shall not be 
deemed to be of the nature described in 
clause (d) of this sub-section. 

Explanation.—(3) Comments expressing 
disapprobation or the administrative or 
other action of the Government without 
exciting or attempting to excite hatred, 
contempt or disaffection, shall not be 
deemed to be of the nature described in 
clause (d> of this sub-section. 

Explanation.—(4j Words pointing out 
without malicious intention and with an 
honest view to their removal, matters 
which are producing or have a tendency 
to produce feelings of enmity or hatred 
between different classes of His Majesty’s 
subject shall not be deemed to be words 
of the nature described in Clause (h) of 
this sub-section. 
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(2) After the expiry of ten days from 
the date of the issue of a notice under 
stib-sectlon (1) declaring a security, or 
any portion thereof, to do forfeited, the 
declaration made In respect of such press 
under section 4 of the Press and Registra¬ 
tion of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed 
to be annulled. 

Deposit of further security. 

5, (1) Where the security given in 
respect of any press, or any portion 
thereof, has been declared forfeited under 
section 4 or section 6, every person 
making a fresh declaration in respect of 
such press under section 4 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
shall deposit with the Magistrate before 
whom such declaration is made security 
to such an amount, not being less than 
one thousand or more than ten thousand 
rupees, as the Magistrate may think fit 
to require, in money or the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Central 
Government as the person making the 
deposit may choose. 

(2) Where a portion only of the security 
given in respect of such press has been 
declared forfeited under section 4 or 
section 6, any unforfeited balance still 
in deposit shall pe taken as part of the 
amount of security required under sub¬ 
section (1). 

Power to declare further security and 
publications forfeited. 

6. (1) If, after security has been 

deposited under section 5, the printing- 
press is again used for the purpose of 
printing or publishing any newspaper, 
book or other document containing any 
words, signs or visible representations 

which, in the opinion of the Provincial 
Government, are of the nature descri¬ 

bed in section 4, sub-section (1), the 
Provincial Government may, by notice in 
writing to the keeper of such printing- 
press. stating or describing such words, 

signs or visible representations, declare— 

(a) the further security so deposited, 

or any portion thereof, and 

(b) all copies of such newspaper, book 

or other document wherever 
found in British India 
to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from 
the issue of a notice under sub-section (1), 
the declaration made in respect of such 
press under section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall be 
deemed to be annulled. 

Deposit of security by publisher of 
newspaper. 

7. (1) Any publisher of a newspaper 
who is required to make a declaration 
under section 5 of the Press and Regis¬ 
tration of Books Act, 1867, may be 
the Magistrate before whom the decla¬ 
ration is made for reasons to be recorded 
in writing, to deposit with the Magistrate 
within ten days from the day on which 
the declaration is made, security to such 
an amount, not being more than one 
thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may 
in each case think fit. to require in 
monev or the equivalent thereof in 
securities of the Central Government as 
the person making the deposit may choose; 


Provided that If a deposit has been 
required under sub-section (3) from any 
previous publisher of the newspaper, the 
security whlcn may be required under this- 
sub-section may amount to three thousand 
rupees. 

(2) Where security required under sub¬ 
section (1) has been deposited in respect 
of any newspaper, and for a period of 
three months from the date of the decla¬ 
ration mentioned in sub-section (1) no 
order is made by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment under section 8 in respect of such 
newspaper, the security shall, on applica¬ 
tion by the publisher of the newspaper, 
be refunded. 

(3) Whenever it appears to the Provin¬ 
cial Government that a newspaper publish' 
ed within its territories, in respect of 
which security under the provisions of 
this Act has not been required, or having 
been required has been refunded under 
sub-section (2), contains any words, signs 
or visible representations of the nature 
described in section 4, sub-section (1), the 
Provincial Government may, by notice 
in writing to the publisher of such news¬ 
paper, stating or describing such words, 
signs or visible representations, require 
the publisher to deDosit with the Magis¬ 
trate within whose jurisdiction the news¬ 
paper is published, security to such an 
amount, not being less than five hundred 
rupees or more than three thousand rupees, 
as the Provincial Government may think 
It to require, in money or the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Central 
Government as the person making the 
deposit may choose. 

(4) Such notice shall appoint a date, 
not being sooner than the tenth day after 
the date of the issue of the notice, on or 
before which the deposit shall be made. 

Power to declare security forfeited 
in certain cases. 

8. (1) If any newspaper in respect of 

which any security has been ordered to 
be deposited under section 7 contains any 
words, signs or visible representations 
which, in the opinion of the Provincial 
Government, are of the nature described 
in section 4, sub-section (1). tne Provin¬ 
cial Government may. by notice in writing 
to the publisher of such newspaper, 
stating or describing such words, signs or 
visible representations,— 

(a) where the security has been depo¬ 

sited, declare such security, or 
any portion thereof, to be for¬ 
feited to His Majesty, or 

(b) where the security has not been 

deposited, annul the declaration 
made by the publisher of such 
newspaper under section 5 of 
the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867 

and mav also declare all copies of such 
newspaper, wherever found In British 
India, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from 
the date of the issue of a notice under 
sub-section (1) declaring a security, or 
anv portion thereof, to be forfeited, the 
declaration made by the publisher of such 
newspaper under section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 2867, shall' 
be deemed to be annulled. 
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Deposit of further security. 

9. (1) Where the security given In 
■respect of any newspaper, or any portion 
-thereof, Is declared forfeited under section 
8 or section 10, any person making a fresh 
declaration under section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 2867, as 
publisher of such newspaper, or any other 
newspaper which Is the same in substance 
as the said newspaper, shall deposit with 
the Magistrate before whom the declara¬ 
tion Is made security to such an amount, 
not being less than one thousand or more 
than ten thousand rupees, as the Magis¬ 
trate may think fit to require In money 
or the equivalent thereof in security of 

the Central Government as the person 
making the deposit may choose. 

(2) Where a portion only of the 
security given in respect of such news¬ 
paper has been declared forfeited under 
section 8 or section 10 any unforfeited 
balance still in deposit shall be taken as 
part of the amount of the security 
required under sub-section (1). 

Power to declare further security and 
newspapers forfeited. 

10. (1) If, after security has been de¬ 
posited under section 9, the newspaper 
again contains any words, signs or visible 
representations wnlch, in the opinion of 
the Provincial Government, are of the 
nature described in section 4. sub-section 

(1), the Provincial Government may, by 
notice in writing to the publisher of such 
newspaper, stating or describing such 
words, signs or visible representations 
•declare— 

io) the further security so deposited, 
or any portion thereof, and 
(b) all copies of such newspaper 
wherever found in British India 
to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from 
the date of the issue of a notice under 
sub-section (1), the declaration made by 
the publisher of such newspaper under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration 
of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed to 
be annulled and no further declaration 
In respect of such newspaper shall be 
made save with the permission of the 
Provincial Government. 

Penalty for keeping press or publishing 
newspaper without making deposit. 

11. (1) Whoever keeps in his posses¬ 
sion a press which is used for the printing 
of books or papers without making a 
deposit under section 3 or section 5, as 
required by the Provincial Government or 
the Magistrate as the case may be, shall 
on conviction by a Magistrate be liable 
to the penalty to which he would be 
liable if he had failed to make the 
declaration prescribed by section 4 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

(2) Whoever publishes any newspaper 
without making a deposit under section 
7 or section 9, as required by the Provin¬ 
cial Government or the Magistrate as the 
case may be, or publishes such newspaper 
knowing that such security has not been 
deposited, shall on conviction by a Magis¬ 
trate be liable to the penalty to which 
he would be liable if he had failed to 
make the declaration prescribed by 
eectton 5 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867. 


Consequences of failure to deposit 
security as required. 

12 (1) Where a deposit is required from 
the keeper of a printing-press under 
section 3 such press shall not be used 
for the printing or publishing of any 
newspaper, book or other document after 
the expiry ot the time allowed to make 
the deposit until the deposit has been 
made, and where a deposit is required 
from the keeper of a printing-press under 
section 5, such press shall not be so used 
until the deposit has been made. 

(2) Where any printing-press Is used 
in contravention of sub-section «Ij. the 
Provincial Government may, by notice In 
writing to the keeper thereof, declare the 
press to be forfeited to Ills Majesty. 

(3) Where a deposit is required from 
the publisher of a newspaper under 
section 7 and the deposit is not made 
within the time allowed, the declaration 
made by the publisher under section 5 
of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled. 

Return of deposited security in certain 
cases. 

13. Where any person has deposited 
any security under this Act and ceases 
to keep the press in respect of which 
such security was deposited, or being a 
publisher, makes a declaration under 
section 8 of the Press and Registration 
of Books Act, 1867, he may apply to the 
Magistrate within whose jurisdiction 
such press Is situate for the return of 
the said security; and thereupon such 
security shall, upon proof to the satis¬ 
faction of the Magistrate and subject to 
the provisions hereinbefore conlained be 
returned to such person. 

issue of search warrant. 

14. Where any printing-press is. or 
any copies of any newspaper, book or 
other document are declared forfeited to 
His Majesty under section 4, section 6, 
section 8, section 10 or section 12, the 
Provincial Government may direct a 
Magistrate to issue a warrant empowering 
any police officer, not below the rank of 
Sub-Inspector, to seize and detain any 
property ordered to be forfeited and to 
enter upon and search for such property 
In any premises— 

(i) where any such property may be 
or may be reasonably suspected 
to be, or 

(11) where any copy of such newspaper, 
book or other document is kept 
for sale, distribution, publication 
or public exhibition or is reason¬ 
ably suspected to be so kept. 

UNAUTHORISED NEWS-SHEETS 

Authorisation of person to publish 
news-sheets. 

15. (1) The Magistrate may, by order 
in writing and subject to such conditions 
as he may think fit to impose, authorise 
any person by name to publish a news- 
sheet, or to publish news-sheet from time 
to time. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub¬ 
section (1) shall be furnished to the 
person thereby authorised. 

(3) The Magistrate may at any time 
revoke an order made by him under 
sub-section (1). 
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Power to seize and destroy unauthorised 
news-sheet and newspapers. 

16. (1) Any police officer or any other 
person empowered In this behalf by the 
Provincial Government, may seize any 
unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised 
newspaper, wherever found. 

(2) Any Presidency Magistrate, District 
Magistrate, Sub-divisional Magistrate or 
Magistrate of the llrst class may by 
warrant authorise any police officer not 
below the rank of 3ub-Inspector tc enter 
upon and search any place Inhere any 
stock of unauthorised news-sheet or 
unauthorised newspapers may be or may 
be reasonably suspected to he, and such 
police officer may seize any documents 
found in such place which, in his opinion, 
are unauthorised nevs-sheets or unautho¬ 
rised newspapers. 

(3) All documents seized under sub¬ 
section (1) shall be produced as soon as 
may be before a Presidency Magistrate, 
District Magistrate, Sub-divisional Magis¬ 
trate or Magistrate of the first class, and 
all documents seized under sub-section 

(2) shall be produced as soon ns may be 
before the Court of the Magistrate who 
Issued the warrant. 

(4) If in the opinion of such Magis¬ 
trate or Court, any of such documents are 
unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised 
newspapers, the Magistrate or Court may 
cause them to be destroyed. If, in the 
opinion of such Magistrate or Court, 
any of such documents are not un¬ 
authorised news-sheets or unauthorised 
newspapers, such Magistrate or Court 
shall dispose of them in the manner 
provided in section 523, 524 and 525 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Power to seize and forfeit undeclared 
presses producing unauthorised 
news-sheets and newspapers. 

17. (1) Where a Presidency Magistrate, 
District Magistrate or Sub-divisional 
Magistrate has reason to believe that an 
unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised 
newspaper is being produced from an 
undeclared pr^ss within the limits of his 
Jurisdiction, ho may by warrant autho¬ 
rise anv police officer not below the rank 
of Sub-Inspector to enter upon and 
search any place wherein such undeclared 
press may be or may be reasonably 
suspected to be, and If, In the opinion 
of such police officer, any press found in 
such place is an undeclared press and is 
used to produce an unauthorised news- 
sheet or unauthorised newspaper, he may 
seize such press and any documents found 
in the place which, in his opinion, are 
unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised 
newspapers. 

(2) The police officer shall make a 
report of the search to the Court which 
Issued the warrant and shall produce 
before such Court as soon as may be. 
all property seized: 

Provided that where any press which 
has been seized cannot be readily 
removed, the police officer may produce 
before the Court only such parts thereof 
as he may think fit. 

(3) If such Court, after such inquiry 
as it may deem requisite, is of opinion 
that a press seized under this section 
is an undeclared press which is used to 


produce an unauthorised news-sheet or 
unauthorised newspaper, it mav, by an 
order in writing, declare the press to be 
forfeited to His Majesty. If after such 
inquiry the Court is not of such opinion. 
It shall dispose of the press in the 
manner provided in sections 523, 524 and 
525 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
3898. 

(4) The Courts shall deal with docu¬ 
ments produced before it under this 
section in the manner provided in sub¬ 
section (4) of section 16. 

Penalty for disseminating unauthorised 
news-sheets and newspapers. 

18. (1) Whoever makes, prints or 
otherwise produces, setls, distributes, 
publishes or publicly exhibits or keeps 
for sale, distribution or publication, any 
unauthorised news-sheet or newspaper, 
shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

(2) Notwithstanding anytli’ng contain¬ 
ed in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, any offence punishable under sub¬ 
section (1), and any abetment of any 
such offence, shall oe cognizable. 


SEIZURE OF DOCUMENTS 

Power to declare certain publications 
forfeited and to issue search 
warrants for same. 

19. Where any newspaper, book or other 
document wherever made appears to the 
Provincial Government to contain any 
words, signs or visible representations of 
the nature described in section 4, sub¬ 
section (1), the Provincial Government 
may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, stating the grounds of its 
opinion, declare every copy of the issue 
of the newspaper, and every copy of such 
book or other document to be forfeited to 
His Majesty, and thereupon any police 
officer may seize the same wherever found 
in British India, and any Magistrate may 
by warrant authorise any police officer 
not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to 
enter upon and search for the same in 
any premises where any copy of such 
issue or any such book or other document 
may be or may be reasonably suspected 
to be. 

Power to detain packages containing 
certain publications when imported 
into British India. 

20. The Chief Customs officer or other 
officer authorised by the Local Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf may detain any 
package brought, whether by land, sea 
or air, into British India which he 
suspects to contain any newspapers, 
books or other documents of the nature 
described in section 4, suh-section (1) 

and shall forthwith forward copies ol 
any newspapers, books or other documents 
found therein to such officer as the 
Provincial Government may appoint in 
this behalf to he disposed of in such 
manner as the Provincial Government 
m.ay direct. 

Prohibition of transmission by post 
of certain documents. 

21. No unauthorised news-sheet or un¬ 
authorised newspaper shall be transmitted' 
by post. 



Power to detain articles being transmitted 
by post. 

22. Any officer-in-charge of a post 
office or authorised by the Postm aster - 
General in this Dehalf may detain any 
article other than a letter or parcel in 
course of transmission by post, which he 
suspects to contain— 

(a) any newspaper, hook or other 

documents containing words, 
signs or visible representations 
of the nature described in 
section 4, -subjection (1), or 

(b) any unauthorised news-sheet or 

unauthorised newspaper, 

and shall deliver ail such articles to 
such officer as the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment may appoint in this behalf to be 
disposed of in such manner as the 
Provincial Government may direct. 


POWER OF HIGH COURT 

Application to High Court to set aside 
order of forfeiture. 

23. (1) The keeper of a printing-press 
who has been ordered to deposit security 
under sub-section (3) of section 3, or the 
publisher of a newspaper who has been 
ordered to deposit security under sub¬ 
section (3) of section 7, or any person 
having an interest in any property in 
respect of which an order of forfeiture 
has been made under section 4, section 
6, section 8, section 10 or section 19 may, 
within two months from the date of such 
order, apply to the High Court for the 
local area ui which such order was made, 
to set .aside such order, and the High 
Court shall decide if the newspaper, book 
or other document «n respect of which 
the order was made did or did not contain 
any words, signs or visible representations 
of the nature described in section 4, sub¬ 
section (1). 

(2) The keeper of a printing-press in 
respect of which an order of forfeiture 
has been made under sub-section (2) of 
section 12 on the ground that it has been 
used In contravention of sub-section (1) 
of that section may apply to such High 
Court to set aside the order on the ground 
that the press was not so used. 

Hearing by Special Bench. 

24. Every such application shall be 
heard and determined by a Special Bench 
of the High Court composed of three 
Judges, or, where the High Court consists 
of less than three Judges, of all the 
Judges. 

Order of Special Bench setting aside 
forfeiture. 

25. (1) If It appears to the Special 
Bench on an application under sub¬ 
section (1) of section 23 that the words, 
signs or visible representations contained 
in the newspaper, book or other docu¬ 
ment in respect of which the order in 
question was made were not of the 
nature described in section 4, sub-section 
(1). the Special Bench shall set aside the 
order. 

(2) If it appears to the Special Bench 
on an application under sub-section (2) 
of section 23 that the printing-press was 
not used in contravention of sub-scction 


(1) of section 12, it shall set aside the 
order of. forfeiture. 

(3) Where there is a, difference of 
opinion among the Judges forming the 
Special Bench, the decision shall be 
In accordance with the opinion of the 
majority (if any) of those Judges. 

(4) Where there :s no such majority 
which concurs in setting aside the order 
in question, the order shall stand. 

Evidence to prove nature or tendency of' 
newspapers. 

26. On the hearing of an application 
under sub-section (1) of section 23 with 
reference to any news paper, any copy of 
such newspaper published after the 
commencement of this Act may be given 
in evidence in aid of the proof of the 
nature or tendency of the words, signs or 
visible representations contained in such 
newspaper, in respect of which the order 
was made. 

Procedure in High Court. 

27. Every High Court shall, as soon as 
conveniently may be, frame rules to 
regulate the procedure in the case oi 
such Amplications, “he amount of the 
costs thereof and the execution of orders 
passed thereon, and until such rules are 
framed the practice of such Court in 
proceedings other than suits and appeals 
shall apply, so far as may be practicable, 
to such applications. 

(SUPPLEMENTAL) 

Service of notices. 

28. Every notice under this Act shall 
be sent to a Magistrate who shall cause 
it to be served in the manner provided 
for the service of rummonses under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1?98: 

Provided that if service in such maimer 
cannot by the exercUe of due diligence 
be effected, the serving officer shall, where 
the notice is directed to the keeper of 
a press, affix a copy thereof to some 
conspicuous part of the place where the 
press is situate, as described in the keeper’s 
declaration under section 4 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867, and 
where the notice is directed to the 
publisher of a newspaper, to some con¬ 
spicuous part of the premises where the 
publication of such newspaper is 
conducted, as given in the publisher’s 
declaration under section 5 of the said 
Act; and thereupon the notice shall be 
deemed to have been duly served. 

Conduct of searches. 

29. Every warrant Issued under this 
Act shall, so far as it relates to a search, 
be executed in the manner provided for 
the execution of search warrants under 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Jurisdiction barred. 

30. Every declaration of forfeiture 
purnorting to be made under this Act 
shall, as against all persons, be conclusive 
evidence that the forfeiture therein 
referred to has taken place, and no 
proceeding purporting to be taken under 
this Act shall be called In question by 
any Court except the High Court on 
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application under section 23, end no 
-civil or criminal proceedings, except as 
-provided by this Act, shall be instituted 
Against any person lor anything done 
or in good faith intended to be dene 
under this Act. 

Operation of other laws not barred. 

31. Nothing herein contained shall be 
-deemed to prevent any person for being 

prosecuted under any other Jaw for any 
Act or omission which constitutes an 
^offence against this Act. 

Declarations under Act XXV of 1867 to be 
made before certain Magistrates. 

32. All declarations required to be 
made under section 4, section 5, section 8 
and section 8-A of the Press and Registra¬ 
tion of Books Act, 1887, shall be made, 
in a Presidency-town, before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, and elsewhere 
before the District Magistrate. 

POWER TO IMPOSE 
PRE-CENSORSHIP 
Provision in Public Safety Acts 

During the war years the Central and 
Provincial Governments had the power 
under the Defence of India Ar t to impose 
pre-censorship on newspapers ar.d to order 
them to publish or refrain from publishing 
certain categories of news. These powers 
lapsed with the lapsing of the Defence of 
India Act in September, 1946. In view 
of the communal and other disturbances 
which occurred in 1946, more than one 
Provincial Government felt it necessary 
to arm themselves with some of the powers 
they had exercised under the Defence of 
India Act, such as prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts in Industries declared to be 
essential for the community, and control 


of publication of news in the Press. The 
following clause regarding the Press 
occurring in the Madras Maintenance of 
Public Order Act, 1947, which replaced 
an Ordinance promulgated in January, 
1947, Is typical of the provision contained 
in similar Acts passed In Bombay and 
elsewhere. The Clause reads as follows: 

(1) The Provincial Government may, 
for the purpose of securing the public 
safety or the maintenance of public order, 
by order addressed to a printer, publisher 
or editor, or to printers, publishers and 
editors generally— 

(a) require that all matter, or any 
matter relating to a particular subject or 
class of subjects, shall, before being 
published in any document or class of 
documents, be submitted for scrutiny of 
an authority specified in the orders. 

(b) prohibit or regulate the making or 
publishing of any documents or class of 
documents, or of any matter relating to 
a particular subject or class of subjects, 
or the use of any press, as defined in the 


Indian 
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Press 

(Emergency Po wers) 

Act, 

(2) If 

any 

person contravenes 

any 


order made under sub-section (2), then, 
without prejudice to any other proceed¬ 
ings which may be taken against such 
person, the Provincial Government may 
declare to be forfeited to His Majesty 
every copy of any document published 
or made in contravention of such order 
and any press, as defined In the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, used 
in the making of such document. 

(3) If any person contravenes any order 
made under this section, he shall be 
punishable with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to three years, or with 
fine, or with both. 




T HE law relating to Copyright in 
India is embodied in the Indian 
Copyright Act of 1914, which has 
incorporated, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, the Imperial Copyright Act, 1911, 
in its I schedule. The Act being re¬ 
strictive in effect, it is also limited in 
its scope, according to judicial inter¬ 
pretation. “All laws which put a 
restraint upon human activity and 
enterprise must be construed in a 
reasonable and generous spirit. Under 
the guise of the copyright a plaintiff 
cannot ask the Court to close all the 
avenues of research and scholarship 
and all frontiers of human knowledge”. 
(16 Lahore 103). 

The author or his assignee of any com¬ 
position of a literary" character has a 
proprietary right therein including for a 
limited period the right of withholding 
publication or restraining others from 
publishing and of acquiring by publi¬ 
cation, which right is referred to as 
copyright. It means the sole and exclusive 
right of multiplying copies of and produc¬ 
ing or reproducing a boor, etc., by 
printing or otherwise. It does not extend 
to Ideas or schemes, or systems, or 
methods. It has nothing to do with 
originality or literary merit. That is to 
say, ideas are not protected by copy¬ 
right but by Patent Laws and copyright 
protects only the particular expression of 
those ideas. 

The term of copyright subsists for the 
life of the author and. a period of 50 
years thereafter, i.e.. after his death. 
But in the case of a published woik of 
an author who Is dead, strangers to copy¬ 
right can nave a rignt to reproduction 
after 25 years of the author’s death if 
prescribed notice and payment of royal¬ 
ties are given to the owner of T.he copy¬ 
right. In the case of a work in which 
copyright subsisted at the time of passing 
of .this Act, such notice can be given 
after 30 years. If the owner refuses per¬ 
mission compulsory licences under the Act 
may be Issued against him. In the case of 
works of Joint authors copyright lasts 


* The expression "Literary Work” in¬ 
cludes any book, dramatic piece, musical 
composition; any painting, drawing photo¬ 
graph; any print, engraving, lithograph; 
and any article of sculpture, model and 
cast. 


for the life of the author who dies first, 
plus a period of 50 jears or during the 
lifetime of the author who dies last, 
whichever period is longer. If a work is 
unpublished at or after the death of the 
author copyright subsists for a period of 
50 years from the date of publication. 
The term of copyright for photos extends 
to 50 years from the date of the making 
of the original negative. 

Translation of a published work by 
strangers to copyright is allowed if for 
a period beyond ten years no translation 
has been made by the author. But If 
within the ten yearr the author renders 
his own translation the copyright in It 
vests in him and subsists, as in the case 
of the original work, for his lifetime and 
50 years after his death, since authorised 
translations are protected as original 
works. 

Ownership of copyright prima facie 
vests in the author or In the owner of the 
first copy, unless there is transfer of 
ownership or assignment by the owner. 
On the death of the author or the owner 
as the case may be copyright devolves 
upon his legal representative such right 
being treated as movable property under 
the common law. An assignment of the 
right must be by an instrument in 
writing signed by the owner thereoff. In 
the absence of other evidence, the owner 
of the manuscript is the owner of the 
copyright. Where there are a number 
of manuscripts the owner of the author’s 
manuscripts from which the work was 
first published is entitled to the copy¬ 
right. A legal and valid assignment, 
after the Act came into force, can only 
be for a period of 25 years after the 
death of the author and after that period 
the right devolves upon the author’s legal 
representatives as part of the deceased’s 
estate. Provisions to the contrary are 
null and void, unless incorporated in a 
will. 

If the author was an employee under 
a contract of service or apprenticeship 
and his work was made in the course of 
his employment, the employer shall be 
the first owner of the copyright, unless 
there Is a contract to the contrary. This 
will mean that a publisher of any perio¬ 
dical work or book, who employs a 
person to write an article, story, etc., for 
publication and pays him for the same- 


t It ha3 been held that in the absence 
of a legal assignment by means of an 
instrument in writing signed by the owner, 
an equitable assignment can be created by 
parties bv means of an agreement. See- 
0947) I MLJ. 382 at p. 386. 
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Is entitled to the copyright as ii he was 
the author. But in the case of contri¬ 
butions to reviews, magazines, etc., the 
publisher has no right to publish the 
contribution in any separate form with¬ 
out the consent of the author. 

“Publication” with reference to copy¬ 
right has a definite meaning. It means 
the communication to the public, by 
being printed and sold or distributed and 
by oral delivery to a public audience in 
the form of a lecture, sermon or speech. 
Thus a printed document for private 
circulation is not publication. So a]so 
a lecture delivered by a professor to his 
pupils (reproducing copyright matter) is 
not publication involving infringement of 
copyright. 

In regard to compilations, when they 
■are made from information available to 
anyone, a subsequent compiler is not 
entitled to a copy thereof but he must 
necessarily trace back for the purpose of 
fresh compilation to the common source. 

Quotation of extracts seems necessary 
in the case of review, comment, or criti¬ 
cism and as such is permitted within 
reasonable limits. But colourable imita¬ 
tion will be infringement o: copyright. 

Letters being in the nature of things 
for a private purpose, the right to restrain 
publication belongs to the writer though 
the ownership vests in the receiver of it. 
The position is that a letter cannot be 
published in its literary form without 
the writer’s consent, that Information 
contained in it may be Imparted if it is 
not of a private and confidential nature, 
and that permission to publish it will be 
given for refuting personal imputations. 

RIGHTS OF NEWSPAPERS 

Newspapers .are protected in a similar 
way as books; that, is to say, there is 
also copyright in news, essentially in its 
literary composition or form of expression 
through which Information regarding the 
current topics of the day is conveyed. 
It Is only in the manner of expressing 
news that copyright exists. But English 
courts have gone to the extent of decid¬ 
ing that there is infringement of copy¬ 
right if one newspaper copies from 
another even though ;here Is an establish¬ 
ed custom among journalists to do so 
with justification if the source of mtorma- 
tion is acknowledged. 

So far as the title of a newspaper is 
concerned it has been accepted that if 
the title selected is not an ordinary word 
but has necessitated originality or inven¬ 
tion on the part of its author, such title 
could be the subject of copyright. 

The special privileges enjoyed by news¬ 
papers can be summarised thus :— 

Publication can be made of : 

1. Any fair dealing with a copyright 
work for the purpose of newspaper 
summary. 

2. Any report of a lecture delivered in 
public unless prohibited by notice affixed 
at the place of th* lecture. Notwith¬ 
standing such a prohibitory notice a news¬ 
paper is entitled to publish a summary of 
the lecture. For this purpose “lecture” 
includes address, sermon or speech. 
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3. Any report of an address of a politi¬ 
cal nature delivered at a public meeting. 
(Section 20 of Schedule I of the Indian 
Copyright Act.) 

Infringement of copyright is evident 
when copies are made while copyright 
subsists in another person. A copy is 
that ‘“which comes so near the original as 
to suggest that original to the mind of 
the person seeing it”. Even gratuitous 
circulation of copies though not for sale, 
is still an infringement. The number of 
persons to whom it is distributed is 
immaterial. The criterion is not quantity 
but the value, and rhe existence in the 
copy of material portions of the original 
and even honest intention is no defence. 
There are of course statutory exceptions 
such as fair quotations from, and any 
fair dealing with, any work for research, 
criticism, review, newspaper summary, etc., 
and collection of non-copyright matter 
bona fide intended for the use of schools. 

“PUBLISHING AGREEMENT” 

An author or Lis assignee may give 
permission to a stranger to print and 
publish any matter the copyright of 
which is owned by the former. This is 
called a licence tu print. The granting 
of a licence does not mean that the copy¬ 
right vests in the licensee immediately 
after the grant of the licence; for, such 
a licence is no bar to the retention of 
the copyright in the author himself or 

his assignee. Usually such licences 
must be in writing but the courts have 
power to find or declare the existence of 
an implied licence from the circum¬ 
stances of a particular case. A licence 
may he sole and exclusive; or, it may be 
restricted with respect to time, locality, 
a particular edition or to the right of 
publishing in serial or volume form. A 
sole and exclusive licence ordinarily 
assumes the form of .an assignment of 

the rights incidental to the owning of 

copyright, but not that of copyright it¬ 
self. In the case of an assignment of 

copyright the rights of the owner die 
with the assignment. They can of course 
revert by lawful means. The principle 
applies even in the case of partial assign¬ 
ments of copyright. Therefore an exclu¬ 
sive assignment to print and publish 
should not be confused with an assign¬ 
ment of copyright. The former Is merely 
a leave to do something which would 
otherwise be unlawful. No doubt it is 
also binding agreement not to give leave 
to anyone else to do the same thing. 
But a licensee cannot sue for the in¬ 
fringement of copyright but can only sue 
the owner of the copyright for breach of 
contract and damages if the latter is'.sues 
a similar licence to another person. A 
licence to print and publish is al30 called 
“publishing agreement”, which is as above 
stated definitely distinct from assignment 
of copyright and being purely personal in 
character is not assignable without the 
author’s consent. 

Remedies for infringement of copyright 
are injunction. interdict, damages, 
accounts. etc. The forum of the 
legal action is either the High Court or 
the District Court and the limitation 
period is three years from the date of 



Infringement. The following presump¬ 
tions are made under the statute : 

(a) The existence and ownership of 
copyright in the plaintiff; 

(b) The person whose name is printed 
as the author of that work; 

(c) In the absence of printing of 
author’s name the publisher or 
printer whose name is printed to 
be the owner of the copyright. 


RELIEF AND DAMAGES 
Extent of Relief and Measure of 
Damages: (See Sections 6, 7, & 8 of Act 
III of 1914): 

(i) In a suit for infringement of 
copyright the plaintiff Is entitled 
to claim general damages and it 
is not incumbent upon him to 
prove the exact extent of the in¬ 
jury sustained by him which in 
legal parlance is known as special 
damage. He is also entitled to 
claim compensation for conversion 
which depends on the actual sales 
of the infringing copies made by 
the defendant. 

<il) In a suit for accounts maintain¬ 
able under the statute the defen¬ 
dant may be required to render an 
account of the actual profits made 
by him by the sale of such in¬ 
fringing work as if each copy sold 
had belonged to the plaintiff. The 
underlying principle { s that the 
defendant being a wrong-doer he 
must restore to the aggrieved 


party all the advantage or benefit 
he had derived from his own 
wrong-doing. The basis of accounts 
is the nett profits received toy the 
wrong-doer. 

(iii) Section 7 confers a right upon 
the plaintiff to proceed against 
the defendant in detinue or con¬ 
version. Detinue signifies the 
right of the plaintiff to recover 
possession of all infringing copies 
along with the materials used in 
the infringement. In the alter¬ 
native, damages for conversion can 
be claimed on the basis of those 
profits which the injured party 
would have made by the sale of 
so many additional copies equal in 
number to the infringing copies. 

(iv) Under section 8, where a party 
proves his innocence and bona 
fldes, no liability for damages 
attaches as against him. The 
plaintiff’s rights are restricted to 
the obtaining of injunction or in¬ 
terdict. Where it is not an in¬ 
stance of bona fide or innocent 
infringement the measure of 
damages greatly depends upon the 
conduct and the motive of the 
defendant such as where his con¬ 
duct has been unconscionable or 
where it is calculated to bring the 
original into disrepute. 

The law that registration is a condition 
precedent to a legal action under the 
Copyright Act and that it gives certain 
advantages is abrogated by Section 14 
of the Indian Act. 


11 
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T he Press, in India as elsewhere, 
has always received special treat¬ 
ment from the Postal department. 
It is such a large user of postal and 
telegraph services that without special 
concessions, the postal and telegraph 
expenses alone may render newspapers 
prohibitively costly. The case for 
privileged treatment has been recognis¬ 
ed from the days of “Hicky’s Gazette." 
Ahd one method of punishing a news¬ 
paper was to withdraw the postal 
facilities granted to it! 

Today the Press In India enjoys special 
concessional rate in regard to postal, 
telegraphic and telephone charges. It Is 
doubtful whether a modern newspaper 
with its worldwide news service could be 
offered at so low a price If these special 
concessions had not been shown to the 
Press. 

We give below all information regarding 
the privileges extended to the Press in 
the matter of transmission of newspapers 
by post, the transmission of inland tele¬ 
grams and in regard to foreign press 
telegrams. The numbers at the begin¬ 
nings of paragraphs Indicate the relevant 
clauses In the Government of India’s 
Post and Telegraph Guide. 

REGISTERED NEWSPAPERS 

74. The following Is the dlflnition given 
in the Post office Act of newspapers which 
may be registered and posted, for trans¬ 
mission by the inland post, as “Registered 
Newspapers” : 

Every publication consisting wholly or 
in great part of political or other news or 
of articles relating thereto, or to other 
current topics, with or without advertise¬ 
ments, shall be deemed a newspaper, 
subject to the following conditions, 
namely: 

(1) that it is published In numbers 
at intervals of not more than thirty-one 
days; and 

(2) that it has a bona fide list of 
subscribers. An extra or supplement 
to a newspaper, bearing the same date as 
the newspaper and transmitted therewith, 
shall be deemed to be part of the news¬ 
paper, provided that no such extra or 
supplement shall be so deemed, unless it 
consists wholly or in great part of matter 
ttke that of the newspaper and has the 
*itle and date of publication of the news¬ 
paper printed at the tep of each page. 


Note.—Any registered newspaper in 
which a document of any of the following 
descriptions in particular is enclosed as 
a supplement should be treated as a book 
packet:— 

(i) an advertisement sheet printed for 
an advertiser and sent to the publisher 
of a newspaper for distribution with it; 

(it) an advertisement sheet with an 
older form attached, a prospectus with 
a a ai J. IMention form attached or a proposal 
or enquiry form; 

(ill) any document drawn up in the 
form of a direct personal communication 
to the recipient such as printed circular 
in the form of a letter purporting to be 
addressed to a person by whom the news¬ 
paper in which it is closed, is received. 

POSTAGE RATES 

75. The following rates of postage will 
be charged on registered newspapers when 
posted for transmVision by the inland 
post or to Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and 
Portuguese India ?n accordance with the 
conditions set forth below.-- 

For a newspaper not exceeding ten tolas 
in weight—One quarter of an anna. 

For a newspaper exceeding ten tolas 
but not exceeding twenty tolas in weight 
—Half an anna. 

For every additional twenty toias or 
part of that weight—Half an anna. 

POSTAL CONCESSION 

(1) (a) The newspaper shall be regis¬ 
tered in the office of the Postmaster- 
General or Officer exercising the powers 
of the Postmaster-General of the postal 
circle in which It is published and the 
period for which its registration or the 
last renewal thereof as the care may be 
remains in force shall not have expired. 
The application for the first registration 
of a newspaper shall, save in the case 
of a newspaper printed or published 
under the orders of any Government in 
British India or for official jar poses, be 
made In the form prescribed for the 
purpose by the Director-General, end be 
accompanied by:— 

(1) a list showing the names and 
addresses of at least fifty bona fide 
subscribers; 

Note.—The words “bona fide subscri¬ 
bers” mean persons paying a genuine and 
regular subscription and 

(ii) by a certificate from the District, 
Presidency or Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
within whose local jurisdiction the news¬ 
paper Is printed or published or the 
printer or the publisher resides, that— 
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(a) the declaration or declarations re¬ 
quired by section 5 of the Press and 



(b) no such declaration Is required 
under the said Act as the publication Is 
not a newspaper according to the defini¬ 
tion given in the Act, or 

(ill) In the case of a newspaper pub¬ 
lished in an Indian State by a recommen¬ 
dation In writing from the Political Officer 
concerned In support of the application, 
or 

(lv) In the case of a newspaper pub¬ 
lished in the French or Portuguese 
territories in India, by a recommendation 
in writing from the Indian Consul at 
Pondicherry or at Goa, as the case may 
be, in support of the application. 

(b) The full postage shall be prepaid. 

Mote.—A scheme of posting newspapers 

without prepayment has been introduced 
particulars of which can be ascertained 
irom the head of the Postal circle, with 
which the newspaper is registered or the 
Post Office at which it is posted. 

(c) The newspaper shall bear in print 
in any convenient place either on the first 
or last page the word “Registered” 
followed by the registration number 
which has been assigned to it by the 
Postmaster-General or other officer 
referred to in condition (a). 

(d) The newspaper shall be posted at 
the place of publication on such days of 
the week or such dates of the month as 
may have been specified in this behalf by 
the proprietor, manager or publisher of the 
newspaper at the time of applying for 
registration or at any time subsequent 
thereto by giving fifteen days clear notice 
to the Postmaster of the place. 

(e) Every copy or bundle of copies of 
the newspaper shall be posted without a 
wrapper, or with a wrapper open at both 
ends, which can be easily removed for 
an inspection of the newspaper, or in an 
unfastened envelope. 

(1) There shsll be no word printed on 
the newspaper after its publication or 
upon the cover (if any) thereof, nor shall 
any writing or mark be made upon it 
or upon the cover (if any) thereof except 
the name and address of the person to 
whom it is seut, and in the case of 
packets containing more than one copy 
of the newspaper, the number of copies 
of the newspaper enclosed and, if desired, 
the subscribers’ number and the name 
and address of the newspaper, or of the 
sehder and a reference to any place in 
the newspaper to which the attention of 
the addressee is directed by moans of a 
stamp or seal impression containing the 
words “Marked Copy” and, in the case 
of press packets addressed agents on the 
bookstalls or recognised agents on the 
line, the direction, ‘‘To be delivered direct 
from the mail van.” 

(g) There shall be no paper or thing 
enclosed In or with any such newspaper 
other than an extra or supplement as 
specified In the definition given above. 

(h) The registration number shall not 
he printed on the wrapper. 

(2) A first registration shall remain in 
force till the 31st December of the calen¬ 
dar year following that in which it was 
effected. Every subsequent renewal of a 


registration shall remain in force for one 
calen dar year. 

(3) The registration of a newspaper for 
the concessional rate of postage must be 
deemed to be annulled as soon as the 
certificate or the recommendation men¬ 
tioned In Item (a) of sub-clause (1) Is 
formally cancelled or withdrawn by the 
authorities concerned. 

Explanation 1.—The postage on a packet 
containing two or more copies of the 
same registered newspaper may, at the 
option of the proprietor, manager or 
publisher, be paid either (a) at the 
special rates mentioned in this clause, the 
amount being calculated on each copy of 
the newspaper separately according to 
Its weight, or (b) at the rates applicable 
to book packets provided that the condi¬ 
tions relating to book packets are not 
Infringed In any respect, or (c) at the 
special rates mentioned in clause 75-A 
provided the conditions mentioned therein 
are fulfilled. 

Explanation 2.—To ensure that condi¬ 
tion (d) shall be complied with, registered 
newspapers must be handed in at the 
window or door of the post office or mail 
office selected for the purpose by the 
proprietor, manager, or publishers. Only 
one post office may be selected for *he 
purpose In the case of each registered 
newspaper, and copies of the paper will 
not be accepted at any other post office 
for transmission as registered newspapers, 
except with the special permission of the 
Postmaster-General. Newspapers posted 
in letter boxes are not admissible to the 
reduced nates of postage for registered 
newspapers. 

Market Reports, etc., printed on post¬ 
cards cannot be registered as newspapers. 
No manuscript entries are admissible in 
Market Reports. If a publication contains 
nothing but market rates and no other 
news of any kind It is not treated as 
registered newspaper. The quotation of 
commercial prices may, however, be 
considered as “News”. 

Trade Circulars are not considered as 
“Newspapers” unless the greater part of 
such circulars consists of news and 
articles. 

Publications which are nothing more 
than catalogues of books, medicines or of 
other goods for sale and those of like 
nature are not registered as newspapers. 

The term “great part” used in clause 
74 means that more than fifty per cent at 
least of the contents of the magazine or 
paper should relate to political or other 
news or the articles relating thereto or to 
other current topics. The expressions 
“Political and other news” and ‘‘current 
topics” are self-explanatory, “Wit and 
humour” and “poems” may be taken to 
come under the term “current topics”. 
Registration is not accorded to a maga¬ 
zine if “fiction” and “advertisement” 
cover more than half the total number 
of pages. 

The term "bona fide subscribers” appear¬ 
ing in clause 74 means subscribers who 
have “actually paid” the subscription. 
If a publication is Issued for free distribu¬ 
tion it cannot be considered as fulfilling 
the condition of having at least “fifty” 
bona fide subscribers. Registration will be 
granted to those newspapers only which 
will have fifty bona fide subscribers 
paying genuine subscriptions. 
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' Registered newspapers should be 
regularly posted at tne office authorised 
by the Postmaster-General, at Intervals 
o t not more than thirty-one days. The 
publisher should state in advance the 
date of posting of his paper namely "the 
day of the week" or "the day of the 
month" and copies must be posted on or 
before that date. Regularity of the date 
of publication as well as of posting Is an 
essential condition, the frequent infringe¬ 
ment of which may lead to cancellation 
of registration. 

PACKETS OF NEWSPAPERS 
•75. (A) (1) The following rates of 
postage will be charged on packets con¬ 
taining more than one copy of the same 
issue of a registered newspaper:— 

( For first 10 tolas oi fraction 
. thereof .. Half an anna. 

For every additional 5 tolas 
or fraction thereof .. Quarter of 
an anna. 

or the total amount payable as postage 
on the copies contained In the packet, 
if each such copy had been sent sepa¬ 
rately, whichever is less. 

(2) The following conditions will regu¬ 
late the posting of such packets contain¬ 
ing more than one copy of che same Issue 
bf a registered newspaper: — 

(a) Each packet shall contain only 
copies of the same registered newspaper 
^nd of the same date. 

(b) Such packets shall be posted in the 
same post office and on the same fixed 
days as in the case of single copies of 
that registered newspaper, and shall be 
addressed to "The Local Agent" of the 
Registered newspaper at the place of 
destination. 

(6) The packets shall not be delivered 
at the addressee's residence but shall be 
handed over to the addressee or his re¬ 
cognised agent at the place of destination. 

(d) The proprietor, manager or pub¬ 
lisher of the registered newspaper shall 
communicate to the office of posting the 
name and address of every such local 
agent and the name of the post office 
or mail office of destination or with the 


the postage on such a 
packet is prepaid at the rate calculated 
copy contained m the packet 
or at the rate prescribed for book packets, 

rh« lS fi 1 i? rmls ? i « ble i tor the sen der to note 
the full particulars of the addresses for 

residence? 1 the PaC * et at the' rtSSLSS 
registration 

nJhiuali Proprietor, manager, or 

publisher of a newspaper wishing to 
^e system °* registration for such 
newspaper snould address the Postmaster- 
^! nerai °t the postal circle in which 
thin n >f wspape 5 ls Published. He will 

or a D lS^ d T lth a P rl ^ed *°rm 

reomSS hi° n * howlng the Information 
required by the post office, which hp 
should All in and return, forwarding at 
the same time a copy of the newspape^ 

The Postmaster-General, on receiving 
the application with the copy of the 
newspaper, will satisfy himself that the 
newspaper is entitled to be registered 
in accordance with these rules, and for 

h« 1S ™ PUr K?? e , wiIi make such enquiry as 
he may think proper. * 

When the application is accepted, he 
will assign to the newspaper a registra- 
nn£o? Un ? b ? wlt V he Initial letter of the 
postal circle prefixed, and communicate 
***»«' to the proprietor, manager 
or publisher. The fact that the newspaper 
has been registered, and the registration 
“ ed to »t wUl be commum" 

at t fhp t T ,T t Q f l e Sai ? e tlme to the P° st office 
be posted 1 where the newspa P er Is to 

(2) A written notice of the intention 
to renew the registration of a registered 
newspaper shall be given to the Post¬ 
master-General one month before the 
expiry of the period up to which the 
registration remains in force. No fee shall 
be payable for the renewal of registra¬ 
tion. 

re 8 1 stration of the news- 
i, as n 0 ^ been duly renewed or has 
been cancelled it will not be accepted 

ceLi^r 18 ? 1011 tbrough the Post at con- 
newspapers 4 ° p08tftge for re * lstered 


Railway Mall Service section by which 
the delivery of the packet has to be 
effected. 

(e) The office of posting shall take steps 
to get the names and addresses of such 
local agents registered at the post office 
or mall office of destination or with the 
Railway Mall Service section by which 
the delivery will be effected. 

(f) The addressee or his agents shall 
call and take delivery of the packet at the 
window of the post office or mail office or 
from the Railway Mall Service van. 

(g) The sender of a packet containing 
more than one copy of a registered news¬ 
paper shall arrange to have the following 
indicated on the packet:—“To be deliver¬ 
ed at window.” 

(3) In places where the Post Box 
system is in force no article Is ordinarily 
delivered at the window of the post office 
except through the Post Box. As a 
special case such packets of registered 
newspapers will be delivered to the local 
agents of the newspapers without Insist¬ 
ing on their renting a Post Box. 


.. , V , wjuj.fcu.nuu against 

the transmission of newspapers by post 
Singl ?i? 4 r oth erwise at the rates and 
conditions prescribed for book 
packets, and If a newspaper sought to be 
*?y post as a registered news- 
£ ails to comply with any of the 
conditions specified for the enjoyment of 
nofi? of r !vl llege i U w111 be transmitted by 

SSnu?^w? e + rat K S t nd under the conditions 
applicable to book packets. 

Note 3.—In case, the registration of a 
newspaper is not duly renewed in time 
copies of it will not be eligible for 
transmission by post at concession rates 
of postage until the newspaper is recis- 

a? fr 3i h V f ?F wl i lch a fresh certifl- 
nr te frA 0 Jh declaration from the Magistrate 
?L f ^ le J te ^ of rec ommendatlon from 
° fflc * as the case may be 
d °cuments, viz., a specimen copy 
hf J? e yM 0Urn £ l a “ d a llst of at le ast fifty 
rri^ ftd f sub l crlb i rs to the Journal pres¬ 
cribed for the first registration of a 
newspaper will be necessary. 

01 £ er to ensure that the publications 
which have been registered as newspapers 



continue to comply with the provisions 
of the rules, the manager or publisher 
should send one copy of each issue of the 
publication regularly to the Postmaster- 
General’s office for scrutiny. 

If any of the conditions is found to be 
infringed at any time, the registration is 
liable to be cancelled. 

RATES FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

173-A. The following rates of postage 
will be charged on registered newspapers 
when posted for transmission to Burma:- 

For each copy, for the llrst 
10 tolas or part thereof .. Half an anna, 
and 

For every additional 10 tolas 
or part thereof .. Half an anna. 

Registered newspapers to other foreign 
countries are treated as printed papers 
and charged for accordingly. The postage 
on a packet of printed papers for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and Eire and 
for all other countries and places served 
by the Foreign Post, with the exception 
of Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese 
India, is three pies fo* every two ounces 
or part of that weight. The postage on 
packets of printed papers for Aden, 
Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese India is 
the same as the postage on Inland book 
packets. 

PRESS TELEGRAMS 
RATES FOR INLAND TELEGRAMS 

412. The following are the rates charg¬ 
ed for Inland Press Telegrams: 

Press telegrams classed Ordinary will 
not be dealt with by telegraph offices 
between 21 hours and 8 hours (between 9 
p.m. and 8 a.m. standard time) daily. 

CONDITIONS FOR TRANSMITTING 
PRESS TELEGRAMS 

413. A Press telegram is accepted at 
Press rates subject to the following con¬ 
ditions: 

(1) It must be addressed to a newspaper 
or news agency, the name of which has 
been registered by the Director-General 
of Posts & Telegraphs (Applications for 
such registration should be addressed to 
the Postmaster-General of the Circle in 
which the newspaper is published or the 
news agency exists). The official Gazettes 
published bv the Government of India, 
by Provincial Governments and by Indian 


States will not be registered under this 
rule. A news agency must on xegistratlon 
and annually thereafter submit to the 
Director-General of Posts & Telegraphs 
a list of its bonu fldi subscribers to 
whom it issues news. Applications for 
the registration of newspapers or news 
agencies should be made on forms to be 
obtained at Government Telegraph Offices. 

(2) It must be addressed to the news¬ 
paper or news agency in accordance with 
the registered title, and to the town at 
which the newspaper or news agency is 
registered. 

(3) It must, except as provided here¬ 
after in condition, contain only intelli¬ 
gence which is clearly intended for 
publication in registered newspapers. Such 
telegrams may, however, contain written 
within brackets at the beginning or end of 
the text instructions relating to the publi¬ 
cation of the telegram, not exceeding in 
length 10 words or 5 per cent, of the 
number of chargeable words in the tele¬ 
gram whichever is less. The news which 
a news agency receives and disseminates 
at Press rates may only be given to duly 
registered newspapers or other registered 
news agencies. Press telegrams communi¬ 
cated before publication either to private 
individuals or to establishments such as 
clubs, cafes, hotels and exchanges are 
chargeable at full inland rates. 

(4) It must be written in plain English 
so as to be intelligible to the tvasmitting 
offices and must contain nothing of con¬ 
cealed meaning either in Code language 
or Cipher. In Press telegrams ordinary 
English words may bo abbreviated. 

Exchange and market quotations, with 
or without explanatory text, are admitted 
in Press Telegram at reduced rates. 
Offices of origin must, in case of doubt, 
assure themselves by communicating with 
the sender, who is bound to give proof 
whether the groups of figures appearing 
in the telegrams really represent Exchange 
quotations. 

(5) It may also be a telegram sent:— 

(a) from or to the newspaper or news 

agency by Us registered title (not by the 
name or designation of the person. connec¬ 
ted with Its publication or management) 
to or from any of its correspondents or 
employees (by names or designation or 
both) on the subject of a Press telegram 
actually received from, or despatched by 
such correspondent or employee, or 


Class 

Unit No. 
of words 

For pflivery in India. 

— 

Unit Rate 

Each additional 
five words 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Express 

40 

1 8 0 

0 2 0 


Ordinary 

40 

0 12 0 

0 1 0 




For delivery in Burma 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Express ... ... ...! 

40 

2 8 0 

0 4 0 


Ordinary 

40 

1 4 0 

0 2 0 


! 


For delivery in Ceylon 

Address 



Unit Rate 

Each additional 





four words 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Free , 

Express ... ... ...j 

32 

1 8 0 

0 2 0 

Do. : 

Ordinary 
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(b) to an official of the Telegraph 
Department on matters of Press business 
from a newspaper or news agency by its 
registered title only. 

(c) To an oflicor of any Government in 
British India by a news agency duly 
authorised in this behalf by the Central 
Government. 

(d) Provided It contains Intelligence for 
broadcasting, and no other matter:— 

(I) from a registered news agency, or 
from an officer of All India Radio 
for the time being duly authorised in this 
behalf by the Central Government to 
another such officer, or 

(II) from a registered news agency to 
an officer for the time being authorised 
as aforesaid of the broadcasting service 
of an Indian State. 

(6) If a Press telegram is addressed 
by a correspondent or employee of a 
newspaper or news agency to any person 
on its headquarters staff, by name or 
destination or both, It is chargeable at the 
full rates according to the destination 
and the class of the telegram as prescribed 
for private telegrams. 

(7) Whenever demanded, a copy of 
every newspaper In which a Press tele¬ 
gram Is published must be furnished to 
the Telegraph office from which that 
Press telegram was delivered. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

(8) Long news messages should be 
broken up Into pages of about 75 words 
each. All the pages must be numbered 
consecutively and each of them, except 
the last, should conclude with the special 
instructions “More to follow” (or MTF). 
The last page should conclude with the 
special Instruction “End of message” (or 
EOM). These special instructions are 
charged for as one word each. The name 
of the sender should be written at the top 
of each page, and the last word of each 
page should be repeated at the top of the 
next page. The intcival between the hand¬ 
ing In of the different pages should not 
exceed an hour. When this interval is 
exceeded, the pages handed in late will 
be treated as a fresh message and charged 
accordingly. In t^egrams addressed to 
more than one newspaper or news agency 
the full list of addresses need only be 
furnished with the. first page, and each 
o f the consecutively numbered pages will 
be considered to be addressed to all ihe 
newspapers and news agencies. 

Note.—-Attention Is specially directed to 
the necessity of writing as legibly as 
possible, and it is recommended, whenever 
practicable, the copy should be written 
In ink and not In pencil. 

(9) When a Press message Is addressed 
to more than one office, a sufficient 
number of copies of the text should, when 
practicable, be supplied to allow of Its 
being telegraphed simultaneously to each 
office. Information as to the number of 
copies required can always be obtained 
beforehand from the Telegraph office from 
which the news is to be sent. 


(10) As much previous notice as possible 
should be given of the Intention to send 
ureas messages of a greater length than 
1,000 words. This notice should be given 
to the Telegraph office at which the news 
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will be handed in, together with the 
following particulars:— 

(I) Probable time at which messages 
will be handed in; (11) probable length; 
and (ill) addresses. 

In Press telegrams, where the sense so 
often depends upon the punctuation, 
specially in the case of long messages, 
full stops will be signalled free of charge, 
but this privilege will not be extended 
to other signs and punctuations. The 
Press telegram rates apply only to tele¬ 
grams which satisfy all the conditions 
above and any subsequent claim made by 
the Telegraph Department for the differ¬ 
ence between Press and full rates accord¬ 
ing to the destination and the class of 
the telegram as prescribed for private 
telegrams must be satisfied immediately 
on demand. 

MULTIPLE PRESS MESSAGES 

Multiple Press messages addressed to 
several places will be charged for as a 
single message together with a fee of 
annas five for any number of chargeable 
words not exceeding 100 plus one anna 
for each additional 20 words or part 
thereof, for each destination after the 
first whether all the addresses are In the 
same Town or not, provided that, In 
the case of telegrams sent to Burma, 
these charges will apply only where all 
the addresses are served by the same 
telegraph office of destination. The 
address In a Press telegram Includes the 
name of the office to which the telegram 
Is to be transmitted, the name of the 
correspondent, and the name and address 
(If necessary) of the Newspaper or the 
News Agency. Press telegrams at Ordi¬ 
nary rates are not accepted on Sundays 
and the eight principal holidays, Christ¬ 
mas Day. New Year Day. Good Friday, 
the King’s Birthday. Bakrtd, Dlwali 
(Kail Puja), Id-us-Milad and Janmash- 
taml. 

WITHOUT PREPAYMENT 

414. Press telegrams may be accepted 
without prepayment provided that any 
newspaper or news agency which may 
desire the facility obtains previous sanc¬ 
tion from the Director-General of Poses 
<fc Telegraphs and deposits a sum of 
money, In cash, or Government Promis¬ 
sory Notes or in Post Office Cash Certifi¬ 
cates, as detailed below:— 

(i) If the accounts are to be rendered 
monthly, the equivalent of eight weeks’ 
transactions subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 50. 

(II) If the accounts are to be rendered 
fortnightly the equivalent of six weeks’ 
transactions subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 50. 

(III) If at any time the amount of 
transactions exceeds the deposits, a pro¬ 
portionate Increase in the deposit may 
be demanded from the newspaper or 
news agency concerned. 

A fee for the up-keep of such accounts 
Is levied by the Telegraph Check office. 
Calcutta, at the rate of three per cent 
on the amount of such accounts. 
The account for such messages and fees 
will be rendered by the Officer In charge 
of the Telegraph Check office, Calcutta, 
and must be paid within one week of the 
date of which they are received. 



AT RAILWAY OFFICES 

415. Except In the case of such Railway 
Administrations as may be willing to 
accept Press messages for transmission 
Within the limits of their respective 
Railway, when the wires aie not occupied 
by telegrams on the business of the 
Railways, the Press Telegrams rules do 
not apply to Licensed Telegraph offices. 
Press messages cannot be transferred 
from one telegraph system to another. 

DELIVERY 

416. Press telegrams of either class are 
sent out for delivery as soon as received 
by day or by night. 

“FLASH TELEGRAMS” 

For the convenience of the Press a 
new class of telegrams known as “Flash” 
messages was introduced from April 15, 
1947. These are charged for at the same 
rates as “Express” private telegrams but 
have a higher priority than Express tele¬ 
grams” “Flash” messages are limited to 
a maximum of twenty-flve words ex¬ 
cluding the address and the name of 
the sender. These telegrams can only be 
sent by accredited Press representatives 
possessing Press-bearing authority and 
may be addressed exclusively to register¬ 
ed newspapers or to news agencies. 
Only one “Flash” message can be sent 
on any day, but It can be sent to more 
than one address at the same charges as 
are admissible to multiple-express tele¬ 
grams booked by the public. 

“Flash” telegrams will be communicated 
over the telephone if so required by the 
recipients where facilities for such trans¬ 
mission exist. Senders should write the 
word “Flash” before the address, as also 

mention the cl.tss prefix “PXW. . 

PXQ.” 


TELEPHONE CALLS 

A special concessional one-third rate 
for Press Trunk Telephone calls between 
midnight and 2 a.m. subject to a mini¬ 
mum charge as for six minutes has been 
in force since April 1, 1947. Only 

press calls which are effective between 
midnight and 2 aun. are charged for at 
the concessional rate. Registered news¬ 
papers and recognised news agencies may 
have their telephone numbers leglstered 
with the head of the postal circle or 
telephone district concerned for receiving 
press messages, paying an annual regis¬ 
tration fee of one rupee. ‘Reversed 
charge calls’, that is calls for which the 
charge is collected from the called subs¬ 
criber instead of from the calling subs- 
lAriber, can also be made to registered 
Ptess numbers at the press concessional 
rate between midnight and 2 a.m. by 
persons holding the card of authority for 
making calls. 

TRUNK TELEPHONE CALLS 

While abolishing the surcharges on 
trunk telephone call rates which had 
been in force since the war years, the 
Government of India decided" to raise, 
with effect from April, 1945, the basic 
charge for trunk calls between any two 
telephone exchanges belonging to the 
Indian Posts and Telegraph Department 
by forty per cent in the case of Press 
calls and sixty per cent In the rase of 
other calls. 


AIR MAIL RATES 

The air mail rates from India to 
other countries (per half ounce) are: 

Burma: 6 as.; South-East Asia, Middle 
East countries and South-Blast Europe* 
10 as.: United Kingdom, France. 

Australia, Ethiopia, etc., 12 as.; the rest 
of Europe, Africa and . Oceania (New 
Zealand, etc.,) 14 as.; China, the United 
States of America, Canada, Newfound¬ 
land, Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Uru¬ 
guay, and Chile: Re. 1-2-0; Centra- 
American countries and the West Indies: 
Re. 1-6-0; the rest of South America: 
Re. 1-10-0; Japan, Korea, Guam: 14 as.; 
Hawaii: Re. 1-4-0. 

These rates are inclusive of postage and 
not additional to It. 

Special light weight “air letters” service 
are available for U.S.A., Canada and 
Newfoundland at 8 as. and U.K., Egypt, 
Kenya, South Africa, Malaya, Australia, 
New Zealand and fiome other countries 


OVERSEAS RADIO TELEPHONE CALLS 
The overseas radio telephone service 
was extended to France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and Switzerland 
from September 1, 1948. The charges 

for calls to France and Benelux coun¬ 
tries are Rs. 44 for the first three minutes 
and Rs. 14-11-0 for each subsequent 
minute and Rs. 4 for report charge. 


RADIO PHOTO-TELEGRAM SERVICE 

An important new facility of special 
significance to press men was started by 
the Overseas Communications Service 
of the Government of India in April, 
1948 when H. E. Raja Sir MaharaJ Singh. 
Governor of Bombay, inaugurated the 
Radio Photo-telegram Service at the 
Central Telegraph Office, Bombay. While 
radio transmission of photographs has 
been extensively used in the West 
for many years past, it was introduced 
In India only during the past year. The 
Radio photo service is a rare combination 
of radio technique complex mechanical 
skill and keen artistic appreciation. Its 
use, of course, is not limited to the 
transmission of press photographs. The 
service could be used for a variety of 
purposes including transmission of im¬ 
portant documents. 

Photo-telegrams can be booked at any 
large telegraph office of a big city exactly 
like a foreign telegram. For quick speed 
the picture is flown to Bombay and 
radioed to the destination concerned— 
Britain or the United States as the case 
may be. A replica is recorded at the 
destination within a few minutes and 
forwarded to the addressee. The rates 
for radio-photographs vAry according to 
the size of the photos and the destination. 
There are five unit areas as showp. 
below: 


A. 0-150 square centimetres ( 6”X3 J”) 

B. 151-250 sq.cms. ( 7”X5”’) 

C. 251-350 „ ( 8”X6*”) 

D. 351-450 „ ( 9”X74”) 


E. 451-575 


( 10”X8*”) 
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The rates for transmission are: . 

India-United Kingdom India-U.S.A. 
Commerlcal Press Commercial or Press 


A. Rs. 67-8 Rs. 40-8 

B. Rs. 87-12 Rs. 54 

C. Rs. 108 Rs. 67-8 

D. Rs. 128-4 Rs. 81 
B. Rs. 148-8 Rs. 94-8 


Rs. 101-4 
Rs. 141-12 
Rs. 182-4 
Rs. 222-12 
Rs. 263-4 


It will toe noticed that the Press Is 
given a substantial concession in regard 
to photos to toe transmitted to Britain. 

The following conditions have to be 
observed in submitting photographs for 
radio transmission: 


1. Pictures should not be creased—they 
should be packed flat with protective 
cover. 


2. Every photo-telegram must bear an 
address which may be written on an 
ordinary telegram form, transmission of 
which is free of charge. The address, 
description, and any instructions to be 
transmitted and are part ol a photo¬ 
telegram are included in the chargeable 
area. Titles should be typed in block 
capital letters on a strip of white paper 
and pasted on the picture, leaving a 
space equal to one line of typing, for 
service particulars. 

3. Photos with normal range and 
contrast give best results: those with 
much detail in black areas should be 
avoided. Skeches, cartoons and other 
drawings should be in bold treatment. 
Plans should be in Indian ink. 


4. Colour:—blue, lilac, green or yellow 
or gilt print on pictures, etc., on yellow, 
red or grey paper should be avoided as 
they lack the features necessary for good 
transmission. 


5. Photo-telegrams should be RECTAN¬ 
GULAR in shape. Maximum size allowed 
is 575 square centimetres (10” x 8J” 
approximately). Those of larger area 
must be divided into parts and the 
sequence for transmission indicated. 

Any further information required may 
be had of: The General Traffic Manager, 
Government of India Overseas Communi¬ 
cations Service, Central Telegraph Office, 
Bombay. (Phone No. 25085). 


FOREIGN PRESS TELEGRAMS 

The following arc the regulations 
governing transmission of Foreign Press 
telegrams: 

445. (1) Telegrams, the text of which 
contains only information and news 
relative to politics, commerce, etc., inten¬ 
ded for publication in a newspaper or 
for broadcasting by an authorised broad¬ 
casting station are admitted as Press Tele¬ 
grams (ordinary or urgent) to or from 
the places in respect of which reduced 
rates are shewn in Section XXIV (of the 
Postal Guide). They must bear at the 
beginning of the address the special 
instruction—Presfe—or Urgent Press— 
(which are charged for) entered by the 
sender. 

(2) Press telegrams will be accepted in 
India during the working hours of Tele¬ 
graph Offices. 

(3) Foreign, urgent and ordinary Press 
telegrams will be transmitted in turn 
with foreign urgent and ordinary private 
telegrams respectively. 


(4) Press telegrams will only be 
accepted from the authorised correspon¬ 
dent of a newspaper, periodical publica¬ 
tion, news agency or Of an authorised 
broadcasting station. Each authorised 
correspondent will oe furnished with a 
card of authority by the Director-General 
of Posts & Telegraphs. 

(5) The signature on the Press tele¬ 
gram must be that of the correspondent 
whose name appears on the card. 

(6) The permission to newspapers,, 
periodical publications, news agencies and 
broadcasting stations to receive Press 
telegrams at reduced rates (ordinary or 
urgent) is subject to the submission of a 
written declaration by the manager of 
the newspaper, publication, agency, or 
broadcasting station undertaking to con¬ 
form to all the conditions fixed by these 
rules. 


CONDITIONS 

(7) Press telegrams must be addressed 
to newspapers, periodical publications, 
news agencies, of authorised broadcast¬ 
ing stations and solely to the name of 
the newspaper, publication or agency or 
broadcasting station which appears on 
the card, and not to the name of a person 
concerned in any capacity whatever with 
the management of the newspaper, 
publication, agency, or broadcasting sta¬ 
tion. They must only contain matter in¬ 
tended for publication or broadcasting 
and instructions relative to the publica¬ 
tion or broadcasting of the telegram. Any 
passage of the latter category must be 
written within brackets either at the 
beginning or end of the text. The 
number of words contained In the whole 
of the instructions relating to a single 
telegram may not be more Mian 5 per 
cent of the number of chargeable words 
in the text or exceed ten words In all 
whichever is less. The brackets are 
charged for. 

Proved irregularities may cause the 
withdrawal of Press Cards. The use of 
abbreviated and registered addresses Is 
authorized if mention is made of these 
addresses on the card. For the receipt of 
telegrams at Press rates only, each 
authorised newspaper, periodical publica¬ 
tion, news agency or broadcasting station 
may have an abbreviated address 
registered free of charge. 

LANGUAGES 

(8) Press telegrams must be written In 
plain language in one of the languages 
admitted for international telegraphic 
correspondence in plain language, chosen 
from among the following languages:— 

(a) French language. 

(b) the language in which the receiving 
newspaper is printed on condition that 
the sender may be required to furnish 
proof that there is a newspaper, in the 
country of destination of the telegram, 
published in the language chosen. 

(c) the national language or languages 
notified in this behalf by the country of 
origin or of destination. 

(d) one or more additional languages 
which may be notified in this behalf by 
the country of origin or of destination as 
being used in the country to which they 
belong. The language mentioned above 



may be employed for quotations conjoint¬ 
ly with that in which the telegram is 
expressed. 

Apart from the exceptions .provided 
in clause (7) above, Press telegrams must 
not contain any passage, advertisement or 
communication of a private nature, nor 
any advertisement or communication the 
insertion or broadcasting of which is 
made in consideration of payments. It 
must not also contain any advertisement 
which is inserted in a newspaper or 
broadcast free of charge. 

Exchange and market quotations, results 
of sporting events and meteorological 
observations and forecast with or with¬ 
out explanatory text, are admitted in 
Press telegram at reduced rates. Offices 
of origin must, in case of doubt, assure 
themselves by communicating with the 
sender, who is bound to give proof 
whether the groups of figures appearing 
in the telegrams really represent exchange 
and market quotations, results of sporting 
events or meteorological observations or 
forecasts. 

Telegrams presented as press telegrams 
(ordinary or urgent) which do not fulfil 
the conditions indicated in Clause 413 and 
in sub-clause 8 above ave charged for at 
the rate for ordinary or urgent foreign 
telegrams as the case may be and the 
i?pecial instruction—“Press” is deleted. 

MARKET QUOTATIONS 

No figure group in a press teiegram 
containing exchange and market quota¬ 
tions or results of sporting events should 
represent more than one individual 
quotation of any stock, bond or commo¬ 
dity, or the forecast or result if more 
than one sporting event, or one item in 
a series of statistics. 

In order that any one such figure 
group may be restricted to five figures, 
a quotation need not necessarily be ex¬ 
pressed in complete form but may consist 
of the terminal figures only. The use of 
the figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, fi, 7, 8; or 9 to 
represent eighths or tenths in connection 
with such quotations, or as a unit check 
figure, is admitted. As an exception to 
the foregoing, groups not exceeding five 
figures containing two quotations for the 
same stock or commodity, by way of 
maximum and minimum prices or bid 
and ask prices, whether reports consist¬ 
ing of maximum and minimum tempera¬ 
tures or sporting forecasts or result, as 
for example 15662 (for 115 3 4—116 l / 4 ), 68—69 
(range of temperature), or 3—2 (result of 
football match) will be admitted as one 
word. A bar may be used but is not 
compulsory. 

Five figure groups which contain the 
part of a quotation in one group and the 
remainder of the quotation in another 
group are not admissible at press rates. 

Offices of origin should, in cases of 
doubt, assure themselves by communicat¬ 
ing with the sender whether the 
groups of figures appearing in the tele¬ 
gram satisfy the conditions laid down 
above. 

The normal tariff for foreign telegrams 
(ordinary or urgent) is also applicable to 
every press telegram of v/hich use Is 
made for some other purpose than that 


of insertion in the columns of the news¬ 
paper to which It is addressed or of 
broadcasting by the station to which, it 
is addressed, namely: 

(1) To telegrams which are not publish¬ 
ed by the receiving newspapers or which 
are riot broadcast by the station to which 
they are addressed (failing a satisfactory 
explanation) or which the addressee has 
communicated before publication or 
broadcasting either to private individuals 
or to establishments, ruch as Clubs, 
Cafes, Hotels, Exchanges, etc. 

(2) To telegrams which the receiving 
newspaper shall have sold, distributed 
and communicated before publishing them 
itself, to other newspapers for publica¬ 
tion in their columns. 

(3) To telegrams which the broadcast¬ 
ing station of destination has, before 
broadcasting them, sold, distributed or 
communicated to other stations with a 
view to their being broadcast by their 
own means. 

(4) To telegrams addressed to egenoies 
which are not published in a newspaper 
or broadcast (failing a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation) or which are communicated to 
third persons before being published by 
the Press or broadcast. In the cases 
provided for in the three preceding 
clauses thi balance of the charge is 
collected from the addressee and is 
retained by the Administration of desti¬ 
nation. 

Apiart from the special instruction 
‘Press’ Press telegrams must not bear any 
other special instruction save that relat¬ 
ing to urgent telegrams or multiple 
address telegrams. The copying fee for 
multiple press telegrams is the same as 
for ordinary private multiple telegrams* 

All Press telegrams at reduced rates 
shall be prepaid, except under special 
arrangements made in respect of a 
specially nominated correspondent. 

Ordinary Press teleg/ams must be 
marked—Press—by the senders and the 
benefit of Press rates must be claimed 
by them at the time the telegrams are 
tendered for despatch. Urgent press 
telegrams should oear before the address 
the sender’s special Instructions ‘Urgent’, 
‘Press’ which should be charged lor as 
one word each. 


RATES FOR FOREIGN TELEGRAMS 
The charge per word for an urgent 
Press telegram to the following destina¬ 
tions is the same as that for an ordinary 
private telegram sent over the same ro\ite. 
But in the case of those Empire countries 
for which the rates shown below is one 
anna per word, the charge per word for 
an urgent Press telegram is only half of 
that for an ordinary private telegram 
sent over the same route. The rates for 
ordinary Press telegrams are shown 

below :— 

Rate per 

To word 

ordinary. 
R8. a. p. 

Aden via OCS . ..,010 

/lgeria (or Algiers) via OCS .. 0 5 0 
Argentine Republic via OCS— 

Imperial via other Atlantic 

Cable Routes 1 7 0 
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„ Rate per 

To word 

ordinary. 
Ra. a. p. 

Australia, including New South 
Wales. Queensland, Tasmania, 

South Australia, Victoria, West 


Australia via OCS—Madras ,.010 
Australia via OCS ..050 

Belgium via OC8 ..050 

Borneo (North British)— 

Sandakan and othei offices via 
OCQ Madras ..010 

British Central Africa- 
Northern Rhodesia via OCS ..010 
Southern Rhodesia via OCS ..010 


Canada, Dominion— 

British Columbia (1st Zone) 
Vancouver and Victoria, British 
Columbia, via OCS—Imperial. 0 10 
British Columbia (1st Zone). 

Do. via other Atlantic Cable 

Routes 0 14 0 

Manitoba via OCS—Imperial ..010 
Do. via Other Atlantic Cable 

Routes 3 14 0 

Alberta (Province) and Sasket- 
chewan (Province) >ia OCS— 

Imperial .010 

Do. via other Atlantic Cable 

routes 0 14 0 

Toronto (Ontario) and Montreal 

(Quebec) via OCS —Imperial ..010 
Do. via other Atlantic Cable 

Routes 0 12 0 

China, via OCS . 0 3 C 

Czechoslovakia via OCS .. ..070 

Colombia Republic ..120 

Dt nmark via OCS 0 *3 0 

Dutch East Indies via OCS — 

Madras ..070 

East Africa—British East Africa - 0 1 0 

Kenya and Uganda via OCS— 
Zanzibar, Zanzibar via OCS .. 0 10 

Tanganyika (Territory— 

Dfcr-es-Saiaam via OCS Zanzibar. 0 10 
Portuguese East Africa— 

Lourenco Marques and Inhambane 


(Towns and Districts) via OCS. 0 5 0 
Other offices via OCS .. ..010 

Egypt— 

1st Region via OCS* . ..050 

2nd Region via OCS ..060 

3rd Region—Port Sudan via 
OCS ..050 

Do. Other offices 7 ia OCS. 0 0 0 
France via OCS ..050 

French Indo-Chin*— 

Cochin-China via OCS -Madras. 0 9 0 
Germany via OCS ..060 

Gibraltar via OCS ..010 

Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land via OCS .. ..010 

Gteece via OCS .. ..046 

Holland via OCS . ..050 

1-ur.gkong via OCS—Madia;, 0 10 

Hungary via OCS ..070 


Rate per 

To word 

ordinary. 
Rs. a. p. 

Iran Including Bushire, Carbar, 

Hen jam and Jask via Karachi. 0 3 6 
Iraq via Karachi ..040 

Ireland (Eire) via OCS . ..010 

Italy (except City cf the Vatican) 
via OCS .. . ..050 

Japan via IRC or OCS—Madras. 0 12 0 

Kamar&n Island via OCS ..010 

Lrbuan via OCS—Madras ..010 

L bya via OCS .. ..060 

Malay Peninsula— 

Johore, Kedah, Malacca (Straits 
Settlements), Negri Sembllan, 

Pahang, Perak, Selangor & 

Welesley via CCS—Madras .. 0 10 
Malta via OCS . ..010 

Mauritius via OC8—Zanzibar ..010 
Now Zealand via OCS —Madras ..010 
Norway except Savlbard via OCS. 0 5 0 
Persian Gulf- 

Muscat via Karachi .. ..040 

Philippine Islands— 

Batan, Catanduanes, Corregidor, 

Masbate, Martnduque, Mind¬ 
oro, Rambion, Ticao via OCS 
—Madras .. 0 13 0 

Luzon— 

Manila via OCS—Madras 0 12 0 

Other offices via OCS- Madras. 0 13 0 
Other Islands via OCS Madras. 0 14 0 
Poland via OCS .. .. ..060 

Portugal via OCS . ..040 

Russia via OCS .. ..090 

Saudi Arabia— 

DJedda via OCS .. 0 12 0 

Mecca and Talf via OCS .. 0 13 0 

Medina and other orlices via 

OCS . . .. 0 14 0 

Straits Settlements- - 
Fenang and Singapore vie OCS 
—Madras .. ..010 

Sveden vih OCS .. ..050 

Switzerland and Liecntensteln 

via OCS .. ..050 

Tasmania see Australia 
Thailand (Siam) via Calcutta 
Radio .. .040 

Do. via Calcutta—Rangoon or 
Chittagong - Rangoon or 
Madras-Rangoon .. ..050 

Do. via OCS—Madras .. 0 10 0 

Tunis via OCS .. .. ..060 

Turkey in Europe and Asia via 
OCS .. .. .. 0 11 0 

Union of South Africa via OCS 
Zanzibar .. ..010 

United States of America —via 
OCS—Imperial or ether Atlantic 
Routes .. .. ..040 

West Indies— 

Cuba— 

Havana, Santiago, Cuba via 
OCS- Imperial .. 0 15 0 

Yugo-Sl'vvia vta OCS . ..050 


* This press rate applies to Alexandria. Cairo, Suez, Port Tewfik, Ismailia, but 
for other places add one anna more. 

The rate for press telegrams to Tunis, France and Algeria from French India 
is 4 annas per word. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


T he following constitution of the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society was adopted at the meet¬ 
ing of the Society held in Bombay on 
26th and 27th June, 1939. 

Rule 1. Name and Constitution: (a) The 
name of the Society is the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society, (b) The 
Society shall consist of members as 
hereinafter defined. 

Rule 2. Members: (a) A member of the 
Society shall be any person, flrir. or 
company carrying on the business of the 
management of or otherwise interested 
in the literary or business production of 
a newspaper or other periodical publica¬ 
tion (hereinafter comprehensively referred 
to as newspaper) which is either one of 
the persons, firms or companies which 
have formed themselves into a body for 
the purpose of constituting the Society 
or which shall have been elected a 
member of the Society and has agreed 
to be bound by the Rules of the Society. 

(b) “Representative” shall mean and 
include where the context permits either 
a member personally or a representative 
appointed by a member under these 
Rules. 

(c) (i) A member shall be entitled to 
the rights of a member in respect of the 
newspaper in respect of which such 
member is elected or in the case of a 
Pounder Member in respect of which he 
is stated in this rule to be a member. 

(ii) Any member may also be elect¬ 
ed in accordance with these Rules to 
membership in respect of any other 
Newspaper under his or its management 
or In respect of the production of which 
he or it Is interested provided he or it 
shall have been duly elected a member 
in respect of such other newspaper and 
have paid the fees and contributions in 
respect thereof as prescribed by these 
rules. 

(d) Any person, firm or company 
carrying on such a business as aforesaid 
which was not one of those which formed 
themselves Into a body for the purpose 
of constituting the Society and which is 
desirous of becoming a member must 
submit an application in writing to the 
Secretary. Every applicant for member¬ 
ship shall be proposed and seconded by 
members and every application shall hear 
the signature of the proposer and 
seconder. Every member shall be notified 
of every application for membership and 
ho application shall be decided upon 
until such time as may be fixed by the 
Committee, not being less than one 


month, for the receipt of objections 
thereto has elapsed. Objections received 
from one-fourth of the members shall be 
a bar to election. In the absence of such 
objection a candidate shall be deemed 
to have been elected with effect from the 
date of the expiry ol the period allowed 
for objections. 

(e) A member shall pay on his or its 
election and within thirty days after 
written Remand has been made his or 
its entrance fee and subscription, the non- 
fulfilment of which condition rendering 
his or its election liable to be declared 
null and void by the Committee. 

(f) The Founder members of the Society 
shall be the persons, firms or companies 
carrying on the business of the manage¬ 
ment of or otherwise interested in the 
following newspapers and such members 
shall be members ill respect of such 
papers:—-'‘The Bombay Chronicle,” “The 
Times of India.” ‘‘The Rangoon Gazette,” 
“The Amrlta Bazar Patrlka,” “The 
Hindustan Standard,” “The Pioneer,” 
“Advance,” “The Leader,” “The Tribune,” 
“The Civil and Military Gazette.” “The 
Hindu,” “The Mall,” and “The States¬ 
man.” 

(g) A member shall cease to be a 
member of the Society in any of the 
following events:-— 

(1) Upon the expiry of three months 
from the date of receipt by the Secretary 
Of the Society of notice In writing of 
intention t>o resign, signed by a member, 
or, 

(2) If a member shall fail to pay 
within thirty days after written demand 
has been made his or its entrance fee 
or any contribution for the expenses of 
the Society leviable in accordance with 
these rules and a resolution shall have 
been passed by the Committee that such 
member shall cease to be a member. 

(3) If members shall fail to observe 
any decision of the Society and a 
resolution shall have been passed by a 
majority of three-fourths of the members 
of the Society in General Meeting that 
such member shall cease to be a member 
provided always that for any breach of 
a rule drawn up by the members in 
accordance with Rule 4 (f) the penalty 
for such breach shall be such as shall 
be specified therefor on the framing of 
such rule, and should the member In 
breach of such rule refuse to submit to 
such penalty he shall render himself 
liable to loss of membership as provided 
above. 

Rule 3. Office: The offices of the Society 
shall be at such place as may be decided 
by the Committee from time to time. 
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Buie 4. Objects; The objects of the 
Society which may be enlarged at any 
time as hereinafter provided are:— 

(a) To act as a centra] organization 
of the Press of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

(b) To promote and safeguard such 
business Interests of members as are 
affected or are likely to be affected by 
the actlbn of Legislatures, Governments, 
the Law Courts, municipal and local 
bodies and associations or organisations, 
commercial or formed for any other 
purpose, and to take such steps as may 
seem desirable to that end. 

(c) To collect information upon all 
topics having a practical interest ior 
members and to communicate the same 
to them. 

(d) To promote co-operation in all 
matters affecting the common interests of 
members. 

(e) To hold periodical conferences of 
Its members to discuss and determine 
action on matters of common interest. 

(f) To make rules to govern the conduct 
of Its members, to provide penalties for 
the infringement thereof, and to provide 
means of determining whether there has 
been such infringement. 

(g) To maintain a permanent secretariat 
In India to watch over the interests of 
members and to permit of a constant 
interchange of Information and views. 

(h) To do or concur in doing all such 
other things as may be considered con¬ 
ducive or incidental to the attainment 
of the aforesaid objects or to the interests 
of newspapers In general or of the Society 
or any of Its members In particular. 

Rule 5. The President and Officers: (a) 
The President, the Deputy President, the 
Vice-President, and the Treasurer shall 
each be a member or a representative of 
a member of the Society and shall be 
ex-offlclo a member of the Committee. 

(b) The President, the Deputy Presi¬ 
dent, the Vice-President and the 
TVeasurer shall be elected by the Society 
at each annual general meeting and their 
term of office shall be from the close of 
the annual general meeting of the Society 
at which such election takes place until 
the close of the next annual general 
meeting provided that all or any of them 
shall be eligible for re-election if they 
offer themselves for that purpose. 

(c) In the event of any of the said 
officers or any other member of the 
Committee ceasing to be a representative 
of a member of the Society he shall, 
ipso facto, vacate office. In that case 
and/or In the event of the resignation 
through any cause of an}- of the said 
officers or any member of the Committee 
the Committee shall have power to nomi¬ 
nate a successor in his place to hold 
office or to be a member of the Committee 
for the balance of the period for which 
the original holder of such office or 
member of the Committee was elected. 

(d) The Secretary should be appointed 
by the Committee and may be a represen¬ 
tative of a member of the Society. He 
shall hold office In either an honorary or 
a salaried capacity and for such period 
as may be determined by the Committee. 
The Secretary shall maintain all the 
Records of the Society. 
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Rule 6. General Meetings and Proceed¬ 
ings thereat: (a) In these rules unless, 
the context does not permit the expression 
General Meeting Includes both an Annual 
General Meeting or an Extraordinary 
General Meeting. 

(b) An Annual General Meeting of the 
Society shall be convened and held once 
in each year, at such place and on such, 
date and at such time as shall be deter¬ 
mined by the Committee. 

(c) Each member of the Society may 1 

appoint one representative in respect of 
each newspaper under his or its manage¬ 
ment in respect of which the required 
entrance fee and contribution shall have 
been paid (who mu3t either be su^h 
member or a responsible officer or 
regular employee of the member or 
possess a proprietorial Interest in such 
newspaper or other publication or such 
other qualifications which in the unani¬ 
mous opinion of members make such 
representative suitable to take part in 
the proceedings of the Society) who shall 
have full power to deal with any matter 
and to attend General Meetings of the 
Society provided that where any member 
has two or more newspapers under his or 
its management the lepresentative appoin¬ 
ted In respect of one such newspapers 
shall not be entitled to represent another 
except as immediately hereinafter; provided 
further that if any member is unable to 
be represented ‘in respect of any news¬ 
paper under his or its management at 
any meeting for whatever cause he or 
it shall be entitled to apooiat the xepre- 
sentative of any mem f including 

the representative of a newspaper under 
his or its own management) to act in 
all respect as though the member con¬ 
cerned were represented. 

(d) Notice specifying the day, place 
and hour of general meetings of the 
Society and the general nature of the 
business to be transacted shall be posted 
to every member of the Society at least 
one calendar month before the Meeting. 

(e) The accidental omission to give 
notice to or the non-receipt of notice by 
any member shall not invalidate the pro¬ 
ceedings at any meeting. 

(f) (1) No business except ordinary 
business (as hereinafter defined) shall be 
transacted at an Annual General Meeting. 

(2) Ordinary business at an Annual 
General Meeting shall be as follows:— 

(1) To receive, consider and pass the 
Annual Report of the Committee and the 
Accounts which shall be submitted to 
the meeting. 

(ii) To elect the President and other 
officers and members of the Committee 
for the ensuing year. 

(iii) To discuss matters of general 
interest of which 14 days’ clear notice 
shall have been given to the Secretary. 

(g) All other business shall be deemed 
special and shall only be transacted at 
Extraordinary General Meeting which 
may be called by the President at any 
time and which must be called by the 
Committee on receipt of a requisition of 
members signed by not less than three 
members and deposited with the Secretary 
of the Society. 



(h) The quorum of any Genera] 
Meeting shall be persons representing 
one-third of all newspapers under the 
management of members whether such 
persons are the usual representatives of 
such newspapers or appointed for that 
purpose at or before any particular 
meeting. 

(i) The President shall preside as 
Chairman at any General Meeting. 
Should he be unable to be present, the 
meeting may elect a representative who 
is serving on the Committee to act as 
Chairman. If no representative who is 
serving on the Committee is present the 
meeting may elect any representative 
to act as chairman. 

(J) The Chairman shall have power to 
adjourn any meeting from time to time 
and from place to place. 

(k) Voting at General Meetings shall 
be decided on a show of hands, unless 
a poll is demanded (before or on the 
declaration of the result of the show of 
hands) by the Chairman or the represen¬ 
tatives and/or proxies of at least three 
Members; no resolution shall be deemed 
to be carried unless it has been passed 
by a majority of not less than three- 
fourths of the members represented at 
the meeting either by representatives or 
proxies; a declaration by the Chairman 
that any resolution has been carried, and 
an entry in the minutes of the meeting 
to that effect, shall be conclusive without 
proof of the number or proportion of the 
votes recorded for or against such 
resolution. Each member of the Society 
will be entitled to one vote for every 
newspaper or other publication managed 
by such member in respect of which the 
required contributions have been paid. 

(l) If within half an hour from the 
time appointed for any meeting a 
quorum is not present, the meeting, if 
called upon the requisition of members, 
shall be dissolved, and in any other case, 
it shall stand adjourned to the same day 
in the next week at the same time and 
place, and if at the adjourned meeting 
a quorum is not present within half an 
hour from the time appointed for the 
meeting, the members present shall be a 
quorum. 

(m) Votes may be ijiven either by the 
representative of a member or by a proxy 
duly appointed by the member. 

(n) The instrument appointing a proxy 
shall be In writing and shall be duly 
signed by or on behalf of the appointer. 
Only representatives of members may be 
appointed as proxies. 

(o) The Instrument appointing a proxy 
and the power of attorney or other 
authority (If any) under which it is 
signed shall be deposited with the 
Secretary of the Society not less than 
72 hours before the time for holding th£ 
meeting at which the i>erson named In 
the Instrument proposes to vote, and in 
default the Instrument of proxy shall not 
"be treated as valid. 

Rule 7.—It shall be lawful for the 
members of the Society in General 
Meeting or for the Committee to appoint 
ad hoc Sub-Committees to deal with any 
matters affecting the Interest of members 
and with such powers as in the discretion 


of the members or of the Coteaiittee is 
deemed fit. 

Rule 8. The Committee: (a) The general 
management and control of the business, 
powers and policy of the Society shall 
be vested In the President, Deputy Presi¬ 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and a Committee, which in addition to 
the said officers, shall consist of eleven 
members, each of whom must be an officer 
or employee of a member. The officers 
and Committee shall meet whenever 
required to do so by summons received 
from the President or his Deputy. 

(b) The first officers shall be as follows: 
President—Mr. Arthur Moore of "The 
Statesman”; Deputy President—Mr. Deva- 
das Gandhi of the "Hindustan Times”; 
Vice-President—Mr. Desmond Yeung of 
the "Pioneer”; Secretary and Treasurer— 
Mr. B. J. Kirchner of the "Statesman”; 
and the following members shall consti¬ 
tute the Committee: Mr. E. G. Pearson 
of the "Times of India”; Mr. K. Srlnlvasan 
of. "The Hindu”; Mr. M. L. Sen of the 
"Hindustan Standard”; Mr. V. Prasada of 
the "Leader”; and Mr. F. W. Bustln of 
the “Civil and Military Gazette”. 

The first representatives upon the 
Committee shall hold office until the 
close of the first Annual General Meeting. 
The Committee shall be elected annually, 
and at the first and every subsequent 
Annual General Meeting a new Committee 
shall be elected provided always that 
retiring members of the Committee shall 
be eligible for re-election if they offer 
themselves for the purpose. Voting for 
members of the Committee shall be by 
votes of representatives of members 
present at the Annual General Meeting. 

(c) Every question raised in Committee 
shall be determined by a majority of the 
votes of representatives serving upon 
such Committee and present at the meet¬ 
ing where such question is raised. Each 
member of the Committee shall have one 
vote, but the Chairman shall in the event 
of equality of voting have a second or 
casting vote. 

(d) Any casual 'acancies which may 
arise among the representatives upon the 
Committee may be filled by the appoint¬ 
ment of another representative elected 
by ballot among the members at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting subject 
to the right under Rule 5(c) hereof not 
having been previously exercised. The 
person so appointed to rill the vacancy 
shall hold office until the next Annual 
General Meeting. 

(e) Disqualification of representatives 
upon the Committee: A representative 
appointed by a member of the Society 
shall cease to be a representative upon 
the Committee:— 

(i) If at any time he ceases to act as 
a representative of a member of the 
Society or ceases to possess 6uc h other 
qualification as are mentioned In Rule 6, 
clause (c) hereof. 

(11) If his resignation as a member of 
the Committee be accepted by the 
Committee. 

(ill) If the member which he 
represents ceases to exist or to be a 
member of the Society. 

(lv) If the member which he 
represents has failed to pay by the 31st 
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day of March, in «ach year Its contri- * 
outlon towards the expenses of the 
Society for the ensuing year as laid down 
in rule 9 hereof. 

(v) If any representative appointed 
by a member is not in the opinion of the 
Committee working to the Society’s 
interest, the Committee can ask him to 
withdraw. 

Rule 9. Proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee: (a) (1) The President or other 
officer acting in the capacity of President 
may at any time summon or call upon 
the Secretary to summon a meeting of 
the Committee. 

(2) A notice of ev^ry meeting of the 
Committee shall ce posted under postal 
certificate to every representative upon 
the Committee before every meeting 
thereof. The length of notice shall be 

g overned entirely by the urgency of the 
us in ess and the exigencies of the 
moment. As far as possible, however, the 
notice shall be posted to each representa¬ 
tive upon the Committee at least 14 days 
before each meeting thereof. 

(3) The Secretary, after obtaining the 
views of the Committee on any matters 
affecting the Interests ol the Society, 
shall decide, after consultation with the 
President, whether the matter is of 
sufficient Importance to cnll a Cc nimiuce 
meeting. 

(b) (1) The Secretary sha’l be responsi¬ 
ble for drawing up an agenda for each 
meeting of the Committee, and this 
agenda shall be circulated to every 
representative upon the Committee. 

(2) Agenda and all other communica¬ 
tions shall be approved and signed by 
the Secretary before circulation. 

(3) The Secretary shall maintain all 
the records of meetings of the Con) m it tee. 

(c) Five representatives upon the Com¬ 
mittee shall form a quorum. 

(d) The President shall be Chairman at 
every meeting of the Committee except 
that, if at any time he is rot present 
within five minutes of the appointed time 
for the Meeting, or has given previous 
advice that he will rot oe present, the 
Chair shall be taken by the Deputy 
President or in his aosence oy the Vice- 
President, and in the absence of both 
these officers, the representatives upon 
the Committee present shall elect one of 
their members to he Chairman of the 
Meeting. 

(e) (1) Any repre.i3ntati'’e upon the 
Committee may, if he is unable tc be 
present at a meeting, send a deputy 
authorizing the deputy m wilting to act 
on his behalf. 

(2) No person may be appointed a 
deputy who is not an officer or employee 
of the member whom be is to represent. 

(3) The vote of any deputy shall 
count as the vote of the representative for 
whom he is deputising. 


(f) The ruling of the Chairman at any 
meeting of the Society or of any Com¬ 
mittee on any point of older shall be 
final and shall not be discussed. 

Rule 10. Finance: (a) Every member on 
joining the Society shall pay an entrance 
fee or Rs. 100. 

(b) There shall lie payable in advance 
by each member an annual subscription 
in respect of the succeeding year to the 
funds of the Society of Rs. 1.C00 or such 
other sum as may be agreed upon by a 
majority of two-thirds of the members of 
the Society in the General Meeting. 

(c) The expenses of the Society El.all be 
met equally by the different newspapers 
represented by the Society. 

(d) The Treasurer shall be responsible 
for all the funds of the Society entrusted 
to him. He shall act under the general 
direction of the Committee and until the 
Committee otherwise direct aU cheques 
on the Society’s banking account shall 
be signed by the Treasurer (or in his 
absence by the President), and counter¬ 
signed by the Secretary in cases where 
the offices of Secretary and Treasurer 
are held by different persous or b> the 
President where the offices are held by 
one and the same person. 

(e) The accounts of the Society shall 
be made up to the 31st day of December 
in each year and shall be audited by a 
member elected by the members of the 
Society in the General Meeting for that 
purpose provided that It shall be lawful 
to engage the services of a prUtseicnal 
accountant at such price a 3 may be 
deemed fit. 

Rule 11. Alteration of Rules: Any 
alteration in or addition to these rules 
must be approved by resolution at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Society provided that due notice bas been 
given in the agenda for that meeting; 
any such resolution must be passed by 
a majority of not less than three-fourths 
of the members represented at the meet¬ 
ing either by representative or proxies. 

PAYMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
At a meeting of the Committee of the 
Society held on 9th December, 1P40, it was 
resolved that with effect :iom January 
1941 subscriptions should fail due for 
payment on 1st January of each year in 
respect of the ensuing 12 months instead 
of from the month in which numbers 
were elected as had nitherto been the 
case; the existing members of the Society 
should be called upon to pay their subs¬ 
cription for 1941 m January and the 
amount payable rhould be Rs. 1,000 less 
that portion of the previous year’s 
subscription which would otherwise be 
carried forward into 1941. In the case of 
members elected thereafter the first 
annual subscription 3hnn2d be calculated 
pro rata on a quarterly be 8*3 
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[ RULINGS OF THE I. & E. N. S. ] 


A T a meeting of the Committee of 
the Indian and Eastern News¬ 
paper Society held on 15th 
February, 1943, it was unanimously 
agreed that the following Rules govern¬ 
ing the future relation between member 
newspapers and advertising agents be 
adopted: 

Qualifications for accreditation by the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society; 
The Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society will grant accreditation to an 
advertising agency which »s cm&lifled to 
give sound and mblassed advice and 
service to advertisers by reason ol Its 
knowledge, experience and ability; and 
Is ready to promote the interests and 
raise the standards A advertising end of 
the advertising business bv its financial 
integrity and Its demonstrated desire to 
adhere to sound and ethical business 
practices. Applications for accreditation 
are governed by Regulations which are 
set out hereunder. Applications will be 
considered by the Society uho wil' have 
regard to the following matters: 

Ownership: No application for accre¬ 
ditation shall be «'onsidered frcm an 
agency whose owner or executives are 
Interested In, or -connected with, any 
publishing or supplying business or any 
advertiser in any way which may dis¬ 
qualify the agency from giving unbiassed 
advice and service to advertisers. 

Size and age of agency: The size or 
volume of business, or the age of the 
agency, will not be determining quali¬ 
fications for recognition. In considering 
applications the Society shall have regard 
to the fact that efficient advertising 
service Is dependent upon experience, 
character, ability, financial strength, 
business methods and agency practice. 

Experience: In order to protect adver¬ 
tisers against inexperienced advertising 
agents the Society shall grant accre¬ 
ditation only to those agencies whose 
principals or executives, singly or 
collectively, have had, in the opinion of 
the Society, sufficient experience to enable 
the agency to make proper study of the 
advertiser’s business, his market and 
products, to form sound judgments, to 
give constructive advice and to render 
adequate quantity and quality of service. 

Character* The Society will satisfy 
itself of the applicant agency's business 
record, its policy and principles, its 
“t.htcal practices and Its reputation for 
honesty and Integrity. 


Ability: The Society shall Judge the 
applicant agency’s ability from a study 
of:— 

(1) Its staff and facilities. 

(2) Its methods of doing business. 

(3) The past service and work of its 

principals and executives. 

Financial responsibility: In consider¬ 
ing applications the Society will bear In 
mind the necessity to protect the 
publishers and advertisers against losses 
through accredited agencies. Therefore 
financial stability will be Important in 
determining the applicant’s qualifications. 

Object: The principal business of an 
agency should be the placing of display 
advertisements In newspapers. 

Scope of agency service; Ability to 
render full agency service in reasonable 
conformity to the agency service stand¬ 
ards set out herein shall be a considera¬ 
tion In determining fitness for accredi¬ 
tation. The applicant should submit full 
information of his knowledge, experience, 
ability and facilities In accordance with 
the service requirements indicated herein. 

Ethical and Business standards: The 
applicant is required to sign a declaration 
that he will uphold standards of agency 
practice as set out herein. 

Among the aims of the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society is that of 
ensuring to responsible agencies a fair 
return, and of helping agency business to 
command greater prestige and confidence 
by the elimination of such customs as 
are contrary to good business. To this 
end the Society subscribes to the follow¬ 
ing standards of practices being in the 
best Interests of the public, advertisers, 
publishers and agencies. 

Professional practice: The agency 3 hall 
advise the advertiser on all questions 
covering the choice of media from the 
point of view only of the requirements 
or the product, unbiassed by any consi¬ 
deration of variations in compensation 
or reward as between individual media. 

The agency shall refrain from preparing 
or handling any advertising of an un¬ 
truthful, Indecent or objectionable 
character. 

The agency shall refrain from preparing 
or handling advertising that Is a copy 
or a plagiarism of any other advertise¬ 
ment of any kind whatsoever. 

The agency shall observe a spirit of 
integrity and honour in all relations with 
advertisers, publishers and allied 
industries. 

Competition: The agency shall compete 
fairly and honestly, secure patronage on 
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.merit and not by methods <fcrogatory to 
a competitor. 

An agency shall never comply with the 
request to quote a price for a campaign, 
as this of necessity must imply either 
rate cutting or biassed choice of media. 

An agency shall never offer extension 
of credit or banking service as an induce¬ 
ment to an advertiser. 

Compensation: An agency shall retain 
the full amount of commission granted 
by the publishers under the terms of 
Regulations 7 and 8 without direct or in¬ 
direct rebating, or the supplying of 
material for advertising on any basis that 
can be considered as direct or indirect or 
secret rebating. 

Regulations covering the granting of 
accreditation to Advertising Agencies: 

(1) Application for accreditation shall 
be made Individually by agents, whether 
trading as individuals, partners, incorpo¬ 
rated companies or branches of agency 
organizations outside India. 

(2) All applications for accreditation 
shall be made to the Secretary, the Indian 
and Eastern Newspaper Society, New 
Delhi, India. The decision of the Society 
on such application shall be binding on 
the applicant and on all members of the 
Society. 

(3) Applications must be made on a 
prescribed form and such form must be 
completed in every respect ond supported 
by such documents as are required. 

(4) Applications for accreditation must 
be supported by satisfactory evidence that 
the applicant has sufficient standing, 
knowledge ^nd ability to carry out the 
undertaking involved by the granting of 
accreditation under the Regulations. 

The Society may have regard to the 
following matters in considering an appli¬ 
cation for accreditation or effecting sus¬ 
pension or termination of accreditation:— 

(a) The training and experience in 
advertising of the applicant. 

(b) The financial stability of the appli¬ 
cant to conduct an advertising agency. 

(c) The maintenance by the applicant 
of a properly equipped office. 

(d) His ability to place business of a 
total sum of not less than Rs. 1,00,000 in 
one year spread over at least five 
principal clients, at least cne of whom 
must engage in advertising of a 
national character. For the purpose 
of these regulations the term “National” 
is understood to apply to the advertising 
of goods having distribution and advertis¬ 
ing support in the Province in which the 
main office of the advertiser Is situated 
and at least in one other Province. 

(e) His freedom from control or undue 
Influence at the Instance of any person 
or business which owns or controls any 
newspaper or other advertising means in 
India. 

(f) His obligation to and observance of 
the rules governing agency practice as 
subscribed to by the Society. 

(5) Accreditation shall not be given to 
any agency the principal or principals of 
which are a salaried employee or employ¬ 
ees of any advertiser. 

(6) The granting cf accreditation to 
any agency in accordance with these 
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Regulations shall entitle that agency to 
recognition at all times unless terminated 
by death of the Drinclpals, dissolution of 
partnership, bankruptcy or the cessation 
of practice by the agency, except that the 
Society reserves the right periodically to 
review the accreditations and to cancel or 
withdraw accreditation in accordance with 
paragraph 13 of these Regulations. In the 
event of an accredited agency recon¬ 
structing its business or effecting any 
change in the proprietorship, the Society 
shall be informed immediately and shall 
have the right to review accreditation 
subject to these Regulations. 

(7) The grant of accreditation to any 
agency will entitle that agency to receive, 
and the members of the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society to allow', a 
commission not exceeding 15 per cent 
on all business placed by The agency with 
members. 

(8) Provisional accreditation; Agencies 
who conform to the standard prescribed 
in the matter of knowledge service, 
equipment and financial stability but have 
not yet secured the minimum number of 
accounts to qualify for full accreditation 
may be granted provisional accreditation 
for a period of one year, at the end of 
which the position will be reviewed and 
if the full number of accounts have been 
secured and the agency found satisfactory 
in other respects, full accreditation nay 
be granted or a further period of one 
year’s provisional accreditation allowed. 

Provisionally accredited agencies will be 
allowed a commission not exceeding 10 
per cent. 

(9) The commission allowed to the 
agency by the members shall be retained 
in full by the agency and shall not be 
shared with or rebated to, any other 
person, firm or company, directly or in¬ 
directly, except: 

When an agency rebates the “full” 
commission to its clients and is paid a 
service fee for its services, provided that 
the amount of service fee so received 
shall not be less than 15 per cent. 

(10) An accredited agency shall be 
responsible for the payment of bills of 
members. In all other respects of 
relationship between agency and members 
the agency shall be bound by the terms 
ana conditions .aid ciowa by the Society 
for use on space orders. 

(11) Canvassers not being employees of 
members may be paid commission on 
their space sales at a rate net exceeding 
61 per cent. 

(12) Save as provided for in clause (10) 
members shall not pay any commission to 
any person, firm or company unJess *uch 
person, firm or company is an accredited 
advertising agency, not under suspension 
from the benefits of recognition, or a 
canvasser employed permanently or on 
part time by the member. 

(13) Accreditation may be cancelled at 
any time by the Society for any breach 
or non-observance of these conditions. 
Notice of the cancellation of accreditation 
shall be given to the agency, and circula¬ 
ted to all members of the Society, at 
least one month before the cancellation 
becomes effective. Members shall not 
allow commission to an agency concerned 
in the cancellation of accreditation on 



business placed on or nfter the date on 
which the cancellation notice becomes 
effective. In all rases where accredita¬ 
tion is withdrawn or lefused the 
principal or a bona fide member of the 
agency shall have the right of personal 
appeal to the Society Through the Com¬ 
mittee of the Society. 

(14) The Society reserves t^ Itself the 
right to refuse to grant accreditation 
without assigning any reason. y 

The I and E.N.S. has l^ld down the 
following standards for agency service: 

AGENCY SERVICE STANDARDS 

Agency service consists of Interpreting 
to the public the advantages of a product 
or service. 

Interpreting to the public the advan¬ 
tages of a product or service Is based 
upon: 

(1) A study of the product or service 
in order to determine the advantages 
and disadvantages inherent in the product 
itself and in its relation to competition. 

(2) An analysis of the present and 
potential market for which the product 
or service is adapted. 

(3) A knowledge of the factors of 
distribution and sales and their method 
of operation. 

(4) A practical knowledge of all the 
available media which can profitably be 
used to carry the Interpretation of the 
product or service to the main parts of 
the present or potential market of the 
product. 

(5) Ability to formulate a definite plan 
of campaign on the basis of the study, 
analysis and knowledge as explained in 
the preceding paragraphs. 

(6) Ability and facilities to execute 
this plan by:— 

(a) Writing, designing, illustrating 
advertisements or other appropriate forms 
of the message. 

(b) Contracting for the space or other 
means of advertising. 

(c) Preparing a message in mechanical 
form and forwarding it with proper 
instructions for the fulfilment of the 
contract. 

(d) Checking and verifying all Inser¬ 
tions, display or other means used. 

(e) Checking, invoicing and paying for 
the service, space and preparation. 

The above outline lias been made to 
define what agency service is, so that 
applicants shall know what may be ex¬ 
pected of them by the Society when 
dealing with applications for accredita¬ 
tion. 

JOINT STANDING COMMITTEE 

The following are further rulings of 
the Society approved at different meetings 
of the Society: 

2. Joint Agreement: Resolved that the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society 
and the Advertising Agents agree to 
appoint Immediately a Joint Standing 
Committee for consultative purposes on 
matters affecting the interests of agents, 
the results of the consultations to be 
placed before the Society from time to 
time for their consideration and decision. 


In return for the Society agreeing to 
the formation of this Joint Standing 
Committee, which would consider the 
outstanding problems of commission on 
classified advertisements and a standard 
Form of Space Contract, the Agents 
agreed to accept 15 per cent as the 
maximum commission from all Member 
Newspapers as from tne 1st July, 1941. 

3. Retrospective Commission: Resolved 
that advertising agents are only entitled 
to agents' commission from the date of 
their recognition and not from any 
prior date on which advertising may be 
placed; and that therefore, no agents 
commission should be promised or paid 
prior to the grant of such recognition. 

FORM OF STANDARD CONTRACT 

4. Contract Form: It was unanimously 
agreed that the Contract Form as adopted 
at the Society’s Committee Meeting on 
2nd March, 1942, be finally confirmed. 

(a) If the full amount of space hereby 
ordered Is not used, the actual amount 
of space used shall be paid for at the 
rate for that quantity. 

(b) If additional space is ordered with¬ 
in the period of this order (which 
period shall not exceed one year) the 
additional space shall be added to the 
original booking. When the Publisher 
has a graduated schedule of rates, the 
rate for the total amount of space used 
shall apply to the whole booking. When 
the Publisher does not have a graduated 
schedule of rates, additional space shall 
be charged for at the late of this 
contract. 

(c) Tf the amount of space ordered 
is not consumed within the specified 
period, only the space used shall be 
charged for. When the Publisher has a 
graduated schedule of rates the rate tor 
space used shall be charged regardless 
of the rate of this order. When the 
Publisher does not have a graduated 
schedule of rates, the space used shall be 
charged at the rate of this erder. 

(d) It is guaranteed that, shculd the 
Publisher at any time allow to any 
commercial advertiser a rate lower than 
the rate stated in this order for a like 
amount of space for the same class of 
advertisement in a like position under 
the same conditions within the same 
period of time, such lower rate shall 
apply in the case of this space order. 

(e) The requisite number of voucher 
copies (not to exceed three copies 
of the main edition) for which this 
advertising is ordered must be sent as 
specified on this order immediately on 
publication. In addition, cne copy of 
each subsidiary issue to be supplied on 
request. 

(f) In no circumstances is copy to be 
inserted unless specific instructions are 
given to do so. Insertions run contrary 
to these instructions are ut the Publisher's 
own risk. Insertions instructed under this 
order are to appear In mJI editions of the 
Issue. 

(g) All bills with supporting vouchers 
will be submitted to the agents as soon 
as possible after publication, and in any 
case before the tenth cf the following 
month. Any complaint concerning any 
charge Included in a bill rendered will not 
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be entertained unless reported In writing, 
when the matter will be investigated and. 
If necessary, rectified. Such disputed 
charge will not be regarded as a sufficient 
reason for the non-payment of any other 
items included In the bill concerned. 

(h) It is understood that the placing 
of an order constitutes a warranty by 
the agent to the Publisher that the agent 
has secured all necessary authority and 
permission in respect of the use in the 
advertisement or advertisements of 
pictorial representations of (or purporting 
to be of) living persons and all 
reference to and words attributed to 
living persons. 

(1) Publications will not be held res¬ 
ponsible for any damage dene to blocks 
or stereos in the course of printing. 

5. Combined Contracts: It was resol¬ 
ved that the fact that different companies 
producing different products had the 
same managing agency did not entitle 
them to the benefit of combined space 
totals so as to secure more favourable 
rates. 

Resolved that block contracts are per¬ 
missible and do not constitute space- 
farming when space is taken (at contract 
rates) for advertising commodities, pro¬ 
ducts, etc., under their brand or market 
names, irrespective of number or class, 
when satisfactory proof is given that 
such commodities, oroducts, etc., are the 
manufacture or under the single control 
of a proprietary or holding company 
for whom the space is booked, “proprietor¬ 
ship” being understood to mean the 
holding of 51 per cent or more of the 
capital. 

6. Claims for free insertions: Members 
are recommended to include the follow¬ 
ing clause in their advertisement tariff 
cards: 

“The Management accepts no responsi¬ 
bility for faulty printing if, after advising 
the advertiser or his agent that the 
material supplied is defective, the adver¬ 
tiser or agent concerned falls to supply 
fresh material which is up to standard, 
or, alternatively, does not agree to with¬ 
hold the insertion of the advertisement. 
In such circumstances, the Management 
reserves to Itself the right to decline to 
entertain any claim for a repeat insertion 
free of charge on the ground of faulty 
reproduction.” 

7. Free “Puffs": Although the rejection 
of ‘puffs’ is primarily a matter for the 
discretion of individual edirria, in cases 
where victimization is threatened, mem¬ 
bers should at once communicate with 
the Secretary. 

MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENTS 

8. Code for medical advertisements: 
The following Code of Standards in regard 
to the advertising of medicines and treat¬ 
ments has been approved by the Indian 
and Eastern Newspaper Society for 
members' guidance: 

(1) No advertisement will be accepted 
by the newspapers represented in the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society 
which contains any matter: 

(a) Claiming to procure the mis¬ 
carriage of women, birth control, or 
regulation of menses, 


(b) dealing with the treatment of 
habits associated with sexual indulgence 
or of any ailment associated with such 
habits. 

(c) using any of the following ex¬ 
pressions: cloudy discharge, sexual dis¬ 
ability, sexual virility, impotence, night 
losses, excreta, loss of manhood, wet 
dreams, rejuvenation and any other word 
which offends good taste, and 

(d) recommending the treatment of 
any ailment by amulets, talismans, or 
other means of a similar nature. 

(2) No advertisement will be Inserted 
containing a testimonial other than one 
limited to the actual views of the w T riter, 
nor any testimonial given by a doctor 
other than a recognised British or Indian 
Medical Practitioner unless it is manifest 
that the writer is not a British or Indian 
Doctor of Medicine. 

(3) No advertisement will be accepted 
containing claims or Illustrations which 
are distorted or exaggerated in such a 
manner as to convey false impressions or 
containing statement of a ‘knocking’ or 
extravagant nature. 

(4) No advertisement will be accepted 
which In any way may lead persons to 
believe that the product recomn ended 
emanates from any hospital or official 
source or Is other than a proprietary 
medicine advertised by a particular 
manufacturer for the purpose specified, 
unless the advertising agent submitting 
the copy declares that the authority of 
such hospital or official source had been 
duly obtained. 

9. Competitive Advertisements: Members 
are recommended to Include the following 
clause In their rate cards and contract 
forms: 

“While every endeavour will be made 
by the Management to avoid the publica¬ 
tion of competitive advertisements in 
close proximity to each other, no guaran¬ 
tee can be given In this lespect, nor will 
claims be entertained for free repeat 
insertions In the event of two announce¬ 
ments of rival products appearing on the 
same page unless at the time of placing 
the order the advertiser agree to pay an 
extra percentage for a specified position 
in the paper”. 

10. Classified advertisements ■ It was 
agreed to recommend that no commission 
should henceforth be payable on classified 
advertisements, the term “classified adver¬ 
tisements” to Jnclude all non-display 
announcements which are published in 
the classified short advertisement columns 
of a newspaper (5th March 1941). This 
rule should be read v/ith the following 
resolution passed at the General Meeting 
held on 15th and 16th December 1947: 
Resolved that the ban Imposed by the 
Society on payment of commission on 
“Classified Advertisements” would hence¬ 
forth apply with the word * “Casual” 
inserted before 4 Classified” and that It 
would not be extended to Classified 
Advertisements which took the form of 
contracts. 

11. Commission on Company pros¬ 
pectuses, etc.: It was agreed that whilst 
no commission on isolated advertisements 
of company prospectuses and reports of 
company meetings sent by advertising 
agents should he paid on behalf of a 




ARTICLE: A piece of prose composition, 
complete in itself, in any publication. 

ASSEMBLING: Bringing together the 
various parts of a printing Job in the 
correct order. 

BANNER: An outstanding headline 
running across the top of a newspaper 
page or spread. 

BEARD: That portion of the body of 
the type above and below the top and 
foot of the page. 

BED: The flat part of the printing 
press upon which the forme is placed. 

BOARDS: A term applied to heavy 
kinds of cardboard. 

BODY: That part of printing type 
which carries the lace. 

BODY MATTER: That part of an ad¬ 
vertisement display set in other than 
display type. 

BOLD FACE: Printers’ type of a heavy 
character. 

BOX: Rules placed round special matter 
inserted in the middle of other types. 


CALENDAR PAPER: Smooth surface 
paper. 

CAPTION: Title of a manuscript or 
news story. Descriptive matter below an 
illustration. 

CASTING OFF: Estimating the length 
of a manuscript before setting in type. 

CAUSERIE: An ftrticle cf an informal 
character. 

CHASE: The metal frame in which 
pages of type are made up. 

CLICHE: A common and stereotyped 
Journalistic or literary phrase. 

COLOPHON: The printer’s mark which 
formerly appeared at the close of a book, 
or sometimes on the tlLie page, now 
replaced by the printer’s Imprint. 

COMPANY REPORT: A paid-for news¬ 
paper report of the meeting of a ccmpany 
at which the balance sheet and general 
activities over a certain period are made 
public. 

COPY: Manuscript of an article or 
other matter ready for the printer. 
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casual customer of the advertising agency, 
members be recommended to pay it when 
the advertisements came from old esta¬ 
blished clients of the agency. 

If agents can prove to the satisfaction 
of the newspapers that they have per- 
foimed services such as translation Into 
vernaculars, preparing materials, etc., 
commission on company prospectuses and 
reports of company meelings may be 
granted provided the commission shall not 
be paid on public notices issued by a 
Government department or any legal or 
other notification issued by a public body. 

12. Members’ special terms- It was 
agreed that the Society cannot Interfere 
in the matter of special rules and condi¬ 
tions observed by individual newspapers 
In their dealings with advertising agents 
which do not conflict with the Society’s 
rulings. 

13. Membership form: The following 
draft of the Membership Form to be 
signed by all members of the Society was 
adopted: 

We.(the name of 

the newspaper).being a 

member of the Indian and Eastern News¬ 
paper Society, hereby agree to abide by 
the Rules embodied in the Constitution of 
the Society and also by the Rulings 
adopted at the Society’s meetings. 


14. Local Contracts: It was agreed that 
as a general policy commission should be 
paid in all cases of All-India campaigns, 
individual instances being left to be set¬ 
tled between the member newspaper and 
advertising agent concerned. 

15. Tim e-1 1 m i t for payment of 
accounts: It was unanimously agreed that 
advertising agencies should make monthly 
payments of all bills and accompanying 
vouchers as submitted monthly by 
member newspapers, no bills being 
allowed to accumulate for quarterly 
or other long-term settlements; It was 
also agreed that the settlement of the 
bills on the monthly basis should be 
within 60 days of the date of which such 
bills are received by the Advertising 
Agencies concerned in the case of all 
Indian accounts. 

16. Members’ representation by adver¬ 
tising agents: The question of news¬ 
papers’ representatives in certain cities 
was discussed and it was agreed that 
there was no objection to a newspaper 
appointing whom it liked provided such 
representatives were not classified as 
advertising agents, recognised or un¬ 
recognised, according to the Rules of the 
Society. 

17. Cash discount: It was unanimously 
agreed that the payment of cash discount 
to advertisers was not to be allowed in 
any circumstance. 
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COPYRIGHT: Hie exclusive legal right 
in original work, 

COPYWRITER; A writer of advertise¬ 
ments. 

DEADLINE: The last possible moment 
before closing for press. 

DEAD MATTER: Matter in type not to 
be used or ready to be distributed. 

DECKLE: The ragged edge of hana and 
mould-made paper. 

DISPLAY TYPE: Type used when 
emphasis is desired for advertisement or 
display purposes; usually heavier than 
body type. 

DUMMY: A representation of the exact 
style, bulk, binding and general arrange¬ 
ment of a book, etc., with the majority 
of the leaves blank. 

EDITORIAL: An article expressing 
paper's own policy and beliefs on current 
matters. 

EM: A printing expression for one- 
sixth of an Inch. 

ESPARTO: A Spanish grass used for 
making paper. 

FEATURE: A regular column or page 
dealing with a particular subject or by 
the same writer in a newspaper or a 
periodical. 

FLONG: The sheet of papier mache on 
which the impression of the page of type 
is taken for the casting of stereotype 
plate. 

FOLIO: A once-folded sheet making 
four pages. A page of copy. 

FORMAT: The shape, style and size of 
a book or periodical. 

FORME: Types, blocks, etc., locked in 
the chase ready for printing. 

FOUNT: (The complete range of letters 
of one particular type, size and face. 

FUDGE BOX: A rotary press attach¬ 
ment enabling the inclusion of later news 
in a newspaper. 

FURNITURE: Material (wood or metal) 
for making margins or large spaces in a 
printer’s forme. 

GALLEY: The tray in which type is 
held for proof-pulling purposes. 

GALLEY-PROOFS: Rough proofs, in 
long slips, taken from type arranged in 
trays before matter is made up into pages. 

HALF MEASURE: Type set to hal{-’ 
column width. 

HALF TITLE; The title of a book 
sometimes printed in the page preceding 
the full title page. 

IMPOSITION; The laying down of 
pages in a position to secure, when the 
printed sheet is folded, that the pages are 
in alignment. 

IMPRESSION: A reprint of any work 
in which there are no alteration of any 
kind. 

IMPRINT: The name and address of 
the printer of a oook periodical which 
the law requires to he shown. 

INDENT: To set-ln the opening line of 
a paragraph or to set a whole passage 
short or full measure, to give It promin¬ 
ence. 


INdEXiKG: Compiling a table In alpha¬ 
betical order of the contents i>f a book, 
magazine, etc. 

INTAGLIO: An engraving in which the 
printing surface is embossed instead of 
relief. 

INTERTYPE: A mechanical type-setting 
machine. 

JOURNALESE: Words and phrases com¬ 
monly used by journalists. Hackneyed 
phrases. 

KEEP STANDING: An Older not to 
distribute the type, pending possible 
reprinting. 

KEYBOARD; The set of keys on a 
type-writer or composing machine. < 

LAYOUT: A rough sketch, plan or 
design of the arrangement of a piece of 
printing for a book, advertisement, etc. 

LEAD: The thin pieces of lead placed 
between lines and letters of type to space 
matter out. 

LEADERETTE: A short editorial article 
in a newspaper or periodical. 

LETTERPRESS: Term used to distin¬ 
guish text or type work from illustrations. 

LIBEL: A false or defamatory state¬ 
ment in writing or print calculated to 
Injure reputations. 

LINEAGE: Payment paid to contributors 
based on the number of lines published. 

LINOTYPE: A mechanical type-setting 
machine. 

LITERAL: A mistake in type-setting. 

LITHOGRAPH: A process of surface 
printing as distinguished from relief and 
intaglio. 

LOWER CASE: The small letters of 
fount of type. 

MAKE-READY: The detailed prepara¬ 
tion given to type and bJocks when on 
the machine ready for printing. 

MAKE-UP: The measure of matter in 
the pages showing the general arrange¬ 
ment of pages. Illustrations, etc. 

MATRIX: The mould firm which a 
stereo plate Is made. 

METAL: The lead with which a compo¬ 
sing or casting machine forms the letters. 

MONOTYPE: Mechanical type-setting 

machine casting each letter separately. 

MORGUE: Collection of obituary notices 
of famous living people kept up-to-date 
in newspaper offices. 

MORTISE: To cut any part of a plate 
or mount in order to Insert type. 

NOM DE PLUME: An assumed name 
used by a writer. 

OBITUARY: A biographical account of 
a person who has died. 

OCTAVO: A book in which a sheet of 
paper is folded into 16 pages. 

OFFSET PRINTING: A piocess of 
printing type, plates or other designs by 
transfer to a rubber cylinder, which is 
pressed on to the paper. 

OVERMATTER: Matter set ready for 
printing but held over through lack of 
space. 
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OVfiftfftlNX: the printing ' of two 
negatives on one piece of metal, out 
covering part or the other. 

PAGE PROOF: Proof of the type after 
it has been made up in page form. 

PIRACY: The publication of literary 
work without the permission of or pay¬ 
ment to the author. 

PLAGIARISM: To copy the writings of 
another person and publish as original 
work. 

PLATE: The cast from the fiong for 
use on a rotary printing machine. 

POINT: The type unit of measure¬ 
ment; 72 points equal l inch. 

PRESS AGENT: One who arranges ior 
editorial publicity In the Press for indi¬ 
viduals, institutions, etc. 

PRESS DATE: Date on which a publi¬ 
cation closes for press. 

PROCESS BLOCKS: Metal printing sur¬ 
faces produced with the aid of photo¬ 
graphs and chemical process. 

PROOF OR PULL: A trial print from 
type, plates or blocks. 

PROOF READER: One who leads and 
corrects matter set in type for publica¬ 
tion. 

PSEUDONYM: An assumed or fictitious 
name. 

PUBLISHER’S READERS: One who reads 
and reports on MSS for a publisher. 

PUFF: A flattering editorial reference 
usually relating to an advertiser or his 
products. 

QUAD: Metal used for filling spaces 
between type. 

QUIRE: 26 copies of a newspaper or 
periodical. 

REAM: 480-520 sheets of paper. 

RECTO: The right-hand page of a 
book. 

REGISTER: The accurate adjustment 
of print on one side of a leaf to that on 
the other, or of one colour to another 
on the same sheet. 

REVISE: A second proof after the 
corrections from the first one have been 
made. 

ROTARY: Cylindrical drum method of 
printing at high speed. 

ROYALTIES: The author’s percentage 
on the sale of a book. 

RULE: A metal strip for making lines 
and boxes In type-setting. 


RUN ON: The expression used to indi¬ 
cate matter must not be separated into 
paragraphs. 

RUN OVER: The continuation of an 
article or news story carried on to another 
page. 

RUNNING HEADLINE: The line at the 
top of each page of a book. 

SCOOP: An exclusive news story to one 
particular paper. 

SCREEN: The number of dots to a 
square Inch of a process block. 

SERIES: A number of articles or stories 
of a similar nature or by the same author 
published in succession. 

SLUG: Line of type set on a composing 
machine. 

SMALLS: Classified advertisements. 

SOLUS: The only advertisement on a 
page. 

SPIKED: Newspaper expression for an 
unused story. 

SPLASH: An important or sensetional 
news story given special prominence. 

STICK: Printer’s expression lor about 
20 lines of 8 point typo. 

STONE: The composing table on which 
pages are made up. 

SYMPOSIUM: A series of articles 
giving the opinions of a number of people 
on any particular subject. 

TRADE PAPER: A paper dealing with 
the interests of one particular trade. 

TRANSLATION RIGHTS: Arrangements 
for publications of any literary produc¬ 
tion in another language. 

TYPOGRAPHY: The art of printing. 

UPPER CASE: The capital letters of a 
fount of type. 

VERBATIM REPORT: A word-for-word 
reproduction of a speech or lecture. 

VERSO: The left-hand page of a book. 
The back of a leaf. 

WIRE STITCHING: The UFUal method 
of binding periodicals by inserting wire 
staples through the centre. 

WOOD CUT: The print reproduced 
from an engraving on wood. 

' * WOOD PULP: Wood from which paper 
is made. 

WRONG FOUNT: Letters mixed with, 
but not belonging to. the f.mnt used. 


Reproduced by kind permission of the editor of “THE AUTHOR’S AND 
WRITER’S WHO’S WHO AND REFERENCE GUIDE’’, standard reference 
book for authors and writers, published by Shaw Publishing Co., Ltd., 
180. Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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SIGNS USED IN CORRECTING PROOFS 


s 

'9 


Push down the lead which 
is showing with the type. 

Delete; take out. 

Turn inverted letter right 
side up. 


stet 


} 


Let it remain; change made 
was wrong. 


Q Indent one em. 

Q A period. 

|| The type line is uneven at 

11 the side of the page; 

straighten it. 

X A broken letter. 

• A hyphen. 

itol. Use italics. 

3 Join together; take out space. 

$ Take out letter and close up. 


centre 



# 


Put in middle of page, or 
line. 

Straighten lines. 

Insert an apostrophe. 

Insert a comma. 

Raise the word or letter. 
Lower the word or letter. 
Bring matter to the left. 
Bring matter to the right. 
Make a space. 


lead 

A thin metal strip used to 
widen the space between 
the lines. 

space out 

Spread words further apart. 

11 

Make a paragraph. 

no H 

Run on without a paragraph. 

cap. 

Use a capital. 

l.c . 

Use the lower case (small 
type) i.e. not capitals. 

s.c. 

Small capitals. 

w.f. 

Wrong font—size or style. 

font. 

Kind of type. 

tr . 

Transpose. 

rom. 

Use roman letter. 

overrun 

Carry over to next line. 

< 

Indicates where an insertion 
is to be made. 

Qy or (?) 

Doubt as to spelling, etc. 

= 

Indicates CAPITAL letters. 

==r 

Indicates small capital 
letters. 

— 

Indicates italic letters. 


Indicates black type letters. 


Indicates BLACK CAPI¬ 
TALS 


Indicates black small 

CAPITALS. 


Indicates black italic. 


COMPOSITION OF PRINTERS’ METALS 


Standard metal formula as recommend¬ 
ed by type-setting machine manufacturers 
are as follows:— 

Linotype and Intertpye. 4 per cent tin, 
11 per cent antimony, 85 per cent lead. 

Standard Monotype. 7 per cent tin. 
16 per cent antimony. 77 per cent lead. 


Special Monotype, 8 per cent tin. 
164 per cent antimony, 754 per cent lead. 

Stereotype, 6 per cent tin, 14 per cent 
antimony, 80 per cent lead. 

Electrotype, 3 per cent tin, 4 per cent 
antimony, 93 per cent lead. 
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Manufacturers of: 

Brown, Kraft,Unbleached, Badaml, 
Coloured, Match papers, etc. 

* * * 

And suppliers to : 

The Government of Travancore, the Government of Madras, 
Cotton Mills. Match Factories, Tile 
Factories. Printers and Stationers 

* * * 

Distributors in all important towns 
in Travancore & Madras Presidency 
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